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tionable in it, that it might really be of ſome 


groom uſe to the reader, whoſe ſatisfaction (ſo 
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r as I am capable of contributing in 
ſpect towards it) ought rather to be deſig 
me, ſince the former part has, I bleſs God, me 
with fo favourable a reception, and from ſome 


in particular, whom. I ſhould: too juſtly incur 


an imputation of vanity to mention 


without reading or examination; who _— e 


a 22 that in treating on certain i 
differs from them, incapable of writing on any 
ſubje&; or who, out of ſome perſonal diſtaſte 


to him, ſee nothing but according to that falſe 


light wherein prejudice repreſents every thing; 
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leave them to triumph over me in what manner 
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Mr great concern is to diſcover; by any me 
hod, where truth really inhabits, without te. 


ard to thoſe ungen. dous and ſervile confidera- 


minds, that ſo many obſtacles are.continually 
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material) which I have not endeavoured in ge 
neral to ſet in a true light; and hope with a 
deference to my ſuperiors, perfectly conſiſtenit 


which I have every where thought it my du. 


exceſs: of zeal for the eſſentials of the chriſtian 
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Tus obſervation is particularly applicable 


in reference to the {tate of the chriſtian charc 5 | 


of ir However 
even as to theſe articles, upon which the cot 


rupt doctrines ſo induſtriouſſy propagated ut 
late have render d it more neceſſary that we 


ſnould take all proper occaſions of inſiſting. I 
have omitted many things which I had deſigni d 


to ſay by way of amplification; tho if mi 
ſtake not, there are fe material branches of the 
controverſy (ſetting aſide perſonal altercations 
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with the veneration which their character claitng; 
and with - thoſe general rules of order, for 


ty ſo earneſtly to contend: | However ſome per 


| ſons, who were principally concern d to preſèrve 


at once a juſt regard to their authority and to 
rect method of deſtroying them both; and it 
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II have been, tho I am not conſcious of it 
this head, ſometimes tranſported! with afl 


church, or ſuch as I ſincerely andi in my cn: 
ſeience believed to be ſo; this will; nay I have 
a right to expect it ſhould; more-eaſily r 
commend: me to the favour of choſe who make 


all men to the divine favouʒ; 014 203 
Bur indeed 1 have paſs d by many things * 


. e late controverſy; fox ſit ſtms 
to have languiſhd for ſome time, if it be not 


of thoſe many excellent tracts which it has 
given riſe to be of the truth, and 
Wherein the ſevetal articles relating to it are 
ſtrenuouſſy and fully diſcuſſed, and one might 


have expected finally. to all reaſonable per- 
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Thave father, with a view of preventing re. 


petitions omitted to tranſoribe certain articles 


of our church in the body of m ee 
gave the reaſon in my general preface, Why 1 


did not, as at firſt was propoſed, treat of them 
in a diſtinct book; and upon a conſideration 
of the ſame kind with what I now, offer, that” 
I might not give the; reader diſtaſte, by com-. 


choſe therefore to explain thoſe articles w 
have principally admitted of controyvęrſy or an 
doubt; and as to others of a more plain determi 
nate ſenſe, and which. preſctibe the xnown and 
more univerſally acknowledg'd' duties of civil 
or religious life, a particular application ma 5 
any time be eaſily made of rat I have ſaid 
general relating to 2 2110 1 
I am in the ſecond ＋— to cgi ſome 
Wing. as to the corrections made in this part 
of my work, ſince the general plan of! it Was firſt 
e 1 had propoſed in / partigular to 
diſcourſe of the ten commandments according 
to the common method, by conſidering them 
ſeverally ag ſo many Wach ans] fundamental 
_ precepts of the mor 
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ral law axe re ucible to the ten command 
1 = ments, and ſo indeed they are, by 
= Chain of conſe fences, to the firſt command- 
= 25 ment; but I ſußpoſe, and produce certain rea- 
1 3ö for my ſuppoſition, that they were all of 
them deliver'd not directly with — 
1 but as having a ſpecial apritui Ji 
: in them towards promoting the int 
Fewifh ſtate and religion 
| Tain tie more confirm d in 0 opinion 
. cauſe* all the duties of the firſt table 2 
to the worſhip of God, and all the duties of 
he ſecond- to ſbeial life, without any one di- 
55 ſtinct precept, in order to regulate the conduct 
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he Jewiſh 3 Abbach as the ſeventh day in order > ED 
Front the creation, ſtill ubſiſting; the com 
mandment _— mult of neceſi oy: _ conti 5 
nue r 1137 204 37 ra tk Dong 
Boer e way: of arguing, hich! proceeds © 
upe na falſe ſuppoſition. We ſay that the e 


al xeaſon, upon which the ſeventh da) in - 
on was commanded to be kept hoh by the 
from the creation, (ſuppoſing hat has 
hs wkudch queſtioned, that the Jewife:fabbath 
was really 2 — on that day) yet does not 
ſtill ſubſiſt or obli Gy in reſpect to chriſtians; 
becauſe it principally concerned the Jews, as a 
_ ious people or nation ſeparate fromthe reſt 
e world: And the great motives to their 
5 being taken from the ſanction of 
temporal promiles, it was highly agreeable to 
the wiſdom of God, that the day of the tem 
ral creation ſhould: be in a peculiar manner. 
anctifyd by that people to his more ſolemn — 
worſhip and ſervice, in order to them 


more ſenſible of their N upon tim. 
as a faithful creator. 
Bor this reaſon reſp 
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ing the Jews © only, as 
a diſtinct nation in covenant with God, ratify! 
by certain temporal ſtipulations on his 
when the partition wall be them and the 
Gentiles was broken down, and all perſons were 
indifferently invited to come into the chriſtian 0 
ſociety, by virtue of a new covenant eſtabliſh d. 
upon better promiſes; here the reaſon. of inſti- 
1 the Jew!ſb ſabbath ceaſing, the obligation 
to obſerve it any longer, in herhOry, of 75 
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mankind, and finiſhed the great work which 


rect proof for the change of the Jewi/h ſab- 
bath, I thought it might not be altogether 


out of place, on the preſent occaſion of me 
tioning it. ET by 4 af K* 


having a peculiar reference to the ſtate of the 


And the reſurrection of Chri wherein he-reſt- 


ed from all the labours of his love towards 


his Father had given hinrto do, being the great 
evidence of our ſpiritual and eternal redem- 

tion by him ;-it was very reaſonable that the 
Swiſh bbath ſhould withdraw, and give place 


to the day, when old things were done away, and 


all things thus became new, in virtue of his re- 
I have mentioned this argument in its proper 
place, and incidentally in other places, but as 
it ſeems to afford the molt ſatisfactory and di- 
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Tax reaſon of conſidering the decalogue, as 


Jerriſb church and nation, will appear from the 


manner of my explaining the other precepts 


of it; in which way, no chriſtian writer, that 1 
know of, has proceeded before mee. 
III. I ſhall in the next place ſay ſomething 


concerning the additions which I have made 


to the firſt draught of this work, and which 


probably may till be thought only as ſo ma- 


ay excreſcences of my main argument in the 
Pace where they ſtand, and which might as well 
have been omitted. FVV 
Or this nature are the chapters concerning 

three celebrated French writers, Mr. Bayle, 
Mr. Eſprit, and the author of the moral refle- 
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ArxrrzxI had ſufficienely eſtabliſhed ied the mo- 
ral and immutable diſtinction of good and e- 


Lell cabliſed woes, the ro . 9 94 aue in 
ſo many hands? Would it not have 


ter if my reader had been left to make the 
lication of what I have ſaid to cheſe au: 
thors himſelf, than that I ſhould digreſs for 
| du en ges ae 0 
Tux reputation which theſe authors have ac. 
quir d render d it more neceſſary, that a ſpecial 
ä ſhould be prepared againſt the poi- 
which they have had the art to infuſe. af- 
ter a manner too ble to the common taſte; 
and which mixes itſelf ſo inſenſibly with the 
many good and excellent things in their com. 
2 that it many times | 
choke" errors holds ſti | the krone! from e 
RN omg is a miſtake- to thiok: that all perſons 
_ who; with a deſign of examin 
ing in a ſtrict and p hiloſophical- manner t 
7 ſeveral rguments of them. Some men have 


no 


| eme of reaſoning in an author, but from 
the pleaſure and entertainment which he has 
power to give them, or as he is more happ 
in addre f 
bright t elle 2 i 
mage, a we turned period, has much greater 
force to perſuade ſome perſons, than a dry, 
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however ſtrict demonſtration; without thoſe 
embelliſhments. Ix is the more incumbent up 
on us to ſhew ſuch men, and that in the moſt 
agreeable manner we can, how they come to 
be impos d upon, and by what means they may 
beſt rectify their miſtake; a work which yet 
they will with the more difficulty be reconcild to 
in proportion to the delight they take in the au · 
thors who corrupt them. 4210115 
Ex perſons who have acquird a greater 
force and liberty of mind, and are more capa- 
ble of making a true judgment concerning 
what they read, yet do not always: find them. a 
ſelves in a diſpoſition to be at the pains of 
laying things together, or of examining the 
_ errors of one writer by the principles laid 
down by another; and therefore upon a ſub. 
jet of the laſt importance to morality, I 
thought it might not be improper. to expoſe, 
after a more diſtinct manner, certain erroneous 
ofitions in theſe authors, which appeared to 
5 of very dangerous conſequence in moral 
life ineo 
I have aſſigned the reaſons in my book why 
I have not animadverted upon any of the looſe 
writers in our own nation, who have endeavour: 
ed to maintain and 1 the ſame corrupt 
principles with theſe foreigners, tho! without 
theſe advantages wherein they excel; and who 
are therefore leſs capable, whatever zeal they 
may diſcover to that end, of doing any conf: 
derable prejudice, either to religion or mora 
lity. If any one ſhould think fit to attack them, 
as T have done the French authors, he may do 
it with good aſſurance of ſucceſs, and 8 
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There are other paſſages in this chapter, where- 


in he has no leſs plainly endeavour d, and par- 


gument is founded at the beſt upon a very pre- 
carious ſuppoſition, that all obligation ariſes. 
from a ſuperior commanding authority *,- For 
there may be ſomething, matter of internal as 


ly founded in the very reaſon of things, and eſ- 

ſential to human nature: Of this ind particu- 
larly is a r ſelf. preſervation, a deſire 
of happineſs, which at all times operates habi- 
tually, even while we oppoſe it by our particu- 


lar actions, and cannot indeed do'otherwiſ 


a right or privilege, but as an obligation of na 
I ſpeak this upon an impoſſible ſuppoſition; 
that an all perfect being, the modeFor Mie 
fection, al to which I own therefore all ra. 
tional beings ought to conform, ſhould not real. 
ly exiſt: But ſuppoſing his exiſtence, nothing is 
de d il HTS 207 
poſitive command, than the moral diſtinction of 
virtue and vice, from a conſideration of his mo- 
jal arrcibates, and the necefſiry kcecbes, dg gor 
imitating them, ſo far as they are poſſibly imi- E 
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there is antecedently no moral obligation upon 


men, bur only in virtue of God's poſitive com- 


mand, there can be no moral obligation upon 


them in conſequence of his command: For I 
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be obliged to obey any command mere 
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uch as the candid reader will pardo 

count of my neceſſary abſence from the preſs. 
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ys as a command; in the capacity of At mon 2 
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fective. And herein the deceitfulneſs of 
| pleaſures of itare not truly Jon] mp 
the underſtanding occaſion'd by our 


mind, they are appretiended to 1 ſo. Tho we ate more generally 


indeed deceiv'd in the judgment which we make of them, becauſe 
de are willing to be*deceiv'd, or unwilling to be a che pains of 


but ably through ſome error in 


diſabuſing ourſelves: Here lie the Grounds of all our folly, of all 


our errors and im wn 215 We cannot defire evil'as evil, that is in 
che nature of che 8 impoſlible, but we annex to it the idea of 


ing in al vicious? actions here narure is not 


(ao om none was bet- 


leafates of virtue are fo more ben t his their 


u principally lies; the 
want of ſtrength or liberty of 
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n V 


good, and under that appearance ve purſue, and unite our Ares „ 
do it; yet the nature of things not depending on gur ; 
their intrinſick conſtitution, they continue ſtill the .» 
| Je CC ; 
Tut reaſon. why we are betray d „ Me | . 
| air wherein it ſo highly concerns us not to be miſtaken, is: . 
Fo obvious. Pleaſure ſometimes attacks us by way of e 7 | 
| 9 or have time to conſi | = 
3 us with ſuch deluding ſmiles, and in fo artful a di _- 
8 ve cannot perſuade ourſelves to believe her our enemy, or ſo r 
as to that ſhe deſigus us any harm, Sometimes ſhe = 
ſucceeds moſt in taking that advantage, —A 
the ſin of our inclination, or 1 NETS 1 
| ; od her a party within, and ihk „ 
us at Once. A . | ; | INN 
daring .Car | > . 
repreſent eri or big | = 
m—_— to — flagrant 1 _EcTtEzT 
enormous — at 3 ſcience is liately awaken'd, yet _ - 
vith reſpect to ſins of. a-leſs. provoking or malignant nature, or „ 2 
more common practice, ſhe has too ordinarily that power over © > 
| a; man, as to meet with much leſs reſiſtance. He is too apt to ” i 
hope that God N him in this PS or to remonſtrate N = 
is it not a lute one SA VCC ( 9504 ar 1555 9” „ NG 1 ak ; 5 Jar . ; i 5 1 1 
| 8. on which criminal e all * . 2 
vers her power, upon which ſhe hs and leads the greateſt nu 1 
ber of ſinnets captive, may be obſerv'd in thoſe publick aſſemblies 
whichſcem eculiarly form d and devoted to her ſervice ; there ſhe re- 
ceives the homage of her votaties, as certain dæmons are ſaid to 
| Indians in many places, after a viſible; manner, anos | 
| ſometimes after the pous —_—_— 
a: n Jn her cle 
; pans. 1 2 or 
foe ber Gif ined, 
with reſpect to the 
eat part of the er N 
e ſey 
J ; „ | | 


mind, that they can look down vith indifference, a 


ſnar'd; ſome by a due uſe o 
Have acquir'd ſo ſtrong, ſo 3232 


who are not voy well and virtuouſly diſpos d, 
impreſſions wh 


that they who moſt encourage or frequent conventions of this 
pos d to the danger ee er ee Wich 5 


whether the action ſhe 
minal, more or leſs diſgui 
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— — drefling at chernſelyes up! afrer'a more. range 


or ridiculous manner. 
'Yzr I. would not here be e endes 


b 


blies for mirth or diverſion, or to deuy that 
nour and virtue may be allow'd, and do in at repair to mem; 
beſides that many of them are in their inſtitution and deſigu more 
agreeable to the rules of chriſtian prudence and ſobriety thian others. 
I only obſerve in general the tendency of them, here they are not 
under due regulations, to favour the corruption which is in the 
world, and pecially bene kamm concourſe of boch ſenes 


in diſguiſe. b . | 14k 14S LW © 45 e 40 
t of | 


Sou perſons idee hes that warn! force and 


rhaps' a 
ſecret contempt on thoſe gay trifles wherewith others. l en- 
. and che grace of God, 


nene-a ſenſe of ey, 
in his preſence, og: 


that they can remain perfe&tly un 


they apprehend themſelves to be ſo, > ir fig 
Jets. Bur ſtill ſuch ſcenes of mirth and 2 


or unexperienc'd perſons, being ſo apt of themſelves to 
the ſtrength, and diſſipate the powers of the mind; as to per 
they are apt to 
are not at all times e oy reliſted nor afterwards 
effac'd' without great difficulty. 5 * 30 Te 
Tr1s, I conceive, may be ad ie en widows 


are not hs leaſt ex 
are ſometimes obſerv'd to attend them. 
Bur whatever artifices pleaſure may e e e fodder: ws, 
us to commit be more or leſs et- 
d; or whether certain circumftances of 
it may tend to leſſen or aggravate our guilt, yet no circumſtanoco, 
no falſe appearances whatever can alter the nature of things 15 5 
to render chat which is evil in at - wen ver in any eaſe 
. to us. 8 mb e 
Wu ar has din hens ed * highly « agreeable 10 che Kat 
ments of Cicero, who had particularly confiderd' wherein the 
per and end of man conſiſts. & Ie cites the opinion of. alf the 
ancient philoſohers to ſhew that happineſs conſiſts in virtue alone. 
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luded by her 
elves up to the motions of their ſenſual a 

the higheſt pretenſion of criminal pleaſure is to imitate 
reſemble what is reall „ but that ſhe is in truth the author 
of all evil. + And that there is even more pleaſute in t 
and conflifts of an invincible virtue, chan in eee * 
. Tux virtue are ; 
| in all reſpects of a more noble bb & excellent kind 3 
the r to man, = pleaſures ariſing from a 

re natural to him, 

order and digniry which he * to maintain in the . 


3 


may not 
ſenſe D doin 
thing contrary to what 
within them, does expect and: demand. | 
I may add, that the pleaſures of ſin, thoſe bench attack us 
moſt violence, and commonly with the greateſt ſucceſs, are the 
pleaſures not properly intellectual, but ſuch as ariſe from the gra- 
tification of our ſenſual appetites, ſuch, as if brute. — 
any real ſenſation of ple ate common to us 
yet at the ſame time may pipe <P 
ſenſibly affect us. * 
CICERO, he elicy'd ſenſation in brutes, males 
a competition between virtue and vice to 
r the latter of them. 1 am very apprehenſive, he. 
e after how ſoft and eaſy a manner pleaſure ab- 
r ſelf to out ſenſes; and 1 find my ſelf t — 
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0 aps may draw a long and numerous train of evils after it. 
* HE . . of ſin are but for a ſeaſon, ve commit them and 


_ _ they, away, but they paſs away in ſuch a manner that the ſtain 
= and guilt of them (till remains in our minds, with a certain diſor- 
1 LE der in our whole conſtitution, wherher they expoſe us, which yet 
1 they 2 ly do, to any external inconvenience, or not. 

| I do not know, if there are not certain, fins that fill us with 


and regret aſter the commiſſion of them, in proportion to 

leaſure we took in them. We wonder when we recolle& our 
ſelves, when: the diſguiſe under which they approach'd or ſurpriz d 
us is taken off, when the fermentation of the blood ceaſes, with 

| a determinate. courſe of the 22 proper to excite and invigh- 

3 determine whether our errors or diſorders more generally. pro- 
_— | _ceed; we then wonder how we came to be „ 
ject of our paſſion, and hat ſecret charms there could be in o- 

ity, Which gaye them ſo great power over us. 


_ diouſneſs and deform 
But it is ſtill more unac le, how upon a retutn of the ob- 


ſome greater evil, 
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= ject, the ſpirits flowing into the ſame chanel again, the mind be- 
= 5 comes as blind as before, and chuſes whar it could not but reflect 


n 
72 * 1 


with ſhame and regret, or perhaps with horror. This only 
„how according to che laws of union between che l an 
the different courſe which the ſyirics take in the bjain, gives 
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* * . erties 


of exciting ſuch and ſuch ſenſations; which 
; ailing from any i 
how they. have towards i 


to be in 30. ding all choſe. es of ſenlo\which wn 1 
ticular motion of the blood or ſpirits ot if ve have th 
time 40 be too familiar witch ſuch ob 


R any fiokul © objects; ir being as: 
while we are under the power of ſuch. dl that the ſame k 
of. ſpirits ſhauld not flow into the brain at 1 
object, as that a high tide of che Thames ſbould be Nopp'd at che 
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e and action of it unavpidable, tl 
only i leſt us towands preſerving our innocence is by u viga- 
rous rcſiſtance, 8 u ach 3 a may N 8 1 
inſtead af deeſing up the object of ant deſire jo itt imaginary — © ©" YG 
beauties and lip 7 | 8, and co men rn  ___ 
| Gchormity, ey. who have coptraged any eli! -. 
if they would eſcape fare deſtruction, . 
o one af theſe methads; there is ao other way but b 
ace af God, which he has no where promis'd, - 
kate habiratl Goners have ve leaſt reaſon, of all 7 
Bur after all, however vice may ſparkle in e 
tho a Lge and delicate m_—_—_— may 
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lx ſhort there is always a beauty in order and regularity that 
pleaſes us, and What a uniform ſtructure is to the ſenſible eye, the 
ſame is a regular and uniform conduct to the intellectual; aud ever 
in the works of art, works in the nature of them indifferent, we 
are willing in order to render them more regular, and thereby to 
ratify the eye, to give up ſome things which we ſhould otherwiſe 
Koen defies to preſerve. N ee e eee e ee 
Ho metaphyſical ſoever arguments of this kind from the idea 
of order to perſuade men to the practice of virtue may be thought, 
yet did we not ſuffer our ſelves to be impos d upon by the deceit- 
fulneſs of fin, could we abſtract our minds from ſenſible objects, 
or free it from the dangerous impreſſions occaſion d by them, the 
love of order would be much ſtronger in us with re to our 
moral conduct, than to any viſible productions of nature or art: 
As the faculty of the mind is ſuperior to the conſtruction of the 
moſt regular houſe or building 995 
Fox which reaſon I take the ſtudy of metaphyſieks to be of moſt 
excellent uſe, not only in order to ſtrengthen the mind, but to give 
it all the perfection in every reſpect whereof it is capable in this 
world. Thoſe who read Cicero will readily obſerve what uſe he 
makes of them, eſpecially in arguing from the neceſſary order 
and reaſon of things, and towards eſtabliſhing the principles, and 
enforcing the practice of a pure 3 It has been thought a 
ood ſign of an improving genius to have a taſte of that excel- 
ent author, certainly it may be affirm'd with equal appearance of 
reaſon, that he who addicts himſelf to the ſtudy of * metaphy- 
ſicks with any competent reliſh of them, lays a very good fou 
dation for his future proficiency, both as they tend to open the 
underſtanding, and to regulate the will and affections. I am not 
indeed without hopes that metaphyſicks, however they have been 
negle&ed, will one day be thought, if men do not begin to think 
them ſo at preſent, as ſerviceable in the moral as mathematicks 
are now generally known to be in the phyſical vorluu. 
IT is from certain concluſions drawn from the natural, neceſſary, 
and invincible reaſon of things the philoſopher I have mention'd 
deduc d the following concluſions: * Thar the law whereby we ought 
to govern our ſelves is nothing but right reaſon deriv'd from the 
Deity, or conformable to rhe rules he has preſcrib'd, command- 
ing what is juſt, and prohibiting the contrary.” That they | 
who obſerve the order according to which ſuperior intelligences a&, 
will find themſelves oblig'd to imitate it by a uniform conduct and 
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2 of life 4 Thar in his Hide of all 


men n 
laudable. "Hr 
and 


F ſuch things as are agreeable” to reaſon; ©" 


Vr I do not deny, neither does this great man, „810 virtue 5 


does often expoſe men to much trouble and diſtreſs; this ĩs aH 
cidental effect of it, and ve ought not to judge concerning the t 
ture of any thing from happineſs in particulat᷑ caſes, but Hin: 


natural and general tendeney of it. Vet were virtue more diſtrefs'd, | 


were her ſerviee attended with greater difficulty, and lefs reward, 
than commonly 
cited upon this,” nor indeed upon 
4 That 2 man vill chuſe to be ufer the greateſt evils rather than 
be wanting in his duty on any occaſion, or in any inſtance of it. 
That rathef than to depart from the rules of virtue and honour 
ne chuſe to expire amidſt the moſt exquiſite torments. ff Thar 
the 

ad an do not oaly live, but after a manner which alone deſerves 
the name of life, And the reaſon of this ſentiment i may be afſign'd 
from what he ſays in another place, 4 That we ſhall then be freed 
from the action of ſenſible objects, and the irregular deſires ariſing 
in our minds by occaſion of them: "Thoſe — now de- 


ies ſo diſtant from the place which they were originally deſigtd 


to "inhabie, ſo foreign to their celeſtial extraction. Wherein not 


only his ſentinierit but manner of expreſſion comport with that paſ+ 


ſage oat the book of wiſdom, rhe corruptible body preſſeth down the 


foul, and the earthly tabernacle * * er abe 5 b 
_— on _ 1 Wild. Ix, +9 Adj pt Et 
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+ 5 ere ullam officii partem, De Fin. lib. 1, 
Qui ftatuit ommem cruciatum 2 intolerabilique dolore lacerari, Potis 9nd aut. offi- 
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@ beat erimus, cium, corporibus rolittis & cupiditatum & emulationis erimus expertes, 
ſt. lib. 1. Ef enim animus ex alli domicilio depreſſus, & 64 e in 
enn. rb N Be FE lib. 3. 
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is commodious but whar is in the nature of it juſt and 
And that it is the proper character of vi virue to chuſe 


eat and excellent petſons, who are gone out of the world be- 


our ſouls, and overwhelm them, as it were, in a crowd of 


it is, yet our moraliſt (he cannot be tod often 
any ſubject) coneludes farther, 
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AN we hear a heathen, argue aſter ſo juſt, ſo moning am 
A ſublime a manner from the matutal order and;seafan of things, 
and yet ſay that arguments drawn from the ſame ꝑtinciples ate gas 
. dry, metaphyſical and jejune to be offer d to chriſtians, or to have 
, 0 any good effect upon them? Upon chriſtiang, vo are more | pecy- 
. liarly ſuppos'd to have theit underſtandings cxorcis d #0, diſceru le 
teen good and evil; and to be more free from the impreſſion of 
neſs of mind and the corruption of mannes. 
Ix may perhaps be ſtill ohjected, that notwithſtanding there s 
always a certain pleaſure in obeying} the laws and following the 
order of nature, and that virtue bas, hoch. in ütſelf and ics;proper 
generally (peaking the advantage of vice, in .cuery 
one of theſe foregoing reſpects, yet upon a competition 


them in the ipreſent argument, the general practice of the world, 
1 1 were that RN us, ſaems to favour the cauſe and ꝓueten 
1 ſions of vice; wiſe mon or \perſans under that character ho have 
. given the preference to virtue as the only true and Talid foundation 
of pleaſure in this life, have acted contrary to their daclar d ſen- 
timents, and which therefore we may reaſonably ſuſpect were not 
deſign'd by them univerſally to ohlige: Or it may be queſtion'd 
whether in what they have ſaid in recommending virtue, the in- 
tereſts of ſociety were nat more eſpecially in their view, to which 

a regular and virtuous courſe of life daescertainly very much can- 
tribute; or perhaps they were diſpos'd by a natural boldneſs, in- 
dolency, or reſervedneſs of temper, to. deſpiſe the pleaſures of the 

world, or were ſtrangers to them, incapable under their 
circumſtances of taſting them, or had ſpolld their taſte of them 
by ſome very dangerous and oriminal.excaſſes.. . 
Tu is is what libertines may object when we urge to them the 
authority of the greateſt man who have preſcribid. the rules of a 

happy life: And they may be anfwer'd ut once upon 'this general | 
principle, that the proper and true pleaſures of a rational being muſt 
. conſiſt not in ſenſual but rational delights, not in ſuch gratificati- 
ons as tend to debaſe human nature, but in ſuch as have a tendency 
to advance the perfection of it. But ſhould I grant for arguments 
fake, that the queſtion concerning the happineſs of a vicious or 
virtuous courſe of life in this world admits of very ſpecious proba- 
bilities on each fide, yet it will follow, that virtue, notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing this conceſſion, ought rather to be choſen, #s' the 27 5 means 
whereby the hi neſs of man is to be atrain d, bectbalt * only 4 
means of attaining his futute and eternal happineſs. - N 


I take it here for granted that God being the ſupteme od and 
end uf intelligent beings, all their motions ought to beh. towards 
kim and terminate in Rm; this is no other duty chan whats ”w_ 
ten in the law, PF 
a and with all thy mind, with all thy ſou and gonh all thy five | 
Now the proper and natural effect of love diſcovers 2 
in rendting us cautions how we offend or are guilty ty of any neglect, 
# very low and moderate of love will ferve'to this pitrpoſe, 
but in exciting the moſt ſtröng, the moſt ardent and ele 
deſires of doing every g thy wy pits 1 g chat ay 
render ns tefal and acceptable to ved" obe. 
I God be, ' as certainly he is or ought to be, 2 fagreme'ob- 
ject of our lore, and this be the rule whereby ve are to examine 
a ve really love him, the diſtin tion of mortal good and-evil 
might, I believe, be deduc'd folely from this principle; tho the 
proof of that diſtin&ion could not otherwiſe be made out; for if 
God act according to a certain order, add be endow'd with certain 
4 neither of vhich ard, as we Have obſerv d, altogethe 
unknown to ua, then the more w conform to that dee and imi- 
tate thoſe perfbetions, the mote we hall not only avoid the occa- 
ſions of offending him, but render out ſelves, od vhaterer we do, 
more Ne 6. WM 
Now love takes a very | fenſible pleafure 15 reflecting chavie 0 
done nothing to 17 e wasdeſign'd, what was pro- 
in the nature but our obligatfon to the practice 
all moral virtues wo * ot from a conſideration” of the 
great end of love, and which alone ext! ſarisfy the defires where- 
Hitt ve 0 offeſs'd, that of enjoyment. If We love God as'we 
ought to do, or only wich that degree of love wherewith' we are 
ſometimes Auel e the creargres ; we hall be careful to de 
jothing that may ſeparate us - 4 greater diſtance from him; no- 
t what tends to b I nearer and nearer, to unite, 
y | | os to Him. a, 4 {3 > 9 70 Te vo res bh thee ttz 32 
* Now we ſhall moſt effectuall ies ab cob n other life 
when we endeavour to have cbmmunion with Him here, imperfect 
_ as it is, in all his communicable atttibates-2nd' perfections ; which 
can only be done by forming the #ules, ſo far as we are able, 'of 
out own conduct from the brighteſt and moſt diſtinct ideas which 
we have of them: In a word, by the prattice of motal duties, which | 
2 here confider not as an inſtituted or e but a 


Werne means of our enjoying God. For all enjoy. 
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| WY ment being deriv'd from the reciprocal agreement of the object 
Eo FS | andthe 


re, the more we are like to God in the moral perfe&ions 
_—_— 5 of his nature, the more we ſhall love him, and receive the ſtronger 
1 and more affecting communications of love from him. Ie is 
1 not either the company or the place we are in, or any external ad- 
—_— - | vantage which we are poſleſs'd of, that makes us happy, but the 
x" temper and diſpoſition of our minds, . which give us a taſte and re- 
a liſh for them. Whatever therefore tends, as a virtuous conduct 
| neceſſarily does, to encreaſe our love of God, or to make us more 
* the objects of his love, does in the ſame degree make us happy, 
by a natural cauſality in the enjoyment of him: As on he 
hand, whatever turns the heart of a finner from the living God, 
or towards the creature, as every immoral action does more or leſs; 
by the ſame natural efficiency, it renders ſuch a ſinner leſs capable 
of loving and uniting himſelf to God, or of being beloved by him. 
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a we ſer conſcictice as; judging. — — 
e eee or at the time of our acting, it is 
certain that conſcience is 4 direct and fall af cha e 
rmcmtable diſtinction of good and evil; for what better or more 
ſatisfactory Proof can we produce of any thing than evidence? 'Now 
ec as it has been defin'd; —— clear and 
diſtinct knowledge of its rule, it will y follow that there 
muſt be ſuch a rule, re 2 eee Wh 6 certain 
or clear knowledge of what is nr. 
Ir will, be 
3 — =; 3 

u nowledpeot a rule as yet not y«nown, » 
| bring ſha erp thing nies n 41. 1091 86 — ne n 
To this 1 anſwer, that the proper and diſtin way 
upon any queſtion is firſt to ſettle the true and — ron. 
on of the terms; and that except conſcience be here explain'd in 
the ſtrict ſenſe which I have mention d, this is not a new objecti- 
on, ot really. diſtinct from the former, Ain common 7380 
nion, but is properly reducible to it. 55 * 

1 add farther, 2 the rule which 1 ded be the matter 

in queſtion | has already been proy'd and aſcertain'd, and therefore 
| tad we Rare ow «rhe cone r grand tar the 
is not Whether the diſtinction of moral 
d from any certain or known rule of 
* . bor whether, ſoppoſing f gh rule, which. it is therefore 
; cient to argue upon che ſuppoſition of, conſcience does — 

"Kill — and more full teſtimony to the truth of i. 

As to every particular perſon indeed — has an inward conſci⸗ 
 ouſneks of ating according to his rule, the truth and certainty of 
fach a rule is neceſſarily evident; otherwiſe he could not know 
| what, according to the nature of conſcience ſtrialy conſider d 
to our preſent notion of it, he is actually ſuppos d to know; the 
| would not know his rule to have any moral obligation 1 in Wann 

he would not know it to be a rul aa. 

Bor indeed the reſolution of the point which. we ate xe OO 
ing does not properly on ſuch proofs, as particular perſons 
Pet Lean ouſneſs of in their own minds, but upon 
reports of conſcience as they may be capable of making ex» 
ternally to athers; whether as diſcovering a ſenſible complaceney 
in conſequence of their good, nn. ee in coi 
of their evil actions. +0 30 8185111 

Now the diſtinion of good and. evil cannot; I take it, bed 
_ ducd'with any certainty from ſuch viſible lets of conſcience in 
other — how a+ ſoever obſervable; | becauſe tho? ae 
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according to their rule, or on from ptivite opitiion: 
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the effects whereof are many times ſo 
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<quily ſtrobng, cbimon, 
or univerſal; which produces them; which cauſe ts tot @ 


on mutable circumſtances, ions, or cultoms, bur in 950 

acts every where, and at all times, after the Artie manner. Fot 
ve do not deny, that in particular inſtances, foine of + beſt, and 
viſeſt, and moſt learned men have entertained very hotions . 
concerning moral duties ; and there are few Mk pak ch one 


or other in the Hoſoph | world may 88 ro uc 4 
| to favour and fup Thi only thovs thit chan is Flfble in the 
he makes, — nf Lo _ not appest to 

t ſtrong, or that however ſtrong x a 
bee he is not al 4 , 


ways in 2 difpofition to attend ka 


or to follow it; chat education, example, cuftorn, nataral rem 


va a deſire to pteaſe; a falſe fame, a p ar tn or p ; 
N ſomerimes obfervab in men who ate caps- 


voy juty, Soy (orion 
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enumerating all the gecidental hinderances in Gu crack) 

betray us into jud ments. #09 hn ett wo! 375, 
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to men a ſtanding 


me Being n ect a ge 


and. are conſcious indeed cha ey © _ ws Parti- 
y, and do &ſte 2 erk in the N 
plication of that 1 45 From which it Wilk Tolle, that We cannot 
— concerning the moral 1 or evit f 45 20908 
e — — her then,” but either from 
the 8 or the inward conſciouſneſs of our owh minds; A con- 
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10 be advantages e drvine revelation from whe fad been ſaid.) _ 
| 26h) be ren ah, e enen wmpgrit or At tel. - „„ A 1 2 5 8 Eo 
N THAT we. bare here obſery'd may be of 3 to re- _. 
VV : preſenc.to us the benefits of a divine and ſtanding rerr- W 
tion en ad. For tho: morality in the great lines and-arnicles ä 
of it has generally obtain dat all times, and in every part of the 1 
ocld, after all the teaſons which have been aſſigud Why men are ä 
ſo frequentiy corrupted. in their notions: relating: to N r 
are certain moral truth, which the moſt barharons and remote + - » x 
Inalan ſees, and * perhaps feels the force of, as much as the moſt _ > 
| learned or orthodox 79 ys a word, tho the heathens f 4 ä 
neral, having no written or reveal d lau ate a lam unto themſe S 2, 
5 1 err own conſciences acciſing, ON: elſe ercmſi g them 8 e "I 5 = 
have made it the rule of their action, or. deviated: ſrom it; yet it r 
muſt be acknowledg d that a perfect ſyſtem oſ the moral law, were 
it not already eier d, yould be highly expedient: and delweable 
to — Both to prevent the errors. which the moſt : 
are ſometimes, for the reaſons beforementjon'd, apt Willi . 
into, concerni ſome of the cleareſt points of morality; and alſo 
: | to aſcertain me practical truths, as to the remoter branches of 
| it, which are allow not-to be equally aun evident to all enn, 
| I 5s $575 We 24 18 4 14 2111 Bal a 4 6A $$ Yd! 132 AM wo? 200769 5 | ; ( 
«<{17 4 Wy n 1 WL LA x "6 t yeah 1 1 a 
pe? 1 of. $71 eee, to ſaceriy) n b © +: f 
Foul 4:01" LEES; +6320 519 $65} 05th. 
N k notion indeed has been latdy. advanc'd, which appears 
IJ. direaly to overthrow: the reaſon here mention'd for the ex- 
| pediency of a divine revelation; which it may not therefore be im- ; | 


| | Fre per for me to take notice of in this place. enn NY 
| II is ſaid then, that ſincerity is the only rule n ve are to 
judge df our ſpiritual ſtate, and that this is the only qualification 
neceſſary to recommend us to the favour and mercy df God. If 
tis be a true notion, and the heathens were capable, as they who 
advance it will acknowledge they were, of acting upon à principle 
of duct, they, to whom. no divine revelation: has been made, 
have an equal advantage towards recommending themſelves to the 
favour. of God with thoſe to whom it has —.— made; and if fo, 
where was the reaſon, the wiſdom, the end of making ne oy 
velation with 1255 to che en en the principal: thing 8 
deſigu d by Warns nos ren bag een ylaups gia A wh e 
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have a right to expect the favour/of God, it is not by vi 
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vour. That their 
them f 


'or mercly as ſach, (earls men 10 the fen of God, then the fin- 
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favour of God, i be incegled ther God. oblig'd to. favour thoſe 


who act ciple of ſincerity, the propoſition is dir 
Caſe; and imp Lops leſs chan a e 8 
it. 45 of 


oodneſs, being of themſelves . 


pleaſes without any condition. - If fincere chriſtians themſely 


ſincerity,” or any ö merit ariſing from it, bat party 
from the free God; which not made to perſons 
without the covenant, how ſincere ſoever they may be in follow- 
2 yet they can have no aſſurance 
that he vill on them any ſpecial acts of his grace and fa- 

boese in Grving bin to the beſt of 
r of their ſhall fo far abſolve 


* 
puniſhment, is what they may expect from the 
term reginade ofthe dine name; but acts of of mere grace 5 


my: We can ne * do geredin.aitle them bur cher 
virtue of ſome unconditional promiſe of God which is not 


* e Rance, that # chriſtian who s/vexy d- 
"OP will e, in r a c o is 
N and practice in all other 2229 — 
Co _ es of Naa and the Supper of the Lord; we 
he pic 6 es 3 4 jug os that God has an- 
nex'd certain peculiar . a two ſacraments when duly 
eee ak, wherher the ſincerity of a man, 
who rejects the uſe of them, neceſlarily entitles him to thoſe 


vileges, which are conveyd in 3 them? fit 


not, then it is not ſincerity alone; or ſincerity merely confider'd/as 


ſuch, which. entitles men to the favour of God; but ſincerity in a 
particular application of the means, which he has appointed, and 
may whenever he pleaſes appoint to that end, vithour any regard 
to the ſincerity of men in other reſpes,”. 1 

To illuſtrate this point by another inſtance; if ſincerity alone, 


cere pietiſt, who neglecto to communicate in any external act of 
religious worſhip, or entertains a notion that pra er, wy 
imports petition to, an all-wiſe and immurable God, can beef 
Hgniicancyz' fach an enthuſiaſt I ſay is: ee e to 
grace or favour of God with one who prays direct and in the 
fervent manner for it. He Derr 
wing cqualy — . | 
| God's 
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mote Fucere 80 that all the ſacrifices | | 2 
cen dhe ſacrißee which Peſus upon | 
| y towards wor yes, Jn men er. © Favour-of God than 
in the metas, original intention of 85 25 
a'conſequential, but a proper and ditect | 
to conciliate the divine favour. It is certain 4 
| to the e 
to ſay, that the by means _- 
of then em, © thiati-that/they are merely e ace 
ig ey en more fidicetes 10 e: 8 
hne net reaſon but a very eminent example to " 
doctrine of fiticerity.”' St. Paul, in evidence e his acting 1 
„when he Ferſcented the church of Gad, declares oo | 
:  jenorantly, that he thought he thereby did God grod ſar | 
vice , that be had hed i in all good comſcience. Theſe are 1 : 
; 
Lake x we are « conſletng it? "He would then have had no — "= 
'tha 00 85 1 | 7 oh 
22 cheſe enpreſfiots in favour of - 
t appear to have ated: inthe iriteſ ſenſe ſin · 
cerely: It is not very credible, - that a of bis knowledge, 
penetration, and t, could have continued under ſo great 
and dangerous a deluſion if be had employ'd the means, as he ' 
to have done, of better information. All this is precariouſly ſpo- | 
ben; men of knowledge, penetration, and good judgment, have 
their errors, they ar are not always in a rr be to examine things | | 
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with the ſame force and ren or they cre divensd 


from examining by extraordinary e 00 accidents, or perhaps 
the efforts of a contrary zeal; or A * may have prejudices from 
education, from declar d om a method of ſtudy, or 


deference to authority — ich are not eaſily Overcome, Af pope 
theſe things be conſiſtent with ſincetity, or at leaſt ſome degree 
it, then t — about the IN of error; or ue 
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5 On . 
judgment and his rule did not 
Len together; but in a partial ſenſe it. might be call dia conſci- 
from the goodneſs of his intention; wes | from 759 
conformably to a rule, -which at the time he verily, beliey'd to 
true, tho it prov'd, which he was afterwards v den ſenſible of hi 


ſelf; to be erroneous. - 3 wy . 
Divixzs have therefore ditinguiſh's berveen 4 \and.a. . 
right or pure conſcience. A good conſciex 
the probity of mind, the pious intention, or 
a man is in at the time of his acting, tho?-he happen 
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ſpecs rightly inform d, and which pong is conſcience i 
enſe, is the reſult of a man's layi 
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38 F the Mona Disttnerion BooxL 
unreaſonable or contradictory cuſtoms: there can no ſuch relation 
be found, it will evidently follow that the grounds of morality are 
not to be ſought for or diſcover'd in them. So that except falſe 
or contradictory propoſitions could be true, we are under a neceſlity 
of diſtinguiſhing between truth, which can only be the foundation 
of our judging concerning moral actions, and cuſtom, which is 
ſometimes very oppoſite to the cleareſt and moſt inconteſted rules 
of morality. Upon this conſideration Plato defines law, that 
law whereby our actions ought to be regulated, and the good or 
evil of them determin'd, to be the diſcovery or er of that 
which really and truly exiſts. By that which really and truly exiſts 
he underſtands the eternal law of nature or right reaſon, which 
amidſt the great variety of the laws of nations founded on preſent 
convenience or captice, or certain unjuſt cuſtoms introduc'd upon 
the ſame motives, does always remain entire, and immutably the 
ſame. Tertullian f argues upon the like foundation; when: he ob- 
ſerves, that Chriſt called himſelf the truth in oppoſition to thoſe 
errors which cuſtom or popular opinion had eſtabliſh'd in the world 
as common rules of life. FFC 
War the apoſtle obſerves cohcerning the faſhion of the natu- 
ral world, that it paſſeth away, is equally applicable to mankind, 
or the rational world, conſider'd in civil life: So, many changes 
happen to them in their way and manner of living, ſo many dif- 
ferent notions with reſpect to the rules of their conduct in different 
ages and countries, and ſometimes in the very ſame age and coun- 
try and among the very ſame perſons, that to make a judgment of 
right or wrong from what they commonly practiſe or profeſs, would 
be to confound the diſtinQion of right and wrong in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it would be at the beſt a diſtinction merely pomingh, 
without any real or ſolid grounds, any grounds but what woul 
depend on mutable cauſes, or occaſional events. So that good 
would be evil and evil good indifferently, not according to the in 
trinſick nature or reaſon of things, but to the accidental circums 
„ade of mee eee roy e on i ares £ 
Vr I do not deny but that where any cuſtom has been intro- 
duc d and long eſtabliſſd, a due and civil regard ought to be paid 
to it, provided the matter. of it be in ĩts on nature a thing indif- 
ferent. In this caſe cuſtom has, and the longer it obtains the more 
it ought to have, the force of a law as being agreeable to common 
ractice and opinion, as to vhich it may be inconvenient to the 
te to make any innovations, where the reaſons for making them 
are not very ſtrong and evident. And therefore the force of cuſtom 
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is ſomerimes ſo great as without any formal or ſtarure law to affect 


men in their neareſt intereſts, in their lives and fortunes, When 
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they act contrary to the tencur of . 
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Coxstibzixe indeed the great variety obſervable in the tem- 


pers and inclinations of men, the different manner of liſe and e- 
duc ation peculiar to perſons in different countries, it is fat from 


being werte of ſurprize or offence that ſuch variety of cuſtoms | 
ſho 


| prevail among them, that, morally ſpeaking, there is the 
greateſt reaſon in the world to expect it ſhould be fo; and it may 


heavenly and ſublunary bodies do to thoſe of the natural world, _ 


Bur as to matters in their own nature right or wrong, good or 


evil, that there ſhould be ſo great difference in the opinions or pra- 
(#51 and who are therefore oblig'd 
to judge by the ſame rule, and in theſe reſpects to think and Te 


rd 


Rice of men, of reaſonable 
the ſame thing, that this difference ſhould not only be ob 
among perſons of different nations, tempers, and religious perſua- 
1666p even among thoſe who live under the. ſame civil eſta- 


bliſhment, and profeſs the ſame faith; that even the ſame perſons 


in the revolution of a few years, of a few months, or perhaps a few 


days, ſhould entertain inconſiſtent principles, or conduct chemſelyes | 


by quite oppoſite, maxims ; this indeed is what gives juſt occaſion 


both of ſarprize and offence: But at the ſame time it diſcovers how 


fallacious a way we take in judging of the good or evil of men's acti- 

ons from common 2 or opinion, it directs us to conſult that 

inward and true li 
Feri are to be aſcertain d. 
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Fo want of examining the nature of things by 


ſeveral parts of the world; ſome of them ſo ſhocking that they 
cannot with decency be mention'd; others ſo inhuman, as that of 


the Carthaginians in ſacrificing their children to Saturn, that of the 


Hyrcanians mention'd by Cicero, who train'd up dogs, whereof 
they had a moſt generous race purpoſely to devour them, believing 
no other interment ſo honorary, that of the Indians in eating their 


parents and friends after their death, that of ſeveral barbarous na- 
tions who {till feed on human fleſh. „ W 


Or cuſtoms have been introduc d even among nations more 
polite, very irreconcileable to the common and cleareſt principles 


ol morality. The Lacedemonians, famous for their wiſdom, and 


26 Hyrcanil plebs publicos alit canes, optimates domgefticos : Nobile autem genus canum illud 
| ſtimus eſſer Sed pro ſud gui acultate parat, à quibus lanietur, eamgue optimam illi eſſe 
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cenſent ſepulturam. Tall. . Ib. 1. prope fin. 


be thought to. contribute no leſs to the beauty and agreeable ſtare = 
of the moral world, than the different apearances bak among the 


t, whereby alone the proper bounds and mea- 


| this light, not 
only ridiculous but very impious cuſtoms have been introduc'd in 
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Political government, not only allow d of theft, but publickly en 
coutag d it in their youth train 'd up for the ſervice of the (tate: 
Tho if there be any certain or evident 9 — of morality it 
appears to be this, that no man ought by ine rect or fraudulent 
methods to take away the right of another perſon. This Oeco- 
nomy of the Lacedæmoniant was not therefore grounded * rea- 
ſon, but upon a general cauſe of errors and corruptions which are. 
in the world, the influence of mere cuſtom and example.” The 
had obſerv'd that the ſucceſs of the moſt unjuſt and/diſhonourable 
enterprizes by princes or publick ſtates appear to authorize them: 
It was certainly equally allowable in private perſons to commit all 
manner of — which they could with ſafety, or without 
nes pn, eee eee ee eee e a. 
Hu we may diſcover one reaſon why ſo many other impions 
cuſtoms have prevail'd conttary to reaſon. The generality of the 
world, who want = qa? or ſtrength of mind for judging of things 
upon a due and ſtrict examination, ſatisfy rhemiſelves' with follow- 
ing the publick judgment, eſpecially of their ſupe tors, but above 
all of rhe civil magiſtrate, as being ſappogd molt capable of j g- 
ing tight, and as he ſupports his jadgmebr by a viſible and rong 
authority, Whea' therefore princes have thought fit to recommen; 
any ulage by their example, or to enact any Jaw, how unjuſt loever 
in itſelf, by an expreſs ſanction, we are the lels to wonder if ſuch 
uſage has by degrees obtain'd, or ſuch law beet . ſubmitte 
to br their ſubjects, how much ſoever men of deeper Penetration, 
or who examin'd things more accurately, have diſcover d che in- 
juſtice of cheit procceqiägs in borh reſpeds, This renders it it 
particular incumbent on princes, arid in proportion, on all perſons 
of ſuperior diſtintion and authority, tc regutate all their Jeſigns 
Add actions by reaſon, and never under the umbrage 'of their power 
to patronize vice, or miſlead men into miſtaken notions Gf uſtics 
or moraliry. We are not therefore to reſolve the origin of certain 
other cuſtoms, ot common opinions, which, ith pious as they were, 
have ſometimes too generally obtain'd, into any tidrural or reaſon- 
able grounds but into the force of example or authority, which 8 85 
even in chriſtian nations is ſometimes ſo ſtrong as to confound the 
idea of virtue and vice, with reſpect to rear numbers of men, in 
ſome of the brighteſt and moſt id conteſtable inſtances of them; ſo 
far at leaſt, that whatever their real ſentiments are yet profeſſedly 
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and were carried away by the motives aſoremention d into corrupt 


4 
. 


| praRtices, by no means reconcileable to the principles, of ſtrict rea- 
| 2 or morality; that inceſt, adultery, fotnication, and all man- 


* F 


ner of impurities even in their ſacred rites of worſhip, according to 


their notions of worſhip, were in ſome places openly allow'd and 


and ſupported by princes or other perſons of ſuperior authority; 
but, according to the theology of thoſe times, there, was ſcarce 


rears Dt that men were capable of umn, which they © 
the „ in 8 e 


had not the example of the gods to recommend, and, | 
of arguing, to authorize the practice of. So that in truth the mo 


ion, and they were vicious, if it be too harſh to ſay upon prin- 
Bur without having recourſe to the authority of their Gods in 
vindication of their corrupt morals, it is certain that princes had 
then, and will ever have a great power towards recommending any 
criminal | = 1 to the publick which they are publickly known 
to exemph 


them, but are conſcious to themſelves at the ſame time that yice, 
however ſet off by an external luſtre, yet really contributes to ren- 


der finners' mean and contemptible; therefore. it is not e 


matter of diſtaſte to them to obſerve that their conduct has force 
enough to recommend itſelf to imitation: They thinł it ſome dimi- 


nution at leaſt of the contempt which: they apprehend naturally 


due to 4 vicious character, that if they are chargeable with it in 


cettain reſpects, yet they ate not ſingular. It was upon this mo- 


tive, and the inſtance may ſerve for an illuſtration of what has been 
ſaid without producing any other, that Seleucus having out of an 
exceſſive paternal tenderneſs given up his wife to the embraces of 

| his ſon who had entertain'd ſo violent a paſſion for: her, that 

there appear d no other choice but either of gratifying it, or 
endangering the loſs of his life; that Heleucus after this, the bet- 
ter to prevent that reproach which he foreſaw would accompan 
fo ſhocking and ſingular an action, made a law to legitimate, 1 
far as his authority would extend, the like practice for the future. 

When St. Paul therefore charges the Corinibians with negligence 


for not puniſhing an inceſtuous fact of the ſame kind, as a og | 


not * nan'd among the Gentiles, we are not to infer that this learnec 
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ractis d. What gave vice and corruption ſo great opportunities 1 
adi themſelves wider in the wor d, and of eſtabliſhing almoſt 1 8 
an univerſal empire, was, that they were not only countenancd 


groſs impieties became on many occaſions even a part of their te- 
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they are able a juſt eſteem in the minds of the people ſubſect to 
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Apoſtle was i done that Selewcus had made ſuch a law, or chat 
on there h n'd a like inſtance of impiety i 
world: But wir, t this law had not been originally. of any 
fc, or afterward was difas'd; or if auy fach inſtance had accidentally 
| happer'd among the Gemules, yet it was either ITY Ou; 

or was ſpoken of with deteſtation and abhorrence. 
Wu ar has been obſetv'd is ſufficient to ſhew, chat we. are by 
no means able to form a judgment concerning the law of nature, - 
or the true diſtinction of good and evil, from any cuſtom or com- 
mon opinion of nations; which are in many reſpects ubreaſonable, 
and ſometimes altogether inconſiſtent; Amdtharfach perſons there- 
fore who would make cuſtom or common opinion the only true 
origin of that diſtinction, neither . aber a racional or co 
ſiſtent manner. | 

1» oppoſition to ſuch men Cirero * ar: a Juſt and 0 
lent manner: There is nothing more — to reaſon or the 
dignity of mankind than to have a clear notion of what is tight, 
and of our natural obligations to obſerve it: it does not de- 

nd upon mutable opinion but the nature of things! which is un- 
change _ And in another place, , Seeing the diſtinction and 
agel good and evil are founded in nature, we ought to di- 

iſh 1.1 is beende or honeſt from what is infamous by the 
_- for a deciſion of the caſe to nature ; tho 
it muſt be ackneviedp that the vatiety of opinions and different | 
ſentiments of men 45 much to confound us in making out 
theſe diſtinctions. And becauſe we do not obſerve the like diffe- 
rence in the judgments of men concerning things which are the 
objects of ſenſe, . we conſider ſuch judgments as having a natural 
00 direct certitade in them: Whereas thoſe things which are of 
mote abſtract nature, and the proper ſubjects of a rational diſqui- 
fition, appearing in a different light to different perſons, and to 
the ſame perſons at different times, we conclude they beve no ſolid 
or real foundation, but only in opinion. 

Mr. Hobbs t, "which diſcovers how inconſiſtently be argues in 44 
ducing che diſtinction of good and evil from the Cover and ſandti> 
ons of che civil mugiſtrate, argues in certain places very juſtly con- 

certing the natur light of reaſon to direct both our j 7 
and practice. He calls it that natural law which God has 74 
and promulg'd to all tmet'by-his eternal, and to them innate, word. 
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s nature ſo corrupt as generally or univerſally to fail mankind in 
the rules of their conduct? Would not this be a l highly 


ue univerſale 
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1. Tux we ſay, both thelegiſlator and the law are fufficiently 
vindicated if the wrong conſtructions which men make of the law 
are not owing to any obſcurity in it, or any invincible defect in 
themſelves, but from their want of attention, from the force of 


example, eſpecially. when power or authority, when rewards and 


puniſhments are apply d to ſupport and enforce it, FAD 
2. THovcH ſome rob errors and corrupt practices have ob- 
rain'd in he world, and ſpread themſelves, on occaſion of the fore- 
going cauſes of corruption, almoſt univerſally over the face of it, 
yet as to the general principles of morality mankind have been al- 
moſt univerſally agreed: That God is to be honour d, our parents 
to be lov'd and obey d, that beneficence to our neighbour is a com- 
mendable and reaſonable duty, are principles which have ſeldom 
or never admitted of diſpute; however men in the application of 
them may have differ'd from one ano tber. 
3. THsxE never was any nation in the world which look d upon 


morality as in its own nature a thing arbitrary or indifferent, whar- 


ever groſs notions they entertain'd in ſome reſpects: However 

they might err in their way of reaſoning upon particular duties of 
the natural law, yet they all concurr'd in this, that the law of na- 
ture, in whatever inſtance it appear'd diſtinctly and expreſly to be 
| fo, was of neceſſaty and indiſpenſable obligation. 
4. War ſhould it be thought a better argument againſt the na- 
tural and immutable diſtinction of good and evil that mankind 
have not been in all caſes able clearly to diſcover it, than it is an 
argument againſt the truths of the goſpel, even with reſpect to 
- morals, that chriſtians ſometimes, and in great numbers too either 

_ miſtake or, out of one ſiniſter motive or other, wilfully pervert or 

miſapply their rule? It is highly agreeable ro the goodneſs and 


* 


wiſdom of God that he ſhould afford us ſuch a meaſure of light as 


may be ſufficient to direct us both in our judgments and practice 
but if we will not attend to that light, or follow it, the fault is 


not to be charg'd upon any defect in it, but on an inexcuſable abuſe 


of our own liberty and the divine goodneſs. s. 
J. Ir it be argued farther, chat corrupt opinions have not only 
obtain'd in the world, but have been in certain cafes advanc'd by 


men who wrote with the greateſt applauſe and ſucceſs upon the 


ſubjects of morality: That Plato, for inſtance, that Socrates and 


Cato, made no ſcruple of allowing a community of married wo- 


men, If it be ſaid that Cicero * himſelf was not aſham'd to plead 8 


un enim boc fotum noneft N quando reprebenſum,quande non permiJum fuit ?Pro Mai 


* 


ol in favour of fornication, and that too upon the mere force 
tom. We anſwer that men of the greateſt penetration and 
vit are not infallible ; that they may have a particular tem 


mind or turn of thought which diſpoſes them in their 
upon certain ſubjecte to make wrong judgments; that 
times take things without due examination 
ttat this poſſibly might be the caſe of - great men hs. 
mention d, who having obſerv d that the Lacedemontans, the moſt 
wiſe and ſevere among all the-commonyealths'of Greece, 
ordinarily, upon a ptalpe& of having more handſome children, ad- 
mit ſtrangers to their bed, were hence induc'd to think that there 
could de no great moral rarpitade in all or repeating 10 
As 5 to d caſe of f fornication, ve are to conſider Cicero as ned 
| which: ald with 
o_ 
or — erences for the ben 
their real ſentiments ; it is ſuſſicient to m 
lent orator only argues from 
guments to ſupp at he 
neſs of thing ieſelf; che only rule 
our judgment i in the preſent queſtion. 


1 or the natural diſtindti. 
arome au- 
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1vinss have not perfetly concurr'd in their ſentiments upon 
dect tho them who maintain it in the af- 
conſiſtently with their own 
„a it is gen ly held and  acknowledg'd on 
ides, the morality of our actions depends on the relations 
wherein things ſtand, and the ſeveral proportions which they bear 
to one another; chen the intrinſick nature and reaſous of moral 
— 14 2s unalterable as thoſe relations or proportions wherein 
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they are — 3 —_— ariſe. —— it will, in 
this common way of ar be equally impoſſi at God ſbould 
render that which has N and intrinſick in it mo- 
rally evil, or that which has a moral and intriaſick evil in it mo- 
— „as that he ſhould cauſe a body to be extended and not 
extended, or the ſame 3 In e pap the 
fame time, * or twice two not to make oc ann 2 
Tut reaſons of our conduct, as moral agents, are funded 28 
ve before obſerꝰ d; in truth, agreeably to the doctrine of Plus; 
and a greater than Plato, holy David himſelf, had the ſame ſen- 
timent, and deſignd to communicate it to others: Where he con- 
feſſes, that he bad choſen the way of tub, and walked before God 
WS; that the lau of God is trut , and that be keepeth truth for 
ever. All theſe are forcible ex to denote that truth, and 
the law of God, the natural law given to moral ene the wie 
of their behaviour, are equally immutable. 

Bur becauſe certain facts — been plended from ſcripture i 
favour of the contrary” opinion, to ſhew that the moral law is al- 
terable by divine authority, it will be proper to examine the nature 
of thoſe facts in partieulat, and to grey en as, hy" have 
towards ſupporting that opinion. 5 

Ir is pretended; in the firſt plics, chat inceſt is contty: to the 
155 of nature, and yet chat it was tolerated; nay, that in the in- 
fancy of the world it became neceſſary in ordet to the 2 

on of mankind. Secondly, That is is contrary to the of 
ture to put an innocent perſon to death; to take away by force 
from another perſon what he is in lawful and undiſturb'd Poſleſſ- | 
on of; to have plurality of wives or the uſe of unmarried 
and yet in direct violation of all theſe laws the ſons and daughters 
of Adam according to the Maſaict account muſt have had that com- 
metrce, which the natural law condemns” as inceſtuotis. . Abraham 
vas commanded by God himſelf to ſacrifice his ſon: The Ifaeliter 
by the ſame vine authority {| pt ibd the Afgy Agyptians: And the pa- 
 triarchs before and under the law were permitted the uſe of more 
women than one at leaſt, without any . denunciatib of God's 
diſpleaſure againſt them on that account,” or any rr 172 of 
remorſe on their own part. 138 8 

To this it is anſwer'd, chikiwoked of theſe rank 1 
nature was alter d, but only the ſubject matter of hamatr ation 
being * circumſtantiared, an 1 that” men 


1 Ef autem jus 9 1 ne A Do e- yr: | 
ein immenſs of Dei potentia, dici tamen quedam poſſu't, ad que fe illa non 11. Sicut 
ergo ut bis tuo non fin guat FR, oft effici, ita ne bor quidem, ut quod intrin- 
r OI, wala ih ft: Ter: ets of pack. L 1c f. * 
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ſhoald 46 m a different matter. greateſt difficulty ſcents to 
lie in aceounting for the caſe of inceſt; it being a crime not only 
univerſally' condernn'd-in all parts of the civiliz'd o 


rid, hut what 
in many nations is thought worthy. of death: A dime to which 
nature to have given mankind an inward and more ſenſible 
reluctance than to moſt other crime. 
© Tr is neceſſary therefore that we: ſhould digi between ſack 
aQions ad are done by man conſider'd as a member of ſociety,” an 

thoſe done by him in his private or religions capacity. The rule 
of his action in reference to publick ſociety, — whereby he is to 
judge and vhereby God intended he ſhould jodge concerning the 
morality of it, is the publick good and happineſs of mankind; This 
was the end, the principal 800 for 'which God inſtituted ſociety; 
and to this end the commerce we are ſpeaking of between the chit 
dren of Adam, became, when the world was firſt to be peopled, 
viſibly ſubſervient, ot rather abſolutely neceſſary, It was hot then 
contrary to the luv of nature that Gol gave ſo 2 
ſion at that time to his creatures, but highly teaſonable with re ſpe 
to one principal end of his creating them, and which could not 
be otherwiſe-attain'd: Tho, as the reaſotis — 
now eeas d, as it would rather in ſucceeding ages have been pre- 
22 to the good and intereſts of ſociety than conducive to them, 
contrary both to divige. and — as inet 


and of a very — ity too, ned nature. 

1 = pgs 22 that tho cireumſtances — the _ 
liry of our actions, yet the law of nature is unalterable; yay 
law, «he law of reaſon, * always and invincibly requiring that 
der differerie cireumſtances ve are rouge under different obli 
255 Wi acm therefiire; that in this as well as ede folloving in- 

ſtances the law of nature was not violated, or properly 2 
with; Ber really conform d to; and that che change was not in 
i, butin certain extraordinary circutriftanced alten 1 0 - 


* 
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” 1 defines this law, Jus aurutalt eft Arne Abe 4 
cans attui alitu, ex ejus comvenientid aut diſconvenientid tum ipid naturd rationali, ine ſſe nora - 
lem turpitudinem, aut neceſſitatem moralem. |. 1. c. 1. 5. 10. 1. That al is here to be render d 
2 law, a evidently from the former ſection: E, & tertia juris fignificatio que idem 

val! quod ew quote was ly luise ſumitur us fit wn * 


—— ates miner, n, fedres be qut jr nave . 
Jie, — recipit. Ib. par. 6. * 
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ſtill more eaſy. It is contrary to the law of nature that any one 
ſhould put an innocent perſon to death, becauſe no man has a na- 
tural right or authority to that end: But God in whom all right, | 
propriety,” and dominion is veſted, may take away the life oy an 48. 
innocent perſon, and in virtue of the ſame ſovereign power by what 
means or by what inſtruments he thinks fit. Abraham therefore in 
being inſtrumental towards executing the deſign of God, did not 
act contrary. to the reaſon. or equity of the law, thou ſhalt not kill 
an innocent perſon; but ag: cably to a known law, which no cir- 
cumſtances can alter the ſubje& matter of, thou ſhalt obey God in 
vhatſoever he commands. n ” 3 


* % 


. 


Wu ar is here obſerr'd is indifferently applicable in the reaſon of 
As to the caſe of polygamy and concubinage, tho? they are 
now Fan the nature of On r or breaches of the 
moral law, being contrary to the good, the peace and happineſs 
of ſociety, which rules, as I obſery'd before, we are INS | 
concerning the morality of our actions in reference to ſociety : Vet 
God for wiſe reaſons of his providence, reſpecting theſe ends, might 
under certain circumſtances authorize them; and ſhould: the ſame 
circumſtances at any time hereafter occur, he may, for any thing 
r I can; diſcover to the contrary, ſtill authorize them. 
II is more reaſonable, it is more for the honour and ſervice of 
WE 2 tteligion to ſuppoſe, that the patriarchs before the law and many 
E = holy and good men under it did believe themſelves innocent in 
5 . the practice here with they are here charg d, than that they ſhould 
=. have liv'd many years in a known, habitual and preſumpt fin; 
5 and have died in it too at laſt, without giving any A ms: 
1 nds an den guilt ws 12 E ele n wil 5s ws; - 
—_— :  - Ox: this ſuppoſition all the arguments drawn in favour of the like 
=. _ practice from their example can be of no uſe to thoſe who now 
alledge it. If God for the hardneſs of their hearts, or any other 
onfideration accidental or peculiar to the Jews, was pleas'd for 
a time to permit a practice, which to other perſons under diffe- 
rent circumſtances is condemm d, this does not infer any change 
in the nature, but only in the application of the general law to 
particular caſes, or to perſons in a different ſtate of Nite 83 
I know it is a common and very juſt maxim, that we are not to 


plead le againſt law or precept; but {till men are apt to think 
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| . ®. Theexcellene author cited, 2nd in. the ſame x ng accounts for both. 
5 theſe facts; Si quem Deut a ee, res alicmius auferri, — wy ine 
= , . + | | | | themſel ves 5 
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diſpenſation. Yet] ſhall 


x — eee 
lygamy to: he abſolutely and in | = 
og ply of them, that ie is only o in , , 
: God: Which ver of theſe o- CEE =_ 
Pin of prohibiting poly are princi- 2, ns 
eee conſiderations; and they ſeem to hare 1 
2 That it is prejudicial 1 
dcreation o children, Which is the great end for which Z 
| — 2 1 Which is a leſs principal, but * "a 
— — end, that it tends to diſturb the pesee aüd eg. _ { 
ilies,” and thereby more or leſs affects allo the publick = | = 
| ſay on the er ſide that it being 4 _- 
is ſaid . to be | = 
| (olutely in wn: . 3 9 5 ES, 1 P A 
Me 8 ELdE x, = * R — * 175114 135 5 ä bu: , 
| 8 as well as in the ö | „ 
| im extracedi occaſions from the ſimplicity. | „„ 
8. ing them, or even by ä 
. cen, 
their different motion, ſite, or contextute; nature 
of chem continues till the ſame: And indeed the nature of every 
& ſuch that it cannot be chang'd without the ion of the 
ching Thus it is in motals; things which accidentally b. . 
the means 'or conditions of what we call moral good or evil * | 
ee Un ke 
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: alm, the — matter whereof o derer — at "wy — ot 
under any citcumſtances. 62 n Mit op . Ne 1 199 

II is urg'd farther, that the leviſlror as a right ro diſpenſe with 
his own laws, and to diſcharge his ſubjects i pects he 
pleaſes from cheit obligation to them: 'T herefore God; the author 
of the natural law, may as he- pleaſes, by right of his ſovereign 


authority, abrogate it either 'w olly or in part. This afgument 
only hn Ak — ſuch laws as depend on the poſitive will of 
God are alterable or determinable by him at pleaſure; but laws/an- 
tecedently founded in the natute of things, in his own moral at- 
tributes and perfections, and which render his own nature a law 
to himſelf, can no more be the ſubject matter of than thoſe 
neceſſary and eternal relations can be d eſtroy d ebe i moral at- 


tribuees and perfections neceſſarily e towards one mother 


' Laws therefore eſtabliſſꝭd by the arbitrary power of God, 
as thoſe temporary laws which are enacted by princes, N ſuſpende 
alter'd, diſpens'd with or even abrogated at pleaſure! u acts | 
of the divine rerogative admit of a very diſtin conſideration from 
thoſe which flow from the eſſential refine and perſections of the 
divine nature. Now tho fuch thin . are of arbitrary point- 
ment are only good or matter of « a by rwe e that ap. 
E or Wing; of arbitrary — ibition are only evil in 1 
uence of their being prohibited, yet what is requit d by the law 
of nature is naturally good and obligatory, without any _ 
or expreſs inſtitution; as what is 'condemn'd' by the law of nature 
is for that reaſon naturally evil, whether it be prohibited or not 
by a ſpecial law; la ſhort the diſtin&ion between tive law / and 
the moral law is founded in this difference; the ſubject mütter of 
'poſitive law is ſomething to which we are antecedently under no 
obligation; and which" only obliges by dirtue of its being enacted, 
and perhaps to a certain limited period. The ſubjet' marcer of a 
moral law is on the other hand ſomething an e al: in the vi- 
ſible reaſon of 1 it, obligatory: to us, and t tion thereof will 
always continue unchangeably the ſame; un was 'obſerv'd 
before, the different circumſtances of- the — to hom ſuch 
law is given require à different application of iu. 
Io reſume the caſe of Abrahams, becauſe this ſubject ought to 
be diſtinctly examin'd, when he was s'commanded by God to ſa- 
'crifice his fon: 1 ſhall give ve you the opinion of the two ſchotbi- 
men upon it. KHcotus maintain d,; that Abrabam by: — 
thority was adn. exempted! from the power and obligation 
of the law, bon ſhalt not till. This law, ſa ys he, was not hereby 
alter d. ot abro ee. but ſtill continued to oblige, ; only Abraham, 
In ſpecial di Ron, was AN 3 rule. as. 
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quiizias, 5 of. che term T — ER caſe, ot 
the. deſign for which it is employ'd; — Gi en e | E 
late. power of life and death, when he cammands ang one tn be 2 HR 
put to death does neither intend a relaxation of the law wholly/or BE 
in part; and therefore there is no occhſion why: the perſon m- —A 
ploy'd to execure ;his command ſhould: be exceps cd: from the, ge- e 
neral intention of the law: And it is the intention and. not the 1 
letter of the law, which, in out diſquiſitions upon the: ſubject of mo- - + = 
ralizy, we are. always to conſider. When a perſon at the ſpecial = 1 
command of God puts another to death, he is ſo fat from acting ', ,— 


; the law of nature in obeying ſuch a command, en Z 
law of nature indiſpenſably requires he ſhould obe i.... 1 
15 eren 59. enn 163"; nl nt, no PAI * 0 Bk: Ori! 4 ds | 2 _ 
9* l 1 Rang inn 216 t * c Tl ** wel 493165 of | bo 15 vol = 
ene yl 15 b Vidi going i EYE VI i an T9701 289 s wy Wal þ I 
Certain a in riference co ths T 
„ i 31 Bids of (Of | 
> UT hovithen, or. by whit! rules ſhall 1 bal abe 60 dilin- Zu—— nn 
8 guiſh beinen ſuch natural laws which uticder different cir n 1 


cumſtances we are diſchargd from all obligations to, and ach}  —© 
n e eee e FF 

lere £ SAS 41.10 Hil 6 471130 Od $34; 14530 40 15437 .069 »t | = 2. | 
Tun is ſome difficulty in in reſolving this queſtion; however in Z 
order to a reſolution of it i ſhall propoſe the fol Ar © '- = = 
fas 1. Tur change of circumſtances principally cauſes a different . r 
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obligation of the law with I to government and the ſtafa ff | 

civil commerce or ſociety; The good of ifocietyi being the end *' 7 

for vhich God inſtituted 08800 law of nature is t be applied | 4 ©, 

wich chat view i for which-rcaſon | ſome: things may be narurall 4 

lawful, ot prohibited at one rime, or in ons age, which BEES 
a ns foi another The law of nature which 4 and te "2 „„ 
the puhlick good rang ſtill in the general, rule inviolably T 

lame. $03 3p 10 16-99} at 265 yvigns een nm eine ally | 

_ vu2bT u6st duties wherchy ve are made partakers of the divine | 

or which conſiſt in our iiuſtitutingit e moral perfection of 1 | 722 

it, arc ach whereof no change of circumſtances can ever alter rr 


e the rule in the particular application of it. Tha man „ 
fd always in a diſpoſition 0 cite acts of juſtice, holi- | 1 


neſs,- and: beneficence, and chat he ſhould; actually Eereiſe themmm © 
whenever a proper occaſion offers to that end; ba he ſhould be r 
hte in e we en of his mind, aneten 1 1 
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to think more high 
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promiſes, — — are duties inchmbent on lum 
at all times, and in every ſlate or condition of lie. No cirtum- 
frances can exempt him from the rule which renders theſe duties 
obligatory to him, becauſe: no circumſtances can vary the idea 
which he has, 3 RT fections; whetrin 
theſe virtues are and from "original derive 
the force which they have to oblige 6 aus or 4A en 
„Tur a to thoſe e e e ods bn 
(nes; and in conſequence: of our neceſſary” dependence on bin, 
the ſame, 
ſtances. It can never be lawful to throw off our dependence on 
God, becauſe it is abſolutely impoſſible iti the reaſon of the thing, 
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1 te and of chis kind are the following particulats, 
hieb contain che general and primary rules, or matter of good 
and evil: As that good is 10 be putſued, and gvil.avoided;. ahat 
we. ſhould. live. cighteoully,.. ſoberly, and godly; that we ſhould 


ve God; that we ſhould do to hers what in a ſuppos d chapge 
of circumſtances. we would have them do unto us; that we 
be humble and modeſt, and dc Lhe tends to the happincG or 
fection of our own nature: Theſe general rules and p inciples of 


1 — oblige at all timey,. in all places, . under all other cit- 
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Orux lays of nature ate in che like manner — Bel wh 
cauſe they preſcribe rules for the worſhipping of God, -and req quire 
the homage which is ſolely and 2 due to hims ſuch ate 
2 115 55 which, require that we ſhould baue no other gods but 
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ferent circumſtances ; at different times, or in different counr - 
tries, Or, are not equally commodious or neceſſary to the common . 
intereſts of ſociety ; to which Private good or convenience ought = 
ever to give place. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a nation, a h. 
- er people, gover d alina laws from the reſt, of the world ̃ 
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God ſo ſtrictly prohibited uſury to that people; eſpecially-where the 
vere immediately concern d. Some indeed tho the pro- 
ition \ againſt uſury is expreſs'd.j in | + general terms, yet have ar 
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8  , therhave occahon to illuſtrate. It is ſufſicient - obſerve at preſent, 
= ©. A chat the law of nature, being the ſame with the law of right rea- 
_ - - ſom, is unalterably the ſame with thoſe true and ſeveral relations 
| of things upon which we reaſon. But the rights of nature depend- 
ing chiefly,” if not, except in a very few — ſolely upon ſu- 
perior authority, upon divine or civil inſtitution, they are alterable 
according to the reaſons of fach inſtitutions. A man, for inſtance, 
has @ natural right to eat the fruits of the earth, which he does 
. not find to belong in propriety to another perſon; he has alſo a 
natural right to defend himſelf from violence, and to take all in- 
nocent methods for the pies of his life 2 Nay the claim and 
exerciſe of theſe rights in his pure natural ſtate are not only lawfal; bur 
really obligatory to him. But ſhould God forbid him to eat of any 
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acid deſireable-for food, ſhould he command. 
bim to be altogether paſſive under any external: Molence, or even 
to do violence to himſelf, here the rights of nature are ſug 1 
an rity, to vhich reaſon, to vhich the law of ee dbliges 
him to ſubmit! rn 5 (eh wick F 15 Falte N . 

How far the civil magiſtrate is concern'd/iithis diſtinction un-. 
cerning the law and the rights _ ner Woge Vappoer more Parti 1 
cularſy under my next enquit 7). e ee | 
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ready. queſtion is, «whether, there are not certain na- 
— rights en nich iht authority of God is allowed to ſu . 
ede, yet otherwiſe conſider id, of ſo inviolable a natute chat ns 
authority. can be ſappos d to extend ſo far, without an e- | 
preſs revelation from God, as to have any power over them. 
To vhich it may be reply d, chat government, 28 1 here tale 

it ſot granted, being a divine inſtitution, all methods vhich ate reall 7 
to preſerve i it appear to be lawful; otherwiſe God has a 

pointed an end, a very wiſe and good. end, without providing te 
competent means of atraining it: A concluſion which neither his 
w nor goodneſs will admit us to infer, / And for this reaſon, ſin e 
neither the peace, nor order, nor happineſs. of ſociety can be pre- 
2d without inflicting capital puniſhments on certain offenders, 
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the world have * * tit lawful to award and actually | 
. en s to other matters of conſequence + © 
ck good or bene but which have not ſo imme- 
diately . to the ſuby of government itſelf; as the ſtate 
was more or leſs affected with them, - criminals. have in | 1 


been puniſh'd with pecuniary mulcts, with the loſs. of liberty, o 
fame, or perhaps of limbs: All which. proceedings, how 7 7 
ſoever to the rights, yet are ceftainly "ag to the law of 
ture ſince. men are incorporated, into ſociety... 
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rhe publick good,; why this method . 
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vocommed, being willing, 
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which we uſe to petſuade _ 4 


grounds to believe that it is actually 
on all that any arguments 
are more or leſs forcible, i | It 
or by occaſion 

more or leſs averſe to the th 


which we would 


Ons of the ordinary means, , for inſtanice,” | 
erred td the faith of Cr 1 
\ and be. pan or whoſe mind is'free from paſſi ion and | 
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735 Of the Monza Disrincvioy Boos I 


I God in the conveyance of his grace ſhould make no uſe of 
natural means, of the tempers, diſpoſitions, the application or un- 
derſtanding of men, why. is hearing, thers all heb means are 
acquir'd, made a condition of attaining faith? Why is not faith, 


by an immediate act of the divine power, implanted in the minds 
of all thoſe whom God calls, or deſigns to call, to the profeſſion; 
of chriſtianity? Is it not evident from hence that nature may be 
made inſtrumental towards the reception and efficacy of grace? 
And tho our beſt natural diſpoſitions, or acquit'd babits; do not 


deſerve grace in a ſtrict ſenſe, yet they render us more ſuſceptible! | 


4 


of it; which may therefore induce God, who always adapts the 
fitteſt means to his 71 both to confer it upon us, 


E 


2 


and favour. 


. free: 


ſery 


a very great 


0 


—— w free-will, found 

concerning grace and free vil found A more. caſy xecaption 

he having aſſerted that the virtues for which many of Abet henthe be. 

ers naturally cnough. inferr'd,, than all human virtue, a Vanting 

the grace of God to fapdify.it, inſtead of deſerxia his,acaeprance 

or favour, ſerv d only to eee eee bien Fo. 

vor three modern writers, ſome c 4 pls argamenss J, ſhall aſtat- 
of, them, 


dodripe, ta 
he dag 


kn, edge 


huamag wanne noqu Hidin 
. Boyle, Eſprit authorof the moral refleQions. _ © ads s 


Berors 


as is more than abſolutely. neceſſary to qualify them fot the diſe 


ther * article of the church whic 
this place, 


of the two former articles. Ops: 


| be diligent to frame bis life according to that | 
Chriſt, whereby men muſt be ſavd. 


a man cannot merit ſalvation by acting according to that 


ſavd by virtue of any particular act or duty of religion; conſid 
as bin ew cauſe of his Ive . = 


enn towards his bene * dane — a to 


Beer of GOOD and EVIL, wp 


Drone 1 ci have done with-this branch of- the 3 con- 


; ſideration it may not be improper to obſerve, that when J. aſſerted 


God is not oblig'd i in conſequence of the beſt: actions or endeavours. 
of men to give them his Grace, I underſtand ſuch ſpecial gr 


of the duty requir d of them — — the ſanction of rewirds- 
ne: but as to ſuch common grace as is abſolutely 


to this end, tho! it is too harſh an 
eſty to ſay God is oblig'd to grant it, yet 3 all the 
— 5 of world, from a conſideration of his moral att 
to hope and ex 


common grace, which is or ought to be preſuppos d as 1 


in a competent meaſure to all men; but to ſuch acts of 
| ou which, however God may be pleas'd to confer on chem, yet 


e beſt of men cannot, al * ing, _ mn is ano- 
it may be 

as having immediate re "_— d NN 

and wherein perhaps ſome may' thi e\ſeple bf the church for 

the Calbiniſtical hy potheſis is more = and ex xprels, than in either 


11 04404 1 ig 


chung crernl ſalvation only by the name 


Un the title 


of Chriſt, it is declar d, 1-1 18151 a {\ 10 12012 Dont 


THEY al are to bs haul -acture chan; preſume 10 ſay that every 
man ſhall be ſav'd by the law or ſect which be ve projeſſethy «ſo that he 


and tbe light' of 
fer ws aut un u onthe name 0 


nature : For holy 


io 3344 9 bug 


Tut literal ſenſe of this article i wil a 


r 


which he — ; that is, by virtue of that law or ſec, how 
fincere ſever he be in his profeſſion, how carefully F ee 
tend to ĩt, or to the natur light of his own mind. But although 

ie 
will not by any means therefore follow that his acting, accord — to 
it is of no manner of uſe in order to his ſalvation; it may be an 
inſtrumental tho? not efficient cauſe of it. A chtiſtian ſhall nor:be 


ſalvation,” and yer no man will ſay chat 
the ſeveral religious duties incumbent on him are not therefore in- 


3} 


uhbecoming the di 


pet chat he will grant it: And thar this branch 
of the article therefore is not to be explain'd concerning ſuch 


conſidem ia 
= 


Jeſus | 
gree with the 
explication that has been given of the two former. It is 
and confeſſedly true that no man ſhall be ſavd by the law or ſect 


/ 


þ 3 
1 


78 tb Mozar Dieriseriex Booz I. 
the light of his own reaſon and conſcience, really, acceptable | 


m_ an extent of his merits. 


Yes who on occaſion. of Lewis XIV. his reydking 


and philoſophy. at Rotterdam, the ordinary 
es thoſe of the beautiful 
 concern'd/in them as in what he has chevy; bee ene 
own this charge to be true, and it is hy that. reaſon] thought 


23247 i "1 Fs more 
8 4 3 * . . by F 


to God. | ; 1 A 136 wits 

Wu ar is aſſerted in ho! latter part of the angle is no leſs evi- 
Jently tre; ve are only ſav'd by the name, or in virtue of the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt. Bur ak his merits do extend to thoſe, 
and in ſome meaſure proper to their ſtate and condition, who 
do not explicitly believe in the name of Chriſ, and who never 
had the means of believing in it afforded them, the article has 
not determin'd; and therefore nothing can be concluded frgm 
it, either againſt the poſſibility « or  realonablencſs of loppolivg 


aioto;oioioipieinlo.ofolotololoiofototoiaioletels 


5 * * 'F 7 1 F * 8 
* 1 x 5 F F at 4 


7 


nd th Tue i th it enquiry, . 1 — 15 


£433 2 il urn {1 ATY . my 


Begin with the * * of ha 5 1 on 


mous edict of Manta, retird into the Netherlands, —— his fine 
parts and learning recommended him to the two chairs of hiſtory 
ace of his reſi 


more AN to. the 


till che day of his death. He made himſelf 


world by the publication of an hiſtorical dictionary full. of cutious 


and polite erudition, but interſpers d with maxims of the ſame kind 
pernicious treatiſe before me: Ig which 
his principal deſign is to prove that comets are not naturally, of 
themſelves, nor by virtue of the divine appointment, preſages in 
any kind: of future events. My deſign i is not to examine the force 
of his philoſo 
ſtrictly conclu 


ive, ſince the intereſts of religion are not ſo directly 


63110 tat bert 
n me per 8 or ? 
in any reſpect — of a book which has given ſo 
and general occaſion of offence to all good men... T.xeadily 


& 1 


ht be proper and uſeful to obviate that dangerous prinqi ple, 
which he has eee . — 


2 eee eee, eee eee een 
123 — — 


1 — 1 — 
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the fa- 


phical arguments, which. yet | beliene are ger alway 
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— ro thar end than in pofening his RIES 
main argument. fl HG ah 
Bor, I take it with ſubmiion, whete ve are PEAK in (dif 
covering the errors of any author, not to give him his due p 
for, thoſe talents herein he excels, and eſpecially to reproach him 
for — them, does rather do prejudice than any honout or «= 5 
vice to the cauſe of religion. This is a method proper only to little 
or weak minds, and w — 1.8 ground of ſuſpicion to the adver- 
farjes of truth,; chat they 1 them are not men of candour 
and ſincerity, — "Thich aracters, all we can ſay to other = We 
erſons, notwithſtanding the native force of truth, vill make mock _- 
& impreſſion-upon them. i Ware. So 
Cour ol give the ſame ee any. of thoſe PR which 85 
have been publiſtd in this kingdom in order to promote the cauſe 2 
of infidelity or corruption, I ſhould not have been afraid of doing 
the ſame — the authors of them; but as they are all of them 
in a manner dead works, as ſome of them are principally borrow'd 
from the author I am conſidering without any of _ beautics than 
recommend him, 1. do not think my ſelf oblig'd to 3 thing 0 
in particular of them, or to enter upon a formal diſcuſſion of their 
ſeveral errors upon this or any other 'occafion j they ho n 
Gy eee ee e upon chat province if hey 
$1 151% hHOT731 * 5 OORfn99 aft V3 tb Antt53> 10 
I cannot diſmiß this reflection withour 24 there ſcents 
to. be ſomethi very providential in it, that a nation, whete peo-—- 
ple ate ſo m n to change in regard ta their ſentiments as | 
yell as tempers, and where in a manner the liberty of publiſhing — 
every thing is tolerated, a nation fam d ſor learnin . — ä 
ſhould yet have produc'd ſo few vicious wits, ' who with all their | 
malice, ſometimes with all che human encouragements and amor 
which could well be given, have not yet been able to do any con- 
hderable niiſchief. It is more credible, that as to all reaſonable and 
vel. diſpos d vho think freely and for themſel ves, the looſe ; 
| _ impious books which have been publiſh'd have rather terided © | 
onfirm them in thoſe 5 35 ee which ord obſerr'd had . 

— ſo. very weakly. oppos 1 Seiheneiks 
Bur to return to our — wbeſe wilings Steen e abeihs, 
ſelves ſo vide on sceount of the fine ſpirit, na thought, and 
police learning which diſtinguiſh'd him, the principle hich he fo, | 
much endeavours to illuſtrate and confirm in his two volumes of 
miſcellaneous reflections, is, that the ſpring g of human actions is 
not any reli ciple or aſion, natural temper, love 
of — als cw Green others; E no- 
tions 1 ve imbibe on occafiow'of our evaverſing/with 2 ice ine. 

- _ ticular | = 
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80 Of the Monar Distixerion Boo. 
ticular ſer of acquaintance, the authority of ſuperiors, a regard to 
the laws or cuſtoms of our country. He mentions other cauſes 
whereby we are determin'd in our choice and actions, but they are 
reducible to one or more of theſe heads: And the only cauſe which 
he excludes from having any ſhare in regulating our wills or con- 
duct, is what ought to have, and certainly has with great num- 
bers of men, the moſt powerful influence upon them, and that is 
a ſenſe of religion. vin e Eat brit 6% 10 

THis I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in oppoſition to what he has 
advanc'd both from the reaſon of the thing, and the authority of 
holy ſcriprure. 6 0 co barfidieion anotroq 
I ſhall only previouſly conſider the force of the ſeveral cauſes 
above ſpecified, and ſhew however they may incline, yet they do 


not forcibly over · rule or neceſſitate the will; but ſtill leave men free 


to act or to ſuſpend action as they ſhall judge molt eligiblee 
| NaTvuRAL temper, it is acknowledg'd, has a great power to- 
wards, inclining us to ſuch objects or actions as are moſt agreeable 
to it; and tho by a good uſe of our reaſon we might reſiſt the 
motions which: it gives us, yet as we are never ſooner diſcourag'd 
or overcome than when we fight againſt inclination, - we are apt 
precipitately to follow it without any regard to our religious prin- 


ciples ; however it will by no means follow, that becauſe man is 


not determin'd by his religious principles or by reaſon when he acts 
blindly without conſulting them, that they have no pow 


er of de- 
termining him when he does conſult them. It is not then becauſe 


an object is agreeable to our natural temper, that we are invinci- 
bly oblig'd to chuſe ir, but from want of attention to the light of 


our own minds, which would direct us to check a preſent inclina- 
tion for the ſake of ſome future and much greater good. But be- 


cauſe one man will not pay this attention, but raſhly determines his 


choice withour examining the reaſonableneſs of ir, a philoſopher 


would argue very weakly who ſhould therefore conclude that no 


man is capable of attending to reaſon, or of being determin'd by 
R . s 

Wu ar our author calls complexion is only a different word 
expreſſing the ſame thing with that of natural temper, which when 
it hurries us on to determine our choice of a ſinful object, or is the 
occaſion of our uniting our ſelves to it, ſuch choice may properly 


be term'd the fin of our inclination; the ſin, in the language of the 


holy ſcriptures, which more eaſily beſets ut. Vo; 
Lo vi of pleaſure may admit of a diſtin& conſideration from that 


$ 


of natural temper or complexion, which diſcover the particular 


paſſions to vhich men are moſt ſubject, and are much ſtronger or 
weaker in different perſons, at different times in the ſame perſon, 
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; Bur the love of pleaſure is the ſovereign paſſion, that has eſta - 1 
bliſh'd a univerſal empire, and which all men indifferently experi: 


81 


ence the force of, more or leſs, at all times. It is impoſſible indeed, 
but that as we invincibly deſite to be happy, we ſhould always love 


pleaſure; without the actual poſſeſſion or ſuture protec. of Which 


there can be no happineſs: |, 1 add without à future proſpect or 
expectation of it, for tho we would be always actually happy, yer 
reaſon will direct us rather to ſuffer ſome preſent evils, any preſent 
evils or inconveniences, than to enjoy the pleaſutes of ſin for a ſea- 
ſon, ot even pleaſures in themſelves innocent, provided they may 


accidentally tend under certain circumſtances to expoſe us, to miſery, | 
or to deprive us of a much greater happineſs in reverſiog. 
5 


Iz our author had thus diſtinguiſh'd he would not have afferted 
abſolutely, and with ſo definitive an air, that the love of pleaſure, 
of preſent or ſenſual pleaſure, for that is his meaning, docs always 
determine the choice of men; becauſe. it 1 nature 


of the thing that a preſent pleaſure ſhould be given up to the ex- 


pectation of a future, more affecting, more noble and unmixd 


pleaſure, eſpecially if it be of endleſs duration. And if in this 


p * 


* orld, notwithſtanding the love of pleaſure is the predominant 


aſſion of mankind, men will, yet on many occaſions. chuſe to ſuf- 
er pain, or deny themſelves in many things, why ſhould not a re- 
ligious perſuaſion concerning a future ſtate of happineſs,, which, our 


author does not deny but men may have, produce the like effect, 
when the condition of obtaining that future happineſs, requires we 


ſhould ſacrifice ſome preſent conveniences, of life, or perhaps even 


1 


a motive of pleaſure, to follow its directions. 


life itſelf to the expectation of it? Why ſhould the reaſon of PAP 


only fail him in that caſe, where he is moſt concern d, even 


IST for particular objects differs very little in che ſignification 


of the term from the love of pleaſure; for what is it, if we keep to 
the metaphor, that gives any thing a grateful reliſh, but becauſe it 
is pleaſant and agreeable to the taſte? From whatever cauſe a taſte 


o 


for particular objects may ariſe, whether from natural temper, a 


different turn of imagination, or any ſuperinduc'd habit, the rea- 
ſons, why it ſhould not determine, however it may diſpoſe the. will, 
will eaſily appear from what has been already ſaid... 


* 


TIME is one 2 which our author draws more eſpe- 


cially from the caues already menrion'd, thas  cannor here omit. 


to take notice of in parti 


» 


Hi is of opinion, that tho? chriſtians in general acknowledge | 
fornication to be a ſin, and directly inconſiſtent with the rules of 
purity and ſanctification laid down in the goſpel, yet there is ſcarce 
one man of a hundred who, is not chargeable with the practice of 
— — : it. 
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it. Hei is not more favourable to that ſex," whoſe peculiar character 
is chaſtity, as that of man is coutage: If they are more modeſt, 
reſer vd, and cautious it their behaviour, it is not from a true 
conſcientious principle that ＋ rex to be ſo, but becauſe the 
world has agreed to place the ch WP of their ſex in the pre · 
| ſervation of their chaſtity: And as the loſs of it, or any adyances 
which may tend to 185 or render it ſulpeted, is more or leſs 
attended with an idea of infamy. © wal 
I do not deny that ſuch human coſideraivns nity hive a powers 
ful influence rowards reſtraining vicious perſons from many diſor- 
ders; which they would otherwiſe perhaps run into without ſhame 
or remorſe; but how does this argue that other perſons may not 
preſerve their innocence upon a true principle of vittue, of ſupetior 
force to all human conſiderations whatever, ane {grounded on the 
natural reaſon of the thing? 
Or how does it appear that this calenterion was juſt in dhe place 
| where our author liv'd, or that ſuch will hold generally good in 
other ny If he liv d where the promiſcuous uſe of women was 


blickly permitted to men; in a caſe where people ate lo apt to 
wes 21 it was nitural enough for them tos e, if . Ai 
ſtify a li for which they could' plead an act of 25 — 5 


the civil magiſtrate: It being a ſtrong preſumption that no chri- 
ſtian ſtare can of vill evierare a Raben * nature of it direAly 

finful. JS TORE 
Ir is not hh ce to oonclude, were this author right in 
his calculation, that men allow themſelves in a practice which 
they know to be criminal, and in direct contradiftion to their re- 


ligious principles, merely from the love of pleaſure ; bur becauſe, 
— an erroneous perſuaſton, or in regard to euſtom and com- 


mon 3 they take the innocency of uch a Practice for granted 
 vithoar fact er examination. 


OrTuzxs may be betrayed into Gina indulgthods of this kind, 


not becauſe their religious principles want of themſelves a fafficient 
force to reſtrain them, A they will not attend to, ot ap- 


ply thoſe princi les as the occaſion requires; and a dormant prin- 


ciple, a principle which for the time does not © or exert itſelf, 
cannot, ſo long} as it continues in that ſtate'of inaction, prodace any 
effec. 1 

Ar other times men indulge wende in fins of impurity,” not 
Joke againſt their habitual principle, but their actual knowledge of 
chem as ſuch, in h a= that upon their future repentance, whereof 
they form to th ar leaſt ſome imperfect reſolation, God 
will be reconciF'd to them, and receive them to favour. This is 


e eee And deluſory "cb WE a avs" 
—— 


®* + 


miſcarriages: Bux eve even the infatuation which- — are under by 
means of it, diſcovers that our religious perſuaſions are not in ge- 
neral without ſome influence at the very time of our acting in op- 
poſition to them; ſo that I doubt not to affirm, that even men 
who 
or other, 
1on. - ne 4999 nr «ety: Nn 17 yy tet nen 
Ir they who have once taſted of the heavenly. viſe, and have 
been really ſanctify d by the grace of God, do yet upon one or more 
of the foregoing motives ſometimes fall into ſin, hy may not p 

ſons who want thoſe ſpecial aſſiſtances be ſedac'd by occaſion o the 
ſame motives to commit fin againſt their religious perſuaſion; wich- 
ont our ſuppoſing that ſuch perſuaſion has at no time, 1. in any 
caſe;'the leaſt-jnfluence upod them??:ĩrĩł%ũ f 9 
I x is to no ſo therefore for this author to 0 that if 
. the religious per ſaafions of men were powerful enough to' reſtrain 
them from —— would be no occaſion for edicts of Rate, for 


tiſans ſhould be licens'd, to prevent that outrage which would o- 
therwiſe probably be oſſerd to the matrons or their daughters in 
the publick ſtreeti, and from which even the ſanctity of their tem- 
ples might ſcarce prove a ſufficient ſecurity to owing of 4 
Tu whole force of this argument lies here; that where a cauſe 
is ſufficient of itſelf to produce any effect, it is in vain to employ 
any other miniſterjal or foreign caule-to-facilirate the- 
it; a maxim conſuted by daily ex by thoſe general rules 
which men obſerve, and whereby t they conduct themſelves in all 
other reſpects: Even che divine being) does ſometimes, in regard 
to our preſent ſtate and condition, employ more meatis in order to 
the ſame end, than were ablolureiy neeeſlary to effect it: His grace 
js have been ſufficient for us — the propoſal of rewards 
ents, or any external means of religion; which yet he 
has thought fit ro/employ e6 render che'torions: we it more 


n now in Rome chriſtian, than they were origin 


that — are now become neceſſary, ſo much more hot than it was 

five hundred years ws the foundation of Rome, when 
* were ſo few; if any inſtances of che vice now publickly tole- 
and when adultery or voluntary deſertion 
Hate: were crimes altogether unknown ? Or are the religious per- 
— of chriſtians lels influential — common priu- 


are wholly abandom d oſtner ſin our of one miſtaken notion 
or through ee than Wee their religious 


2 laws, or the execution of them to that end: There would 
particular be no occaſion that at Venice and Rome publick cour+ 


operation of 


ful and efficacious.” 1777 hs FAG N | 7 
Dor why ate theſe blick licenſes for im „ bacome-nipee 


ally in Rome 
pagan? ls the climate of lraly, to the heat whereof it is attributed 


the conjugal 


3 


% 
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ciples of morality were upon the ancient Romans, without the be- 


nefit of any divine revelation, - or any promiſe of a ſpecial grace? 


No, it is not to either of theſe reaſons, to the latter of them it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be, that we are to attribute the greater corrupti- 
on in ſome of theſe reſpects among chriſtians: at preſent, and the 
pretended neceſſity of bearing with them publickly in others; but 
it is owing to certain errors that have been introduc'd contraty to 


the defign of chriſtianity, tending to leſſen the motives to chriſtian 


piety with the hopes of ſalvatio 4 4 24s 
l have mention'd ſome of thoſe errors already, and ſhall here 
briefly recapitulate them, with the addition of two or three more. 


obedience, and to put men upon reconciling a life of fin and im- 


Fi, then, TAI religious perſuaſions of chriſtians have not 


that influence upon them, which might juſtly be expected, and for 


always diſtinctly know how to apply, or reduce them to act. 
| Secondly, Wu EE they have a more diſtinct knowledge: of them, 
yet they are diverted one way or other from actually attendi 
them, or the natural conſequences of them. % on oc ein een. 
Thirdly, Wax AI they do actually attend to them, yet they 


repentance for them, which, deluſory as ſuch a reſolution is, they 
pretend to reſolve upon. J is ũ· 1 ˙ Ae 


— * 5 © | * * ; I” ? 
„ >. #3 1 
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Pourthly, Many take refuge in the divine goodneſs auch mer I 
| tho? they live in a known ſtate of ſin, preſuming that God, who 


| knows whereof they are made, will not in conſequence of any abuſe 


"y 
: 


 Fifibly, OTuzxs flatter themſelves, that tho God has threatened 
eternal puniſhment to ſinners, yet he reſerves the power of executing 
his threats in his own hands, and poſhbly after all may not execute 


of their liberty, render them \more milcrable than if they had 


Kirthly, Wu cn is an error peculiar to chriſtians, others ima- 


gine that God has made ſome ſecret decree in their favour, which 
no ſins they are capable of committing can fruſtrate, or upon which 
pos perhaps they imagine that as to their particular perſons 
God tees no perverſneſs or iniquity in them. Peer woody fon: 
Laſtly, TIA are others who notwithſtanding in general they 


know the practice wherein they live to be ſinful, and condemn'd as 


ſuch by the law of God, yet are apt to think ſome exceptions will 
de made in favour to them on account of their particular calling 
or circumſtances of life. ebe of this error is too obſer- 
vable among all ranks and orders of men; eſpecially among men 
of buſineſs or manual occupations, who being habituated from their 


youth 
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which they ate in their own nature ſufficient, becauſe they do not 


a8 0 


greſs them in hopes of impunity; upon their exerciſing a future 
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youth to certain artifices peculiar to their calling, and which they 


 learn'd perhaps as the myſteries bf it, at leaſt which they ſee ordi- 


narily practis d by other of their fraternity, make no manner of 
ſcruple in following the ſame practice. Upon this ground it is to 


be fear d that men who appear in other reſpects to have a ſenſe of 
religion, yet will ſometimes cheat and defraud, and often, where 
there is no occaſion ſor it, lye and diſſemble without any viſible 
ſign of ſcruple or remorſe. | 


Tuts are the true cauſes why men act contriry to their teligions 
perſuaſions; and were it not for them, all the other reaſons aſſign'd 


for the common corruption in the miſcellaneous reflections would 


be of no force. A man who firmly believes a God and a future 


Rate, would then act, even upon a motive of ſelf-love, as conſi- 
ſtently with his belief, and by as natural a motion, as he now acts 


in purſuing the oy and moſt inconteſted maxims relating to 
the conduct of civil life. 1 do not ſay he would be wholly un- 
mov'd at the apprehenſion of any great pleaſure or pain,, but he 


would be immediately able to check any criminal motions in their 
firſt tendency, which they might give occaſion to; and for the 
ſame reaſon upon which he now denies himſelf a preſent fatisfaRtion. 


in otder to ayoid ſome impending evil, much greater than the pain 
which he ſuffers by his denial; or from the hopes of a pleaſure in 


_ reverſion, much greater than he could have propos'd to reap from 
any preſent enjoyment. | For it is not pleaſure abſolutely conſider'd. 


which determines; or ought to determine our choice, but that plea- 


fare which appears according to the beſt of our judgment, and under 
our preſent circumſtances, to be upon the compariſon more eligible. 


I mention'd ſome other particular cauſes aſſign'd by this author, 
as having a power of determining the choice of men, excluſive of 


their religious perſuaſions; as vanity, intereſt, notions imbib'd from 


education, a particular ſer of acquaintance. But tho it is granted 
that all theſe conſiderations have a powerful tendency towards in- 
clining the will, and ſometimes caſt a very ſtrong biaſs upon it, 
yet they do not forcibly over- rule it. And there is the leſs neceſſity 


of conſidering ſeverally the force of them, ſince the reaſons alread 
urg d, in teference to the other cauſes, will hold indifferently oo 


againſt the concluſion which this author would draw from the or- 
dinary effects of theſe cauſes. =, e bg e 


cauſes, as they are after all improperly call'd, may move 


or affect us, whatever pain it may give us to reſiſt and break the 
power of them, yet the corruption, which is in the world through 

: juſt, is but indirectly at moſt owing to them, but by direct and im- 
mediate conſequenee to bad principles: Againſt which therefore we 
— — 


85 
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IT _—_— to be a concluſion much more reaſonable, that how 
Ever t | 
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ought more eſpecially to guard with all the zeal that may conſiſt 
with the candor, the meekneſs, and charity peculiar to the ſpirit 
of our holy religion. * 250 
1 II is ſtill more injurious to the honour and intereſts: of religion 
1 in general, when we are told in the miſcellaneous reflections that our 
* religious perſuaſions are ſo far from determining our choice or con- 
duct in relation to them, that they tend rather to produce very ill 
and pernicious effects. The natural growth of them according to 
1 our author are hypocriſy, cowardice, bigotry, which principally diſ- 
. covers itſelf by a furious and perſecuting zeal againſt all people of 
a contrary opinion; eſpecially where they are numerous or conſi- 
derable enough to form a party in religion. | Wh 
THis is a heavy charge indeed _ religion, and if juſt, all 
governments in the world are wrong for countenancing, much more 
for eſtabliſhing any kind of religion, or any terms of religious wor- 
| ſhip; except they could provide at the ſame time that an exact 
unifarmity both in principle and practice ſhould be obſerv'd among 
all people under the ſame government. i 
IT may be queſtion'd upon this principle whether chriſtianity 
itſelf ought to be the eſtabliſh'd religion of any nation, how uni- 
verſally ſoever profeſs'd in it; for tho' a good number of chriſtians 
fanif/'d by the Spirit of God, and devoting themſelves to the 
rules of holy living, muſt be ſuppos'd for that reaſon faithfully to 
diſcharge all the duties which they owe to ſociety, and which con- 
tribute towards the happineſs and proſperity of it, yet the main 
body of chriſtians not acting conformably to their religious per- 
ſuaſions, and being for that reaſon only ſo much greater hypocrites, 
cowards, and publick incendiaries, eſpecially where they are divided 
into different parties or communions; it ſhould, one would think, be 
the duty of the civil magiſtrate, were he only to conſult the intereſts of 
civil ſociety, to aboliſh the publick eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity. - 
Bor one thing follows from thoſe principles, againſt which 
I am arguing, that our author will by no means admit: If religion 
ſerve only in general to inſpire men with a ſpirit of diſcord and con- 
tention, then if there be a neceſſity in a ſtate of eſtabliſhing che 
profeſſion of any religion in particular, there ab to be no tole- 
ration for perſons who diſſent from it, where ſuch diſſent is viſible, 
on occaſion of their forming themſelves into different parties or 
communions. For certainly if the civil magiſtrate has a right to 
interpoſe by penal laws in any caſe, he caunot exert this right more 
juſtly than where fuch principles are openly profel9d as tend only 
to diſtutb the publick peace and tratquillity, and to diſcover 
« themſelves by a furious ind perſecuting zeal againſt all people 
« of a contrary opinion, oY ee 


\ 
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_ exclaim, it is not becauſe their religious e . have a tendency 


ſequences of them. If it had been ſaid that the want of religious 


2 


as. Mi e * 


Ae Alx, If this notion be true, that the religious perſuaſions of 


men tend only to make them greater hypocrites, cowards, and in- 
cendiaries in ſociety, then even atheiſm itſelf ought to have the 
preference given by the civil magiſtrate whether to natural or reveal'd 


religion; for as nothing tends more to promote the common in- 


tereſts of ſociety, to render men more faithful in executing their 
ſeveral truſts, offices, and ſtipulations, than ſincerity, fortitude, 
and a pacifick temper; ſo whatever ſerves only to deſtroy theſe ſo- 


. cial qualities muſt of neceſſity in proportion weaken and diſſolve 


thoſe obligations which are the common -cemeats of ſociety, and 
without which it cannot long ſubſiſt either in peace or ſafety. 


I do not ſay that the author of the miſcellaneous reflections 1 


tended any ſuch conſequence, or that it was his real deſign to yon 
pet 


fer a ſociety of atheiſts, as a more prudent inſtitution with re 


to the main ends of civil government, to a ſociety of men profeſ- 
ſing religion; I only obſerve on ſuppoſition of what he advances, 
that if religion ſerve only to make men in general inſincere, cowardly, 
and contentious, the conſequence I charge upon him is clear and 


unavoidable, and ought therefore to be obviated and expos'd, to 


prevent miſtakes in others, whether he directly intended it or not. 


Bor to ſhew that bis poſition is not only chargeable with ab- 


ſurd conſequences, but directly falſe in itſelf, I ſhall now proceed 

to conſider in a diſtinct manner the ſeveral parts whereof it is 

form'd. J 5 F 
x. IT is falſe in the firſt place, that the religious perſuaſions 

men tend to render them more inſincere. Two of * 

and obvious principles of religion are, that God indiſpenſably re- 


* 


quires ſincerity, and that he cannot be impos'd upon by any out- 


ward ſhew or a ances of it. If men out of any temporal re- 


they will outwardly conform to certain practices which they con- 
demn in their hearts, and againſt which they at other times openly 


to promote ſuch groſs prevarication, but they have not that 
due regard which they ought to have to the natural force and con- 


principles does tend to make men hypocrites, or that, miſtaken no- 


tions about religion may induce a belief in ſome perſons. that cer- 


tain external acts of it, without purity of heart or intention, will 
not endanger their ſalvation, this might have been in ſome mea- 
ſure accounted for; but it is altogether unaccountable to ſay that 
religion, one of the ſtrongeſt ideas whereof imports and requires 
ſincerity, ſhould: yet ſerve only or chiefly to promote hypocriſy; 


is to make a judgment againſt all the. rules of philoſophizing, 


3 
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molt clear 


gards will diſſemble their real ſentiments, if to ſerve a preſent turn 


concernin 8 
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| that character whoſe. courage, as we ſignificantly enough expreſs 
it, is purely mechanical, who is fearleſs of death, either through 


a. * We; N 44 Pi 
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concerning the nature of things, not from their proper tendency 
or effects, but from an accidental and direct abuſe of thei. ONS 
2. Ne1THER does religion tend to make men cowards, or to 
impair their natural courage. It will be neceſlary before I make 
good this propoſition to conſider what the ideas of cowardice or 
courage do properly import: Theſe being equivocal terms, and 
not always underſtood by thoſe among whom they are —_ the 


ſubje& of converſation, for the moſt popular ;exprefſions are ſome- 
times the moſt confus'd, in order to know what they diſtinctly 


mean we muſt ſtate the true ſignification of them, and ſeparate it 


from the falſe. 11 Bo! 5 5 
Irx by cowardice be meant a fear of doing thoſe things which in 
frri& juſtice or honour, or againſt any antecedent obligation, ought 


not to be done; the ſignification of it is in this caſe, whatever po- 


pular notions to the contrary have obtain dein the world, not fo 


much miſapply'd, as render'd wholly abſurd; If on the other hand 


by courage men underſtand, as they ſometimes do, an inſenſibility 
of danger, or a brutal temerity in expoſing themſelves to it, with- 
out conſidering whether the motives upon which they expoſe them- 


ſclves be reaſonable, juſt, or honourable, with how much reſolution 


and intrepidity ſoever ſuch men behave, it is not courage but me- 
chaniſm, a higher fermentation of the blood, that puts them upon 
ſuch atchievements, to which yet, in vulgar opinion, the ideas of 
honour and bravery are ſometimes annex'd. The ideas of honour 
and bravery ought to be always inſeparable from thoſe of true great- 
neſs and probity of mind. A commander who- advances at the 
head of his troops, in the open face, and'expos'd to the open fire 


of his enemy, if he yet be only acted by the ſervile motives of a- 


varice or ambition, if his principal deſign be to recommend him- 
ſelf to the fayour of the prince, or to reap the ſpoils of a victory, 
it will be very reaſonable to conclude, that the eourage of ſuch a 


ſon is not ſo in a Proper, bur only in a popular and abuſive 


enſe of the word. e ee Han ot 8 4 
Vn ATEVII reputation therefore may be acquir'd by any ſuck 


* 


action, the principle from which it flows is wholly inconſiſtent with - 


the character of a truly great and brave man. He equally deſerves 


\ 


natural conſtitution, or a habit of being frequently expos d to dan- 


ger, or r from a deſpair of eſcaping; and when the natural 


deſire of life puts him upon doing and hazarding every thing which 


9 may poſſibly tend to preſerve it. This is a courage which the 


cowards are therefore obſerv'd. ro exert in extremities, and 


Wt 


* 
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which irrational creatures themſelves, -when they are cloſely 2 
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perſons of religious ptinciples, tho they do n 


At this day there are no better 


of G 00D and WED. a 
ok 8nd there ih uo other ven bor ie, will der cn a. her laſt 
ge. - ile 10 HU ant. © Ia 
-R341910» only can ire us ich the true principles 8 
rage id evety reſpect, asd wil do ſo whenever we act in conformit7 
to the dictates of it. He: has certaioly much leſs to fear from any. 
danger, or the neateſt approaches of death, 1 is conſcious, if on 
he cannot yer that he ſhall die in a juſt and banourable. „ as 
cauſe; Who if he 21 in other reſpects a pri pe] of probury 3 wilt ©» Rl 
conkder/dearh. rot ſo much as a privation ot end of life, but as an _ *, wi 
entrance upon a ſtate of true agd-endleſs happinch.. . 7 again with Wy " "= 
reſpe& to thoſe ſervile and purely. al motives of courage, Wn  — 


perſuaſion, - that God is the judge of his actions, that  _ 
, approve-or .conderan, puniſh ot reward him accordingly ; Pond — 
ehis man, without havin _ to . motives/ ot any o-. 2 
ſion for them, muſt be f ds, bereex qual d 1 1 
to diſchaxge his duty with fidelity ry. and ue 1 
1 do dot p 2 natural — ao generoſity of mind vill RR 
ſocetimes carry-very vicious perſons a. great. vay in all the ap- | „ 
. both of contage and probity of mind, and that mas - - ' 
perſons who, wit hout any regard to the principles of religion, ä 
will fuer much, rather than be found ſalſe to their friends, or their —_ 
engagetuepts, /\-Bug till, 1 ſay, that ſuch caſes afe not vety com- T 9 
mon, that the diſpoſitions of men, who; do not act upon religious 8 
principles. are mutable, and that they have many opportunites of — 23 
unfait practice towards their friends without any, danger of being EM 
detected: that it is upon the whole matter, therefore, far more ad- ; „„ _ 
viſcable ta contraQ 2 friendſhip, or maintain my commerce with — REY 
ways prove effi- 1 5 1 
er their ariel „ 


which are inconſiſtent with it ** true ſenſe, a man ho acts 


a.reli 


K. 


cacious, copay. — OA) mas ve gon. 


being - ek the fame, —4 is at leaſt a much grestet Ir bad J 
than can be grounded on an prioviphe dep 55 9 
temper of men, that they ſhould produce ti effeck. ä 
Jo theſe arguments from the reaſon of che thing, why a te- = 
ligious perſuaſion is apt to inſpire men with the trueſt and ſtrongeſt 1 8 2 
ſentiments of courage, ve add ong from experience: We are able 1 
to N a catalogue of as great herocs, and of as brave exploit? 1 „ 
done by them, as de mentiom'd in hiſtory, - who not only made _ 
profefſion of religion, but whoſe Prey was equal to their forticude. PIG. 
diers i in the world than "oY 1 7 
trait d up — the art of war in chriſtian countries; great numbers ö 
of which 22 grant are far, to — from — in a * 
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of ſanctification: But have the principles of chriſtianity therefore 
no power over them? This is what .our author contends for, be- 
ek chriſtians in an unſanctify d ſtate do not act upon principle. 
We ſay on the other hand, tho' their — perſuaſions do not 
operate fo effectually at all times and on all occaſions, as might be 
expected, yet they are at leaſt attended with ſome wholeſome and 

ood effects in certain inſtances; and we think it a good reaſon to 
0 port what we ſay, that the effects of valour are confeſſedly no 

where ſo viſible as among chriſtians. As all other cauſes therefore 

ropet to render men brave and reſolute are to be found among 
. ſuppoſing no inequality in the climate, and as every ge- 
neral effect muſt have a general cauſe to eee it, it is reaſonable 
to attribute the ſuperior courage of chtiſtians to the ſuperior force 
of their religious perſuaſions, which yet we do not pretend they 
follow univerſally, or after an irreſiſtible manner. 


To this it is anſwer'd, that the very ſpirit and tendency of the 
chriſtian religion contributes to intimidate men, and render them 
incapable of great and military atchievements; that the conrage 
requir'd by the goſpel is wholly paſſiye, not that which diſpo 
men to bloodſhed and violence, but to deſpiſe poverty and ſhame; 
to bear with injuries and affronts, to ſubmit to the rage of perſe- 
cuting tyrants without oppoſition or remonſtrance : In theſe things 
we are told true chriſtian courage does conſiſt; which tho? they 5 
not diſcover a mean or abje& ſpirit, yet by no means prove that 
the goſpel inſpires true courage, in the common ſenſe of the word. 

i Tn: s is alt ſpoken in the declamatory way; for which' our au- 
thor, when he thought fit ro employ it, had ſo fine a talent: But 
it is nothing to his argument. When we ſay that chriſtianity 
inſpires men with true courage, we mean a courage that is rational, 
and under due regulation: Not courage, as he underſtands it, in 
an * abuſive ſenſe, and according to which it would be in many = 
reſpects a diſgrace to a chriſtian. But nothing can be more'vain 
than the air of triumph he afterwards gives himſelf, when he chal- 
lenges the moſt expert men in the military art to make good ſol- 
diers on chriſtian maxims: As if, contrary to the ſentiments of all 
philoſophers in the world, there were not a due concatenation be- 
tween the moral virtues; but he, in whom one of them is on a pro- 
per occaſion eminently conſpicuous, muſt fail proportionably in 


* 


By a man of courage the world underſtands one extremely nice in the point of ho- 
nour, ho cannot bear the leaſt affront, who revenges, ſwift as lightning and at the ha- 
zard of his life, the leaſt diſreſpect; who loves the ſmell of gunpowder, who goes on 
the moſt deſperate attacks to embrue his hands in the blood of his enemies; who has a 
principle of ambition, and would be at the top of the world. He infers very juſly, 
rg. out of his wits to ſay the counſels or precepts of Jeſus Chrift beſtow this 
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the offices requir'd. by another. It is ſo far from being true, that 
meekneſe, humility, patience under injuries and 1 when 
they become our duty, are qualities incompatible with the profeſſi- 
on of military men, that the very ſame principle upon which we 
exert them in one caſe, will contribute to make us more active, 
more faithſul and reſolute in another. Here again a principle is | 
advanc'd which renders it very expedient for the vil hinge 7 © 
conſider d ſimply in that capacity, to endeavour an extirpation of PE - 
the chriſtian religion, eſpecially in a nation whete it is neceſſary to Ee ' 
, the common and that a martial ſpirit and diſcipline ä 
ſhould be continually preſerv ed. | 
 AxoTHx effect which he charges upon the religious perſuaſi 
ons. of men, not very conſiſtent with the former, is a ſpirit of 
* envy, of cruelty, and contention. | We are particularly told Þ 
+ that a religious perſuaſion, excepting in thoſe who are under the „ 
conduct of the Holy Spirit, often ſerves to raiſe our he ee VDV 
gainſt thoſe whoſe opinions differ-from our own ; and eſpecially to 
 inflame our zeal for the exteriors of religion. It is acknowledg'd 
that he principally charges theſe effects on the id6latrous! Pagani; 
but the reaſons upon which he founds his charge indifferently ex- | 
tend to all perſons in a ſtate of natural religion, and even +to the 1 
greateſt number of chriſtians themſelyes,' Still we ſay, tho' the N "on 
1 opinions of chriſtians are not always efficacious, yet theß AT |: > FO 
are proper and true ſprings of action to them; that we are to judge | 
concerning the tendency of things not from accidental effects, but 
their moſt natural and genuine operations; that if ſome perſons diſ- 2 
cover a furious and heady zeal againſt thoſe who diflent from them, 
on account of certain religious perſuaſions, or perhaps of mere ex - | 
ternal rites of worſhip, this is not to be aſcrib'd to the natural ge- I 
nius of chriſtianity, but either to a natural perverſneſs of mind, or | 4 
an erroneous conſcience in ſuch perſons: The latter of which cauſes 
this author will not deny very good men may be under the dire- 
ction of. And where the ſame effect may be attributed to different 
cauſes, it is more human, more charitable and juſt, to prefer that 
cauſe which is leſs criminal, or leſs injurious to the party concern'd, 
When our Saviour declar'd to his diſciples, he came not to ſend 
peace on earth but rather diviſion, his deſign was not to inſinuate 
that it was either the end of his coming, or agreeable to his do- 
_ Qrine, to kindle the fire of contention among his diſciples, or o- 
thers who might differ in their religious perſuaſions, but that how- "iD | 
ever the nature or precepts of his religion were adapted to promote 
univerſal love and benevolence, yet his coming into the world, / 
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either through the pe crſnekor miſtakes of men, wouldaccidentally 
produce thoſe diviſions which it was deſign'd, and admitably con- 
tri d to prevent. | F 


Wu ar has been ſaid may be ſufficient to diſcover the falſe princi- _ 
ples in theſe miſcellaneons reſlections; but becauſe this is a ſubje& of 


nicety I ſhall farther endeavour to prove that they cannot be true hut 
upon one or more of theſe conceſſions, none of which ought to be 
made. Hirſt, That men have not a ſufficient light to direct them in 
the knowledge of the duties incumbent on them; or, Secondly, That 
ſuppoſing they have ſuch a light, yet thoſe duties are ſtill really im- 
_ practicable to them; or, Thrdly, In caſe they are found really practi- 
cable, yet men have nor ſufficient inducements to practiſe them. 

1. Ir it be ſaid that men have not a ſuſſicient light to direct 
them in the knowledge of their duty, this very: principle deſtroys 
all obligation to the practice of it; no one can be oblig'd to an 
unknown duty any more than he can be ſuppos d capable of de- 
ſiring an unknown object. I do not here deny but that there are 


certain human virtues to which man in his mere natural ſtate is not 
always able to diſcover his obligations after a diſtinct manner. But 


that there are ſome duties concerning which he has not only a very 


clear idea, but an inward conſciouſneſs of his duty to practiſe, is 
what we are farther under a neceſſity of aſſerting; except we will 


ſay that he is ſubject to no law, that all his actions are perfectly 
indifferent, that God has left him entirely in the hand of his own 
counſel, and will r 
ledge is the principle of action, every man's reaſon. mult | convince 
him God cannot require any one to do that which he does not 
know, upon ſome proper and good evidence, ought to be done. 

Ir it be ſaid, where man has a ſufficient knowledge of his duty, 
yet by reaſon of concupiſcence or the natural defects under which 
Ne labours, it is not practicable to him, the anſwer is obvious. So 


far as he is really incapable of performing what he apprehends to 


be his duty, it is not really his duty, or matter of ſtrict obligation 
to him, and therefore is not neceſſary to recommend him to the 
favour of God; vho does not expect to reap where he has not ſown, 


poſſible conditions of obedience 


rendring his obedience acceptable to God, be ſhall be judg d ac- 
cording to the meaſure of the grace that 2 1p him; and, as the 
Apoſtle determines in the caſe of a charitable intention, accepted 
according to what he hath, and nat according to what be bath not. 
This is a rule founded on ſuch clear and inconteſtable rules of e- 
quity, that he who condeſcends to appeal to us for the equality — 


ire no account of his conduct. As know- 


# 


and cannot impoſe, as the means of our attaining his fayour, im- 
2 Provided a man docs, and 
that confeſſedly every man may do, all that is in his power towards 


n 
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his way 76, who has declar'd that hewho i is faithGal j in 4. n 1 


have a "Girable reward; that Where much is given much is, req 


and interpretatively, 
ceed with us, and with all mankind according to the tenor of it. 


WI do not find therefore that the heathens are condemn'd in 


ſcriprure for want of a law, or for their being ol af r 


cept where their ignorance was voluntary or affected, bu ſe 
dein the law they did not the nee e in the lon but 
held Be truth in ee N. r 
3 Ir it be ſaid, tho men have ſulicient melde both of op- 
ing 200 aifing their duty, yet the motives to you it are too 
veak it ineffectual to determine them; it may auſwer' d, tha 

a religious perſuaſion concerning the exiſtence: and ptovidene 1 oe 
God, and a future ſtate of rewards and.-puniſhments to men, ate 


principles, when attended to, more powerful in order to perſuade 


men to obedience, than any human conſiderations can he to vi- 
tiate or pollute their good actions. If men will not attend to them; 
that is another caſe, but the buſineſs"of this author is to prove, ii 
he would prove any thing, that they cannot be induc'd by the 
mere light of natural reaſon to attend to them; but why not, ſee- 
ing reaſon directs us in all other caſes to 8 a Sr. tho? fu- 
ture jntereſt, even ſometimes tho' the Fi be doubtful, 


to a preſent and certain advantage of far | wap — * Why 


ſhould a man's reaſon have the leaſt power to determine him where 
it unqueſtionably ought to have the greateſt? 

No the author himſelf, I am conſidering, - takes it for N 
that a man m believe 4 God, a heaven, and a hell; and as to moral 


principles he 
the light of confcichce repteſenting to us in general the bea 


uty of 


* virtue, which obliges us to acknowledge there is nothing more 
ln the following 


deſireable or praiſe-worthy' than innocence. 
ſection he obſerves, that in things relating to morality men ſeldom 
fall into groſs miſtakes, and that their natural ideas of equity are 
not eafily effac d. Now where' men have not only fo bright noti- 


ons of their duty, bar ſuch 


t A 


ig it, and from being virtuous upon principle? 

I knoy it Wh ar * on the other hand, if man were virtu 
ciple, his principle, bein "always che ſame, would 
prog oor with the ſame force: This might perhaps be true 
could man always fee things in the ſame light, or had he none of 
thoſe = ciples beforemention'd, which. either divers * from 
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attending to it, or obſtruct the natural influence of it. But theſe 

different circumſtances wherein he ſtands, in relation to his duty, 

cauſe him to act very differently, notwithſtanding his religious 

perſuaſion continues ſtill the fame. © 

Vir how does it follow, that becauſe either out of inadyertency 

or error man does not- always a& conformably to his rule, that 

therefore with all his boafled reaſon he never 1 77 the principles 

of his belief. This is ſo bold and general an aſſertion, that it 

ought to have been ſupported with much ſtronger reaſons than this 

author has been able to produce; beſides, it is contrary to acknow- 

ledg'd fact. The ſaints themſelves, who are preſum'd to ſerve Cod, 

: aud act upon principle, have yet their errors, in. conſequence of - 
N | which they do certain actions which are not in their own nature vir- 

5 tuous; they alſo fall through inadvertency or ſurprize into ſin: Shall 
we therefore argue that they never act upon principle? It ſeems 
more unjuſt to conclude, that man in his natural ſtate, becauſe he 

ſometimes acts upon miſtaken notions of falſe motives, does * never 
” . att by the principle of bis belief. _ eee ee eee 
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nk arguments whereby I have endeavour'd to confute thoſe. 
falſe notions which are advanc'd in the miſcellaneous refle- 
ions, will indifferently hold good againſt another. author, who 

has publifh'd a treatiſe concerning the deceitfulneſs of human vir- 

tues: The great deſign whereof is to ſhew, by a particular indu- 

sSsaSaaion of proofs, under the ſeveral heads of morality, that what we 

6. EEE. | call human virtue is only virtue in diſguiſe and outward appearance; Y 

| that men, the more virtuous they appear, are ſo A more ex- I 
pert in the arts of hypocriſy and diſſimulation; that naturally eve- 

ry man is a villain, incapable of doing or deſigning any good acti- 

on, ſince he is wholly govern'd by the corrupt maxims which in- 

tereſt, pleaſure, ambition, or other human conſiderations are apt 
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to inſpire: So that this Gentleman ſeems to have carry d his charge 
higher againſt human nature in its preſent ſtate, than the author 
of the miſcellaneous reflections himſelf; who acknowledges that 
man has a light, and certain good principles to direct him, tho' 
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he does not act conformably to them. It ap to be the argu- 

ment which diffuſes itſelf throughout the whole book of this latter 

writer, that both men and women are corrupt in their very prin- 
N yo: : : | | | » 4. 186. EO ge OY | — 
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ciples, and that only an external regard to decency, and other 


temporal reſtraints, deter them from committing the miſt eriors. 
mous crimes: „ 3 OE t err 


Tuts is 4 notion which gives ſo ſhocking an idea of human u- ” +," 
ture, that it is difficult to preſerve that remper in nurn it which 1 
is due to an author of ſo much polite erudition : but I ſhall examine 1 
his ill principles with all the regard I can to his character. This | 8 = 
I ſhall do, V, By conſidering the rhain argument upon which += 
he grounds ſo unjuſt a chatge, and, Secondly, By ſhewing how il! Bug, | 
it is founded from certain conceſſions made by himſelf, 

1. Trax argument upon which he principally grounds his charge 
is, that man in his natural ſtare never acts from a motive of love 
to God, but only intends himſelf as the end of all his actions; ſo „ 
that he is neceſſarily corrupt even in 8 and continually gifs 1 3 
d to commit any crime which ſclf-love, preſent convenience, „ fe 
or the proſpe& of avoiding preſent evil, prompts him to the com- 
miſſion of, The author does not ſo much attempt to prove this 
from any natural reaſon; had his notion been capable of ſuch 4 
„there could be no ſuch thing properly (peaking as mora- 


ity, except in a chtiſtian country: But he endeavors to make good —@ 1 
his aſſertion from conjectures grounded on hiſtory and experience: 1 = 


I do not deny that he has been happy enough in the choice of his 
fas, in his manner of applying them, and in accounting for the |, 
motives upon which many of them were done; I mean as a writer, 
who was to ſhew his reading and parts, and to ſay as ſpecious things 

upon his ſubj ect as it could well admit; but not as a philoſopher, 


who in ſearch after truth does not ſatisfy himſelf with uncertain ins 7 
ferences from facts, which after all may themfelves admit of difs „ 
Snoop we grant that many of the heathens, celebrated fot 1 


their morals, or for exemplifying in an eminent manner ſome par- 
ticular branch of morality, did not act out of a ſenſe of love or 
obedience to God; yer it will be impoſſible to ſhew thar others of 5 5 | 
them neither had, nor could have, any regard to theſe principles, 1 
except they were ſuch, which will not be pretended,” as man could = 
have no ſufficient notification of by conſulting natural reaſom. For 
where lies the difficulty of deducing them? If God be the anthor | rr | 
of our being, the ſupreme object of our obedience, the ſupreme EN ., 
good, in hom we live, move, and have our being, what can he 1 
more reaſonable than that all our actions ſhould be done out of 4 


ſenſe of duty, or a motive of love towards him? | 

_. Taxxx is an excellent ary in a modern author to this pur- | 7 
poſe which I ſhall here rake the liberty to cite at large in his e _Þ 
| „ * Whithy upon the five points. R | 1 


word, 


words. They who ſay chat all thoſe ations of the hancly 


<« they are not done out of love to God as the principle, and to 

God's glory as the end, mult either ſay that heathens candot by 
<« the light of nature know they are to do them from ſuch. prin- 

1 and to ſuch ends, and then they cannot be oblig d fo; to 


cc 

cc 
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c 
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c 

cc 

c 

cc 


r way! 
« of doing honour 10 him*,” Declaring. as fully agaioſt doing thoſe 


things out of vai glory, f and chiefly to obtain applanſe from-men, 
<« as chriſtians do, and ſaying they are to do them out of reſpect 
« to conſcience; and even 0 loſe tbeir 8 to preſerve it, 
4 and that to live according to + nature, and to obey or follow 
« the direction and example of God is the ſame thing ; that in every 
ee thing great or little we are to have reſpeci io God, and glorify him 
« for ever and ever, and can do nothing well cowards mam unleſs we 
«K do it in one to drome things; that God is to be rever d above 
« all things ff; to be own'd, thought upon, and reſpected in all things; 
« 10 be mookd that we may obtain them, and to be celebrated for 
cc them.” 10 Rog 46 „ 5 1 
5o that it appears not only from the nature of the thing, that 
men upon a principle of human reaſon might think it their duty in 
all their actions to perform them with an intention of ſerving God, 
; but 


in obedience to him, and to the end he might be honour 


— 


* FSocrat. Apol. p. 31. Cic. Tuſe. Q. rt. p. 82. Janblic. Protrep. c. 13. p. 8 4. 
+ X#quiſimo 2 ad bone ſtum confilium per mediam infamiam 3 hr np vi- 
detur pluris æſtimare virtutem, nemo illi magis devotus, quam qui boni viri famam perdidit, ne 
conſcientiam perderet. Senec. epiſt. & i. p. 704. Famam N E, nm bd fats, pri- 
ponere inane, flolidum, im num multoties pronunciant. Vid. Gatak. in Anton. part. i. p. 19. 
„4. p. 135+ lin. 43. 1.6, p. 229. l. 7. p. 298. in 5. . 
_ ac ve Saru, e Hlubi% rien  Orcr dęsra, dd Ty Org dive ONLY Hier. in Carm. 
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3 1 | este. Anton. I. 3. c. 13. Hing Thaletis munitum illud.; tis tur Wacbar F glare bobd- 
8 | | tear + G Ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. p. 794. D. — too 
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that is fett chey really beer and aſſerted this prigeigſe; hy | 
then has this Gentleman of the academy ar Pais advaued ano 

&, and fo reproachful and injurious 
$f oo ES SES ET + IP) YES ot 0 5.2 VEE IN . 


tion at once ſo contrary to fa urious 


% 


to human nature in general? 


| I know it has been diſputed Wees ee whether it be ſalli- 8 
ciently evident from natural reaſon, that we ought actually to in- 
tend the honour or ſervice of God in every thing we do, or whe- 
4 & C . 351 ene 4 . LE © 22 Aii aug 
ther an habitual intention to this end be not ho cient ; bur it has 
| ſcarce admitted of diſpute whether an intention in one of theſe re- 
ſpects is not reaſonable in the nature of the thing, or. rather of 
neceſſary obligation. I find indeed a paſſage io Fe (ng 
to this article which I cannot eafily account for; He thinks. ir fuß- 
ficient to acquit a man in the diſcharge of his duty, provided he 
do thoſe things which are agreeable to reaſon, becaule they are 
1 reaſon, and that he have no idtention F on 
that Patte dee which requires that we ſhould ſerve God out of love . 
and obedience to him; He 5 05 two reaſons for his opinion, nel fo 
a 9 N ene ehr 
ther of which I take to be well-grounded. © © | 
x 4 33 1 FEEL" OS $8 mw 4 bl F :; #$4+ © 8 12 e ch 1 . 017345 . 
1. That it is ſcarce * poſſible for men to have ſach an intention: 
He means an intention, wherher aQual, of as he diſtinguiſherh ir, 


r 04.141: ß mitanns 026 W 
2. T rar to denominate any contrary action finful, , it, 1s not 
neceſſary that it be done with an intention of tranſgreſing the 4 
. 1 the . £/ | „ 5 E een 33% #&{# if | — 1 
law, or offending God; it is ſufficient to that end that the law lon 
y | -# 2 9 ; gets. " „ ; 8 * a 22 4 | I 
is tranſgreſs'd, whether we had 02, ſuch intention ot not. From | | 
| whence he concludes, that thoſe Centiles, however few in number, 
who. endeayour'd to follow the light of nature, provided es ba 


no contrary intention in their actions of not referring them to th | 9 

ſervice and honoar of God, tho! they did nor do what had heeh 

upon the whole matter beſt and moſt perfect, yer could not there 
fore be ſaid to fin, but rather, in ſome meaſure pro ortion'd to their 


* 


N bas A T7 | % 28 A P51 * * \ k 2 * ONES 2 oy . ks 1 ks: ; 11 " f 4 TE 3x 
Nz1TtHzx of theſe reaſons, as I oblery'd, appear to be vell 
1. Ir is * oniy os! poſſible, but very prat a. 
natural, to have at lealt a virtual intention of acting from a mo- © 
tive of loye to God, I here take it for granted, that God is the ; 
| 4} #4 ta > Cans: bt . : 2 | | 03 POO | - | 
ſupreme, the moſt excellent and deſireable object of our love; tha ET 
8 is abundanrly ſufficient to diſcover him to us in tha , 
light; and that every motion therefore of our ſouls, and overy my 


> 
* 
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„ * 
icable, and even 


+ N, ad peccati contrarii conſtitmtioam, .ndn requiritur tranſgrediendi diftamen | — 
| rationis, nedum animus at,; intentio Deum offendendi, ſtd ipſa tranſgreſſio ſufficit. "i 
Vor. II. = > Ge 5 action 
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action of our lives ought to terminate in him. No love is a paſ- 
= - ſion which always riſes and acts in proportion to the amiable qua- 
« lities, or what we conceive to be ſo, of the object towards which 
it carries us: A paſſion of all others the moſt active and aſſiduous. 
But when we conſider the natural force of it, as acting in relation 
to the moſt perfect and amiable of beings, it is fo far from. being 
impoſſible, that all our actions ſhould be virtually referr'd to him, 
that it is difficult to conceive how we ſhould at any time be capa- 

ble of referring them to any other ende. 
.Y 2, Ns1THEx is his ſecond argument more concluſive, becauſe 
ED the caſe is not parallel between the conditions tequir'd to render 
an action virtuous, and to render jt ſipful. To denominate a good 
action it is requiſite. that it ſhould be abſolutely fo, apd in every 
_ circumſtance of it; but to denominate an action evil, it js ſuffici- 

ent that it be defeRive or againſt the rule of it in any reſpect. 
©  Nt1THE& is there any occaſion for what he adds in favour to 
the heathens: As the love of God is confefſedly a duty of natural 

religion, as it appears ſufficiently: from natural reaſon that we may 

habjeually ar leaſt be influenc'd y this principle in all our actio 

it is much more pious and charitable to fa) that good and wi 
Toben among the heathens did intend to act from a motive of 

love to God, than that they did not. It will be im poſſihle to 

prove they did not do what was in the nature of the thing reaſon- 

able to be done, and what they were capable of doing; except we 

ſhould ſay God may impoſe reaſonable and at the ſame time im- 

poſſible conditions of obedience upon men. 


4 T 
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© Secondly, Tu notions advanc'd by this author are no leſs re- 


pugnant to reaſon than to certain conceſſions made by himſelf. A 

H blames the philoſophers for not abſerving * that mar it 

| ug t0\do homage 10 the ſovereign being, to live to him, and to re- 
| : er all bis actions to his honour and glory; that man is capable 4 5 
knowing God; that Cod is the end wherem his love aud deſires augli 
to terminate; that love is the ſacrifice of the, heart, the reaſonable 

Hi are two things ſuppos d; Firſt, That men do not ſin out 

of ignorance, ot want of ſufficient light, which is readily granted; 

Cecondly, That God has requir'd, as a duty from man, what ac- 

I cording to the whole, tenor of this book is really impracticable, 


* 


than which nothing can be more falſe or itreconcileable to the 


23 ideas we have of the divine goodnels, wiſdom, and 
111111ͤĩ ³ĩ;?». FOB dl is EO 
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Hex oblerves afterwards, that the light of 0 is ſtill Erg |; 
each to diſcover our duty to us; that in every age and part of 
the world men were conſcious they ought to honour their parents, 5 


to do juſtice, to love mercy, to defend their country at the ha: e 3 
wi of their lives. If the light of nature were ſo ſtrong, a nd yet ES 3 
without any ſenſible or proper effect; the former argument in res 42 
d to the divine tribt will fill recur” ad enforce the ſan 


>nclufion. © ee XIV 908 301500 G1? Mb a ui 6! N. . 5 
U ſeems indeed eerelita ies; ale offe ee Which ibo 1 
le jve; and thetefore the better to prepare the poiſoti diffus d 8 
through every part of it, pretends not to meddle with what is con- 
troverted in telatiot to the hearhens, among divines, concerning the 
odneſs or tectitude of their intentioti in certain of thek ons: | + 
ind'ſo has the caution to premiſe,” that he would'only-beunder- Non „ 
ſtood as aſſerting that me 1 do not eee ene e 0 
motive of ſelflowse. l ebnen Wikq VVV i 
Ha he always obſer this reſtriction; bis book yoild hart | e 3 
en leſs occaſion of offenee; but the general terms wherein he 
Il along ſpeaks concerning the vicious motives of Human e 
excluſive of the his taking ſo great care to reſolve ſuch du- 
ties, relating to ch ſexes, as carry the cleareſt evidence and ob- 
ligation in them, into {6 man ard diſtinct motives; = . 
wichout exception render 15 precaution! of much leſs ſerviceto him; = 
or uſe to his readers. 3 MOM gr a Pl 70 6 „ 
Bur he has indeed Troateflie ini che body of bis book *-which 
if he had duly improv'd the c ces of, he would have infert'd, 
that human dire i. not only real in ſome men, bat to 4 certain. 1 
degree in all men. He there ſays, that ar govdhe/? groes ut the. 3 
moſt clear and exalted notions of God, ſo God can have no ſelfiſh-end- _ * 
in doing any good, but only u defight of enriching his creatures." "How = „5 
ſhall' we reconcile with this idea of — Ineſs the vicious 
frame and conſtitution of man, which renders him it wholly, 
or even a to the greateſt part, of doing ary ing morally good? 


* 


„ 
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Can that be ſaid to 5 a mam which leaves him poor, naked, 
and moſt. diſtrelsd,.. . where * principal. ntereſt and advau- 


3 n en {4 ee dee, Anne fate, == 
Pos it is übt my büßgell 00 de the ſeveral paſſages of —̃ 


this book, whether in direct of the author's deſign, or ; 
occaſionally repugtiant to it; the inciples I have laid down "ai 85 „ 
fore are ſufficient to 6bviare any ill conſequences which may be * 1 
drawn from it in Aren to morality and human nature. ADA 1 
Ee. 1 3 . pe Roy | . 
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in them, contrary to the principle aſſerted in the laſt chapter, and 
to the common intereſts of morali e. 


Wbt we take for virtues is nothing elle but the concurrence of ſeveral A Alone und 
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A cenſure upon the moral refledions. _ 


Shall be very ſhort in what I have to ſay in relation to the ce- 
lebrated author of the moral reflections, who purſues the ſame, 
clign in a different method with the two former. They pretend. 
ſometimes to confirm the notions they advance not only by example, 


in a poſitive and peremptory way, as ſo many ſtanding and incon- 
teſted maxims, in the firſt of which * che general deſign of them 


” 


=. very well expreſs'd. | There is the leſs danger to be apprehended 
from this author notwithſtanding his many poynant and fatyrical 


invectives againſt human nature, ſince his reflections ſeem princi- 
pally calculated for a * * ſphere of life. The author being a 

— A of the firſt diſtinction himſelf, and whoſe rank gave him 
an acceſs to court; he ſeems. to» have had continually in his, 
eye the maxims whereby they who are reſolv'd to recommend 
themſelves to favour, or puſh their fortune at any rate, ate obſerv'd. 
to be govern'd: And in this view.it might indeed be really difficult. 
on many occaſions to diſtinguiſh appearances from truth, counter 


* 


eit from real virtues. It cannot however be diſſembled, that many 
of his reflections affect mankind in general, and that ſome of them 


are particularly calculated for e in common and low life. 
Bur there is no neceſſity of applying what has been already ſaid 


* 


towards overthrowing the common and unjult principle, which actu- 
gates his whole performance; pj as of repeating what has been 


urg'd againſt be deceitſulneſi of human virtues, which may ſerve, 


if it were not intended ſo, as a comment upon the reflections. 


o 


I had not mention'd any. of theſe authors but on account ok 


their being in ſo many hands, and of the ſpecious errors advanc'd: 


'- * 5 
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ſeveral intereſts, which either fortune or our own induſtry contrives to diſpoſe to 4dvan- / 
tage ; and it is not always from a principle of valour that men are valiant, or from a prin- 
ciple of chaſtity that women are chaſte: On another occaſion he aſſerts, that the world 
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is tuade of nothing but appearances. Reflect. rec. £1111 
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0 HA v. XI. a 
Whether morality i is capabl, of bring nnen rated 4 
N order to a de tiene of this in 


examine what we are to unde 
in it properl y conſiſts. 


ulry, it is neceſſary ve ſhould 
ſtaid by dembnſtration, ald 


wn 


the not immediately, the agreement or diſagreethent of its ide: 

in a diſtin& and evident Meer: I fay, not immediately, 10 di. 
2 what we call demonſtration from that degree, the higheſt 
of evidence, which is called intuition ; for here the mind 
ves at once the truths which it contemplates, in a full and 
lire& view, without the trouble of examining or laying things to- 
her, and enquiri 


number, and when put together make an equal number; that the 


needs nothing to aſcertain the truth of the mind's perception in any 
of theſe reſpectv. bat ro'know the ſeveral terms, terms free froin 
all ambiguity, » whereby the different objects of it are expreſs'd.” 
Bora the mind cannot always directly in one view {cc the 45 
ent or diſagreement between the objects which it contem- 
plates, as all terms are not equally clear, or of 'determitiare ſigul- 
cation, we are frequently forc d to make uſe of intermediate ideas 
in order to diſcover with more exaQtneſs the relations of equality 
or i ty between them: And when by ap mY ſuch inter me- 
diate ideas thofe relations ate clearly diſcover d, the mind cat no 
more doubt concerning the truth of its diſcovety; than of hat it 


FE ſeen by direct and immediate intuition: For inſtance, I can as cer 


eat} — by applying a rule to two tables at a diltance, wherhet 
an 


— re, 
. ve PH not deny then that intuitive iowledgs has 
in certain reſpects the advanta on of what in contradiſtinction to it 
we call — as ſuch knowledge is acquir'd with * 
facility, without doubt or heſitation; and becauſe the me- 
moty cannot always ſo diſtinẽtly recollect thoſe concluſions which are 
drawn from 'a complication of ideas, as thoſe "which ate fortm'd 
directly from more ſimple ideas; yet in Jon of cettainty, demon- 
Vor. II. 0 | tration 


Nov that is pr Ts proper ebene which ſcores to 1607 Mmitid, be 


ing what relation they bear to other hit gs. Shs 
mind directly perceives that tho and two are ſeparately att equal 


whole is bigger than a part, and that a ſtone is not a tret: THerk 


— or unequal length, as by placing and compariag 
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ſtration has for the time, the ſame power to oblige and aſſure the 
aſſent as intuitive knowledge itſclf. | 
Tus queſtion is, tho x agreement or diſagreement of certain 
other objects be ſo clearly perceptible that we can ſeverally diſcover ' 
them mediately or immediately, in the former reſpect by intuition, 
in the latter by demonſtrative proofs, yet whether the nature of 
our moral ideas do really admit of the ſame evidence, when.com- 
par'd one with another, in either reſpect? HATE 
Tazke ſeems to be the greater difficulty in coming to a reſg- 
lution upon this point, becauſe our moral ideas being of a mote 
abſtra& nature, and having no ſenſible or determinate object as a 
ſtandard to aſcertain the truth of them, we are much more liable 
to miſtake in our way of reaſoning upon them. Every man clearly 
perceives, as ſoon as the terms are propos'd, what is meant by 
white or black, by a ſtone or a tree; theſe are objects which his 
ſenſes have render'd familiar to him, and which all men readily 
agree in the common idea of: But juſtice, temperance, and humi- 
lity, being not only of a more abſtract nature, but, as is pretended, 
of more equivocal ſignification, as having nothing external to re- 
eſent them, and really importing a complication of moral ideas, 
it is more difficult to form certain and inconteſted concluſions from 
a conſideration of them. events e dlonindter 
Ws grant it more difficult, yet this does not prove that it is 
therefore in the nature of the thing wholly impraRicable ; for where 
does the difficulty ariſe? Only from the groſs and common appre- 
henſions of men; who for want of determinate ideas, or from their | 
neglecting to ſort them in a proper or diſtin order, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily argue from them very confuſedly. But why may not perſons 
of greater capacity and attention, who. have endeayour'd to form 
clear and determinate ideas in what relates to the ſubject of mora- 
lity, and to think regularly; why may not ſuch men by. comparing 
thoſe ideas together diſcover their agreement or diſagreement in as 
full a light, if not by direct intuition, ; which I doubt not is the 
caſe of the holy angels, and of the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
fe&, yet by an evidence that properly amounts to. demonſtration, 
and after as inconteſtable a manner as any one diſcoyers the diffe- 
rence between white and black, or between a crooked and a 
ſtraight line? SN PT WEED 
Ir is not then from the nature of the thing that moral truths 
are leſs demonſtrable than mathematical, but becauſe our ideas in 
one caſe are generally more fixed and determinate than in the o- 
ther; which defect on the part of morality may yet be ſupply'd in 
certain, perſons by a greater ſtrength and capacity of mind, and 
in all perſons more or leſs, by the labour of attention. 
BS | . S0 
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So that if we cannot expreſs our moral ideas by figures, or other 
external ſigns, yet we are capable of defining them, and of fixing 
 whar ſignihcation we pleaſe to them: And it is our own. fault or 
negligence if we do not cauſe what is of our own making to ſignify 
exactly the things which they are defign'd to ſtand for. 113, 
Nr for this reaſon one would think, that, our moral ideas being 
form'd by our ſelves, the things repreſented by them ſhould be 
more diſtinctly aſcertain'd than the ſubject matter of fach ideas, 
vhich 1 ſubſtances without us. For in ſubſtances, as 
Mr. Lock argues very juſtly, ſomething more is requir'd than 
te the diſtinct ideas their names ſtand for; they muſt alſo be con- 
cc formable to things as they exiſt.” But as we are ignorant, after 5 
vpe have made the moſt ſttict diſquiſitions into the nature of ſub» _—_— 
ſtances, of theit powers and modifications in ſeveral reſpects, our 4% 


. 


many caſes very; confus'd: fo 035,08 ERA hand 
Wa xr this ingenious f author adds afterwards is very pertinent 
in order both to confirm and illuſtrate my preſent argument. 
The negligence and perverſneſs of mankind cannot be excug'd, 
ce jf their diſcourſes in morality ate not much more clear than 
ee thoſe in natural philoſophy, ſince they are about ideas in the 
et mind which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate; they 
te having no external beings for archetypes, which they are referr'd 
« to, and muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for men to frame 
te in their minds an idea which ſhall be the ſtandard to which they 
« vill give the name juſtice, with which pattern ſo made, all acti- 
« ons that agree ſhall paſs under that denomination, than, having 
« ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an idea that ſhall in all things be exactly 
cc like him, who is as he is, let men make what idea they pleaſe 
. of him: For the one, xhey need but know the combination of 
e ideas that are put rogether within their own minds; for the other 
e they muſt enquire into the'whole natuite and abſtruſe hidden con- 
ee ſtitution, and various qualities of a thing exiſting without them.” 
Wovrp men indeed always ſtrictly define the terms when they 
think or ſpeak of moral ſubſects, and ule them conſtantly in the 
_ faine ſenſe, which W may do if they pleaſe, their rea- 
ſoning would not only be more clear and diſtinct upon moral, than, 
upon phyſical ſubjects; bur morality might even be as capable of . —_— 
ſtrict demonſtration as mathematick,  - = = 
I ſhall here only repeat that man being a reaſonable agent, reaſon „ „ 
is the law or rule of his action: There is no truth in mathematicks 
more clear or inconteſtable than this. Now tis as eaſy for him when 


F 


ideas of them mult for this reaſon be much leſs perfect, if not in 
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themaricks, may in reſpect to what he enquires after be as perfectly 
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he examines his actions by his rule, to ſee, and he cannot fee what 
is not, whether they agree together, as to know when two lines 
ate compar'd, whether they are of the ſame or of a different length: 


The agreement or diſagreement, the foundation of certainty in ma- 


and diſtinaly known as any relation of equality or inequality in that 
R en ee ee e e beni 
Wu ſhould demonſtration then be confin'd only to numbers or 
figures? Why ſhould not the inward marks and ſignatures of things 
in our minds, and of our own making, provided they always ſtand 
for the ſame things, afford us in reſpect to moral truths at leaſt e- 


qual grounds and degrees of evidence? Nay if ve argue from the 


importance of morality to our greateſt intereſts, if we conſider ho, 
much more dangerous all miſtakes concerning the principles of 


it are, than any miſtake, concerning the proportion which num+ 


bers or figures bear to one another, can be; it will be found much 
more agreeable to the goodneſs of God, who gave us our intelle- 
cual faculties, to infer, that the truths which are of greateſt; con 
cernment to us, - ſhould, if we make a duc uſe of thoſe faculties, 
admir' of the greateſt evidence, ot 199 1 2 
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u + Bot a particular expreſs anion of authority, eſpecially of 
e au 


Wurar 1 and in this chapter is to ſhew that it is highly 8 
ſonable in the government of mankind to believe that God 2 


Po e 
Tus k great diſpute w 


a l. ben. 
wherewith I ſhall therefore Vile, And che queſtion here ariſing 
is, whether, the law of nature being a plain and ſufficient rule of our 


duty when we carefully attend to it, there was amy farther occil 
ee 


vine 
queſtion may be conſider d as Kean 


'Trrs 8 me either in his 
original or in his preſent ſtare. "og x 


his preſent ſtate it will be 475 that the narurdl light of 
| his mind is very much impair d, that be is ig ignotant of many 


diſtinct, 7 


with 
they find themſelves — at + loſs, 


to take. 
I this ſlate of i 


gnorance Adee 2245 


the beſt, „ — mh 5 
God that he ſhould declare and enforce the lavs © of Fear tes 
and expreſs authority, = | Aenne 


Bur before aſſerted the expedicnce of a a een 
and particularly on this vety iy 2ccopne,_there is no neceſſity why Dow's 
I ud ber cums or lhe pros that ſubje. 

HERE ſtems to be mor c culty it determining upon tile the w 
ther branch of the queſtion; whethidy fppoſing man to have con- 
tinved in a ſtate, of 1pnoccnce, there had. been any occalion. for- 
a new. and expreſs. revelation of the 11 0 n 2 Y 
Vith reſpeck ro the duties of we) Sens | | 

» Tus 2 29 this enquiry 
bat Ithink ir. is 1 ni for ore 


naman oh vhat Mb 5855 were Cc 
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charge of his duty in all the 
| ances relating to it, 1 will to be out of the 
that it was alſo in his pbwer to follow that light in theſe: ſeveral 
reſpeas: : Bur as hie did not invincibly follow it, as he was created, 
tho innocent, yet not impeccable, 1 
Sod mi © not ill add 12 
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«| peclecring 


— 
ebe t0 man his dur in 


more; might enforce it by a 
— . had been 
—̃ — 

nau tht . 
58261815 in a ſtate * man a Would not, without any 
poſitive declaratiori of God's vill, be fo well able ro'diſtinguiſh whe 
ther he acted out of pure com iance wich reaſon; and in regard to 
that — 8 and 


Ty pie 


pure lote wry obedi 


vn 2 — > we 

and ſatisfaction in followi 

” to know whether we act b 

Axe of innocence, where that law was at once more bright and 

where there were none of thoſe great impediments, whick 

ve bow feel and complain of, — cichee thel or influ» 
ence-of-it;; there appear d ſtill-grearcr reaſon: 

rr his por ma as ſuch, eee eee cas 


wn Bud vheb . me wore dey 
1 God's interpoſing by certain poſitive 
commands: in thic government: of mankind, under the common 
aud ſtricter rue 4s opper'd ro:duties duties of natural 
and antecedent c om nt ene 
. bid: render'd aby pats 
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Oxx of theſe reaſons may be deduc'd from what has been al- 
ready obſerv'd, and which therefore I ſhall but barely mention. 
By enacting a law, - which appear'd to have nothing but his ſobe 
authority to recommend, and his expreſs ſanction to enftiree it, 


* 1 3 md 


God requit d obedience to it properly as legiſlator,” as obedience = 


was due to his ſole authority and ſanction, without rendring, as he 
had done in all the laws of nature, any explicit reaſon for it. This 
-ſerv'd to give our firſt parents a more awful ſenſe both of his abſo- 
lute power and dominion over them, and to remind them that in 
diſcharging all the natural duties of religion they ought to habe a 
juſt and conſtant regard as to the reaſons upon which wer 
founded, fo eſpecially to the authority commanding them, when 
ever they ſhould become matter of any poſitive or expreſs ſanction; 
1. Tove n the juſtice of God requires iti general, that ina 
ſhould be:puniſh'd or rewarded according to their evil or:goodra- | 
Rions, in conſequence of which principle man as 2 moral agent 
without any — law would have been at a proper time con- 


ſigm d over to the juſt judgment of God; yet the nature and diffe- 


rent degrees of reward and puniſhment depending in great meaſure 
on the — or — the legiſlator, in make what 
conditions he pleaſes of awarding them, provided ſuch contitions 
are not in themſelves finful : He may either enjoitii things which 
Ve are under no antecedent obligation to, or what is more dire ſty 
applicable to the preſent caſe, reſtrain our liberty as to ithe uſt of 
things, otherwiſe lawful and pet mitte. gil 
3. Tuis prohibition might ſerve to remind our firſt parents! of 
an excellent rule for the conduct of human life, even in the moſt 
perfect and excellent ſtate which it is capable of, ſuppoſing it not 
impeccable; namely, that we ſhould regulate our conduct not only 
with regard to what is in general lawful, but hat, all circumſtan- 
ces conſider d, appears moſt expedient. This rule vill direct us 
never to make uſe of our liberty, even tho we ſfould not thereby 
be expos d to any great conflicts, for am octaſſum ef the fleſh'; but 
to deny ourſelves in many things of themſelves innocent j which 
yet in their natural conſequences might tend, I do not ſay u en- 
_ danger, but even to deſtroy our innocence. It is not eaſy ti cons 
ceive, that man in his moſt perfect ſtate could have no occaſion 
for this rule, upon which the poſitive command of God i am con- 
ſidering gave him ſo proper an occaſion to reflect? ä n 
4. Ir it ſhould nevertheleſs be thpught that it ia ſtare! of iin: 
nocence this rule was of no great uſe orneceſſity, there is yet ano- 
ther probable reaſon why God might preſcribe on or more puſi- 
tive laws to man in ſuch a ſtate; nay the more regular and perfect 
we. ſuppoſe the powers or faculties of man when firſt created, the 
8 | 


1102 onger - 


| Paar I. 
ſtronger 8 teaſon be of . dias b inter this | 
ner, particularly if we again oouſider man as the ſubje& of reward, | 
For when the motives to obedience ate ſo ſtrong that they cannot 
eaſily be reſiſted, where the temptation is fo weak that it makes very 
little or no impreſhon, there, in a human and equitable way of rea: 
er. e the nden of abeditace anger bei in an ſo m 

1 „ Who 
Lx us now 3 455 when nee created, o__ 

_ much Tie — grace, that he had a 2 entire view 
of his duty in all As at once, - and;of all the conſequences 
which Kors? follow from his actions; that his body, with all. * | 
appetites and motions of it, that his ſenſes, imagination, and paſh= 
ons, were perfectiy obſequious to the motions of his vill; in 4 28 

thanks obey'd ths laws of nature and reaſon with the ſame facility, 

and — greater pleaſure than 1 any inclination towards 
ſenſible objects. In this caſe, and therefore this might very pro- 

bably be the caſe, there ſeem d to be no ſcope for plan. 
wards or puniſhments in conſequence of his good or evil actions; 
but only on condition of ſome poſitive command, qr ror 
not under ſo overcoming and natural 4 delectation in yield s obe 
dience to, a8 in obeying the law of nature and reaſon. 

Wuar is here obſervd may ſerve at once to give us a E 
account of God's wich man, in his original. ſtate ag» 
| to the Mo/aich:account; in this method, and to put to ſi- 
3 ignorance bees ee bur the nuch ; 

Wt 76 10g 13 SORT; © k - a4. 
Tus e ee Dot. ofeet che Gall, SOAR 
| ſtill on many accounts more. evident; I hall Dr 
| what particular accounts, as to the principal ends of them. 

_ x. Man being fallen from a ſtate of grace, and having thereby 

forfeited for himſelf and his poſterity certain privileges which he 
had otherwiſe-poſleſs'd, and trauſmitted to them, God was pleaſed, 
in order to reſtore him, to promiſe a mediator. In conſequence of 
ſo graciom a ptomiſe, it was highly congtuous in the reaſon of the 
thing, that the birth, life, death, reſurrection, and other great g- 
vents: of his mediatorial office, thould be eypity'd by certain rites in 
ſome meaſure c to them: 80 that the faith of thaſe 
ho ſhould live before the time of his coming ſhoyld. be continuy — 5 t 
ally kept up and ſtrengthened by aach ville and continued ge- v 
ntations. This wan the driginal of the Jexy/b, ſacrifices,” and a | 
other poſitive inſtinitions relating co the Lewwcal lw. 
2. God having thought; fit, as by right-of his prerogative he ERIE Anne, 

might do, to ſeledt a re Top 3 from the reſt of the | 75 


,. «mL; | Bat 
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committed, and who were to preſerve the knowledge of him, and 
of his laws, from the errors and corruptions which had ſpread 
themſelves over the face of the whole earth, and who were alſo to 
enter into a ſolemn covenant with him; it became highly me 
to theſe ends that he ſhould inſtitute a ſucceſſion of rulers,” of prieſts 
and prophets among them, who ſhould take care of the external 
polity of the Jewiſh church and nation, and inſtru& that peo- 
ple in the knowledge of the religion reveałd to them. This 
was the origine of many laws relating to the civil power, to the 
ſacerdotal and prophetical office, with other | dependencies on 


them. "+ 4 


3. Ir we conſider the Jeiſb law, with reſpect to the laſt di- 
ſtinction under the notion of à covenant, it became highly requi- 
fire on this account that a mark of diſtinction ſhould be et upon 
the Jeuiſh people to ſignify their peculiar relation to God, and 
to be a ſtanding memorial to them of the mercies and privileges 
ſtipulated on his part. This was the ground of circumciſion, and 
the ſeveral laws relating to the commerce which the Jeus were 
prohibited, or permitted, under certain regulations, to maintain 
among the nations. bp $5 3-© 5 * n ST EET $a ot l A a LH | $ 
4. Man after the fall being condemn'd, as one puniſhment of 
his tranſgreſſion, to a ſtate of labour, if it could then be call'd a 
puniſhment becauſe inflicted on him in mercy to prevent the greater 
evil of idlenefs; and he having not for that reaſon ſo conſtant 
opportunities of devoting himſelf in a ſolemn manner to the ſer- 
vice of God, it was highly expedient that ſome ſpecial ſeaſons 
| ſhould be appropriated by God, or ſome authority deriv'd: from 
him to that end: This was the ground of inſtituting the ſabbath, 
and ſeveral other ſolemn days of worſhip in the Moſarck law, and 
of God's 2 proving and our ee Ne- . with certain eccle- 
ſiaſtical inſtitutions of the ſame kind, vithout any ſpecial authority 
from God, but what was included in the authority of the church, 
conſidet'd as a ſociety founded by him. If che church had no 
authority in the caſe,” if, for inſtance, it were a direct uſurpation 
of the church to inſtitute the feaſt of dedication; why did not our 


church? Was our Lord leſs zealous for the glory 
one who now profefſes himſelf his diſci 
his zeal for God's glory on other occaſions, we 
a concluſion; on occaſions, however juſt, yet 122 more 
important, than where” the authority of his father, of himſelf as 
ead of the Jewiſh church, Was directly invaded; and 2 — 
ieee 5 | '  aflum'd 
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in his kingdom. 


3 
highly expedient that ſome ſtanding rite ſhould be inſtituted in me- 


mory of ſo great a mercy, and in order to make men, who are 


principally err der Caternal W e more ſen asche 


es A 1809 
6. As 1 common ea of ank direct, \barbefvre: any 
one is admitted à member of a regular 7 4a he ought to obſerve 
the common forms of admiſſion into it; there Was a farther rea- 
ſon in the nature of the thing, that our Tord having founded 
a ſpiritual and regular ſociety, ſhould inſtitute a form whereby 


his diſciple were to be regularly admitted into it, and entitled it 
2 privileges of it. Here we hare a Are foundation 


two chriſtian ſactaments. 1990): 23 


= ne a Bhs g. chi in all . 


cieties ſome perſons ſhould preſide, and, (eſpecially if it be a nume- 
rous ſociety, ſhould. be inveſted with a ſtanding character to that 
end; ſo it was xety agreeable to the wiſdom of our Saviour to in- 
a particulat and diſtinct order of men in his church, or 
tics which. was to be compos'd. of all nations, who 

ald. by: a ſpecial authority deri d from him, . miniſter in things 
—.— to God, and particularly celebrate _ two _— and 


Tust few. inſtances may ſerve to. albeit us, *. tho che. ps pos 
frive commands of God may be in general ſuch a8 antecedently 
have no neceſſary Cdn io the reaſon of things, yet in cons 


ſequence of God's deſign 


reaſonable. and enpedient, but in ſome. ſort neceſſary.) , 
Tx1s will a * . more diſtinctly hen I come to evnſider Gen 

of the 

under 

the nature and 3 the poſitive commands of God in 

be bee dae to vhich end what whi 5 have thus ; remark'd. _ 
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aſſum' d ſo viſible, and at that time ſo inconteſted a por a power of ruling | | 


- 5: Ayr the mediator was come, and had perfected the great | 
of his coming, which was to be a Pane” a for ſin, it was 


tal rites of his church. Frag 


to tranſact with mankind after ſuch a 
particular manner, hes poſitive commands are not oaly highly 


poſitive — here mention'd, or reſer d to, 
cir. proper. heads: d at preſent only to conſider . 
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HERE are bee Ae fee en ark 2 
1 lating to this enquiry. Some of them aſſert that God b 
right of his wx ar. authority may deliver, and chat in fact he 
has deliver d, ſeveral poſitive commands to men for no other rea- 
fon whatever, but becauſe it was his free pleaſure, for a tryal of their 
obedience, ſo to do. Orhers argue, that tho' all the poſitive com · 
mands of God arc founded upon ſome gener re „yet as to 
the particular manner or circumſtances preſcrib'd concerning them, 
they are ſolely of arbitrary appointment: They think, for inſta 
chat expiatory ſacrifices by virtue of the attonement to be made by 
Chriſt, and in reference to it, had a reaſonable foundation; but 
whether a bullock, a ram, or a goat, were to be ſacrificed to that 
end, was a matter in the nature of it indifferent, and which wholl 

on the Heater: good — ˙— (u—P.h 
ers think it more agreeable to the wiſdom of Cod, char all hib 
— inſtitutious ſhoald be ſounded in ſome 
dent reaſon, not only with to the nature or deſigu of them 
in general, but to their ſpecifick difference, or the ſeveral circum» 
ſtances Fe eee ae Iv etn'Tt 


I ſhall eee 5 
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ſonable. | th 1X5 bog man als 
W 47 is affertod thar God as 0 > Legillaser may 
* that in fact he has deliver d ſeveral — commands vo 
for no other reaſon whatever, but becauſe it was hig 2 
for a trial of cheir obedience; ſo co do Dau in che prefacy'to 
his verſion of Maimonides his More. Nevochim repotiencs it as the 
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Nr Commanns:of G05. 1 
principal- reaſon upon "which: chat lrarned Rabbi was induc'd-to 
write it, that many believ'd in his time, cthe-M/arch rites had no 
foundation except in the arbitrary and deſpotick will of Gd. 
-Somr modern chriſtians; among whom Spencer particularly 
cives * Bochavr; concurr'd with the Jews in this ſentiment: There 
«are' certain rites in the-Afoſaxt law which depend wholly on 
te the will of the legiſlator, and whereat no other account can be 
4 given.“ Maimamiaer tho he ſpeaks: in general terms is to be 
underſtood with the ſame reſtriction, and not as deſiguing to ſhew 
that the Jews in his time were of opinion that none of the Me/aict 
rites whatever had any reaſonable inn t t n 07 abi 
3B r how does it follow: that becauſe at this diſtance of time we 
are not able diſtinctly to account for the rraſons which ſeve- 
ral of the Moſuict rites were inftitured, that perſons who liv'd at 
the time of their inſtitution, and who: were better acquainted with 
the manners and cuſtoms of the nations about them, from which 
ſeveral of thoſe rites had their origine, could not therefore diſcover 
the particular reaſons of them? Eſpecially ſince it is not improba- 
ble that many of them being even in theit firſt riſe more obſcure, 
a — ho ven eee. es — — other 
mulgation of the law, and — — arefullß 
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All the arguments againſt what is here . are only nega- 
0 * 1 1 4 * ö ? 0 . * 
tive, and incapable of any clear or ſolid proof: Neither indeed 


$4 
was it abſolutely neceſſary, ſappoſing God had wiſe reaſons to him- 
ſelf for inſtituting the Moſaict rites, for the Jew: diſtincly to know, 
in every particular inſtance, the _— grounds or reaſons upon 
which they were inſtituted. It vas ſuſſicient for their information 
concerning the wiſdom of God in them, that the rraſons of many, 
of them were clear and obvious; that ſuch of them as were in their 
original more obſcure, yet by the penetration of more able, or the 
induſtry of more inquiſitive meu, were capable of being accounted 
for; and that theſe confiderations render'd it highly probable at 
leaſt, that others whereof it was really difficult, and is {till ſo, to 
affipn any diſtinct rational account, yet were not without a reaſon- 
able deſign in the divine author of them. 
I.r is not therefore neceſlary to diſpute whether God may inſti· 
tute ſuch laws as are wholly arbitrary, and for no other reaſon but 
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fon for it. We acknowledge the abſolute ſovereignty and dominion 
of God, but ſtill he always exerciſes them in a way ſuitable to the 
perfections of his nature. He is of infinite underſtanding and wiſ- 
dom,' as * Cicero argues, as well as power ; by which he therefore 
never interpoſes but where wiſdom, in our natural way of conceivin 
things, previouſly directs. * therefore, it might be prov'd 
that God could have no wiſe reaſons for enacting the Moſarct rites, 
which no reaſonable perſon will undertake the proof of, it vill be 
impoſſible to ſhew that God did nor enact them upon wiſe reaſons, | 
LzT us reflect a little upon one of the firſt poſitive commands 
given to man for a tryal of his obedience in paradiſe; that whereby 
ho was reſtrain'd in the exerciſe of his natural liberty from eating 
of a certain fruit. Without entring upon an arrogant queſtion, 
whether God might not indifferently have prohibited him the uſe 
of any other fruit, it ſeems much more pertinent to the preſent ar- 
gument to obſerve, that there is a reaſon not obſcurely imply'd in 
that very command for impoſing it. f Of every tree of the garden 
thou may ſt freely eat, but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil thou ſhalt not eat of ii. The reaſon then of the prohibition 
was not merely to prove man's obedience, but becauſe there was a 
certain virtue in that tree, and peculiar to it, of communicating 
the knowledge of good and evil. porta fo eee 
INTERPRETERS are divided in their opinion as to the nature of 
this knowledge; ſome underſtand by it, that in conſequence of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion he would diſcover the miſerable effects of fin, 
as he had formerly taſted the delights of innocence: But in this 
reſpe& there was nothing peculiar to the tree which bore the for- 
bidden fruit; any other tree in the garden, if prohibited, had been 
with equal propriety, according to. this ſenſe, term'd the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. Therefore it is more reaſonable 
to conclude that the fruit of this tree had ſome ſecret power in it 
of altering the natural ſtate of man's body, or perhaps of putting. 
his blood into ſach a ferment as might diſſolve that perſect union 
and harmony which was before preſery'd throughout his whole cu» 
rious frame, and ſo excite certain rebellious motions in his mem- 
bers contrary to that of his mind, to which in his original ſtate 
they were e obſequious: On this occaſion Adam might pro- 
perly be ſaid to have the knowledge of good and evil communi- 


a 
cated to him by taſting of the forbidden fruit, as experiencing in 

theſe two different ſtates the different effects, and thoſe both na- 
rural and moral, of fin and innocence, | 


—_— * 
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; '* Jnfinita mens & ratio. © + Gen. ii. 16, 17. 
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Son of the Jews have thought, not upon improbable grounds, 
that this fruit had a peculiar quality towards exciting the motioris 
of irregular and impure love. This interpretation ſeems to give 


the moſt clear and rational account of that ſenſible ſhame aud con- 


fuſion which our firſt parents mutually diſcover'd after the fall, as 
— to them before. Ken 2317 tg e: 
Tus ſecond opinion is, that tho? poſitive inſtitutions in general 
are founded on and particular reaſons, yet as ro their ſpecifick 
difference, or the ſeveral circumſtances of performing them, they 
wholly depend on the arbitrary appointment of God: | This is the 
middle way taken by Maimonides and Aquinas. The former in aſ- 
ſerting that the precepts of the law have a reaſonable foundation 
explains himſelf with this reſerve, that he is to be underſtood as 
ſpeaking concerning f the general uſe and deſign of the Mo/aick 
precepts, not in regard to the ſeveral or circumſtances of them. 
The great ſchoolman argues to the like effect, that as human laws 
are founded on ſome general reaſons or conſiderations, but not with 
reſpect to particular clauſe or condition of them, *which are 
of arbitrary inſtitution ; ſo all the precepts of the Maſaict law ad- 


mit in common of a reaſonable conſtruction, but not as to every 


particular uſage preſcrib'd by them. 


TW o what is-advanc'd by theſe great men it thay be reply'd, 
that the circumſtances of things very much tending to alter the 


uality of them, to render them more or leſs ſubſervient towards 


ous to our ideas of the divine wiſdom, that the poſitive commands 
of God ſhould not only have a reaſonable foundation in the nature, 
but alſo in the ſeveral circumſtances of them: Except men could 
ſhew that circumſtances are of themſelves wholly indifferent as to 
the nature of the thing commanded, or that God could not in all 
caſes really deſign ſuch circumſtances, of which a reaſonable con- 
ſtruction might be given. To ſay, there are ſeveral circumſtances 


preſcrib'd, relating to the Mo/arck rites, whereof no clear or explicit 


reaſon can be- aſſign'd, is of no conſequence in the Jn argu- 
meat to thoſe who take this middle way ; becauſe if it be of any 


* Extant inter Hebr eos, qui arborem cognitionis appellatam ſantiunt, qudd guſtatio fruftuum E 


ejus appetitum coeundi excitaret ; quos, ut 
in ſcripturis cognoſcendi vocabulum pro 


nc ſententiam amplecterentur, movit, quod alicubi 
coire & concumbere uſurpatur. Fag. in Gen. ii. 9. 


+ Tu 4 boc retine, qudd chm ſapientes noſtri paſſim dicunt omnia præcepta ſuas haber | 
intellig 


cauſas, i endum id fit de uſu five fine præceptorum, non verd de ſingulis illorum partibus 
& circumſlantiis. More Nev. p. 416. —— a 
1 Sicuti leges humane in duden rationem babent, non autem quantum ad particulares 


conditiones, que ſunt ex arbitrio inflituentium; ita etiam præcepta veteris legis in communi 


* 


guidem ſenſum babent literalem, multæ autem particulares deter minationes in ceremoniis ejus - 


von babent : Veluti de numero animalium offerendorum. Prima ſecunde quæſt. 102, = ” 0 
2 | | F | Orce 


end which they are deſign'd to attain; it ſeems highly congtu- 


uppos d to ariſe from certain irregular emotions of that kind, 
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force it will equally conclude againſt what they contend for, 
via. againſt the reaſonableneſs of the politive commands of God in 
reſpect to the nature or ſubje& matter of them, as well as the circum- 
ſtances -preſcrib'd concerning them: There being ſeveral of 
them about which perſons of the greateſt learning, vit, and pe- 
netration, have yet found it difficult to form even ſperious con- 
L jectures. . | 8 . 114 DR 
To reſume the former inſtance concerning the different kinds 
of animals to be offer'd in ſacrifice, the ox or bullock, including 
the calf, the ſheep, including the lamb, and the goat with the kid. 
There might be, and were, I do not doubt, diſtinct reaſons upon 
which theſe animals were appointed for the ſervice: of the altar, 
excluſive of other quadrupeds, and ſeparately from one another. 
1. Excluſive of other animals. Admitting what Spencer has pro- 
duc'd ſo many probable reaſons to evince, that many of the Jemiſb 
Aaws were enacted with a ſpecial regard to the religious rites which 
obtain d among the nations round about that e, there is one 
reaſon in particular why theſe animals ſhould-have been deſtin d for 
the ſervice of the Jews/b altar; they having been ud for ſacrifice 


among the nations, concerning whole rites and cuſtoms we have = 


ſome of the moſt ancient monuments left, Homer mentions them 


ſeverally on occaſion of the ſacrifice, which was to be md 
by way of atonement for the affront offer d to Apollo in t perſon 


of Chryſes his prieſt: They, and no other, were the victims offer d 
in the temple of the Hyrian goddeſs; concerning the rites of whoſe 
worſhip Lucian ſpeaking, obſerves, the beaſts that are ſacrific'd to 
her are bulls, kine, ſheep and goats: Oren were ſacriſic'd as the 
moſt valuable and honorary vitim,. * becauſe a beaſt of a nobler kind 
and more expenſive to the ſacrificer, Upon this account probably 
it was, that tho many of the heathen deities had different ſacrifices 
appropriated to them, yet creatures of this ſpecies were offer d 
more in common to them. + Sheep were alſo an uſual arid more com- 
mon ſacrifice: And therefore Pliny ** ſpeaking concerning the uſe- 
fulneſs of ſheep, extolls them, as they are ſo ſerviceable both for:facri- 

fice and the uſe of their wool, The goat was alſo frequently offer'd, and 
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For which reaſon Pliny calls it optims & laztifime Deorum placatio. Lib. 8, 45. 
i + Tawum Neptuno, taarum tibi, puleber Apollo. Virg. En. 3. F. 119. 
Ee ferit flerilemg; tibi Proſerpina vaccam. En. 7. C 
Di quibus imperium pelagi, quorum equora curroz B 
Violit letus ego boc candentem in littore taurum | 5 
Conflituam ante aras—ZEn. 7. J. 237. F | ab * 
1 S nes potui tamen, propitiom Venerem facere ut} effet mibi. Plautus 
** Magna & pecori gratis vel in placamentis Deorum, vel in uſu vellerum. L. ib. 8. 47 
Vid. Jurieu. critic. hiſt. P. 4. tract. 9. chap. 8, 9, ro. 3 * 
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to the deities indifferently in ſacrifice; to Juno®, to AÆſeula piu, 
and more eſpecially to i oir fodeinds fc 
TuI great objection which will lye againſt what: has been ſaid 
is, that the teſtimonies here produc'd concerning the heathen ſa- 
crifices are later than the inſtitution of the Maſaict rites concern - 
ing them; and that it is more probable therefore the heathens'de- 
riv'd many of their cuſtoms in the ſacrifical rites oblerv'd.by.them 
from the Jews, than that the Jewiſb law ſhould be enaRed with 
any ſpecial reference to them. 8 T dee 45 
Mx deſign is not to enter upon a formal diſſertation relating to 
this controverſy, I ſhall only obſerve in getieral, tho there is great 
probability that many of the nations did borrow certain religious 
tites from the Fews/b inſtitutions, yet before the law was given to 
that people, ſacriſice was in uſe among the Ægyptiant; and there 
is reaſon to believe in all parts of the world, occaſion'd by the diſ- 
perſion of the ſons or family of Meab, who practis d ꝶ it himſelf, 
ſition, therefore, God did enact many religious rites in oppoſition 
to thoſe of the heathens, or with a ſpecial reference to them, (aud 
if he did not it will ſtill be more difficult to account for the reaſon · 
ableneſs of his enacting them) there is ſtrong preſumption that 
theſe kinds of ſacrifices we have mention'd, tho we have only the 
teſtimony of writers later than Moſes concerning them, yet were 
in uſe before the time of Moſes, and for that reaſon-preſcrib'd in 
his law, out of a particular regard to the temper of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple; delighting, as 7 from their whole hiſtory, in a pompous 
exterior worſhip, and ſo ſtrongly addicted to follow the. cuſtoms of 
the nations, to mingle with the heathen, and to learn their works. 
This was one reaſon why that people were ſo ſtrictly prohibited to 
| have any free or open commerce with the nations: By this means 
many of thoſe rites which had been cuſtomary among the Aygypri- 
ans, with whom they had ſo long convers'd, and which a ſervile 
condition added to their natural temper, gave them {till a ſtronger 
inclination to comply with, were adopted into their own way of 
worſhip, in order to reſtrain a diſpoſition which would otherwiſe 
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-  * Wham the Lacedemonians therefore call'd Aigopbaga. 
+ —Baccho caper omnibus aris _ 47 Coe Cr 
_ Caditur, & weteres incunt proſcenia ludi : 
Ergo ri ſuum Baccho dicemus honorem | 8 
Carminibus patriis, lanceſque & liba feremus; Bae, | 
E, duftus cornu flabit ſacer bircus ad aras. Virg. Georg. ii. . 380. 
The preſervation of ſeven of each kind of clean beaſts, the bullock, the lamb, and 
and of _ birds, the pigeon and turtle-dove in the ark, afford a very ſtrong 


# ption, that the ſeventh of each Kind having no fellow could not be deſign'd for 


118 Of #dbe'Posrrivs' BooxIlL 
have induc'd their compliance with the moſt abominable rites; of; 
pagan ſuperſtition, and I may add idolattrig.. 

l ſhall obſerve that if expiatory ſacrifice was. in uſe among the 
nations before the time of Moſes, it is highly probable that theſe; 
kinds of animals, which we have mention d, were particularly sd 
to that end*®, This will ſtill be more probable. if we- conſider what 
was before remark'd in a marginal note, that the preſervation of 
ſeven of each kind of theſe beaſts is moſt reaſonably accounted for 
by ſappoſing that the ſeventh was defognd for ſacrifice ; to which 
we may add, that as ſacrifice would conſume a greater number of thoſe 
animals which were appropriated to it, this might be a proper reaſon 
for a ſupernumerary addition of them to be preſerv d in the ak. 

THERE was a farther reaſon afſign'd why theſe animals were ſa 
appropriated; they were of the number of thoſe that were reputed 
ean, they were of more familiar and domeſtick uſe, more ready 
on any occaſion for ſervice, more numerous, and it was of greater 
ſervice to mankind to encourage the breed, and encreaſe the num 
ber of them, than of other animals, whether domeſtick, or of a 
more ferine diſpoſition; ſome of theſe reaſons are aſſign d by Jaan 
r nd on ni bdlchs whom ws r N r I 
Tuis may be ſufficient to ſhew that there were reaſans for the 
ſpecifick difference of theſe animals deſtin'd for the mare; peculiar 
ſervice of the ater: en AEM) AIOEE 9008 b ür 
Turks were alſo, which | am come to ſhew in the next place, 
particular reaſons for their deſignation to this end, reſpecting 
each of them; I mean more eſpecially with regard gs 
oeconomy. | LETT 747}. 63188 (Hale, 210; P18 
| Upon the delivery of the law the Ægyptiam rites and uſages 
were freſh in the memory of the Jews: I have obſervid from the 
peculiar temper of that people, from the character giuen af them 
in their own ſacred records, and from that degenerate ſpirit, which 
is ſo generally conſequent to a ſervile condition, that the Few 
people could not eaſily efface thoſe impreſſions which they had te- 
ceiv'd from converſing with the ÆAgyptians during fo long a time 
of their intercourſe and captivity among hem. 
Tt great object of the Ægyptian worſhip was an ox; but there 
were two of this ſpecies to which more eſpecially their devotions 
were addreſs'd, one of them ws his chief reſidence in the city of 
Memphis, the other at Hehopolzs, or the city af the ſun : the — 
mer was call'd Apis, the other Muetis: Whereof Humponius Mela 
T 
ments, and bas given us bis ordinances for the killing of beaſti 3. putting a diſtiaction hetweon 
ſuch ſacrifices as were of human original or appointment, tho' with-«/ pious imention, 
and ſuch as were autheriz'd by an exprels divine authotity: '-Tro8. Sebebvia. $2. 97 
elner | 6k + A | fi 4, ves 
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gives this account*. Aprs f was the god of the whole ian 
nation, of the of a black ox, but ſpotted or py d wit ſeve- 
ral other colours; his tongue and tail was quite different from thoſe 
ol other onen; they ſaid he was not brought forth by a congreſs 
of animals of the ſame kind, but his conception was divine by 
means of celeſtial fire; his birth-day was celebrated throughout t 
_ - In oppoſition to theſe falſe and ridiculous deities, to which the 
dy gypt chiefly and univerſally paid their 74 5 homage, 

it was a wiſe — of God in conſequence of his inſtituting ſacri- 
fiee, that oxen including the reſt of the ſaine ſpecies ſhould be ap- 


of their religion were more effectually reminded, that the | 
which the zans worſhipp'd; were no gods, but the creatures 
of the true God who made heaven and —— with all things there- 
in, and had therefore a right to appropriate, and in ff & 
prope thoſe cre yhich the Fe 


Tus myſtical. reaſon of God's appointing ſheep for ſacrifice is 


a 
- 
* . 


> 


ſtill more evident as emblematical of innocence, and particularly 
typical of the ſacrifice of Chrift, the Lamb ſlain from the founda- 


tion of the world, ho was to offer himſelf in time, without ſpot 
or blemiſh to God, and when, he actually made that oblation, as 
a ſheep before the ſhearer was dumb, and opened not bis mouth. 


Tax who would know the myſtical reaſons why goats were ap- 
pointed for ſacrifice, may conſult, the learned Bocharr's book of ſa- 


ered animals under that article. 


_ -T #16 is ſofficient to ſhew, in 


ſonable inſtitution... 74 2 CC F 
I 1 am no to ſhow, that even the rites and circumſtances relating 
cetemonies appointed in the celebration of it; the ſame general ar- 
Er upon which; we exince that thoſe ceremonies had a rational 
foundation, tending to render it a { 
other ceremonies, whereof we are leſs able to diſcover the particu- 
lar reaſons, yet were not appointed arbitrarily without any reaſon. _ 
 Buzots N in this argument I ſhall obſerve, that ve have 


here one of their ſolemn feaſts, in relation to which the Jews ac- 


knowledge chat the viſible ſigus of a miraculous power did annually = 


appear, and for ſeveral ages, among their fathers, 


6 — ACALENTEINES Bl 
„IL. f. chap. . + Thoſe who would ſee a more particular account of this 


Egyptian deity may conſult Pliny, Lib. B. chap. 46. Herodotus in Thal. and Died, Sic. 22 


be 


pointed to that end. Hereby the Jews by a ſenſible rite and aug; 
gods 


did ap- 
Prins worſhipp d as gods. 


. anſwer to the ghjeRion, that ſa- 
crifice as to the kind of animals was not merely of arbitrary, but rea- 


t feaſt of the paſſorer, and the 


e 70 credible, that 
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5 Of the Postirivse BooxIL 
Tus reaſon therefore of the divine wiſdom in appointing this feaſt 
ought to be, ſo far as that diſcovery is a more cleatly 

aſcertaind. Firff, They ſay, that naked and expos d as their fron- 


tiers were at that time, by the vaſt concourſe of people that r 
pair d from all quarters to the publick worſhip at Jeruſalem, the 


enemy never made any incurſion upon them; which, confidering 


the advantage, in a human way of forming deſigns, they might 
have then propos'd to themſelves, was indeed a anding and very 
' remarkable inſtance of God's ſpecial 1333 and inter poſition: 
la whoſe hands are all the wills and projects of men, and who 
boweth, when he thinks proper to interpoſe, after ſo remarkable 
a manner, the heart of a whole nation, as the heart of one man. 
| Secondly, That no woman with child was ever known to have 
had a miſcarriage by occaſion of any ill or offenſive ſmell from 
the great number of the ſacrifices which were offer'd of the feve- 
ral animals deſtin'd to that end. Thirdly, That every one was 
3 1 0 by a remarkable eee with fewel to roaſt his lamb, 
and the pooreſt 3 them was never known to complain on 
this occaſion. Fourthly, That notwithſtanding the vaſt concourſe 
of people in Jeruſalem at that time, yet no one wanted a pro- 
per accommodation on any account. RIS} 16.74 
Ix a caſe where God fo viſibly pr = by his power, if not 
on any of theſe later accounts, yet confeſſedly in the firſt of them, 
by preventing the irruption of the known enemies of Judah, at a 
time vhen all their males had left the frontiers naked and defenceleſs; 


it may be thought reaſonable that God in his inſtitutions concernin 


ſuch ſacrifice and worſhip ſhould have 1 the rites of cele- 
brating chem _ wiſe and particular conſiderations ; let us enquire 
what poſſibly they might have been. DU een he 

1. Tits inſtitution was in memory of their ſignal deliverance 
from their bondage in Ægypt, and the paſſing of the angel over 
all the countrey of Ægypt without the leaſt detriment to the firſt- 
born of the Iſraelites: Whoſe houſes were diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe | 
of the Afgyptians by the blood of the lamb ſprinkled on the poſt 
of their doors. Here was a viſible reaſon, in memory of fo great 


2 a deliverance; and more ſenſibly to preſerve a grateful 'acknow- 


ledgment of it, that rite of ſprinkling was afterward to be obſerv'd 

in the ſacrifice of the paſchal lamb. OT FOURST 261 - 
2. Ir was celebrated in the evening after ſun-ſer, the Jews com- 
ting not only their feaſts, but alſo their ordinary days from ſun- 
ſet to ſunſet; but there was this ſpecial reaſon for the celebration of 
it in the evening, that it was more ſignificative of the deliverance 
effected for them in the night, when the angel paſs'd over their 


* 


o 


3. Tus 


Paxar I. Commanys of GOD. 1321 
3. Tus lambs were killd in the temple, as is evident from 
that paſſage of Deuteronomy, * Thou may ft not ſacrifice the paſſover 
within any of thy gates. For though this may be interpreted of the 
obligation the Jews lay under of nor cating the paſſover but with · 
in the city of Jeruſalem, yet it is alſo unqueſtionable (ſays Mr. . 
rieu, to whom I am much indebred as to what relates to the ui 
' economy in the ſubje& of this book) that tlie obligation of 
cating the paſſover at Jeruſalem ow'd its origin to the neceſſity there 
vas of killing the victim in the temple, or in the tabernacle; which 
is alſo more fully prov'd by the words /acrce the paſſoever,' made 
uſe of by Mofes in this chapter, which ſufficiently evinees that the 
aſſover was a real ſacrifice; and it is certain no ſacrifices were 
offer'd but in the temple of Jeruſalem. Thus we find that in the 
paſſover of Hexetiab the Levites kill'd the lambs,” and the prieſts 
attended the ſprinkling of the blood; which ſprinkling was never 
form'd in any other place but the temple; The ſame is ob- 
ferrabie in the paſſover of Joſiub, which may ſerve as an undeniable 
inſtance that the lambs were to be kill'd and eaten in Jeruſalem: 
Add to this the unanimous aſſertion of the Rabbies, that the lambs 
of the paſſover were of neceſſity to be kill'd in the temple. + 
Tu x reaſon of this appointment is obvious; publick and national 
deliverances ought to be celebrated in the molt publick and ſolemn 
4. Tux ſprinkled the blood of the lamb upon the altar, as 
we find expreſſly mention d in the paſſovers of Hezekiah and Joſiab; 
from which two things are fairly deducible. Fr, That the paſſo- 
ver was a real ſacrifice, it being alſo ordain'd by God that the 
blood and fat ſhould be conſum'd before morning, purſuant to the 
| lawsrelating to ſacrifices. Secondly, That the blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
| ſhed upon the croſs was hereby typify'd and repreſented after a more 
ſignificant manner. pong nd e nat ei Dita eie 
5. Tut lamb being kill'd and flay'd in the temple, it was roaſt- 
ed entire with its head, legs, and bowels, as is apparent from 
hence, that they were forbidden to break any bone of Re non. 
T un reaſon of this particular rite is evident from the typical re- 
ference it had to the ſacrifice of Chriſt; concerning whom ir was 
forẽtold, what was afterwards accompliſh'd, that a bone of him 
ſhould not be broken. exit Fare 1124-10. non lead a 
6. Taxy were to eat it with their loins girded, a ſtaff in their 
hand, and ſhoes on their feet, denoting that their deliverance im- 
mediately put them in a ſtate of preparation for their departure out 
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erteriors of religion, This was a duty moſt evident from t 
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of Agypt, where they had been ſo long detain'd in captivity, and 
igur'd to the moſt ſervile and inhuman uſage. welt 
7. Tun were to eat unleavened bread with the fleſh: of the 
lamb, no bread with leaven being to be kept in their houſes for 
ſeven days, and all ſlaves and ſtrangers even excluded from the 
eating of leavened bread. — . e Oh nd, 
Tu is inſtitutiby was founded on a viſible reaſon; the deſign of 
it was to remind the Jews that the ſervice they paid to God on 
that ſolemn occaſion was to be perform'd with purity of heart and 
intention, free from all mixture of vanity, hypocriſy, or any ſiniſter 
end which they might propoſe to themſelves by conforming to the 
rin- 
ciples of natural reaſon, and to which the Apoſtle alludes, . 
commending to us the unleavened bread of fincerity and truth*. 
Taz was the greater occaſion of enforcing this natural duty 
on a people ſo particularly diſpos'd to a worſhip which mighe be ce- 
lebrated after a Haw wn and theatrical manner. We have many 
complaints exhibite * them by the prophets on this head. 
God declares expreſſly by one of them, that while they drew nigh 
bim with their hips, their hearts were far from him. In another place 
we haye this prophetical teſtimony concerning them, ey feet 
me daily, and delight io know my ways, as a people that did righte- 
ouſneſs, and forſook not the ordinances of God; they ant of me the . 
dinances of juſtice, they delight in approathing to God. The exte- 
rior of religion was what they could eaſily comply with, as agree- 
able to their natural inclination; but *tis not fo eaſy to deny our 
ſelves in what we are ſtrongly diſpos'd to, or to ſacrifice-our pre- 
dominant paſſion, whether it be the fin of our inclination, or 
ſaper-induc'd by any vicious and ſtrong habit. And therefore if 
we conſider the ſpiritual application of any religious rite, no rite 
whatever could be founded on better reaſon, or apply'd to more ad- 
vantage, than this of which I am ſpeaking ; eſpecially in reference 
to the Jewiſh people. They were to eat it with bitter herbs: 
Neither was this ceremony without its proper and ſpiritual ſignifi= 
cation. Thoſe divines who have run into allegory, and would make 
a myſtery of every thing, have here found ſcope enough for an 
imagination delighting to employ itſelf that way: I ſhall but aſſign 
one moral reaſon of this circumſtance, which it ſeems to afford a 
very natural occaſion to. The Jews were now with all the ſigus 
of joy and feſtivity celebrating one of the moſt remarkable and ex- 
traordinary events that ever happen'd to their own or any other 
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nation; and that they might not be ĩnebriated with exceſs of joy on 
the occaſion, it was proper to remind them, by a ſignificant rite, 
that there is no pure or perfect happineſs in this world, but we 
muſt etpect ſome pain ſtill to mix in all our pleaſures; and ought 
therefore, when they may prove too violent or dangerous, even 


* 


to lay voluntary reſtraints upon our ſelve s. 
Fi Wars we conſider 2 1 near the confines of virtue and 
vice are, when we proceed to the extremity of what is lawful, how | 
eaſy the tranſition is from one fide to the other, how difficult to 
determine where virtue ends, and vice begins; nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than that we ſhould always keep out of the reach 
of danger, and not adventure to go ſo far upon a principle, as 
poſſibly after all we might do with ſafety, x. 
A ſtranger, except he were circumcis'd, could not eat of the 
lamb ; this was a proper admonition to the Jews of their duty to 
God from a ſenſe of his peculiar favours to them; He had not 
deals ſo with any nation. He had admitted them not on account 
of their own righteouſneſs, but merely becauſe he had a favour 
unto them, into covenant with him, excluſive of other nations. 
But according ro a modern doctrine, if {incerity be the only teſt 
of an acceptable obedience to God, or the only qualification to 
puny men to his favour, Nor 15755 in Yr covenant 
rivilege peculiar to the Jews; for it being allow'd that 
"OL in n 1 of nature are yet capable of being ſincere, 
to what end was this covenant made, or the promiſes, upon which 
it is ratify'd, annex d? To what end in particular does God here 
remind the Jews of a duty of gratitude, when as to their ſpiritual 
fate and deliverance, the principal thing intended by his tranſact- 
ing with them, there was nothing peculiar to them but what the 
ſtranger, who yet was excluded from ſharing in this religious rite, 
had a common ſhare and intereſt in the benefit of? 
Tut lamb was to be the beſt of the flack, and without blemiſh; 
a precept, to ſay nothing farther of the reference it had to the 
ation of the holy and immaculate Je/as, which: affords us this 
moral refle&ion; that we ought in all our addreſſes to God to ap- 
-proach him with the beſt diſpoſition, and after the beſt manner 
whereof we are capable; that he expects the ſervice of our youth, 
the natural ſtate of innocence, before we are corrupted in our 
morals, or any ſtronger diſpoſition to any particular fin, more deeply 
rooted in our temper or conſtitution, is grown up into a ſettled 
and confirm'd habit. In a word, that when we come in the 
decline of age to offer him the refuſe of a long and habitual 
courſe of fin, we provoke him to reje& ſo late, and perhaps 
forc'd a ſervice, as he did the lame, the blind, and the halt, in 
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facrifice; and to expoſtulate with us, who bath requir d this at your 


them. 


hands ! "HS 
I have here endeayour'd to ſhew the reaſonableneſs in general, 


; without deſcending to particulars, which would be a work of more 


length and curioſity than cdification, of the poſitive inſtitutions of 
God in the Mo/aick law. I have ſhew'd that the inſtitutions of it 
have not only as to the nature, but as to the different kinds and 
circumſtances of them, a reaſonable foundation: I have illuſtrated * 


this latter article more particularly, and at large, by conſidering 
| ſeveral of the rites relating to that great and ſolemn inſtitution of 


the paſſover, and have obſerv'd that there was a moral and rational 
deſign in appointing thoſe ſeveral rites: And that it is therefore a 
very reaſonable concluſion, . that God had for all the reſt. of his 


inſtitutions wiſe reaſons, tho' they do not always appear to us in 


a light equally clear; nay, tho it is ſometimes impoſſible for us to 
aſſign a diſtin account of them; and that the concluſion holds 
not only as to the nature and ſeveral kinds of things ſpecify'd in his 

poſitive laws, but as to the ſeveral circumſtances of performing 

Now if neither the doctrine of the Jews, which Maimonides 
propos d to confute, relating to the firſt opinion be true, nor that 
of the great ſchoolman, or of Maimonides himſelf, relating to 
the ſecond opinion; the truth of the third, whereby it is aſſerted, 


that the poſitive inſtitutions of God have in all the foregoing re- 
ſpects a reaſonable foundation, will be unavoidably eſtabliſh'd. 
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Of ſacrifice : Mperein the queſtion is particularly 


diſcuſs'd, whether it be wholly of poſitivs inſtitut1- 
on, or antecedently founded in any natural reaſon 
of the thing. „ SO fn A Og 


4,7 8 Andes made up a great part of primitive teligion, with reſpect 


to the exterior of it, which in general is more accommodated 

to the genius of men than the duties of the inward and ſpiritual 
life, or thoſe wherein our reaſonable ſervice more properly conſiſts. 

Turk were three forts of ſacrifice which principally obtain'd 

in the world, both before and under the legal diſpenſation. The 

firſt was expiatory ſacrifice, which conſiſted of burnt-offerings, in 

19295 5 order 
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order to appeaſe God, and avert his wrath for crimes: perpetrated , 


againſt him. 


» Tag ſecond ſort of fatrifice was a peace-offering; wait. 


ordinarily conſequent to the burst · offering, celebrated by thoſe 


Pho aſſiſted at that ſacrifice; and aſter à beaſt had been con- 
ſum'd by it, kilbd another, upon 


part whereof themſel ves fed , 
(the other part belonging to the altar) and whereby they ſeverally 


teſtiſy d their mutual love and benevolence: Theſe peace: offerings 


. 


to expoſe the folly of women, who in hopes of bearing children 


were. obſery'd by the Jews on all their extraordinary occaſions of 

ſacrificing in their ſolemi feaſtss. 

Tux third ſort of acrifice was euchariſtical, whereby ati oblation 

was made of dry and inaaimate things, by way of acknowledgment 

that in propriety they belong'd to God, that they were his crea- 
| chac by his ſpecial your the uſe and enjoyment of them 


* 


tures, a 
vere permitted ann 1 591 509 0005 port 
Ix ſucceeding times other kinds of ſacrifice, if we may denomi- 


* 


nate them different from their diſſerent ends, were alſo introduc'd : 


Of rhis nature were imprecatory ſacrifices, when in order to re- 
commend any gteat deb gn lick or private, to the favour and 
protection of the gods, h for facceſs in. war, or any extraor- 


dinary adventure, or for health, recovery from ſickneſs, proſperity 
in their domeſtick affairs, ſor a or numerous offspring. la- 


ſtances of this kind of ſacriſice frequently occur both in the Cet 


and Latin authors: It may be ſufficient to cite two or three of them 


on the occaſion. Ænueas to induce the gods, ho had the com- 
mand of the ſeas, to proſper and fclicitate his expedition, acquaints 


FP 


them With his intention of ;ſacrificing to them 1a bull. Did, 
that the Gods might be the more inclin'd to favour her deſign in 


detaining this hero by any arts that ſhe could employ, and parti- 


cularly, that the ſchemes which ſhe had projected to this end might 


terminate in an honourable marriage, f offers to them a ſacriſice 
in a very ſolemn manner, and according to the ritual. Lucretius, 


among other ſuperſtitious rites of worſhip, particulary endeavours 


esl cken Me 
Tut heathens had alſo their divinatory 


ry ſacrifices, whereby 
they did not ſo much propoſe 40: appeaſe the anger of their gods, 


nor to expreſs their gratitude for any fav ours receivd from them, 
nor to give re 


| 2 of their amity and friendſhip, 
not yet to implore a. bleſſing on any great undertaking or 
affair; but directly to know the event of their deſigu e- 


„Di gutbas iwperium pelogi, &. modd cirar. 
+ _Principio delubra adeunt, pacemgz fer ů s.. 
 Exquirunt z 'maftant leftas de more bidentes, &c. Virg. En. iv. V. 56. 
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ther it was agrecable to the will of the gods that they ſhould 


ſucceed. 
Tuis paſſion for putting future caſes, and prying into the ſe- 
crets of providence, gave riſe to the arts of divination in ſeveral o- 
ther reſpects; to judicial aſtrology, to a pretended prophetick ſpi- 
rit, and what was the moſt ridiculous pretence of all, to preſage 
from the flight and chattering of birds. en enen 
Bor vhat I am to take notice of at preſent is the method they 
took of calculating future events from certain appearapces, which 
they obſerv'd in animals to be ſacrificed to that end, or after the 
facrifice was perform'd; for they did not only make a judgment 
concerning the ſucceſs of their deſigns from their inſpecting the 


entrails of ſuch animals, and examining the order and difpofition | 
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of their ſeveral parts, but they pretended to make great diſcove- 


ries from the free or difficult manner of an animal's being led to 
the ſacrifice, from the ſtruggle it made to preſerve itſelf, and ef) 
cially if it eſcap'd out of the hands of him who was appointed to fry 
it: Alſo from the different motions of its head, and the different 
Circumſtances of its behaviour or fall aftef it. Here was a ſuffici- 
ent fund for conjectures and omens good or bad to thoſe who 
were train'd up in a method of ſtudy to qualify them for ſuch in- 
ſpections, and had a right to make them, and draw preſages from 
them, in virtue of their proper function. r 
Tus only kinds of ſacrifice, which will admit of any diſpute as 
to the reaſonableneſs or propriety of them, are expiatory or propi- 
tiatory ſacrifices; ſacrifices importing a profeſſion of mutual love 
or kindneſs, and euchariſtical ſacrifices. i 
Wu rut theſe, or any of theſe, depend wholly on the arbi- 
trary inſtitution of God, and have no manner of foundation in the 
natural reaſon of them, is the ſubje& of the enquiry to which 
I now directly proceed. Ls ee oder 
x. As to expiatory ſacrifice, it is not I think pretended by any | 
that they have the leaſt foundation abſolutely conſiderd in natu- 
ral reaſon ; but whether in conſequence of that declaration made 
by God after the fall, the /ced of the woman ſhall break the ſerpent's 
bead, an explication might not be given of the words which d 
render ſacrifice under this notion of it a proper act of divine wor- 
| ſhip, may with greater appearance of reaſon be diſputed. '' 
Wurx the Apoſtle argues, that i it impelſſible that the blood of 
bulls or of goats ſhould take away fin, his argument is founded upon 
| clear and inconteſtable reaſons: It is impoſſible the blood of bulls 
or of goats ſhould have any ſuch effect either by a natural cauſa- 
lity to thoſe who believ'd the future ſacrifice of Chriſt, or on - 
any account whatever to the heathens, who had no notion of the 
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ſacrifice of Chrjft, and conſequently, in their expiatory ſacrifices, 
could have no manner of reference to it. 
" 6 bl jon therefore is, whether ſome reaſonable account Ye _ 
may not be given of  expiatory 45 in its origine, tho the ä 
realons upon which it was originally perform d were not aſterwards 
diſtinctly known to the heathen word? pat eee 
Irx may be argued, that men upon the firſt promulgation of the 135 
* promiſe made concerning Chrift after the fall might draw the fol- is f 
lowing inferences, that our reconciliation to God ſhould be effect- 8 = 
ed in conſequence of God's appointment by a perſon of human N = 
race, the ſeed of a woman; that it not being agreeable to the == 
wiſdom, to. the holineſs, or majeſty of God, that ſinners ſhould e — 
eſcape with impunity, it was requiſite that before God would ad mie 
them to any terms of fayour or teconciliation, that this perſon a — 
ſhould undergo ſome proper puniſhment, that death being the 
wages of fin, and the puniſhment originally threatened to it, the 
great ſacriſice of this perſon was to be conſummated by his death; 
and in acknowledgment of ſo ſignal a mercy, and to preſerve a 5 
more lively ſenſe of it through ſucceſſive ages in the minds of 
men, it was not unreaſonable that certain religious rites ſhould be 
inſtituted which might bear ſome kind of reſemblance to it. 
So far human reaſon might poſlibly go in relation to expiatory 
| ſacrifice; which if they intended no more by it than merely to te- 
ſtify a ſenſible acknowledgment in the belief of the ſacrifice to be 
once offer'd by the promis d ſeed, and a means of awakening their 
attention to it, there will be more difficulty in ſhewing, that it was 
alrogether an unreaſonable or impious practice. For why might | 
not men agree upon a method of expreſſing their notions by En- „ 1 
ſible and ſignificative rites, as well as by words? Whatever ſcru- 5 4 "I 
ples have been unjuſtly raiſed on occaſion of ſuch rites under the „ 
chriſtian diſpenſation, it will be granted, that men in a ſtate of 1 
natural religion were more at liberty to inſtitute them for the ver 105 
reaſon now objected againſt them, that the reveal'd and expres 
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commands of God are the only rule of chriſtian worſhip. - 
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_ Taxxx ſeems no impiety therefore in aſſerting, that the ſacrifice 
of. Abel, who, there is no cauſe to doubt, underſtood the promiſe 
of God in the true and full ſenſe concerning the mediator, might Ef 
have offer'd the firſt of his flocks as a teſtimony of his firm belief f. 
in the truth and merits of that perfect oblation which he ſhould | — 
ſometime make. Whether he facrific'd by ſlaying the firſtlings of | 1 
his flock the 8 are indeed ſilent, but it is more rea- 
ſogable to conclude for the affirmative, on account of what is ſaid 
in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, that he offer'd in faith; that is, - 
from a Fm perſuaſion of the truth of what God declar'd concern- 
1 25 RA ing 


i 


ing the promis'd- fied which perſuaſion he more ſenfibly eſtify' 
by this l 1gnificative rite. 


I know it is inferr'd on the other hand from this paſſage in 
St. Paul, that Abel had an expreſs revelation for what he tid, 
otherwiſe he could not have offer'd in faith, or out of à full 
conviction that what he did was really acceptable to God. But 
there is one material objection which lies againſt this comment 

on the words; if by Abels offering in fait be- 
ply'd, that his ſacrifice was founded on a divine poſitive command, 
and the excellency of it conſiſted therein, this offering of Cainwas 
in this hy jw equally made in faith, it being juſtly preſum d, that 
the ſame law concerning factifice was equalſy communicated to 
them both. We muſt either explain therefore his offering by faith 


according to the former ſenſe, lbich * preferable, oe as it 


ſignifies truſt in God, and an holy and firm reſiance on his 


neſs; there can be no reaſon ere, if they both a&ed by virtue 


of a poſitive command, that in this py: ne common to both, the 
offering of one of chem ſhould have ad any Hr excelkency 
attributed to it. 

IT is certain that no particular command is extant in ſcripture 
for ſacrifice at that time; neither have we any authentick tradition 
of ſuch a command; and therefore it ſeems more reaſonable oo 

conclude, that no command was to this end, ſeeing the 
motives upon which Cain and Abe 
ſor without it: And God is not preſum d to 2 after an ex- 
traordinaty manner, or by particular directions towards * 

where the general and ordinary means' ate ſufficient. BG 29: 
Tu ö opinion, that this — facrifice was upon 
a principle of natural reaſon, is agreeable to the entmenrs of 
of the ancient Jews, as well as chriſtian writers. M. 4 the? 
himſelf of a different opinion, in enuouſly confeſſes, ei that 
great men both among the mriftians and ancient Jews are of 
« this opinion; among whom is He ſays, '©thar the 
« creator has enlighten'd every man with the light of conſcieuce, 
« and that it was this conſcience' which mord Cin to offer his 
« ſacrifice, He did offer, ſays s be, to God the firſt fruits of the 
« earth, becauſe he did judge it reaſonable to make an offering 
« of what belong'd to him who' was the lord and maſter of alt 
„ Many of the Jews are of the ſame opinion; what Nass Levi 


: 


Ben Gerſon ſays upon this head may be fern in hig commen- 


« raries. Abimelech, another noted Rabbi, fays, that Au and 
e Pet did offer ſacrifices to Got ent ok 2 2 2 fo of Fon- 
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<« ſcience, which told them that by this means they ſerved God. 
« Among the modern divines there are not a few who have em- 
« brac'd this opinion for no other reaſon but becauſe they believe 
« this ſuppoſition to furniſh them with a ſtrong argument for the 
q of a ſacrifice in the church. But whoever 
will weigh this matter without prejudice, will be plainly con- 
vinc d that this is an erroneous ſappoſition ; nature alone having 7 
« not dictated to man the uſe of ſacrifices. It is true we are 
taught by nature and our conſcience, that we ought to pol ho- 
«© mage and due acknowledgment to God for what good we re- 
<« ceive at his hand; and 1 will not deny that by the ſole light of 
« nature we know our ſelves guilty, and that we raiſe God's wrath 
<« againſt us by our diſobedience, and conſequently that we ought 
« to endeavour to appeaſe this divinity. But nature does not give 
ec us ſufficient inſtruction, how or by what means we may render 
© God favourable to us; and whether by the deſtruction of beaſts 
« and other creatures in his preſence or not: Nay, there ſeems 
« rather to be ſomewhar of contradiction in it, that God ſhould 
« delight in the effuſion of blood, and the ſmoak of burut fleſh. 
« As nature has ani averſion to death, ſo its doctrines tend to the 
c preſervation and perfection, and not to the deſttuction of crea - 
te tures: Wherefore, concludes he, 1 lay this down as a certain 
ce truth, that mankind in the firſt ages did ſacrifice becauſe they 
« were commanded fo to do by God, either by intelligible words, 
ee or by inſpiring' Adam with the ſpirit of prophecy, wherewith he 
es enlighten'd, beyond all contradiction h) 
Ar r I a conceſſion of this learned author in favour of the 
contrary opinion, he has here produc'd his reaſons for eſtabliſhing | 
his own. As to what he obſerves concerning thoſe who believe the 
of a perpetual ſacrifice in the church, however it may per- 
ſonally affect them, it is of no ben conſideration in itſelf, nor of 
any to thoſe who believe no ſuch neceſſitii ry. 
His argument; that ve know our ſelves obnoxious to the wrath 
of God, and ought to endeavour to appeaſe his divinity, yet can· 
not tell whether he will be appeas'd by this method; however it 
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conciliation. Upon this, certain conditions of peace and amit 
NS were propos'd and a reed to, and then Jacob, in * a 3 
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nature we grant is to preſerve, not to deſtroy, yet for the uſe of 
man almoſt all ſorts of animals are continually. put to death; why 
not then if no other reaſon prevent, for the — man on a 
religious account, and with reſpect to his moſt important intereſts? © 

I ſhall add but one obſervation more in reference to Mels ſacrifice. 
If, according to the opinion of ſome learned men, the ſpecial man- 
ner of God's teſtifying his wy A of it was by fire from heaven 
ſent to conſume it, this is a farther ground of probability that it 
was not merely a euchariſtical, but properly an expiatory ſa- 
crihce. „ re 
As to ſacrifice, under the notion, according to which we explain'd 
it, of a peace · offeting upon which men feaſted, as a viſible pledge 
of mutual love and benevolence, the natural grounds for it ap 
ſtill more evident. It is commonly ſuppos'd that this kind a. 
crifice was always conſequent to that of the burnt - offering when it 
was made; and it is acknowledg'd they are frequently mention'd 
together in the ſcriptures, and were ordinarily celebrated one after 
another, according to the ritual of pagan worſhip : It being a pro- 
per occaſion, when men were aſſembled together on a religious ac- 


count, after the ſolemnity upon which they met was over, to con- 


gratulate and · rejoice with one another, and teſtify their mutual be- 
nevolence by partaking of ſome common repaſt . | 


* : a 
9 
* «34 


Bur this was no argument why this latter 


# U 


ſacrifice, call'd 95 in 


a more improper ſenſe, might not ſometimes be celebrated apart. 


We have an inſtance of this in the ſacriſice vhich Jacob made 


the mountains after he return'd from Labans houſe. — 


firſt congreſs ſome warm expreſſions paſs d between them, but the 
difference was afterwards compos'd, and terminated in a mutual re- 


ratification, of it, ſacrific d: There is no appearance from the 
hiſtory of this congreſs, that this ſacrifice = Jacob was a burnt- 

offering, it was made on a joyful occaſion, and with a deſig 
of promoting joy and feſtivity: There is no other end of ce- 
lebrating it mention'd but this, Jacob * offer'd @ ſacrifice: upon the 
mount, and called bis brethren to eat bread. | 1 


Ix will be ſaid perhaps, that if no more ee meant 


offerings, whether animals were ſlain or dry fruits 1 


that end, than to ratify certain articles of agreement among men, 
or to give reciprocal proofs of their amity, this is no more than 


che effect of a civil compact, but does not properly come under 
the notion of a religious acqt. 1 — . — * 
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have intimated before that the ſenſe of the word facrifice is in 
this reſpect leſs proper; it might notwithſtanding be term d 4 re- 
ligious act on account of an oblation made of it to God, by way 
of acknowledging his propriety in it, or as by ſome ſolemn prayer 


whereby his benediction was implor'd on the occaſion, or by ſome. 


ſolemn appeal to his juſtice, this federal rite receiv'd a more awful 
and expreſs ſanction: There is nothing in theſe circumſtances, for 
which cauſe I ſuppoſe them, that appears contrary to the natural 
order or reaſon of things. 


TAE ſacrifices which 1 am to conſider the natural propriety of 
in the laſt place, are euchariſtical ſacrifices, defign'd to teſtify a 


grateful ſenſe of any favours receiv'd by the ordinary or ſpecial” pro- 
vidence of God. If facrifice in any kind was lawful, the ſawful- 
neſs of it in this kind is out of diſpute. What can be more reaſon- 
able, than, as all things are deriv'd to us from the hands of God, 


that we ſhould make a tender of you of them, by way of acknow- 


ledgment to him, of ſomething ſanctify d by prayer and thankſgi- 


ving, whereby we may in a ſenſible manner teſtify our dependence 


upon him? This was the ground of that prayer which the i bing 
us d when they brought their oblations towards building and adorn- 
ing the temple, All things O Lord come of thee, and of thy own. d 

we now give tber. 15 N 
sSnoury it be objected, that it does not appear there was any 
proper or direct oblation of theſe things to God, but only for the 


ſervice of his worſhip, or the place appropriated to it, which is al- 


low'd to be an act of natural religion, but that it does not there- 


fore" follow that natural religion directs or authorizes us to make 


any oblation immediately to God; it may be anſwer'd, that if ſuch 

ations had been really contrary to reaſon, God would never 
have enjoin'd them. We do not deſign by them that a man can 
be profitable to God, but only to declare that we receiv'd them from 
his hands, that we hold them by his favour, and ought, ſo far as 
we are capable to refer them to his honour and.glory: This is a 


ſignificant, and therefore proper and reaſonable method of rendring 


10 God the things which are God's, 


Tus euchariſtical ſacrifices of the Pagans, however corrupted 
with ſuperſtitious rites, yet in the nature of them conſider d in ge - 


** 


ſome ſenſible act of recognizing the divine power and providence, 
eſpecially on occaſion of events very f favourable to them, was re- 
_” 


r * 


; #4 * 
1 Chron. xxix. 14. 


— 


their ſervice in this part of their religious worſhip, rea- 


at 
; 


n 1 


.* x Chron. xxix. 1j. +, Some are of opinion the words Vigins and Halt 
re more eſpecially deriv'd from the occaſion of their euchariſtical ſacrifices for the ſuc- 
«cls of their arms. Yiftims à visto, beſtia ab bee. 2% % 8 
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ſonable in it ſelf, vas polluted with many groſs and impure 


mixtures. 


it bee Cr. IV. a4; 
Of the political Iaws of the Jews in general. 


E are to conſider the people of [/ael, as under the more 

immediate charge and government of God, not only in 
their religious, but their civil capacity; that is, both as a church 
and a nation by a peculiar right belonging to him. Had man 
continued in a ſtate of innocence, tho the order of his duties 
vould have been ſo well known, and the practice of them ſo eaſy 
and familiar to him, that there had been much leſs occaſion for 
any political laws human or divine; yet as particular members of 
ſociety, how knowing or regular ſoever, cannot always diſcover. 
or obſerve ſuch rules as are neceſſary on particular emergencies of 
| ſtate to be preſcrib'd and put in practice, there had been a neceſſity 


for certain political laws for the better government of mankind, 


even on ſuppoſition that they had continued innocent. 
Bou r when man was fallen from that original ſtate of innocence 
wherein he was at firſt created, when he became more ignorant 
not only as to the order and extent of his duties, but in many caſes 
as ro the obligation of them; when he acted on other occaſions 
knowingly in Fires oppoſition to them, when both the light of his 
mind was in ſo great meaſure obſcur'd; and the diſpoſition of his 
heart ſo much corrupted, the neceſſity of poſitive laws to be given 
to him, as a ſocial creature, became ſtill more evident, in otder 
to preſerve the peace and other ends of fociery. 
AND as men of the greateſt penetration and moſt extenſive know- 
| ledge may err in their legiſlative capacity, or as where they are 
| lefs liable to error, they are not always free from corruption; as 
upon both theſe accounts they may enact 28 to the 
real intereſts of ſociety; where God ſhould think fit to interpoſe 
in the government" of a nation by giving them a digeſt of laws 


moſt ſuitable to their genius, their capacities, their ſituation and 


other . circutnſtances; the peace and happineſs of ſuch à nation 
muſt be much more effectually provided — have 
been by the beſt ſyſtem of laws that could poſhbly be contriv d by 
human wiſdom, even ſuppoſing men leſa corrupt: For as God can: 


Paxrl Comminys of GOD. 


he preſcribes to a 


a, neither can he have any ends in the laws which 
people, whom he has taken under his 


ſpecial 
care and protection, but what tend to the real intereſts of - 5g 


Fox this reaſon, tho? ſeveral of the political laws under the 
Fewifh diſpenſation might not be commodious to other nations, 
tho the reaſons upon which ſome of them were enacted might not | 


appear in a full and diſtin light to others, nor perhaps to them- 
ſelves; yet we ought to conclude, they were all of them enacted 
upon wiſe and 
nius and in feof that poogle. 1 te eie a 
 WazTHEn and how far they ought to oblige other political ſos 


cieties has been a queſtion controverted among divines. As to the 
obligation of them in al, as there were ſeveral things in them 


_ peculiar to the ſtate of that people which would be impracticable 


to other people, as the laws, for inſtance, prohibiting commerce 
with the nations round about them, there being ſeveral parts of the 
world which iv was the viſible defign of providence ſhould ſubſiſt by 
trade and a free commerce with other parts: As other laws, in ark | 
ard». 


cular thoſe relating to divorce, which were indulg d them for the 


neſa of their hearrs, a character whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, a 


ſuch laws would be very inconvenient in general, and eſpecially, 
where the teaſons upon which they were indalg'd to the Jews are 
leſs forcible or evident, no argument for introducing them cat be 
drawn from the wiſdom of God in their firſt eſtabliſhment, _ 


AI doubtſul cafes indeed, where human reaſon is at a loſs to de- 


termine, and there is a neceſſity of coming to a determination, a 
prectdent agreed) to by a conſiderable body of wiſe and good men, 


aud eſpecially a divine precedent, ought to be ſollow'd: The teas 


any good cauſe why certain divine political 
infiizations 


N a 


_ riginally given, that 


very good reaſons may be aflign'd why they 
Vu x ſo far, I conceive, a regard to the political laws: of the 
Jan as having a divine ſauction, ought to be paid; that where 
it appears any of them had no peculiar relation to the ſtare or cix- 
pa! Wag fas 

icey of them, there other nations ought to conform as 
hey dan to the model propos d in them: Particularly as 
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ſem or 
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Een of them, as to which there 
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dd reaſons, and with a peculiar regard to the ge- 


- > 


fon is, becauſe there is no other rule ſo ſafe to direct us in the de- 
cifzeg: of ich eas. Bur what has this rule to de where we are 


be obfſerv'd by thoſe to whom they were not o- 


but were founded in ſome general rea- 


puniſſiments; the er of inflicting them being deriv'd 
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is ſome difficulty, cannot be better determin'd than by that prece 
dent which God left us concerning them, when he condeſcended 
to be a civil legiſlator himſelf. Crimes, for inſtance, committed 
againſt the letter of the law, yet noun dip an equitable con- 


ſtruction when done through ignorance, or 


y accident, or beſides 


the intention of the perſon charg'd with them, ought in all human 
judicatories to have the ſame favourable allowances made to them, 
as were provided for under the Jewiſh ceconomy. | 


In ſpeaking to the pol 


itical laws of any nation it will bo natu- 


rally expected that ſomerhing ſhould be ſaid relating to the ſorm 
of government, which obtains in it, and to the principal officers 


of {tate by whom it is adminiſter'd. 


 SueposING men to have any com 


Py 


merce with the geſt of cheir- 


fellow-creatures, it is neceſſary to their happineſs and well-being 
that they ſhould live under government, to the end the commerce 
to be maintain'd among them may be duly regulated, and the con- 
ditions of it better aſcertain'd. This is what order, the law of all 


reaſonable beings, indiſpenſably requires; whereof-we ſee the ad- 


mirable and ſurprizing effects in all the works of God: It was this 
idea of order which made Plato * wiſh, that as God is ſole Lord 


and Governor of the world, he had conſtituted ſome one man uni- 
verſal monarch of it. | 


2 


« Mankind, ſays be, can never attain to the greateſt happineſs 


e whereof they are capable in this world, till every part of it is 
e under the dominion of one prince: The occaſion of foreign 
. wars will then no longer ſubſiſt; ambition, private views and 
* mutual jealouſies will then no longer excite potentates to arm 


© themſelves, and bring their hoſtile forces, againſt one another; 
<« the grounds of thoſe complaints which are made under the in- 
« ſults and oppreſſions of ſo many little tyrants, would then be re- 
% mov'd; many who find means of evading the laws, or eſcaping 
e out of the hands of juſtice in their own countrey, would then 
<« find no protection, or place of retreat, in foreign countries: 
“ Bur the whole world would flouriſh, and live in perſect amity, 


ce as a well-regulated family 
« and father of it.“ | 

H ow far theſe reaſons of Plato, 
render'd 
may yet 


which cannot hold ſo as to be 


acticable towards eſtabliſhing one univerſal empire, 
improv'd to ſhew the excellency of monarchical go- 


verument, in oppoſition to all other forms of government what- 


ever, | ſhall not take upon me to enquire; but ſhall only obſerve; 


thar as there are ſome i 


3 


nconveniences, conſidering the corrupt ſtate 
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of mankind," in every form of government, ſuch a form of it a 


pears moſt preferable which is attended with the feweſt inconve- © 


niences, or which may be of lefs dangerous conſequence. If ty- 
ranny be, as it commonly is, the objection againſt lodging the 
ſovereign power in one hand, this objection ſeems to hold much 
ranger when ſuch power is ſhared and adminiſtered by many; 
and that 


for two or three: evident reaſons : Firſt, | becauſe ſuch a 


articipation of the ſupreme power opens a way to tlie deſigus of 
e and NE wh h inveſted with yg tw 
— particular ſehemes reſpecting their on Families ot alt i 
dencies in oppoſition to the publick good, and the meaſutes which 
ought to be taken in order to ſecure or promote it. dE 


A Prince inveſted with the ſovereign power has nothing to cbn- 
ſult but the happineſs and proſperity of his people: if there art 
perſons about him, vhoſe merit has recommended them to his fa- 
your, or whom from 4 mere innate benevolence he may be inclin'd 
to favour without any merit ; his qe nah gives him frequent 
opportunities of; conferring proper marks of royal boutity upon 


them, without expoſing them to the ordinary methods of corrup- 


tion, employed by men, who are reſolyed to make their fortune 
at any rate. Whereas, upon a participation of the ſovercign power 
by many hands, as the temptation to arbitrary atid unjuſt acts is 


\ 


; ſtronger from perſonal and domeſtick conſiderations, fo the depen- 


dences are more numerous and ſometimes induce a neceſſity, a pre- 
tended neceſſity at leaſt, of 11 or making eſtabliſhments fot 
them in prejudice to the 

hanane of the:poagle.:- 8 Hs 12 
Axor advantage of monarchical government is, that if 
the prince ſhould prove tyrannical the fewer hands he communi- 
cates a ſhare of the power to, wherewith he is primarily inveſted, 
the effects of his tyranny will be the leſs general and deſtructive; 
or reaſonable e for preventing them will be more readily 
apply d. But where the ſovereign power is lodged, whether by 
legal eſtabliſhment, or by uſurped force in many hands, there the 
ſpread themſelves, like the flying roll in the prophet, over whole 
kingdoms and. provinces at once; and the people are tender'd at 
the ſame time leſs capable of taking ſach meaſures as may be pros 
per either to oppoſe or redreſs them, © © 
But it is not my buſineſs to enter into the detail of ſuch polici- 


U 


introduction to what I am proceeding to obſerve in relation to the 
Jewiſh government. ps enn 
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7, the liberty, and ſometimes the 


as of tyranny, where ſuch power is abuſed to the ends of it, 


cal enquiries: hat has been ſaid was only by way of occaſional 
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Concerning the mo government of the Jews, 
4... 1, Feſpedt to the ſroeral forms of it. 


IT Hays no occaſion here to enter upon à critical hee 
ally of divine, or only of hn- 


* 


with 


hu ts yore 
# ® 4 + 3 


z 


KF whether goverument was origin 
man inſtitution? Whether it oogh to be monarchical, or men 
are perſectly at liberty to eſtabliſh any form of it upon which they 
ſhall mutually agree? I am only to enquire. at prefent what diffe- 
rent. forms of government obtained among the ew when God 
Fg 4 to intetpoſe by his poſitive and expreſs ſanctions to 
eee, eee e e er- dn , e e f 
I ſhall therefore only in general obſerve as to the Origin of civil 
government, that when men ſpeak concerning the divine inſtitution 
* of it, if they intend thereby God made any particular or expreſs de- 
 &laration to Adam in teſpect to the nature ar meaſures of it, there 
ſeems to be no certain Sas deddon in ſcripture for fach a ſentiment. 
But if it be intended that civil government is founded in the natu- 
tal order and. reaſon of things, that in conſequence of the multi: 
plication. of mankind, and the ſeveral relations and methods of 
commerce to be maintained among them, it would become necef- 
52 to their common peace and happineſs; then civil goverumemt 
has the ſame foundation in the divine will and may as properly 
be called . God as any other moral law or inffitucion 
whatever, flowing from the nature and ſeveral relations of things. 
As to the particular form of government, in the firft exerciſe 
of it, if we believe the Mo/aick account of the creation, aud that 
Gad has made of one blood all the nations of the earth ef it was of . 
neceſſity monarcbical, Suppoſing, what we tow rake for gratteck, 
the increale of mankind, and that their common rights and inte- 
relts could not be ſecured without government; who, in the natu+ 
ral order of things which, is the true foundation of our arguing, 
in all caſes Bf og a better claim to the fovereign power than 
the: firſk. of human, rage, who I e of his paternal relation 
ad, 4. right, to the homage and obedience of alf che reſt, and of 
; his paternal, cars to. Ml proper teſtimonies of their gratitade and 
reſpect ? "RY R Ts LOWE TL OOH 
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Ar has been pretended indeed, but very injuſtly, that the pa- 


ternal right to civil obedience ceaſes when children come to years 
of maturity ; when they are able. to regulate their own conduct 
or provide for their ſubſiſtence ; when they are tranſlated into o- 


ther families, or are made the heads of diſtinct families them- 
ſelves. It muſt be acknowledged that the paternal power is on ac- 
count of theſe ſeveral circumſtances much limited: Bur the reaſon 
is, that a ſuperior power in the ſtate whereby the father himſelf is 


concluded, requires; for the common good, that it ſhould be li- 
mited. This reaſon could be of no force to limit the power < x 


the firſt parent while he lived, as having no ſuperior, but inde- 
pendently aſſerting a right to the obedience of his children, boch 


upon a principle of duty and gratitude. 


Ir is falſe, at this time, that any circumſtances of life exemp. 


children from the authority of parents, except in ſuch caſes where © 
the magiſtrate, the common parent, preſcribes certain limitations 


to it: The natural order of the relation, and which of itſelf ſup- 
poſes a as. HY 3h the parent, ſtill ſubliſts; and the more ad- 
e 


vantagious or in 


ally put in poſſeſſion of them. 


Tuls paternal government, having ſo clear a foundation in the 


natural reaſon: of it, obtain'd in the world during the firſt ages of 


endent the circumſtances of life are wherein 
children are placed, the ſtronger ſtill are the motives of grati- 
- tude to thoſe from whom they originally derived the very capa», 

city of enjoying them, or by whoſe means perhaps they were actu- 


- 


mankind.. Adam while he lived was both in right, and ſo far as 
appears to us, in fact, univerſal monarch : After his death the ſo- 
| vereign power devolved upon the next in blood to him, and ſo 

ſucceſſively followed the right of E A ſhare of the 


civil adminiſtration, but in right ſubordinate to him, was preſerved 


in the heads of the ſeveral inferior tribes or families. 


triarchal authority was ſtill aſſerted and preſerved, the ſeveral parts 


After the flood upon the 1 of the Sons of Noah the pa- 


of the habitable world at that time were divided among them, to 
every one after his tongue, after their families, in their nations*, - 
Upon the uſurpation of Mimrod, who, though of the younger ; 


houſe, acted independently and as, ſovereign by erecting a king- 


dom': Notwithſtanding a notorious breach was thereby made in 


the order of ſucceſſion, which probably was afterwards more di- 
ſturb'd, when the confuſion of languages happened at Babel; yet 


the patriarchal right was ſtill recogniz'd and maintained in the fa- 


mily of them, till the time of Abraham, who, upon his removal 
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into the land of Canaan, governed his family and dependents, as 
ſovereign, by his own laws. ee | 
Tuis power was of as wide a ſcope, as regal or ſovereign pow- 
er had or ought to have. It conſiſted in a right of bleſſingꝰ, of curfing}, 
of caſting out of doors , of excluding from the common right of 
inheritance *; ſome have thought in transferring the right of pri- 
mogeniture or ſueceſſion f , tho? it is more probable indeed that 
Jacob's entailing the ſceptre in the houſe of Judah, excluſive of 
Reuben his firſt born, -was not by virtue of his patriarchal, but 
prophetical authority, the effect of an immediate Inſpiration from 
G00 to that end. Laſtly, the patriarchs had a power, in certain 
caſes, of inflicting capital puniſhments, as 22 from the ſen- 
tence of Judah againſt Thamar, upon an accuſation of her having 
committed adultery ; bring her forth, and let her be burm ++. For 
tho' this ſentence was raſh and unjuſt, and contrary to common 
equity, Thamar being at that time confeſſedly pregnant; yet it 
_ ſufficiently ſhews, that the patriarchs had, and did exerciſe a pow- 
er at that time, of life and death immediately, or by commif- 
flon 9% Ig 35 
Ax indeed whether government be a poſitive inſtitution of 
| © God, or founded in the natural order and reaſon of things, if the ends 
for which it was appointed cannot be attained unleſs the magiſtrate 
be inveſted with a power of inflicting capital . — nay, if 
without inflicting them government would ſometimes be in dan- 
ger of an entire NA. the very reaſons of appointing it ſeem 
neceſſarily to require and juſtify the claim and execution of fuck 
a power: Except on a ſuppoſition which ought net to be made, 
that God has propoſed a reaſonable end to men, and neceſſary to 
their common happineſs, and yet has at the ſame time render d the 
neceſſary means of attaining it impracticable. et 
There were ſome remains of this patriarchal authority in the 
heads of the tribes, during the time that the Jews ſojourned in 
Egypt, theſe were the Elders of the children of Iſrael, which A 
was commanded by God to gather together f, and were ly 
the officers of the children of [/ae/, or preſects, which Pharavi#s 
taskmaſters oy 8 3 ++. When 32 Mo- 
ſes ,*, , with the ſeventy elders to come up to the mouneain, 
cheir number and quality, Mo/es having wh direction as to their 
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o Gon. 8 . 27. Gen. a1. o. Gen 9. 6 7. TT 8 9, 
64 * _ Judas pater-familias, qui tempore priſce illins atatis erat judex ſue fami- 
lies aut potiùs judex, m— fratrum animoſiſſimus, 4 Jacobo pare cunſitutur erat, quaſft 
pretor totins familie. de Repub. Fud. 3 . 
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particular | ſeems to have been already known to him, and 
it is — they had not therefore any new character piveti 
them by God, but only their former character was reſum'd and 
aſſetted; which by reaſon of their ſervitude was in ſome meaſure 
les diſtinguiſh'd : It being the intereſt of the Afgyprians, as they 
apprehended, to deſtroy all authority among a people, of whoſe 
power and numbers they were become ſo jealous. 46 E 
As the Egyptian endeavour'd to weaken the ſenatorial power, 
ſtill in ſome degree ſubſiſting among the Jews, by tyranny and 
oppreſſion, Gabinius afterwards, when conſul of Syria, attempted 
to diſſipate and render it leſs ſignificant by an artifice, erecting to 
this erid 4 council in ſeyeral cities of equal authoricy with that * of 
HIN premis d this concerning the origine of civil power of 
general, the exerciſe of it founded in the natural right of primoge- 
niture, and the extent of it from the very ends and — ce upon 
which it was inſtituted; I ſhall now d to conſider what forms 
of government from time to time obtain'd among the Jews, whert 
| God was pleas d to r in the government of them, by more 
immediate and expreſs declarations of his will to that end. 
. Warn [/ael came out of Agypr,. and the houſe of Judah from 
among a ſtrange people, to what particular perſon ſoever of that 
houſe the righns of the ſcepter or government belong'd in the or- 
dinary courſe, according to the prophecy of Jacob before cited, 
| yet God ſtill reſer vd to himſelf a power, when he thought fit, of 
Reg RR e phe of the Jews/h affairs more immediately 
into his own hands; or by employing fach ſubordinate miniſters as 
were of themſel ves beſt qualify'd, or whom, by a ſpecial and arbi- 
trary act of grace, he might determine to qualify for the execution 
of his deſigns. 3 1 75 | MOTTO 
Var as God can, and ordinarily does, make nature fubſervient 
to the ends and operations of grace, Moſes being perſonally qua- 
| lif'd on account of his knowledge, not to mention his other ac- 
compliſhments, in civil affairs, and of his conduct, his experience 
1 in military affairs, (having, as Jo/ephus relates, been 
very ſucceſsful in a war, wherein he commanded againſt the 
Aubiopiam, for the ſpace of ten years) God was pleagd, but not 
vithout ſpecial acts of his grace and aſſiſtance, to make him the 


1 


* Huprimzis Gabinius Syriz proconſul, cùm ſtabilitas reipublitæ multd maxima in con/efſit Sarts 
hedrim eſet, diſipandam ejus 8 per oppida exiftimavit. Quare pari poteſtate quinyae 
ynedria is, Amathunte, Hierichunte, & Sepharis conflituit; quinta ſedes — 
lyma erat. 2 cn jam pars ſui 8 acceſſio fuit. Sant que in ceteris urbibus poſita 4 Gabinio con- 
cilia ſunt, . deteriora Hieroſolymitano now effent, erium diurifime poſt illid fetere. Cui. de 
Rep. Heb. »- 1: C 13. | | | | 3 
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chief inſtrument of delivering the Jews out of Agypr, and after- 
wards, ſo long as he liv'd, to commit the conduct of that people 
to his ſuperintendency and direction. bod vd ment 
T 1 authority wherewith' Miſes was inveſted, tho he had the 
power of legiſlature, the higheſt act of ſovereign power, yet was 
not ſtrictly monarchical; becauſe he made no laws, but in virtue 
of the expreſs appointment and ſanction of God. Where it is ſaid 
therefore, that he was king in Jeſhurun, when the beads of the peo- 


* } & 


0 ple and the tribes of Iſrael were gather d together, the words are to 


be underſtood as importing only a delegated, or miniſterial power, 
like that of a king, but not (for the Lord himſelf was Kin ) in 
a ſtrict and proper ſenſe monarchical : Tho' Grotius indeed Raute 
to make the difference wholly to conſiſt in“ his not aſſuming the 
name, or exterior dignity of a king. His proper character there- 
fore ſeems rather to have been that of a captain - general, acting by 


commiſſion from the ſovereign, and doing nothing without his or- 


ders, expreſs'd, or neceſlarily imply 'd. Nai a, 27 flott 
THERE was another power, that of the ſeventy elders, under 


the direction of God, who by his own appointment had a ri he to 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, and to aſſiſt in the councils whether of 


war or peace: By virtue of which inſtitution the title of Mo/es to 
the regal and ſovereign power, in the ſtrict ſenſe, was ſtill more 
remote: Tho I know it has been diſputed among learned men, 
whether the ſenatorial power attributed to the ſeventy was finall 

deciſive; or whether they were only of counſel to Moſes, whoſe 
opinions he might arbitrarily follow or reje&; or in the nature of 


officials and executors of the law: An appeal in all caſes ſtill lying, 


in the laſt reſort, to him. {law n 0 575 
JOSHUA ſucceeded to Moſes in the fame character of chief 
miniſter in the ſtate, or captain-general in military affairs. Mr, Hobbs 
therefore is chargeable with making a wrong judgment, in allow- 
ing that Maſes had the f ſovereign power over the Iſcaelites, but 
not Joſhua. His argument is grounded upon theſe words, + A 
he, Joſhua, ſhall land before Eleazar the prieſt, who ſhall ast coun-' 
ſel for him, aſter the judgment of Urim before the Lord. From 
hence the author of the Leviathan infers, contrary to his general- 
maxim, in favour of the ſacerdotal above that of the civil power, 
that the ſupremacy in both reſpects was not veſted in Joſhua, but 


in Eleazar; to whom therefore he attributes the prerogative of 


making both peace and war, grounding his inference upon the fol- 
lowing words of the text, At his word ſhall they go out, and at his 
word ſhall they come in. In this way of arguing neither aul nor 


„ Rex ſuit non quidem nomine S pompd ſed jure regio populum gubernevs.. 1u Loc, _ 
+ Leviath. p. 272. + Numb. xxvii. 21. | * 
DIES David, 
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David, Tho both ask d counſel of che Lord by, the = bad, 
what will get be diſputed 0 l. che regel or ſoyt 


Arz Moſer and Joſhua an order and e of hagen k bt 


— period was appdinted ; the tenor of their commiſſi- 


on vas different in this reſpect, chat as they were call'd to the ad- 


nce, ſo when the end 


miniſtration upon ſome extraordinary 
for which they were call'd was eſſected, 
thoſe of the Rowan dictators, when the 


former, and perhaps to a private manner . 

\Tr1s ry powet was abſolute and indepe 8 at 
thoſe on whom it was coofer'd were ſometimes inſpir d wich an be 
roick ſpirit or ĩimpulſe, which excited them e things which 


ab in particular, if he really yow'd to facrifice his da hter 
err and not, 48 ſome n i + hooghe, v0 : 
devore her u to. perpetnal ſtate of vir Fore X AIP 
have à like i n to 35 end, w W ha 
fice Iſaac: Such an 3 from bins in whom all propriety is 
veſted, and who has abſolute power of life. and death, could only 
legitimate an action, | according to the eſtabliſtid arder of things, 
unjuſt and inhuman, and 20 * Mer no voor reſolution 
whatever could poſſibly oblige. FY 
Tunis: judges being only 8 and there being commonly 
long intervals the oeſſion of one, and the inveſtiture of 
another, God was pleasid to change the form of it, as be had 
Pewird, into that of a ſtanding monarchical government. 
Ax there/was the greater occaſion for introducing ſuch a 
change at that time, as the ordinary and. inferior judges, durin 
the intermiſſion of the dictuorial were grown ver mi. 
in the diſcharge of their duty, not to ſay corrupt. Samuel indeed, 
| who ju Hel all the po life, and whoſe caſe was in char 


1 extraordi gular, was a wiſe, holy, and vigilant 


wagiſtrare, but in th 2 his age, being leſs c 
— He made his ſons judges over Iirael; 


7753 of. the 
commit 


were chatg d by the elders of Jae), theſe heads of the 
embled —. — and came to Samual, at onde remon- 
rating againſt the male · adminiſtratiom of his ſans, and addrefling 
to him chat * n . dn dne 10 jg yy ne ad Fe 
natrons*. 4 ad arts 
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which they were created, vas over, they denen * co t pos 


could not otherwiſe. be- juſtify'd, or. reaſonably. accounted for, 


pos'd to 
to facri- 


.v — diſorders on account of the notorious corruption where- 
ribes 
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sour have F from the diſpleaſure which Samuel expreſe'd 
on this occafion, that ſuch an addreſs was highly criminal in che 
very nature, or ſubj ect matter of it; that monarchical government 
ſtands condemn'd by a prophet of God, and who was in orhet re- 
ſpects a very wile, good, and excellent perſomi in bin 
Bu r this is a moſt weak and precarious way oof arguing-- / Che 
reaſon why Samuel ſhew'd his reſentment on — — of this ad- 
dreſs, was not becauſe the ſubject matter of it oy able, but be- 
cauſe there was ſomething wrong vith reſp e manner or 
time of preſenting it; the proceedings of ee were raſii, and 
perhaps tumultuary, or on certain accounts; more immediately a- 
ec ing him, diſreſpectful to the propher. They deſir dia king, 
viper waiting for the accompliſhment of God's iſe concern» 
ing him, at his own time, and in his own way; they deſir d a king 
ven the Lord bimſelf by a ſpecial eonttact and relation was King, 
when he prefided i in their Councils,” went forth with their armies, 
and fought theĩt battels: Which God te eſents to ſumuel, that the 
indigaity was not done to him, but it tempt of his own ſove- 
 reigh power and authority; 7 be) have not rejected my) m—_ 
hve rejected me, that I ſhould not reign over Sheets 25 
THAT which ſtill aggravated their t was; that in op- 
poſition to the theocracy under which liv'd, and without any 
regard to the divine wiſdom, they ſpecify d che very manner of 
the king who ſhould reign over them,” and deſird one like thoſe 
of the heathen nations about them. bf 122144 Þ 
Warn I faid above, that God by a ſpecial: nenn King of 
the Jews, 1 by no means intend, what ſome men have prophanely 
infer'd, that God had no right to govern, or give laws 8 the 7 
but only by virtue, or in conſequence of certain-ſtipulations 5 
with that people, whereby they mutually engag'd: 3 
performance of ſuch and weh articles; for whatever right the peo- 
ple may haye, or be pretended to have, in certain extraordinary 
_ "caſes, 'when'a government'is erected,” or formd ant, of ak 
lating certain conditions for themſelves, vithout the. 
of which, on the p princes ker. ay e diſcharg d from all: bb 
_ gation of homage and ce to him; yet Ge, uh e 
ruleib over all, W. doth, and hath a natural, antecedent, i 
right to do, according to bis will; in the amel of the heaven, and . 
ile inhabitants of the earth, has certainly authority to govern any peo- 
ple, without asking their conſent, and whether they vill contract with | 
er er e "If he do make any expreſs-p iſe, as 
he did to the Jews, that he world [ad them * land of Canaan 
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on condition of their obedie nee, this is an act of 7 and con- 
deſcenſion, which does indeed oblige in conſequence of hie pro- 
miſe, and the peformance of what is tequir d on tlirit patts, tho' 
he had a prior and inconteſtable right to their obedience, whether 
he had made any ſuch promiſe or not. To ſuppoſe men capable 
of preſcribing conditions to God, or making propoſitions to — 
_ the ſame manner treaties are'carry'd/ on — 

ere; is in that reſpect to make men equal with ware — 


ges oreb contract, if they know. how to a 1 a juſt deducti- 
on from their own Nd muſt nece wy acknovlodge, if 
they are not rather willing to admit it. C Uni 
— eee been ſaid theſe corollaries Gr — to 
ail n nn 6097 x 140 106 gs 9 28. . zF 
1. — government vas originally, both in right and fac, 
. DOC ien 11 Fes Ih 8 3 * * 21 k olg 
2. Tur it ane ſo during the time of Gochs interpoſing 
by his legiſlative, or other ſpecial authority, in the government of 
the Jews, vhich we therefore: call a theocracy; God being in a 
proper ſenſe theit King and Sovereigti, the different ns . 
miniſtration under him did not in the leaſt alter the natute of the 


government exerciv'd by him: He had power as ſovereign and 


—— and even of the firſt in order of ſucceſſio. 
Ir is granted that even ſubordinate powers have, hy certain: 5 
2 limit and reſtrain the natural rights of men, and 


even to — ks Zut the reaſon i i, eee of 
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—— monarchical ent, that we have no inſtance, ex- 
cept under the Jewiſb theocracy (which for that reaſon ought not 


to be urg d in the caſe) of any other regular, and inconteſtably 


lavful form of government. When we are commanded to ſulmit 
10 every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, if the words do not 
import the ſeveral ordinances of the Print, executed by ſubor- 


dinate miniſters, but require our ſubmiſſion to the form of goyern- 


— 'eſtabliſh'd in the * where we lie, they neceſſarily — A 
J "ba 


eee, 7855 | a 443 


which blaſphemous as it is, * 8 for 


-proprictor of all things to alienate and transfer the aaf 


or NS or er 
e — wer, but hatof God, as moving noo- 


Hh — "me be this farther argument from Seripture i in 4. : 
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poſe ſuch form agreeable to the order of narure and the inſtitution 


of God, if inch inſtitution can be known or aſcertained. --- 
* 4ones vomee t-of incunchy axcy-he-idhaed Gem 
theſe — * not take upon me particularly to exa- 


mine, or whether other forms of Government are perſectly recon- 
cileable to the defign of God and nature in the firſt inſtitution of 
civil power: Without being too definitive in fo nice and contro- 
verted a point, theſe two concluſions appear to be very juſt and 
obvious: That it is generally the ſafeſt rule to obſerve and follow 
the intention of nature; and [chat in caſes of di - where that 
intention is not certainly or diſtincly known, it in 'thie feſt my 
again, where it can be had, to follow a divine . 


Wu aTEvER conſequences may be drawn from theſe two te- 
flections, the argument of Milton — ſcripture to ſhew, that the 


people are at liberty to chuſe any form of 28383 which they 
pleaſe, is very weak and trifling. From thoſe words *#hen:thou 
art come imo the land which the Lord thy God, giveth thee, and 
ſbali 25 „ and ſhalt ſay I will make a over me, he infets 
that the have a power of chuſing what of gorernment 
they pleaſe, the grant or | expreſs teſtimony of God himſelf. Firſt, 


here is no ſach- expreſs teſtimony in che tert, nor any thing like | | 


it. Secondly, the text is only a 


ple as appeared by the event do, and imported 2 
reproof, rather than a grant of what they were incl d to: do; at 


moſt it could be reted as a permi —— 

evidence of ir eee r nee ——— 

ders, the heads e tribes, not the people collectively, non per- 
repreſentation, 


haps by any formal conſent or -which defired a 
The ar ent to be formed from hence ſoems rather to 


patriarchal right; ant; ſhew that the iofe- 


rio ular and tumultuary proceedings, 
to be peer but, by This the weld — 1 ualtly; 1 
a king over a 


people does —— 


e — 


the choice or election i of «king vr or an —— „ »but | 
only the agnizing me publick act one already choſen b God, 
-as it is explain d in ——— 


ately following, thou im : 

"any wiſe ſer dan ding eee, vum abe Lord eee 

clue. Au 10 
While Lam ſpeaking conedeninaathe 8 el 
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ment appears upon political or human conſiderations preferable, hg, 
is beſides my argument: And the different opinions of men as to BY 
this point ſhew, that there is ſome difficulty in coming to a2 "a 
clear and diſtin& reſolution upon it. There are accidental inconve- STD 
niences from the weakneſs,” the paſſions, and errors of men in all 

forms of government; tho there ſeems to be the leaſt apprehen- 

fion of danger to a ſtate from the main and common 4s of 8 _ 
vate intereſt, , where the ſovereignty is lodged in 5 = 
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one hand, and his power is more extenſive: And indeed leſs dan- 

zer on all other accounts, provided he be endowed with the qua · 
7 [cation cations, proper to a great and generous mind, .' >, 

Tu moſt ancient governments in the world were, in the firſt 

inſtitution of them, monarchical: But as nothing is more apt to 

be abuſed than power in the hands of weak or wicked men, as the 


people found themſelves oppreſſed or aggrieved, it was natural e- 
nough for them, in order to redreſs. the wrongs. they ſuffered, or 
to prevent them for the future to aſpire to ſome ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration; and which ſtill opened the way farther for introducing 
mix'd government, princes were ſometimes. willi ag, for their own 
eaſe, at other times forced-for their. ſafety, to admit ſubjects into 
a participation of their power; who, after repeated conceſſions, by 
degrees afpiring'to dominion, often ſupplanted and deſtroyed the 
power into a ſhare of which they were invited, or had ſtrength e- 
nough to obtrude themſelves: The natural conſequences of which 
vere frequent diſorders, as well as dangerous innovations, in the 
ſtate, and which were no leſs deſtructive to the common rights 
and liberties of the people, than the abuſe of ſovereign power in 
the hands of a ſingle perſon could have been. 
So that it * queſtioned whether mix d government, ſup- TO 
poſing it what ſome men will not admit, reconcileable to the de- 9 
ſign of God in the firſt inſtitution of government, be really upon - 4 
the whole matter, and, all things conſidered, more ſalutary or 
beneficial to mankind, than Pan in the proper, and ori- 
Fal ð figs! 
Bor whether monarchy be in any ſenſe an ordinance of God 
or not, to which the ſeveral communities of men in theworld are 
obliged to conform, or which they are at liberty to reject no cer- : 2 
tain determination can be made as to theſe queſtions, from what — 
is commonly urg d, that if this form of government be moſt a- RET 
greeable to the will and inſtitution of God, we mult be oblig'd ro 
condemn all other forms of government eſtabliſhed in the 12 50 „ | 


parts of the world, . / 
Ix conſequences could alter the nature of things there might be 
ſome force in this way of arguing; but how precarious, of how _ 
Vol. ll. 1 N ſhore 15 
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ſhort duration muſt all truths be, if they are no longer truths, than 
ſome accidental inconveniences follow, or are pretended to follow, 
upon our aſerting e, net =: ee e owt onion lf, 
do not here deny bu chat inconvenient conſequences, ' whereby 
other fs fro are affected, ought to put us upon examining the 


principles from which they are drawn, after a more ſtrict and im- 
partial manner, to the end ve may not make wrong or pretipitate 
wn to their prejudice: But to argue, a principle cannot be 
true, and only for that reaſon, becauſe we mult judge other per- 
ſons in the wrong, in caſe it ſhould prove true, is a method much 
more adapted to diſturb a tender and ſcrupulous conſcienee than 
to enlighten a ſincere lover of truth. oO 1 
| WovuLD it be thought a good argument againſt the invocation = 
of ſaints, that a great part, perhaps the greateſt part of the chri- 
ſtian world, do not invocate them; or that the bread and wine in the 
ſacrament are really converted into the very ſubſtance of Chiilt's 
body, becauſe otherwiſe we maſt condemn a great -aumber of very 
learned and pious men, and in general all the members. of the 
church of Rome, of a groſs error, if not of a practice directly ido- 
latrous. No one argues after this manner in the contr with 
chat church; it is equally unreaſonable to argus that lay-men muſt 
| have validly to baptize, otherwiſe we muſt look upon thoſe, 
who i ave no other baptiſm but from them, as perſons who have 
no right to the ordinary privileges of baptiſm. It is to avoid a like 
uncharitable conſequence, as it is repreſented, that we are told epiſ- 


| Copacy cannot be of divine inſtitution, becauſe otherwiſe we muſt 


condemn moſt of the foreign churches, as having no lawful or 
regular miniſtry, no true adminiſtration of the facramenes. / 
ü T ſee theſe conſequences and heartily lament them, but can by 
no means difcover how they make the leaſt alteration in — 10 
thoſe truths or principles, towards the fubverfion of which they 
are alledged. And | have rather inſtanded in theſe two particulars, 
. becauſe the principal reaſons of ſome good men for the validity of 
lay-baptiſms, and in ſome ſort of the miniſtry ia forcign 5 
rather ariſe from the apprehenſions they are under, on account of 
theſe conſequences, than from the natural reaſon of things. 
by no means intend hereby to eſtabliſh any conſequences, in 
reference to the ſubject of monarchical government, but only-took 
occaſion from that ſubject to obſerve, that uo from incoave- 
nient conſequences in any cafe, is below the character: of every 
man, who defires to follow the pure light of truth, and only to bo 
determined by it. 8 3 $08 90 fo 59 
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rior ta the rites of the law, and afterwards, upon the eli. 
very of it, receiving an expreſs ind folemn eſtabliſhment, it will be 
neceſſary 1f ſhould ſpeak ile Nan the reaſons, why it was "inſticured, 
after a_more diſtin manner. For m y privcipal defi 80 is to give 
a rational account of the divine poſnive inſtitutions, © concernin 
which I treat, as of the moral lad, and the particular duties dedu- 
cible from it, without entring into all the nice or ſcholaſtick que- 
ſtions JE hey: have given! Secaſio on to in the works of the 
War to the reaſons of that reicular tftciion, which k the ſub⸗ 
| 12 of my preſent . it may be conlider'd 6 having t. the cha- 


racter both 1 and of a ſeal. 


1 may be conſider'd under the notion of a ſign © or agen 0 


in #41. $ 4 


rite in ſeveral reſpeQs. 
1. Ir was intended as a viſible mark of distinction, whereby the 


holy ſeed i in coyenant with God ſhould be known, as his Mts a 

neration, his peculiar people, from the reſt of the nations, who 
125 aliens 0 the promiſe, - and Prongers to the commonwealth of 
| Tus was one end for which circumciſion was originally inſti- 
tated in the time of Abraham; and tho” Iſbmael, the ſon of that 
1 77 as circumcis d with bis family, 


by ie to any ſpecial privilege: He had this political reaſon for 


eine it, and requiring it to be obſery'd by his poſterity, that 


his-deſcent from ſo great and excellent a perſia as 'aham mi ghe 
be better aſcertain'd to all ſucceeding generations. 

Fos hundred years after the 1 inſtitution of this rite, in the 
time of Abrabam, it receivd a new and expreſs ſanction bf God 
WA Meſes; that the viſible church of God might ſtill be diſtinguiſled 
and after ſuch a manner as could not eaſily be diſſembled or 


a0 d. For tho” a 
from the * * apoſtate . ews under Antiochus, by a medicinal operati- 
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yet this was 
virtue 0 a vo luntary act, which. neither entitled him nor his 


actice was afterwards iure duc d. as we learn 
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on, to introduce a new prepuce, a practice afterwards reſum'd un- 
der the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Romans, and againſt which 
the Apoſtle f cautions the converted Jews in his time, as an act 
of ſuperſtition; yet the nature of the thing ſhews, that in adult 
_ perſons, eſpecially ſuch as were more advanc'd in years, it could 
ot be done without great pain and difficulty, and conſequently 
Vas a practice which could not be generally introduc'd: So proper 
proviſion was made by the appointment of this rite that the diſtin- 
ction. defign'd by it ſhould not be confounddee. 

- AND it is obſervable, that as this which I have mention'd was 
one principal end of inſtituting it, and as the reaſon upon which 
it was inſtituted to this end in a great meaſure ceas d, during the 
time that the children of Vrael ſojourn'd in the wilderneſs, when 
they liv'd as a political body in a ſeparate ſtate from the reſt of 
the world, e that communication with them, which 

vhen they come to ſettle amidſt the nations, in the land of Canaan, 
could not be avoided; therefore God was pleas d, during that ſpace, 
to diſpenſe with them in intermitting the obſervation of this rite. 

I grant circumciſion was a ſignificative rite in other teſpects; 
the reaſons whereof did in the paſſage of the Jeus through the 
wilderneſs ſtill continue; but it was an act of ſpecial favour in God, 
who will have mercy, and not ſacrifice, that the rite ſhould not- 
withſtanding be diſcontinued, when the practice of it was become 
on ſeveral accounts at that time more inconyenient: The ſupreme 
Legiſlator has, tho' ſuch to whom the execution of the laws. under 
him is committed, have not, a power of diſpenſing with them, or 


of ſuſpending them, as he thinks fit © 

Cinco is io in this reſpe& may be principally conſider d 

as a e inſtitution; and ſo it is repreſented by f Tacitus, 
e 


whereby the Jews were to be diſtinguiſh'd as a nation, or civil com- 


munity, from the reſt of mankind. But it was alſo © 

21. A commemorative ſtanding ſigu of the covenant made with 
Abrabam, concerning both the temporal and ſpiritual ſtate of this 
nation, the numerous encreaſe and proſperity of it, and of the 
I mares ſeed, wherein all the nations of the earth ſhould be 
As men are never more affected than by ſenſible rites and re- 
preſentations, as theſe ate the moſt powerful methods at once of 
awakening. the images of things repoſited in the memory, and of 
giving. them ſtill ſtronger and more laſting impreſſions, this ioſti- 
tution to be obſerv'd by all the poſterity of Mrabam was wiſely 
delign'd to keep the memory of the covenant made with him by 
oh T :rcumcidere -penitalia- infli a4 noſcantur 

f res r —-— 8 
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God, "on doch theſe accounts, cal fe in che minds of hi 
deſcendents, to all ſucceſſive 
Ix this reſpect it was a ſi Le dle ban bs; chem 


by a ſtanding groves of the bleſſings promis d to them as 
tical body, and of the peculiar prrileges which hey e ale 
tows ſpiritual or religious ſociety. 

. CixcyMETSION Was @ ſign of that eee wht is 

Faith, us it at once imports a generous truſt in G 
eee to his commands, how hard or ſevere the conditi- 
ont of chem may to be. This faith is founded upon a 

Prineiple, and is uo other chan that faith recommended by „ 

the apo le“, when he adviſes, that in /ufferimg,” ot upon our being 6 
id ro ſuffer, according to abe will of God, we ſhould commit our 
Huli unto him in muell: bing, or in — conformably. to his waſh 
os ane a fanbful Creator, 

- An therefore it is obſerv'd by the Apoſtle, that God:cove- 
antes with Abraham, and juſtify'd him in regard to his practical 
faith, upon the ſevere tryal made of it, antecedently to his being 
eircumcir d. "For + we ſay that faith was reckon'd\ to Abraham for 
righteouſneſs. © Ham was it then reckon'd? when he was in circumciſi- 
on, wr in uncircumoiſiom not in circumciſiom, but in uncircumciſion- 
i he received the gu of circumciſion. Circumciſion therefore was 
rily inſticated as a method of juſtifying thoſe who re- 


not prima 
| Ar o much as a Bs, to aſſure them of their juſtifica- 
Tien = 2 fai ny n in Ba bop wo ne 


-vf Michie; ae th into the Jewiſh — There is prehape 
no ford ociery in the world, civil or religious, wherein certain 
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Rom. iv. 5, 10, Tl. + Ax how urs oO bare " 16d; Peluf. 
-u% Circumcifio non babet aliquod dignitatis, ed ' fignum oft tantum; quod 
jeu 'ided accipiebant Abrahami ok 7 eirentur ejus filii e cs qui, credens Deo, hoc fignum 
7 z wut emuli eſſent paterne & crederent in 4 um gui promiſſus . Abrahamo. 
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ceremonies are not obſerv d, when men are firſt conſtituted mem- 
bers of it, or perſonally introduc'd as ſuch into it. St. Auſlin ob- 
ſerv'd, in his time, and the obſervation holds generally at leaſt till 
good, that there is no ſect of religion, true or falſe, wherein men 
unite, but they agree together upon certain common and ſtated 
forms of admiſſion into it. d SY Yrs i, 
Bor indeed the rites of initiation into the true religion, and 
even thoſe perhaps, commonly ſpeaking, of initiating members 
into a falſe religion, are not merely deſign'd as matter of form or 
ceremony to that end, but to remind the-perſons ſo initiated of the 
roper to the particular ſociety, into which 


duties requir'd of them, pr 
they are now receiv' d. 


0 * 11 4 AY 

F. C1xcuMerstoN was alſo a fign in a figurative and myſtical 
conſtruction of ir. It is therefore frequently apply'd in the holy 
ſcriptures to ſignify inward holineſs, and that ſpiritual relation 
wherein we ſtand to God, as members of his church: It is there- 
fore call'd the circumciſion of the: heart, of the lips, and the ears; 
and the uncitcymciſed in heart are repreſented as perſons in an im- 
pure, unholy, and unſanctify'd ſtate: And it was natural enough 
indeed for the holy penmen to borrow and apply a metaphor from 
a ſenſible religious rite in the Jew;/þ church, which ſhould de- 
note an obligation to chriſtians, to practiſe religion in all the parts 
of it, whether exterior or internal. | TOR TS Bl 
Bor, I obſerv'd, circumciſion had alſo the character of a ſeal, 
and therefore the apoſtle f terms it at once both a /ign and a ſeal; 
as defign'd on the part of God to ratify and confirm what was 
covenanted by him. For tho? in all mutual promiſes or contracts 
it is not abſolutely neceſſary in the nature of the thing that any 
formal ratifications ſhould be made or exchang'd, . yet they are 
'ufually requir'd, in order at once more ſolemnly to atteſt and cor- 
roborate the conditions ſtipulated on each fide. 
- 'Gop therefore to give a viſible and ſtronger confirmation to 
his promiſe made to Abraham concerning the encreaſe and proſpe- 
rity of his family, and of the acceſſion of the Gentiles ſometime 
into it, as he was father of the faithful, inſtituted circumciſion as 
a {ſtanding memorial to him, and to the reſt of his houſe; whereby 
he continually and openly declar'd his intention, 'that he would be 
faithful to his promiſe, and inviolably make it good. 
A s the Jews indeed were diſtinguiſh'd, in conſequence. of the 
covenant God made with Abraham, from the reſt of the world, by 
a known and particular mark as a fign of that covenant, it virtu- 


* Nullum nomen relizionis, ſeu verum ſen falſum, coagulari = bomines, niſi aliquo fgna- 


eculornm, ſou ſacramentorum conſartio colligantur. Adverſ. Fauſt, 
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alu implyd an appeal; ro, the very nations. themſelves, Whether 
God who had promiſed, was not allo faithful: For it was caly „ 
them, to. obſerve. whether, in the courſe of divine, Providence, the 
conditions of happineſs, and proſperity, to that people were, made 
good to them, 05 not. A. ſigu indeed, or bare memorial of any 
covenant; without ſuppoſigg at leaſt, a; virtual application 'of it 
and that the parties t 255 do i in 255 Wy, as by a repeatei 
act, their reſolution to adhere to it, ign of no real ſig- 
nificancy to the end for; which it — orjginall y made ſo; When 
therefore God, ſpeaking, of chis rite, ; declares to Arabam, rhix 
ſhall be a token, of the covenant between me 277 he means 4 
token or 8 ledge, not merely in remembrance what, had] ale 
but of his permanent ne to "conkras. what ; 
he 14827 then promiſed to make good. 2 
On man's part circumciſion was a ſeal, . or repeated aſſurance Bf. 
a continued ſucceſſion from Abraham, that he would perform the 
conditions, upon which the romiſes of God were made to that 
Hoes and to his ſeed.. For otherwiſe indeed the right of particular 
ſons to the biet ings of the covenant was ſuſpended, ot rather 
* and there could be no reaſonable end for infticuting 
a mere. ga, which as ſuch, and without conſidering it alſo as a 


ratifying act that brought man undder an Ah, mow not give 
him a fight of dite ro fe thing... , e e 4 
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nur be ſtared ſealors ſhould be . to the 
more ſolemn. worſhip of God, is a rule agreeable. to the 
natural light of our minds, aud to the common practice of men in 

age. ety how oft that day ſhould recur, whether in ſeven, 

rh in a leſs or greater number of days, natural reaſon does 
not ſo clearly direct. It will be very difficult to prove from the 
order of 0 planets, from which theſe days have been denomina- 
ted, that the ſeventh day is therefore the moſt proper to be ſet a- 
for the ſacred offices' of religion ; there appears. to be no vi- 
ſible or Sd connection beneen chat order a | chis inference. : 
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132 he Penn Bess 
Max will find it an undertaking no leſs difficult, who would 
deduce the drigia or reaſotjableneſs of appropriating one day in ſe- 
ven to this uſe, from certain myſtical owers ; for rhere is ho ed 
f ſuch arbitrary conjectures, aſcribed to the number feen 
SuUPPosING men therefore without Aby benefit'of divine teves 
lation to direct them in this article, they would be at liberty to 
chuſe out of any given number, whar day they ſhodld,” by a et- 


py authotity, determine to be obſetved for the more ſblemm 
Vorſſip of God: Provided the returns of ſuch a day, ſhould be nei - 
ther roo frequeiit, nor too diſtant, td auſwer the picus end of its 
inſtitution, and to preſerve in the minds of men; amidſt the ina! 
ny affairs, avocations, and' attiaſements' of this life; au habitual © 
and conſtant ſeuſe of religion. But there can be no ſuch doubt to 
thoſe who know, that God has in fact ſanRify'd'rhe ſeventh day, 
and appropriated it to his more ſ6letin' worſhip ; and that hen 
there was a change of the law, ſo far as it was of poſitive ſation; 
one day in ſeven was ſtill ſubſtituted by him who was Lord of the 
ſabbath, or, which infets the ſame obligation, by a proper ainks: 
tie deriffed Nen Hun. a0 
As to the command of God to the Jews to ſanGify the fibbugh == 
or ſeventh day, the reaſons of it are very clear aud oM B. 
Ten principal end, which Gbd deigned in ee wah 
that people, was at once to divert them from following after: ange 
gods, and to ſecure their obedience to himſelf. 7% 5 
Tus inſtitution of one day in ſeven for his more ſolemm wor: 


F very 1 both theſe ends. Nnd dt. 


ſhip, was very wiſely 
I. As it was inſtituted in memory of the creation. According 
to the Maſaict account,” God was fix days in forming this beautiful 
and wondrous ſyſtem of thibgs, the matter whereof he had educ'd 
out of nothing, and ings e ſeveral. noble arts of it that 
| wherein they fiow/-move*ahd fabRR. rt. 
8 rogreſs of the divine operation, Mo/es 
latly aſſigus to each day its proper work. He repreſents, chat By 
the power of God, motion was firſt impreſs'd on matter, in elf 
incapable of moving; that; ſutceſſion of light and darkneſs enſued; 
the firmiament was made, the Earth, the plants and fruits of ixpro- 
duc d; the ſun, moon, and ſtars, plac'd in their reſpective order; 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals afterwards 'fornr'd, and at laſb man 
himſelf, and then introduc' d with cireumſtances of great ſolemnicy 
upon the ſtage of the world, as lord ef it, and in rigard to his 
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ſuperior chafacter and Yignity, of all the creatures in jt. 


of 
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Tur were wiſe reads relating to the iuſtitutton of the Jou 

Tabbath, Why it was proper that Mofes in the hiſtory-of the-crea- 
tion ſhould mention theſe ſeveral/partieulars, both in order to pre- 
| . „ . vent 


— 
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vent the apoſtaſy of the Jews, and to preſerve them in the wor- J 
To eviace this we are only to obſerve, that in compliance wit 
the temper and imperfect ſtate of that people in the infancy. of 
the church, God was pleaſed principally to entourage. their 
obedience upon the proſpect of temporal rewards. | In; purſuance 

of this deſign ir was very proper he ſhould be ae fe} ro them 
under the notion and character of a creator: And leſt that pene- 
ral notion might not be ſufficient to convince them, that the hea- 
then deities had no ſhare in the creation; nor in any. part of it, 
Moſes deſcends by an induction of particulars to ſhew, that hot 
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only the principal parts of the world, but the whole produce of bs | 5 
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the earth, were to be aſcrib'd ſolely to the effects of God's power; 
and that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, (eſpecially the principal ob- 
jeQs of idolatrous worſhip among the heathens, were no Gods, but 
the creatures of the Lord God of /Fael, oo 

So long as the ſabbath was religiouſly obſerved by the Jews, 
and the hiſtory of the creation, in memory of which it was inſti» «+ 
ruted, faithfully preſerv'd, it was impoſſible for them to apoſtatize | 15 
into the idolatrous rites of the heathens, or to worſhip fa le Gods, 4&8 
or any part of the viſible world, under a notion as havi —_— Ro 
influence on human affairs, except under the Neon ot the true 
God: He alone who created all beings has a power to retard or 
accelerate their motions, to alter, to ſuſpend or fortify their influ- 
ences, as he ſees fit: This was at the ſame time a moſt powerful 
motive to a firm traſt and confidence in God, who, by right 0 
his being creator, had all the ſprings of motion in his hand, the 
v hole ſyſtem of things, and every particular part or power of it, 


_ enticely ar his n command. IG, as 5 
AND therefore God by Mo/es ſpeaking of the inſtitution of the N hv 
ſabbath, calls it 2 /ign betwixt him and the Jews, that they might 4:50 
know that he is the Lord that ſanfifies them*; and for this reaſon =_ 
it is inſerted in the very body of the fourth commandment, har —_ 
in ſix days the Lord made heaven and earth, the ſea, and all bam *® = 
mthems, "7 bs FFT 
From whence it ſeems to follow, as a very juſt and reaſonable _ N 
| concluſion, that the Jeuiſh ſabbath, being inſtituted with a pecu- + 
liar relation to the ſtate of the Jews, and the temporal bleſſings 
made to them, when there was a change of the law, a covenant 
to be introduced; eſtabliſhed upon ſpiritual and better promiſes, 
and God was to be worſhiped under the ſpecial relation of his be- 
ing the redeemer of the world, tho not excluſive of his being „ 
| © * Exod, xx. 12. b 
Vol. II. Rr creator, 
Co 
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creator, the main reaſons of inſtituting the Jeuiſh ſabbath ceaſing, 
the obligation to obſerve it, as to the particular day ſpecify'd ia 
the fourth commandmenr, ceaſed with it. And as our redemption 
is repreſented to be in a more peculiar manner accompliſhed by the 
reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, in the day of his triumph, 
| when a period was put to all the labours of his love; what could 
be more reaſonable than that the chriſtian ſabbath ſhould ſucceed 
in room of the Jew;fh, which was now expir'd, in memory of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, and the better to perpetuate it, upon the 
day wherein he aroſe? nee ON. een ee Yon: 
Tux is the greater reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the fourth com- 
mandment, as to the particular deſignation of the day, in memory 
of the creation, had a peculiar reference to the Jews, under the 
Moſaick oeconomy, ſince before this period, there are the leaſt ſoot- 
ſteps in ſcripture to ſhew us, that the ſabbath was obſery'd, either 
by the antediluvian patriarchs, or thoſe after the flood. This I 
am ſenſible is look d upon only as a negative argument, but ſome 
arguments of chat kind are very cogent, if not certainly conclu- 
five. It is not to be ſuppos d if it had been matter of moral ob- 
ligation to us to obſerve the ſabbath, from the reaſon mentioned 
in the fourth commandment, becauſe in that day God reſted from 
all his works, upon which the morality of it is founded; but that 
we ſhould have had ſome account in the hiſtory of the patriarchs, 
of their travels, of their acts of piety and devotion, of their in- 
ſtructions to their families, and the religious rites obſerv'd in them, 
concerning their ſanctification of the ſabbath. It is morally im- 
poſſible but that upon one, or more, or all theſe accounts, ſome men- 
tion ſhould: have — made in the hiſtory of the patriarchs, before 
Moſes, of the ſabbath, as a day appropriated to the more ſolemn 
WTR 7 1 ST COR ĩðͤ 
Ix is commonly thought a good argument by the criticks; to 
N that the book of Job was written before the time of Moſes, 
cauſe we obſerve no mention in it of that remarkable interpoſi- 
tion of the divine power, in delivering the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
nor of other miraculous diſpoſitions of God's providence conſe- 
quent to it; when providence is one of the principal ſubjects of 
5 book, a ſubject treated of in it, with that accuracy, that co- 
piouſneſs and amplification of thought, that the world has pro- 
duc'd nothing ſince equal to it upon that article, nor perhaps ever 
Tuts appears no inconſiderable argument to prove, both that 
the book of Job was written before the Maſuict diſpenſation, aud 
that the obſervation of the ſabbath, -enjoyn'd in the fourth com- 
mandment, was not antecedently of moral obligation, but =_ 
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Here conhder the Jewiſh paſſover not under the notion of a (fa 
Þ crifice, What has been ſaid of it in that reſpe& may be ſuffici- a 
ent to anſwer the deſign of my general ſcheme; but I Here conſi- 1 
der ĩt as that ge annual feſtivity obſerv'd the Jews | in me- 1 | 
mory of their deliverance out of the land of D. 
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I In order to à more, diſtin& account of the paſlover under this 

acceptation of it, 1 ſhall obſerye,” there were two days wherein it 

was more eſpecially celebrated; the firft, in reſpect of which it 

may be call d Gmply the paſſover, was on the fourteenth of the 
month Ny/an or Abb; the ſecond, which may properly be _calld 1 
the fealt of je poorer, 9a on the day following: Some include 1 5 
under the general notion of it the feaſt of unleavened bread, be- 
ginning on the fourteenth day, and continuing to the twenty firſt; 
50 ead, Now the feaſt of unleavened bread drew) nigh, which 


forſowe* re 


is called the paſſover ; but it was called ſo according to a popu lar 


+ 


1 


and leſs ſtrict way of ſpeaking. F 8 - | ECT 
© In what ſenſe ſoever we underſtand the paſſover, the reaſons of _—— 
God's inſtituting it diſcover, themſelves very evidently. | Vs, 
Ax rx ſo remarkable and miraculous an interpoſition of the di- 
vine power in cauſing an angel to paſs over the houſes of tlie 
Iſraelues, while he deſtroy'd the fell. born in thoſe inhabited by 
the Mgyprians throughout. the whole land; what could be more 
reaſonable than to inſlirute a ſtanding, and, ſo long as the Jews/b 
nation ſhould ſubſiſt, a perpetual memorial of ſo ſignal a metcy? 
Ax therefore to preſerve the memory of it more effectually, ir 
was to be celebrated in every private or diſtin& family, that the | — 
2 might ſeverally declare to their children the origine and ſo- ws 
| lemn inſtitution of it by God. Aud f this day ſhall be unto you for 1 1 
a memorial, and you ſhall keep it a feaſt to the Lord throughout your ES 
» Luke xi. 1. f Exod. xii. 14, 25, 26, 27. ; 23 | - + {#7 | 
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generations ;"'you ſhall keep it a feaſt by aw ordinance for ever Hud 
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1 ſhall come 10 paſs when ye be come to the land bie the Loni will 


| give you, that ye ſhall keep this ſervite. © And it ſhall cone #6 "paſs, 
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\ 


giving for the mercies vouch(: 


when your children ſhall fay unto you, what mean you by this ſervice, 
that ye ſhall ſay it is the ſacrifice of the Lord's paſſover, who paſſed 
over the houſes of the children of tract in Ægypt, when be fn 
Ægyptians and delrwver'd our houſes. | 


| Upon this account, as th 019 was a ſolemn time of thank(- 
ſabbath. : 5 n \ x 4 \T 2 . \\ V4 * : 1. | . 
| this feſtival, and | 


ſame reaſonable foordarign in affe a in auen wiſh 
an e N \. 27 34 | 
For the Jews being continually reminded by 


in it, that it was. to the power of God they od their deliveranſe; 


cd by God to the Jews, it had much 
of t ED 
the more by circumſtances of much ſolemnity to be ae | 


d to conſider, 
ther 


1 * 


tants of the earth. 


firſt day of the er 
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A argument does here incidentally occur to me, and which | 
appears to have great force in it, to ſhew, that the Jews, before 
the Mo/aick law, did not, at leaſt during the time of their 
ſojourning in Agi, obſerye the ſeventh day, upon the moral 
reaſon commonly aſſign'd for it, as it was in order, from the 
ation. For when Mo/es was commanded to go 


. 


unto that people, and to acquaint them with God's gracious intenti- 
on to deliver them, he is diſcourag d at the meſſage, 5 yon | 


en ] go wnto the children of \racl, and. 


with God, /f ben ge unto abe ct E ſay unto 
them the God of your fathers bath ſent me unto you, and they ſhall 
{ay e me, what #5 bys name, or what God is be, what ſhall [ ſay 
AE ow tg: 
Ha the Jews then obſerv'd the 


ſabbath as 4 day appropriated 


to the worſhip of the creator, and as having finiſh'd the work of 
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x days, according, ro po oe * 


tbe creation in 
preſents them ja created; it is im 


they could either have forgot the God WY += a —— - 
notion, or have confounded. the por of. the creatures: with thar 


of the creator, or; have A acknoyledg'd any aber ban for gods, 
which. were by nature no Je. > 


prevent idolatry, yet was very f 
2 ſenſible memorial of wh 


whereby they, acknowled e 


(Gol! 55 to that E 12 it was 
s 205 ans: 
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Tin deliverance 155 Daniel did allo + A ** by Darius, 
12 
pee in ; that in every an prince's. dominion, 
all nations and es, ſhould fear and tremble before. the, 
9895 the ling Gad, Cad fledfalt far cer. 
28 by. inſtituting, the paſſover wiſely provided,. 2 by a 
ER TIRES that, the memory of. it, and 
970 power whereby it was . it diſcoyer'd him 
o be the rrue God, Would preſery d and pergemated to al 
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| time of this, Glemnie depending on abe lunar motion, 

Vas alſo Alt a. vile Peecgnrion againſt.id 
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avenging jaſtice; yet when the times vhether of rejoycing or pe- 
' nance are ſpecify'd and derermin'd by authority, men are more ſen- 


Hick and re 
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giſtrare whether ſacred: or civil (for 
_ appoint and apptopriate'the like ſeaſons to the ſame religious en 
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SPENCER * contends, chat feſtivals were inſtituted in honour 
to the new moon, and certain rites ſacred to her celebrated lon 
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very of the law. I ſhall not determine, but leave it 
to the judgment of the reader, whether eithet the teſtimonies, or 
the reaſons produc'd by this learned author for his opinion, do fully | 
eſtabliſh ir; but that the worſhip of the moon by che heathens was 


very ancient, is indeed ſufficiently evinc'd by him f afterwards. 


- OTHER religious da 8 4 pointed under the law, which 1 ſhall 
only mention in — 1 of feaſting ot humiliation, were 


founded on reaſons becoming the divine wiſdom and goodneſs; 


either as tending to remind the Jews of the mercics they had al- 


ready receiv'd, or of the puniſhments juſtly die to hem 
For tho reaſon will direct men, when they reflect how | 1. 
they owe to the goodneſs of God, to expreſs in ſome proper manner 
their thankfulneſs to him, or to hamblethemſclves in the form of pe- 
nitents under a ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, or the apprehenſions of his 


fibly affected with the ſolemnity of them: As their united prayers 
and attended with more happy and general effects. Beſides, it is 
reaſonable in the nature of the thing, that publick bleſſings ſhould 
be e I and publick evils deprecated, in the moſt pub: 
ar manner; in boch which reſpects 'a due regard to 

ances, as well of time as place, is viſibly requit d. IS 
Tu reaſon of inſtituting ſuch days by God, authorizes this. 
. here it is not neceſſary we 

diſtinguiſh, to hom the care of religion is committed) to 


and to preſcribe decent and ptoper 
ther circumſtances of it. F 18 
I men will abuſe any truſt or authority commirted to them, 
which is ſometimes pretended as an argument againſt their having 

ent caſe, or the reaſohableneſs of theit 
anſwer for the failure of cheir duty to him, 
Tu no argyuitig either from the actual, or the poſſible abuſe 
of any power againft the or validity of it under a due regu- 
lation ; there would be an end, upon this ſuppoſition, of all order 
and governiment civil or religious at once. 
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they muſt 
from whom they 


| Warn itis pretended therefore, chat if the church, or any pow- 


er in it, or perhaps out of it, which may poſſibly happen to be 


E Teſtimoniis enim & aliis judiciis band paxcis apert? colligendum eft ethnicos novilunia, 
3hd ante Mol Atatem, ſan colnife, Diſſert. 4. c. 1. 8. 1. Th,» * 
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8 caſe when the civil magiſtrate i is no chriſtian, 2 concur 


in enacting or ratifying any laws, which may preſcribe the ſolemn 
times of reli] ious vorlkip, or other hae hes "arid: 


this authority — as 1 has in fact been exercis'd in the church 
of Rome, be extended fo far, and in ſuch, variety of inſtances, that 
the rirual ſhall deſtroy the vital 


ſhould exceed in executi e that power Which N gien 
Q 


tha, beyond the ends or 
commands, in thoſe bnd eber inſtances, as they act withour com- 
miſſion, do gor obige; eſpecially whien it is evidetiFhar rhey 
not for cdificarion but deſtruction. i N * 24440. WF 1 
InreniOns. aN ny ought is all caſes to judge ta Aly; 
and with a becoming 4 to thoſe who have the tule over them; 
aud not charge N po * e with. 
aſſumin a. er v hic not belong to er wich: ertend - 
ing it ak bounds pr ſcribed to Se lo!” at It, 2334 6} 2 Mat 
t to che obedience 


Ir will be le a parent hab & 
of his children; ir is poſſible 8 e he may male uſe of 
is ſounded, aſter an 


the Power, upon which this right in-gener 


athitrary and undue manner: He may Tok ſo many and * 
upon His children, or any of them, even in referent 


860 things, of pt indifferent teure as ma render chem ines pable, 


if ob forming other relative dities Which t — & 
700 ot 70 We Front they Ae members. Ive! 4; >» 
| Has the parent therefore no 7 over his children, With re- 


to thi er indifferent It may as reaſonably be art that 
a | "ecilckaſtical or civil, red there b Wee Wa 
niſhing them here, cat lawfully f enjoin any religious fires, eith 
as. to 4 NU ot other circumſtances of religious vorſhig. e 
if they may lawfully enjoin them, which ſuppoſes ſome power at 
leaſt to that end, then they muſt in conſtience obli — 
hom they are enjoin'd: For there cannot, 1 think; 
clear or evident truth, than that where there is à ri dt or jt 
to- command, there is at the ſame time, and for ; the fame de, 
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a parts of religion: The anſwer is ca- 
vg that if the \chordh, or, ac authority .wharever ip it, 


ons fot which it was given, =— | 
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law firſt to * the tabetnacle, and afterwards the temple for | 
0 


ful ſenſe of piety, in the minds of men, that places ſhould'be ſet a | 


then world, that places moſt conſpicuous 
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and even idolatrous rites, it was a wiſe deſig oY I e 4 Ta- 
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Ar UraAL reli 
places, as we 
by a is alin. conſecrated to God; but ein the appli 
cation of this general rule men have greatly ert d and even deg 


rated into very ſuperſtitious practices, God was pleas'd by a politive 


7 bas it in all ax = preleria, tas Aeg 


| as times, ſhould be in a jar manner, or 


the places ſolemn worſhip, preſerbing on the ſame occaſion 
fer rules to be obſery d in reference to them. | 

Tuoven it is reaſonable in honour, to God, for the oichter 
4 of religious worſhip, and towards imprinting 2 42 aw- 


part for divine worſhip, and ſo as not to be profaned by common 
uſe 3 yet this natural principle has not Tolls always duly apply. 
A particular notion ſeems to have generally obtained in the hea- 
Ir their eminence; or 
moſt beautiful for their ſituation, were the moſt eligible and com- 
modious for performing ſacred and religious B 

Tuts gm_ rejudice ſeems to have been che ground 2 
propheticel tion l the f rovidence of God, Is he 

a God * the 7%, and we alfo ys? Tho' the reaſons in- 
_ cian * and acitus af, 5 al ir heathens choſe 
0 to the gods, are very weak - 
1 * 1 Em, to a 2 falſe dene which had fo com- 
prevailed, and which gave riſe to ſo may ions 


'bernacle to be made, wherein he would be i , e 10 
any where as there was occaſion for removi — it, 
clare to the Jews, that his power and ovidence were not —_ 
to any particular place, but indifferently extended to the hills and 
to the vallies, and indeed to all places. 
By this means the Jews were reſtrain'd, if not wholly,” yet in 
part, from indulging an inclination which ſcems to have been too 


— Tar — axis iratyr of Yol. Vol. 2 2. nts. | 
RY + n celo appropinguare, prece/que 1 & deis e Propius audiri. 
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vere addicted to an imitation of them herein appears, from the fre- 
quent mention which is made, in the holy ſcriptures, of the b;gb 
places, and the charge exhibited againſt ſeveral of their princes, 
who yet were not the moſt corrupt, that they remov'd not thoſe 
— of ſuperſtition and idolatry, but left them ſtanding. 


To create in that people ſtill a reverence to the taber- 


nacle, God promis d he would. chuſe that place 10 put bis name 
tbere. Place and thing in the Hebrew language being of the ſame 


a a ſpecial manner, or by the more immediate effects of his 2 
ſence. For this reaſon he is ſaid to to dwell among them, to dwell 


in the midſt of their camps; from which therefore, leſt the camps 


ſhould be defil'd, f they 
unclean perſons. 


were particularly commanded to put away 


Tas temple, wherein the appearances of the divine majeſty vere 
more glorious and magnificent, was afterwards. erected, and which 


is 4 aaron of in ſuitable and ihcent terms. It is called 

God, the place where his honour dwelleth, the place 
of his Glory: Here it was the ſymbols of his preſence were ſo vi- 
ſible, they could not fail of poſſeſſing thoſe who approach'd to his 
- worſhip with the moſt profound awe and veneration. 


” 


ſidence, and where he bow'd the heavens as it were to come down, 
and diſcover the more immediate effects of his power. f 


Fox a place may be cal'd holy in two reſpects, as appropriated 


to the performance of holy rites, or as diſtinguiſh'd and ſanctify d 


by the more immediate preſence of God, or the communications 


of his Grace: On account of which thoſe who miniſter'd'in'the 


temple were ſaid #0 come umo God, to appear before God; and the 


high-prieſt to enter into the of holies, where it was not therefore 
permitted for any other 
By virtue of the ſpecial appearances of God's preſence, not the 


temple only, but other + places were term'd holy: On account of 
the ſame ſpecial relation to God our bodies are called be tem- 


ple of the Holy Ghoſt, and the temple of God. „ 
Ir was therefore no foreign or improper way of ſpeaking by 
our Saviour, when he ſaid, Deſtroy this temple, and in three day 


| Deut. xii. V. 7, 11, &c. 1 Numb. v. 2, 3. — Ex. iii. Fe Pal. ii. 6; Ixviii, 17. 


Joſ. v. 17. Gen. Xii. 6, 7. 1 Cor. vi. J. 15. 


Arrong and common in them, to imitate the manners of the nati- 
ons, more particularly in this corrupt practice. How much they 


ſigniſication, this promiſe imported, that God would be there in 


Fox the temple was not only ſacred to God, and upon that ac> 
count to be reverenc'd, as dedicated to his honour and ſervice, but 
ſtill in a more eminent manner as it was the place of his ſpecial re- 


on, not for the prince himſelf, to 
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reaſon wil 


able, to 


Tu light of ome ha in ll age dre ment opp 
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I will raiſe it up. As he was a divine perſon, in whom the God- 
head, as appear'd from his divine and miraculous works, dwelt 
bodily, that way of expreſſing himſelf was very natural and obvious to 
the Jews, from the name of the temple, and the relation it bore 
to God, being the pecuſiar place upon earth of his habitation and 


reſidence: The Apoſtle uſes the like figure ®'to explain our commu- 


nion with God, and the ſpecial influences of his grace, on two oc- 
F Fevtg if, 7 ogg 1075 One 9566 667] 
© Gop reſided then among the Jews, as the kings of the earth do 
among their ſubjects, in a ſenſible manner. Here was one of the 
moſt ſumptuous and magnificent buildings erected with ſuitable a- 
partments, a numerous and fplendid retinue of miniſters with pro 
er offices, and ſervants of every kind, with every thing to 1 wi 
iſh and furniſh out fo glorious a ſtructur e. 
Tus conclufion from which is, thatſtared places of worſhip, 
being in the nature of them reaſonable, tho as to the circum- 
ſtance of place, of poſitive inſtitution, it is an act of piety, which 
ſ preſcribe to us, under the chriſtian diſpenſation,” to ere 
publick ne f divine worſhip and ſervice; and, ſo far as we are 
| utify and adorn them, to ſeparate them from common 
or prophane uſes; to reverence them, to behave our ſelves with awe 
17 | ſolemniry in performing rhe worſhip proper to them, 'which 
may teſtify, that we are really ſenſible where we are, and whom 
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1 vi ? Enn p. k 38 of 
Of the poſitive infliutions of God. with reſp to 
- perſons appointed to miniſter to him, in things 


| ate certain perſous, as well as times and places, for the 
more ſolemn performarice of divine worſhip. Before the'delive- 
ry of the lay the privilege of the prieſthood was annexed to that 


ol primogeniture ; ſo that the chief of every family had a righe 


of offcring ſacrifices, and performing other miniſterial offices. 
When Eau therefore fold his birthright, he did not only relin- 
quiſh his title to that ſovercignty, wherewith he was inveſted over 
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the reſt of his family by tight of ry por omg but be allo re 
ed the right annex d to it, of the prieſthood: And upon that ac- 
count is termed by the apoſtle profane, as not bring any, longer 
the proper prieſt of miniltring ia things ſacred to his family, ang 
having only a common right of participating in them. 
Som of the commentators have concluded from: this appella- 
tion of hau, and the occaſion; upon which it is given him, that 
the contract he made with Jacob, concerning the ceſſoti of his birth- 
right, was ſtrictiy ſimoniacal. But if %u was chargeable in this 
. * ſellio puny Soph. birhright to the ſacred: office, ic will be hard 
arge, on account of his buying it: "M0 
The 24 —— that can be . in favour of Jarab, tho? it is ſaid BR, 
without poſitive or. direct proof, is, that he acted by ſpecial dire- we - = 
ion from God, who, as ſole Lord and prop ietor of all things, | 93 
may transſer buman rights as he — and that E/au who had . 2 
no ſuch direction, but acted in Ars ticular without. authority, 2 -. = 
and againſt the order of nature, whic| had inveſted him with the . —_—_ 
| Prieſthood, , yas. therefore profane, in the ſenſe here charg'd 3 = 
| certain. expolitors upon. him. N 1 
LTuis opinion, that the fieſtborn had-a right to lacrifice, and = 
perform ſacred offices in every family, was not peculiar to the au- 
- Cient Jews: It has been embraced by many learned chriſtians, 
have ſpoken before cooeerving the prerogative of the eldeſt 
ſoo, with reſpe& to his civil ſupremacy, as lord add maſter of his 
houſe ; he had alſo, upon the diviſion of the inheritance into as ma- 
ny lots as there were children ſurviving, and one more, a double 
portion aſſigu d him; as ſuppoſing, ſor igſtance, there were three 
en th ee vas mae þ imo 18 parts, vf hereof the eldeſt 


ays. to Eliſba, bn + double „ 
LE that in the wat Ke to 


ns je exe 1 — ſi | 8 | 

Eljah was. po in a icaze proportion, v va en- F 

 doyed bath with e of miracles and h 1 1 
TAIRI was alſo a privilege of a mixed nature belonging to the 

chief of the family, which conſiſted in digit i It is 97 | | 

puted but that every one may by a prayer of iavocation to | Po 

implore a bleſſing upon another perſon, whether related to him « or 1 1 

not, whether, his ſuperior, his equal, or inferior ; but benediion 3 

may alſo be conſidered, and was ſo in fact among the patriarchs, | 7 

as an a& of authority, or a privilege more peculiarly belonging | 75 


vpon whole prayer to God he was more in- 
clin'd 
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 clin'd to ratify and confirm what they pray'd for. So that I cannot 
conceive how any good or probable argument ſhould be againſt 
human benedictions, when they are ſaid to be more effectual in 
ſome perſons than in others, but what will prove, that it is an act 
| off ſuperſtition to defire the prayers of one perſon on account of 
ſome ſpecial relation to God, or to our ſelves, rather than of ano- 
ther. May not God confer his bleſſings by what means, or upon 
what conditions he pleaſes? If it be therefore his pleaſare, as in 
fa& it hath been, that upon the prayers of a father, or a ſpiritual 
guide, for ſo the father of the family was in one capacity, a bleſ- 
Fn ſhould be anner d; who has a right to diſpute the reaſonable- 
wes, or the conſequences of God's appointment? 5 
SuyposInG ſuch an appointment could not be at this time 
clearly deduc'd from any 11 revelation of God, yet that regard 
is at leaſt certainly due to his former diſpenſations, that we ought 
not to argue in general againſt the reaſonableneſs of the thing, by 
calling it a mere nicety or trifle; more decent terms might be us'd 
in ſpeaking concerning any method of God's grace or providence, 
eſpecially where the reaſons of his employing the method may, 
and do, for any thing that has been advanc'd to the contrary, ſtill 
ſubſiſt. 5 N e 
Tu Is argument againſt human benedictions is much of the ſame 
force with that urg d to ſhew that all people have a right indiffe- 
rently to teach or preach the goſpel; and that if there be an or- 
der of men in chriſtian countries more peculiarly ſet apart ſor this 
office, it is in virtue of the order of the ſtate or civil magiſtrate, 
and not of any divine or poſitive inſtitution. e ee 
I hall only here obſerve, that if this = were on other 
accounts well founded, yet it is very unjuſtly infer'd from the com- 
mon right of teaching: We having a divine authority upon which 
round the diſtinction between a perſon who out of a mere prin- 
A of charity or humanity, or from the love of truth, inſtructs 
ers, and a perſon who is commiſſion'd to that end, 5 
Bor leſt what has been ſaid in reference to human benedicti- 
ons ſhould be look d on as precariouſly advanc'd, and without any 
good foundation, I ſhall obſerve farther, that the patriarchs by 
virtue of their paternal relation, to which both the ſovereignty and 
| prieſthood were anner d, did not only in a ſolemn manner bleſs 
their children, but with a pious aſſurance, which muſt have had 
ſome good and reaſonable grounds to ſupport it, that their bleſ- 
ſings would in due time ſeverally take effect: And many of them 
accordingly did actually take effet. lg! 
ivilege, which I am here to take notice of 


Bor the apr wag x ü 
in reference to the right of primogeniture, is that of the ſacerdotal 
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office, 7 as the eldeſt of his ly, mould Kave been in- 
veſted with this dignity, bur having 2 from it on ac- 


count of an inceſtuous commerce which he had with one of his 
| father's, wives, there was a devolution of it. k 


Tux is no diſpute but that according hat hi en an 


1 Jews the eldeſt was by natural deſcent inveſted with the right df 


the pricſthood, and in particular of ſacrificing. The Talmud ſays 
it in expreſs words, e the tabernacle was erected tlie uſe 
« of private altars and high places was permitted, and the eldeſt 


* of each family perform d the ſacrifices. In one of the cabali- 
« ſtical commentaries upon Geneſis we . grapes" ap: had a moſt 


ec paſſionate deſite to obtain the privileg my from 
* « Ho becauſe, as we have it by ton cn, aro building 


« of the tabernacle the uſe of private altars was nor -forbiddeor : | 


Vir we do not contend eitlier ſor any natural right, or 


inſtitution, which God has not a power of rot. hey but only 
to ſhew, that where God does not interpoſe to that end, his inſti- 


tutions, whether diſcoverable by the light of nmute, or from _ 
TIE will, ought to be inviolably obſerv'd. - 1 gde 

Ix the book of Exodus.* God commands the ene who: came 
near to the Lord, to ſanftify themſelves, where it is to be obſetv'd; 
that Aaron having not as yet receiv'd his inveſtiture, the Jewyb 
traditions teach, that in this paſſage b * the prieſts are underſtood 
the firſt-born of the families; accordi Aben Ezra obſerves 
upon this paſſage, the prieſts arc the rr becauſe they are ſa- 


cred ; according to what is written, fantlify . me every f. 


born. 
 Tuxy go farther, and fay, that the ſerſt· bort of the . 


retain'd ſtill the 4 ht of ſacrificing, when Mo/es built an altar on 
OE Sinai, and be ſent young men of the children of Iracl which 
erd burn-offerings, and ſacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unta the 
d. Onlelos, a Chaldean interpreter, has tranſlated i ir thus, aud 


he ſent the firſt-borg of Iſrael to ſacrifice. 


Bur I need not multiply arguments to confirm this truth, or 
to ſhew, however antecedently to the law the prieſthood: was ans: 


| nex'd. to the primogeniture, whether by order of nature, or any: 
revelation. from God to that end; yet up he delivers of the la 


God might, as in fact he did, change order of the prieſthood, 
and transfer the right of it upon one family, which was 1 


. Bur it is more agreeable to the method which 1 veal oriicl- 
ale an it is bs ee in Gaunt nature of, the 
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inſtitution; that certain ſelect perſons ſhould be ſer apart to mini- 
fer in things relating to God. e 4 
 R811610N being a matter of the greateſt conſequence to man- 
kind, and without a ſenſe of which indeed their civil rights and 
intereſts cannot be well ſecur'd or provided for, it is neceſſary that 
the greateſt care ſhould be taken both to preſerve the influence and 
dignity of it. To theſe ends an order of men ihne themſelves 
wholly to the diſcharge of their office, and e pecially being ſup- 
ported in ſuch a manner as to be under no neceſſity of engaging 
in any mean, ſervile, or leſs * office, cannot but very much 
contribute: And therefore with regard to the perſonal qualificati- 
ons of men for the work of the miniſtry, we may obſerve, that 
the force both of their example and their inſtructions is the greater 
in proportion as they more attend upon this thing, or have leſs 
occaſion to involve themſelves in the common bunk and affairs 
of life. | 5 3 ö 
Szxs 151 f arguments make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the ge- 
nerality of mankind: When they obſerve therefore that religion is 
thought to be of ſo great importance, that a particular order of 
men is appropriated to attend the rites, and perform the duties of 
it; ſo viſible a diſtinction, in honour to re Fon, will naturally 
tend to poſſeſs them with a more awful regard and veneration for 
it: As on the other hand, when a competent proviſion is made 
for the perſoris who miniſter in it, ſuch as may preſerve them from 
being inſulted or contemn'd ; this will naturally create a greater 
eſteem for their perſons, and conſequently render the effects of 
their miniſterial function, in all the parts of it, more powerful and 
conſpicuous: Indeed religion, as all other profeſſions, will ever riſe 
or ſink in the eſteem of the world, as thoſe, whoſe proper office 
it is to preſerve the credit of ir, are honour'd or eſteem'd them- 
ſelves. A 34 | Wy he. regs 
AND therefore to prevent that contempt which is almoſt inſe- 
parable from a ſtate of poverty, and upon account of which not 
only vulgar minds, but perſons of great capacities, are very apt to 
think [ef adyantagiouſly of other men, or to treat them with leſs 
reſpe&, than would otherwife be tho 8 


ught due to them; God, 
when he inſtituted an order of ſacred perſons, was pleaſed to make 


a ſtated and ample proviſion for them, that they might neither be 
expos d to any contemptuous uſage, nor divetted from attending 
their duty by any diſtracting cares or incumbrances of life. 

WHETHER the ſame proviſion in kind, now that there is ſome 
change of the prieſthood, ought to be continued, has been con- 
troverted by learned men. I am rather inclin'd, without entring 
into the derail of the controverſy, to determine for the affirma- 


| tive; 
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as a juſt and reaſonable principle in itſelf, and the apoltle urges it 
as ſuch, that they who Jerve at the altar, ſpould live by the alf. 


Now where it is granted in general, that a proviſion ought to 
be made for the clergy, but that it may be matter of leſs certainty, in 


what kind or . ſuch proviſion is to be made or apply d; 


there it ſeems reaſonable, as in other caſes of difficulty; where men 


can come to no clear or determinate Reſolution, that they ſhould 
determine themſelves by precedent. But where a divine precederit 


can be found ot produc'd, there the reaſons of following it appear 


ſtill more forcible and concluſive. | | 
 SsconDLyY, I am the more confirmed in this argiimenit on oc- 


caſion of that which follows; namely, that there appears no reas 
ſon from the different ſtate of the Jeuiſbh, and that of the chriſtian 
church, why the miniſters of the goſpel ſhonld riot have the ſame 
ample proviſion made for them, with thoſe under the law. Is the 
goſpel a leſs perfect or excellent inſtitution, is it of leſs conſequence 


to mankind that the honour, the intereſt, the influence of that ho- 


ly religion taught in ir ſhould be preſerv'd? Or are men leſs diſpo- 
d to pour 3 5 515 upon the miniſtry under circumſtances of 


Want or diſtreſs? The reaſon for a liberal maintenance of the 


chriſtian clergy, will, upon all theſe conſiderations, hold at leaſt 
Guy ſtrong, if not upon ſome of them much ſtronger: Eſpeci- 


ally on occaſion of that unjuſt prejudice, entertained againſt the 
clergy, which puts men of looſe principles . every thing which 
may tend to vilify their order, or bring diſcr 

ſons. 4 1 


here advanced, that ought not ro be diſſembled. It may be pre- 
tended, that if the liberal proviſion we contend for, be really ne- 


ceſlary to 11 N the dignity of the ſacred function, why was it 


not claim d by our Saviour in favour of his apoſtles, or how came 


ble 


and important a claim? 


was no occaſion for our Saviour to give particular inſtructions to his 


thing was ſufficienttodire&rhem ; that there are intimations, and thoſe 


not obſcure ones, in the apoſtolical writings, that tithes are due under 
the chriſtian diſpenſation: And laſtly, when the ſtate became chriſtian | 
and it was a thing proper for the miniſters of the goſpel to put in 


a claim 


167 
tive; and for theſe two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it is * upon 


edit upon their per- 


Vir there is one objection which appears to lie againſt what is 


it to pt that he gave them no inſtructions concerning ſo reaſona- 


To this it may be anſwered, that an Omiſſion to make a claim 
does not always ſuppoſe a ceſſion or want of right; that it is mat- 
ter of prudence rather than of ſtrict obligation, whether a claim 
ſhould be made, eſpecially where it is not diſputed; that there 


Apoſtles, concerning an affair, as to which the natural reaſon of the 
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a claim of right to them, they did aſſert the reaſonablneſs and du 
ty of paying them. F ; 
Bur as to the Apoſtles of Chriſt in particular, who it is pre- 
tended were poor inſignificant men, as to their circumſtances of 
life, and yet ſupported the dignity of their character, as other, 
clergymen they think might do under the ſame circumſtances; this. 
pretence is very groundleſs, as defign'd for an objection, and un- 
juſt. The apoſtles, tho' indigent as to their external condition, 
had the promiſe of an extraordinary grace to inſpire and aſſiſt them, 
with a power of working miracles to confirm and enforce their 
doctrine: Theſe gave them an awe and authority over thoſe who. 
were eye · witneſſes of their miracles, and obſerved the effects of 
thoſe extraordinary graces, wherewith they were endowed, above 
what any other advantages perſonal: or external could have given 
them: Where it was ſo viſible that the Spirit and power of God 
was with them in what they did and OT they needed no o- 
ther recommendation either to aſſert the dignity of their character, 
or to diſcover the influence of their doctri nee 
Tu caſe was different when thoſe ſupernatural gifts and gra- 
ces ceaſed, as they were of courſe to do, when the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity was fully eſtabliſh'd, for then the reaſons of them ceaſed. 
too: And upon their ceſſation, when the miniſters of the Goſpel 
were to qualify themſelves for the work of the miniſtry, by the 
ordinary methods of converſation and ſtudy ; there, we ſay, the 
reaſons upon which God r rovided ſo ample a mainte- 
nance for the Jewiſh clergy till ſubſiſting; an equal proviſion, if 
not in kind, at leaſt by way of ſome proper equivalent ſeem'd (till 
ally neceſſary. How thoſe perſons, who. feed their luxury or 
Ms vices with the ſpoils of the church, while he, to whom the. 
word of reconciliation is committed, does not rags receive one 
tenth of her revenues, and finds it ver ifcule to ſupport either 
himſelf or character as he ought ; how ſuch men can anſwer for ſo 
ſacrilegious an invaſion on God's inheritance, to God or to their 
own conſciences, is what deſerves to be very well confider'd by 
them. For however it may be pretended, that the maintenance 
| appropriated to the clergy is not, as to the kind of it, neceſſary ;. 
yet ſuch a competency as is requiſite to attain the ends for which 
an appropriation for their uſe was originally made, is certainly 
matter of ſtri& and indiſpenſable obligation. To ſay that the re- 
venues they enjoy deſcended to them by inheritance, and were. 
chas d at the ordinary value by their fore-fathers, will be of 
little ſervice to them: No purchaſe or method of acquiſition can 
alienate a right, contrary to the very nature, the reaſon, and ends, 
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2 has been 4 queſtion Shel 0 whether 171 the- TA 1 
cept, concerning d eating of blood, has not a moral. founda- 
e is therefore ſtill obligato and will be ſo for ever to all 
The reaſons ant es the affirmative e to be 
orobable” if not concluſive. It is faid, that the original ro» | EE. 
1540 0 to Meab againſt cating of blood, is founded upon a reaſonꝰ, 
which ſtill ſabſiſts; bur fleſb, with the blood thereof, which i tbe bf 
thereof ſhalt thou not eat: If it were a reaſon why blood ſhould b 2 __ 
Prohibited, becauſe i it is the life, or the principal ſeat of life, this ; ä 
Teafon will always hold good, and conſequenily: always oblige.” * 4 
II is urged; that this precept was in a particular manner enfor- 6 «2 
ced, and. the ſame realy of it under the Manet law, -  .., «© * 
that Had it been barely a ceremonial command, it is not probable 1 
that ſo gteat ſtrels \ l; have been laid * it, or that the breach _ >> _ 
of it IE ve been attended among e Jews vith fuch Parti- 5 ä 
cular marks of abhorrence and dereſtarion., © THe. 
Ir is argued farther, that in the As of the Ap dead, when 
there was a general council conyen'd, iu order to n! what 1 20 
bmx it was all Pon to preſcribe to the new converts, that the eat | 
of blood is reckon'd among things confeſledly. of a moral —_— 
i eration,” that A | cept concerning it is mentioned — 
things neceſſary ; and it is argued that the reaſon of mentionin 4 
it as fach, was to her, that rhe Gentiles were obliged to obſerve LS 
the, commandments of the Noachides, as being founded in the 5 
principles of natural religion; to all the Parts and branches where- 1 | ] 
of ih chriſtian lay extended. 
"To confirm theſe. Irguments, the practice of the imitiye 
church, in the uk — of it it, is e to. For OF three wu 
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cencuries chriſtians univerſally abſtain'd'fiom eating of blood; the 
apologiſts for the truth and reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, in an- 
(Ne to an unjuſt charge brought againſt them, that in their aſ- 
ſemblies they eat the blood of Revd ſacrifices, declare this 
charge was 16 far from having any manner of foundation, "that = 
they religiouſly abſtained in their ordinary meals from eating of 
How cogent ſoever theſe argent may appear, thoſe urg d 

on the other ſde are hy no means Fontem ole tre 

vas ot f up- 


Ir is ue 1 
conſider Be- 


* ib fig that the Precet Sac ee 
on a moral, but a temporary, and prudentia „ 
cauſe while bloody ſacrifices were to be offered, as the blood vas 
the principal,prt, of the [gee it Vs ot expedient it Pol 
be eat in common with other things.” But this reaſon, if it hh 
any force, will, when purſued in its Juſt conſequences, indifferent- 


Iy, conclude, fan e g of Felb, or dag ocher Par of hy Ln 


- 


ation. 


Orks haye anſwered „that the precept to orgs | with. the 
teaſons of it concerning eating of blood, was obly deigned.to give 
men a greater horror at the thoughts of ſhedding human blood. 
Bur if this be a good ſolution,” the en o precepts mentioned, 45 
given to Noah, will not be ſo much diſtigetiy to precepts, as re- 
nn 
"In anſwer to what was alledg'd from the repetition of this pre- 
cept in the Mo/aick law, it is faid, that the reaſon aſſigu d for it 
from the natutg of ſacrifice, did then, when blooey ſacrifices were 
offer'd by the expreſs command of God, hold ſti er? 


A of 


F > 
* 


#% V; 


I. * ba, HOG, ſtron er g to 
which the former exply.46 eqpally Are, 0g: hen Ne feſh 
To the apoſtolical determination in the AF: it is anſwer' that 


the prohibition was to avoid all occaſion of offence to the Jew: 
converts, and that rules of expediency, when necellary to any goo 
or. pions end for which they are preſcrib'd, may be in a ſenſe num- 
der d among things neceſſary, and ſuch as are fot the time of mo- 
Ns e e P06, oF 0c 
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Arne te good, ihr yeni vor Fi he Nee 
precepr, and the ſtanding reaſon of it, and thoſe ſubſequent pre- 
cepts given in the Jewiſh law concerning it, there could, I Son- 
Nl lg no certain judgment made from this apoſtolical injungi- 
on, that there is any breach of the moral law in eating of bln 
But if we conſider that injunction, as having. reference to thoſe 
precepts, it ſeerns much more reaſonable to conclude, that it was 

vouremivg's envy Lore vo ne ng eg I ages 
by the Apoſtles, elpecially if we take in the practice of the church, 


the 


4 
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. was to avoid ſcandal to the Jews, that reaſon was of no more force 
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parts whereof, if the only reaſon hy tlie Apoſtles made this canon 


— 1 - a... os 


eter of her ſenſe, for the three firſt ages: In ſeveral 


than it is now in ſeveral parts of the chriſtiat world; where the 
Jews are converſant ;/ and therefore it ſeems much more probable,, 


that they abſtain'd from it on account of ſome moral reaſon. .* 


Ir is urg d farther, to ſhew the prohibition of eating blobd way 


only matter of poſitire command, that the proſelytes of the gate 


were permitted to eat ſuch things as died of themſelves without 


being ipurg'd from the blood; but there is no inſtance in ſeriptute, 


nor can be, where God diſpens d with any law ſtrialy of moral obli- 


To which it may be reply'd; that this indulgence * to ptoſelytes 


7 tion from the reaſon of the law, becauſe the Jews 
might have a method of expreſſing the blood from ſuch creatures: 
As in things ſtrangled, where' the blood is caus'd to flow towards 
any part, and then to ſubſide in it, the other: parts ſo purg d do 
not come: within the intent of the prohibition. 1 ++ // 


was not a diſpenſa 


I we admit of chis ſolution, there ſeems to be no manner of 


orcaſion to have recourſe, as Curcellæus has done, to a ſuppoſition; 
that the text with reſpect to things ſtrangled has been interpolated, 
and for this reaſon, that it is not found in ſeveral ancient copies: 


There is no neceſſity, I ſay, for this criticiſm; for if by things 


ſtrangled be intended only, that that part where the blood coagu- 
lates or ſubſides ought not to be eaten, then the reaſon of this pro- 
hibition is the ſame with that againſt eating of blood in yo 


As to the opinion of thoſe who ſay, that the morality of this ; 


apoſtolical canon conſiſts herein, that it is an enforcement of the 


commandment againſt murder, and does not relate to eating of 
blood, it ſeems © for this reaſon, without mentioning any other, 
to be weakly founded. That murder is a crime, + concerning 
which there could be no diſpute either among the converts from 
the heathens, or among thoſe who ſtill continued in an uncon- 


— 


„Nec ohſtat, qudd incole incircumciſo permittat lex morticino veſei. Deut. xiv. 2t. 11 
any ar - detracto ſanguine , non minis quam in eis animalibus, que, victls causd, 
wr. Cat; - 


| + Yer it muſt be acknowledg'd, that certain ancient fathers have been cited in defence 


of this opinion, and that there are modern divines of diſtinction in the learned world who 
have more dire&ly contended for it. St. * 1 renders the words, 4b idololatriis, & 
ſanguinis effufione. Ad Quirin. I. 3. 119. And Tertullian, Sufficit & hic ſervatum ed 


 machie & fornicationi locum bonoris ſui inter idololatriam & homicidium. Lib. de Pudic. c. 14. 


And St. Fuftin mentions thoſe, Oui intelligunt 4 ſanguine abſtinendum, nd quis homicidio ſe 
mine. Adverl, Munich. l. A. 13. To 4 are 40 the 8 — 
renders 8 wyncrer by + o/. See Spencer de Leg. Heb. Diſſert. in Act. xv. 20. 
+ Cantione tam peculiar 
micidio ſatis cohiberent, & gentiles Chriſti fidem amplexi, chm ſacramentum dixiſſent, evange- 
lio pacis ad mandatum, pr ecipud de bomicidio vitando, obſer vandum adſiringerentur. Spenc. ibi 4 
; | ; | | | verte 


2 


i nil opus erat, cim Judzorum mu & gentilium leges eos ab bo- 


—_ of 5 ae LIVE. j 
verted ſtate; whereas the ot arts of the canon relate to things, 
che nature and reaſons r were not ſo cltarly deducible 55 

che mere light of human reaſn. 1 26'7 
Turk is but one argument more, of any can urged 

to ſhew, that neither the Noachzcaf precept, nor any precept in che 
Mafaick law, nor the apoſtolical decree concerning eating of blood, 
do evidently prove this prohibition to be of a moral nature. 

1T is pretended, that there is a general permiſſion to chriſtians. 
in the apoſtolical writings to eat of ſuch things as were ſet 
them without asking of Felke, n they vere wee vith N 
3 p 0 
Bur to this it may be ſaid, that a general 10 Jors not "potty 
any particular law, which is an exception to it, abrogated, unleſs 


it be ſpecially mention'd by the legiſlator that it is abrogated.” 


Beſides, the occaſion of that apoſtolical permiſſion ſes that it 
was made in reſpe& to things 8870 to idols, and ee not to 

be extended farther than ſuch occaſion r ; 
| __ WrtHovr determining dogmatically in a point A eee Nu 
learned have been ſo much divided, I have expreſs'd my ſelf after 
ſuch a manner in reference to it, as plainly enough diſcovers my 
private opinion, whereby I do not deſire or expect other perſons. 
ſhould be concluded, but only ſo far as it A ſh to have a rea- 
en foundation. El Gre 21 07 525 
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of the revelation, which God has = 3 
of his will in the Goſpel, is to promote the 28 
ritual life: | Henceforth; Jays the bleſ- 8 . 
100 Aude of it, .the true wor ſhippers Dall war. s 
ſhip the Father in ſpiris aud in truih. On another | PEER, 
caſian. he declares the words that he had {j ken „ 
and they are truth; that is, it was the great 
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cs and diſcourſes, to teach men not to Place feli- 
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ON Of the Posrrive Boox II. 
gion in the exterior rites and performances of it, ſuch as the Mo- 
faick inſtitutions were, which neither the Jews at that time, nor their 

fathers were able to bear ; but to recommend themſelves to the fa- 
your of God, by a holy and ſpiritual life, and the practice of a 

e and ſtrict morality in all the parts ofit, 
vier as the chriſtian church is a viſible ſociety, as men who 
form a viſible ſociety muſt have ſome viſible means of aſſociatin 
and maintaining communion with one another, and that by means 
of ſome viſible rites, „ „ or government; it was requiſite to 
theſe ends, that there ſhould be ſome poſitive inſtitutions, even 
under the moſt pure and perfect diſpenſation, that of the revealed 
will of God made to us in the Goſpel, by his Son Je/as Chrift, 
SUCH inſtitutions, if not too numerons or burthenſome, would 
be ſo far from obſtructing the great deſign of the Goſpel, or the ad- 
vancement of inward piety, that they might be contriv'd by the 
wiſdom of God after ſuch a manner, and in fact were ſo contrived, 
ſo as to have a proper and direct tendency in them to promote it; 
eſpecially, if beſides a natural propriety in them, in order to this 
end, any ſpecial grace or benediction of God ſhould be annex'd to 
the obſervance of them. CELL nn 
a : Ir is therefore incumbent on me at preſent to ſhew, what the 
chief poſitive inſtitutions are, enjoyn'd in the Goſpel, -and in what 
reſpects they are 1 to this end: I ſhall reduce theſe poſitive 
inſtitutions to the following heads. 
I. Baptiſm. il 2 8 
II. The Lord's ſupper. 
III. The order of the prieſthood. 3 
IV. Certain powers and functions bs tug to it. 
I begin with the ſacrament of baptiſm. . And that I may ren- 
der my diſcourſe upon it, in purſuance of my general deſign, more 
- uſefal and jaſtruaive, [5 EE 
x. I ſhall ſhew the reaſonableneſs of inſtituting it: 
2. Conſider who are the proper ſubjects of it. 
3. By whom it may be regularly or validly adminiſterd. 
1. God having inſtituted a ſociety, it was reaſonable in the na- 
ture of the thing, that ſome common, ſtated, and ſtanding forms 
of admiſſion into it, ſhould. be preſcrib'd, The ſame reaſon 
which circumciſion was inſtituted as a rite of jncorporation into tue 
Jewiſh church, will hold for inſtituting a viſible rite of incorpora- 
ting chriſtians into the chriſtian church; except (what there is no 
manner of foundation for either in reaſon or ſerip re) it could be 

pretended that the church of Chrzf is altogether an inviſible ſociety, 
Bat it is in the firſt place contrary to the nature of things, that a 
 fociety, compoled of viſible members, ſhould itſelf be inviſible, 
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congrels of ſuch a ſociety, or any viſible manner of communication 
whatever, between the members of it. | 


As ſuch a notion of Chr:/fs church mw earth, is inconſiſt- 
1 


ent with the very nature of it, ſo is it directly contrary to the 

terms, wherein Chriſt himſelf ſpeaks of his church in ſcripture, and 

to the inſtitutions preſcribed by him concerning it. 

H ſpeaks of it by way of image or repreſentation, as a net, 
wherein all ſorts of f 

this neceſſarily ſuppoſes his church compbſed of good and bad 
men, and that it is conſequently a viſible church. For thoſe who 

contend for the inviſibility of it, as that wherein it properly and 


* 


eſſentially conſiſts, will not ſay that wicked and corrupt chriſtians 


are, in this ſenſe, members of it. N 
Ac ix he repreſents his church by a building, the natural idea 

whereof ſuppoſes a viſible order and connection of parts. But 

there can be no viſible order or connection between the members 
ol a ſociety wholly inviſible. Charity, which is ſuppoſed the great 
bond and cement of this ſociety, is only a general and indetermi- 
nate act of communion in it, without any diſtin& grounds of 


knowing who are the proper objects of it; ſince the hearts of men 


are only known to God, we cannot indeed certainly diſcover any 
one member of this ſociety upon earth: A ſtrange ſociety, where 
the true and faithful members of it neither are, nor can poſſibly be 


known, as ſuch, to one another! 


As to the inviſible ſociety of the ſaints in heaven, the caſe is. 


very different, their thoughts being immediately communicated to 
one another, or they being able to diſcover them by ſome ſpe- 
cial light communicated from God ; they can more clearly, if not 


certainly and infallibly, judge of their mutual diſpoſitions or de- 
ſigns, - But to ſuppoſe a ſociety here on earth compoſed of viſible 


members, who have no other way of knowing the diſpoſitions or 
deſigns of one another, but by viſible means, or of having any 
commerce with one another, but by viſible acts of communion, 


to ſuppoſe ſuch a ſociety to be inviſible, ſeems to be one of the 


moſt chimerical notions that ever enterd into the mind of man: 


And if the church of Chriſt upon earth be in any ſenſe viſible, 
there will be a neceſſity for that reaſon, that there ſhould be ſome 


viſible order obſerved in the government of it; which viſible or- 


der, it is therefore highly reaſonable to believe, was inſtituted 

by Chriſt. 2 Y N 1 
Tuis leads me to ſhew, that the nature of an inviſible 
church, in oppoſition to a ſtated and viſible order in the church 
of Chriſt, is contrary to the rules which he himſelf has in ſeripture 
nn | FFV 
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that any rules ſhould have been preſcribed concerning a viſible 


ſh are taken, good and bad promiſcuouſſy 5 
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276 O the Pozrraye } Booxll 
reſcribed concerning it. For it will not be deny'd that, when 
be founded his church, there was a viſible aud diſtinct order of 
men appointed for the propagation. of the truth, und the butter 
edification of the church: He gave ſome Apoſtles, ſome prophers, 
ſome paſtors: and teachers; the Apoſtles had diſtin powers m the 
government of the church from: the ſeventy, the ſeventy from 
chriſtians in common. Now if our Saviour, who knew the hearts 
of men, and will be allow*dby our adverſaries to have known-them, 
did yer inſtitute a viſible order of men, which conſtituted his church 
a viſible ſociety, theſe two conſequences ſeem neceſſarily to follows = 
Firſt, That ſome viſible order is neceflary for the government of 
Chr:/t's church; and, 2 + That thoſe: who would decry the 
expediency or neceſſity of ſuch arder, oppoſe the wiſdom of God 
in the firſt inſtitution of the church: Except it ſhould be pretended, 
that the greater occaſions there may be, as certainly there is, for a 
munion are leſs known or aſcertaim d, the leſs reaſon there is-why 
the original inſticution of order by Chriſt in his church ſhould be 
obſerved or continued. e bs bool 
Havi premis'd this, ſhall now directly proceed to confider 
baptiſm as an initiating rite into the chriſtian religion. 
I have already obſferv'd the reaſonableneſs, 8 to the 
ſons into any ſociety by ſome ſtated rite or ceremony; whereby 
they were oblig'd, and profeſſed themſelves. oblig d, to obſerve te 
rules ay ne) ic} y Ry i of 45 
Ov Saviour deſigning to inſtitute a viſible and regular ſoci iety 
Vas pleas d to appoint bapygiſm as the common Hude of their be- 
ing initiated, and e, wy r 85 rag wen having 
a quality in it er to eleanſe and purify th God thought 
e ares part of this 8 being fi ni- 
ficative of the in ard purity and holideſ which-are requir'd: in thoſe 
HI God was: pleasd to condeſcend to a compliance with 
an ancient practice among the Fews, which, notwithitanding cir- 
cumciſion Was the proper initiating rite into the Jew religion, 
yet alſo appointed baptiſm, to that end, by water; thereby to de- 
note by a viſible * che purgation of 2 rener inward 
impurity. From hence an argument may be drawn concerning a 
power in the church of God, even of inſticuring ſuch en for | 
the obſcrrance whereof chere is no clear ot expreſs foundation in 
ſcripture: Provided they have a proper - fignification in them to- 
wards promoting the ſpiritual life, and are not too numerous or 
Dec | 7 as burthenſome. 
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burthenſome. If no ſuch power had been lolg d in the Jewiſh 


church, if it had been a direct uſurpation upon the right and power 
of God to claim or exerciſe it, it e e rom 3 
Saviour would in this particular inſtance have »condenin'd and ex- 
ploded'ir, than that he would have ſubſtituted a rite of initiation 
into the chriſtian ſociery directly in imitation of it, and indeed the 


very ſame as to the material part. * us 
| I know there is a certain ſe& of enthuſiaſts among us, to which 
thoſe who decry all viſible authority in the chutch ſeem to be haſtning 


iſm by water, as a mere carnal and temporary ordinance; re- 
ſolving all religion into inward purity and ſimplicity of heart. We 
do mot deny that theſe are neceſſary and eſſential parts of true re- 
ligion; yet to ſpeak with contempt, or in terms of reproach, of 
— inſtitution of Chriſt, eſpecially of any rite which he conform'd 


eo the obſervation of himſelf, is what, for that reaſon alone, ve 


cannot but cenſure and condemn. 0-9. 
Bor i is evident from the words of the Apoſtle, Can ahy mam 


the ſanQifying -gifes of God: And that when Jubn the Baptiſt 


therefore ſays, I baprize you with water, but one 'cometh after me 


who ſhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire, he does 
not intend ro exclude the external or water-bapriſm ; but to ſhew, 
that even before certain perſons ſhould receive it, they would be 
endow'd with a miraculous and extraordinary power of working 
miracles. 8 oft * 33 
Tut error of theſe enthuſiaſts is the greater, as no reaſon can 
be given apai 
not equally hold againſt the firſt obſervance of it: Nay there ap- 
pear d leſs neceſſity of any external ordinances at a time hen both 


che Miraculous and ſanRifying graces of the Spirit were ſo common 


and conſpicuous, than now, where the effects of them are in the 
former reſpe@ no where apparent, and ordinarily much Teſs appa- 
tent in the latrer. x nn 13 


Wr are therefore to confider baptiſm, as founded in the inſti- 


tuation of it, upon two reaſons, or rather for two ends. Virſt, As 

2 viſible and ſtated rite of admiſhon into the chriſtian church: 
Heomaly, As a means of conveying God's ihward and ſpiritual 
As it will be neceſſary to both theſe ends that baptiſm ſhould 
continued, while the church of Git continues upon the earth, 
Vol. II. f "+ the 


apace, who have'deny'd the neceſſity, and even the lawfulneſs of 


forbid water, that theſe ſhould not be'bapti?d who have received the 
Holy Ghoſt as well as we: It is evident, 11ay, from theſe words, 
chat the graces of the Holy Spirit, when previouſly diſpens'd, yet 
do wot ſuperſede the neceſſity of baptiſm ; tho' it is probable in- 
deed, that theſe words are rather ſpoken of the tniraculous, than 


oft the comtieuance of this inſtitution, which wotld 
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the reaſons for obſerving it do ſtill hold, and will, for that pe- 
riod, perpetually, hold good. 1 
Ir ve attend farther to theſe reaſons, they will diſcover to us in 
the next place who are the proper ſubjects of baptiſm : And ſuch 
are all perſons indifferently capable of becoming members of Chriſt's 
church, and of being entitled to the privileges of it, whether they 
be infants or adult perſons. 
Tut great diſpute indeed has been concerning the right or ca- 
pacity of infants to be baptiz'd; but if we e s the two prin- 
cipal ends for which baptiſm was inſtitured, there appear to be 
no good reaſons for excluding infants from the privilege of it. 
For, Firft, as it is a right of initiation into a viſible ſociety, 
infants are in common qualify'd with other perſons, What is tranſ- 
acted with reſpect to them is done in an open and viſible manner; 
and there ſeems no more inconvenience in admitting infants into 
the chriſtian ſociety as ſuch, than in entitling infants in civil ſo- 
cieties to the benefit of the laws, or a right of being protected and 
confider'd as members of it. For as the promiſe, which is the 
thing ſignify'd, is made to them, why ſhould they not be equally 
capable of receiving the ſign, as the Jeiſh children were of be- 
ing circumcis'd: For baptiſm ſucceeded “ circumciſion, not with 
reſpect to circumſtanices, or the difference of ſexes, which render'd 
females incapable of that rite, but of the thing intended by it as 
a rite of initiation into the church, or city of God. . 
NI THIN is there any reaſon for excluding infants from baptiſm 
as it is a means of reinſtating them in the favour of God, or of 
conveying, in virtue of God's appointment, inward and ſpiritual 
ace. „ 4 Rye | Fe 
I do not here ſuppoſe that infants are born in a ſtate which will 
render them, if they die before the commiſſion of actual ſin, more 
miſerable than if they had never been born; it would be impoſſi- 
ble to reconcile ſuch a procedure of God towards them with the 
brighteſt ideas we have of his goodneſs or juſtice. But it being an 
a& of mere arbitrary will and prerogative in God, whether he will 
render them happy in a greater or leſs degree, he may appoint 
what conditions he pleaſes of rendring them ſo: And having ap- 
pointed baptiſm as a means of their ſalvation in the chriſtian ſenſe of 
the word, as _—_ the greateſt happineſs ; he may, and will, in 
conſequence of it, if they. die in their infancy, confer that happi- 
neſs upon them. Vet if through any voluntary neglect of their pa- 
rents they are not baptiz'd, he may in juſtice exclude them from 
the common privileges of baptiſm, however his goodneſs, which 
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F Col. ii. 11, 12, 13. | 245 
I would 
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I would by no means limit the effects of, may incline him to be 
| favourable to them. nb por for is, that whe does no wrong 
in depriving any perſon of a privilege where the conditions, upon 
which it is Fenris Promird, are d eblare'd, 687 7 [6.09 
 TH1s ſhould be an admonition to parents to take all poſſible 
care of having their children baptiz'd; and upon the ſame conſi- 
_ deration is that charitable indulgence of our church, that children 
| when weak and in danger of dying may be privately baptiz d. But 
an irregular practice, which has been toq commonly introduc'd, 
eſpecially in our great towns and cities, where the ſcandal of all ir- 
regular innovations _— to be more cautiouſly avoided, is what 
nothing can be juſtly pleaded in excuſe of; I mean the practice not 
only of baptizing, but of receiving children into the church pri- 
vately, or in other words, of adminiſtring publick baptiſm in a pri- 
vate manner, and that too without any viſible neceſſity. For the 
child, as to all the real effects of baptiſm which it is capable of, 
has them confer'd by being privately baptiz d: The publick rece- 
ption into the church, whereof it is become a member, may be 
made as ſoon as it conveniently can afterwards; and in the more 
publick manner this is done, the more fully is the end, for which 
it is done, anſwer'd. = 3573, vH 6 TUIDE e $7549 
© Ne1THEk is it any argument againſt the baptiſm of infants, 
that baptiſm is a means of conveying inward and ſpiritual grace. 
I do not here ſuppoſe that infants are capable of actual faith, hope, 
or charity, or any other chriſtian virtue; but it being allow'd on 
all hands that we derive from our firſt, if not from our interme- 
diate parents, the ſeeds and principles of natural corruption, which, 
if not corrected by ſome contrary principles, will ſtrongly diſpoſe 
us to ſin; there is no impropriety in ſuppoſing, that God may give 
ſuch efficacy to his own inſtitution as may produce a contrary ſpi- 
ritual effect. He who has all nature at command, and entirely 
| knows all the ſprings and motions of it, can regulate, can correct 
or over-rule them as he ſees fir, and make any means ſubſervient 
to that end which his wiſdom ſhall think proper to employ, 
Ix anſwer to the objection, that the original commiſhon given 
to the Apoſtles to baptize ſuppoſes the perſons to be baptiz'd ca- 
pable of inſtruction, it is ſaid, that the word [uaviſwodls) which we 
render teach, might very well, in the ordinary uſe and conſtructi- 
on of it, be render'd make proſelytes or diſciples: But whether 
this criticiſm be allow'd, the denomination being commonly taken 
from the major part, infants are not here tm I becauſe incapa- 
ble of being taught, but included as capable of being initiated into 
the church by baptiſm, 1 5 2 


IN 
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In anſwer again to the text, He that belieueib and it baptiz'd 
ſhall be ſaved: It is plain that our Lord is here ſpeaking of adult 
perſons, from whom antecedently to baptiſm it is reaſonable and 
neceſſary that an actual (faith, and an external profeſſion of it, 
ſhould be requir d. If the words are. to be explain d concerning in- 
fants, the latter part of the verſe, but he that helieveib not Mall be 
damnd, will be very difficultly accounted for; as it will follow 
from hence, that all infants, -contrary to the Calvin;iical ſcheme 
itſelf, ſnall be damn'd ; and contraryito'the.natural-reaſons/of 
that the innocent ſhall ſuffer greater miſery than the benefits of 
their creation will compenſate, for an omiſſion which t was not in 
their power to prevent. | IE. 
So long as the two great ends, for which baptiſm was inſtituted, 
are anſwer'd by the #9 2267's infants, ſo long as they are capable 
of being viſibly receiv'd and admitted as members of Chris church, 
ſo long as God may appoint this the means of receiving them to 
favour, and of conveying ſuch grace as is proper to the ſtate they 
are in, in order to heal the diſorders, or repair the defects of na- 
tural corruption; we think them ſufficiently qualify'd to receive 
baptiſm, tho all the ends, for which it was appointed, with re- 
ſpect to adult perſons are not fully anſwer d. voy 5 2 
Ir is agreed that repentance is neceſlarily required in adult ꝓer- 
ſons, who come to be baptiz'd; and yet our Saviour, who could 


vot be a proper ſubject of repentance, was baptized. This is a 


„ 


ſtrong, and 1 take it undeniable argument, that baptiſm may be 


adminiſter'd where the principal ends of it are anſwer'd, tho' all 
the conditions of it cannot be obſerved. An argument may be 
form'd from theſe words of the Apoſtle, tben were your children 
unclean but now they are holy, that children are capable of — in 
ga 


covenant with God, and conſequently of receiving baptiſm the 
and ratification of the covenant. If it be urg'd, that on ſition 
children born of chriſtian parents are holy for that reaſon, then they 
are to be conſidered as in covenant with God, or a holy ſeed whether 
they be baptized or not; to this it may be anſwered, that a thing 
may be called holy in two reſpects, as having ſome peculiar right 
to be appropriated to the ſervice of God; or as being actually ap- 
ropriated to it. In the former ſenſe the firſtlings of animals were 
holy, as being deſtin'd for ſacrifice, before any actual oblation was 
made of them in ſacrifice; and thus children born of chriſtian pa- 
rents (tho' the children of infidels have a right to be baptiz d) are 
in a more eminent ſenſe holy, both in virtue of their relation to their 
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of God, without which dedication, tho they are in a ſenſe holy, 
yet nat: in that full aſs which entice them to all the dee 
| of 2 new COVenant. 1 one 


Tur baptiſm is a means. of conveying boch pardoning and 


ſanQifying grace to thoſe who are qualify d to receive it as they 


ought, is evident from the terms, in — 5 it is f. 
pture, e arc; ſaid: to be horn again or regenerated 
the laver of regeneration ; we are ſaid to be waſbed, and in conſe- 
2 of it, to be ſanctiſy d, to be 


of in ſcri- 


worthily is thereby actually reconciled to God, obtains the remiſ- 
ſion of all his ſins, and is in a ſtate of grace, and holineſs, |. 
PRIVIIEZeIs ſo great and peculiar, that thoſe, ho either neg= 


lect eo obſerve this inſtitution, or decry it as an ordinance which 


does not now gung. ought to be very well aſſured, which they 
never can be, — 2 ah fy Th gps; n good, and ſolid grounds. 
VII our excellen reſpect to the condition of re; 


ceiviag this — gg — —.— of ſalvation, determines with 
her oh candor.,and. N in declaring it generally, but 
not abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. Where, through ſtrong or 


inyincible prej 


„ if there can be any ſuch, people are not ſa- 


risfy'd as to the laufulneſs or neceſſity. of receiving baptiſm ; or 


where. it, cannot be duly adminiſter d, they think it, preferable not 
to receive it; or where they are prevented by leach 1 in their de- 
ſign, of receiving it, ot in that of the parents, there the church 
far from ſetting bounds to the goodneſs, of God, does charitably 
fo ppoſe perſons dying unhaptiz d in + falvablc ſtate, tho as — 
are not, incorporated by the common xite of baptiſm into the chri- 
ſtian Church, they are not admitted A: the common rites of chri- 
ſtian, buria al. 01 272 13 | 

Tux great controverſy, which bas hone aroſe concerning this 
aaa Flares $9 what my gs obliges me inche der bes 

con ee en In 9 2 . 

9 3. By whom it can be regularly or validly adminiterd,., 
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quence. of that relation, to be dedicated to the more. ſpecial ſervice. 


it; it is called 
uſtify d in the name of the Lord 


eſus Chriſt, and by, the Spirit of Gad. Theſe are clear and full 
expreſſions, and plainly denote, that whoever receives baptiſm | 


1 


in the church, without which the 


Lees II 


I Prone”) 


in 1 could be ſappoſed ſo-weakly: provided: for cordon 
[hamper its ineſs - 

Tn of conforming'to/ chu order, au to the amis. 
ſtration of baptiſm, was thought ſo great in the Cyprionicha 5 that 
the Greet chutch did ne admit of the. of cut 
off from the communion! of the church, rho” their — wes 
altow'd' originally regular! and valid. The'reafort they gare for. 
this opinion was; thar” baptiſm being a' rite” of initiation. into the 
chriſtian church, it was very incotwenjent; if not contradictory in 
the nature of the thing; that they who were ont of the church, 
ſhould have authority to receive members into it; it being contra. 
ty to the rules of all other ſoeieties, that chey who! are not mem- 
bers of it themſelves ſhould have a power of making others mern- 
bers of it; or of form them as ſuch, eſpecially after 


ad 
they have been ejected ou of it, and are atlow'd co e u com- 


mumeation with it. 

Ir was argued further, that if irregular and ſchifimatical 
were allowed to be zvthentick, the umity aud order to be obſerved 
peace of it, the great thing re- 
to the wok intereſts 


commended by our Lord, aud | 
of chriſtianity, could got be long —.— preſer vd. And'thar ir 
was not probable out Lord any acts deſtructire of a 
deſign which his example, His ron his ethortations, his laſt 
bequeſt to his Apoſtles fo viſibly conſpir'd to promote. 
How ſpecious ſorver theſo reaſons may ſeem; and they are not 
without a probable foundation, yet they Ta not thought of force 
faſfieiedr to be admitted by the Lebte chutch: It was ſaid in an- 
ſwet to them both, chat * original commiſſion to the miniſterial 
olllee imptinted a ſacted and elible character, and that baptiſm 
if p according to che e tenor of that commiſſion, 
atid the fort of its firſt! inſtitation, was, however irregular, yet 
| pus org. valid, and which ought not therefore to be 21 


9 9 ad iv Ia lll, ibet 8 Fred many cls witch 
ought not to be done, yet when done are as s valid, as if regularly 
performed: 


Bor this rule, che it old in « great many eaſes; is far from 
being univerſally true: If a man doth any chu or obliges himſelf 
to do ay thing, to the perfortiiznice of which he was before arbi- 

traty, his ou act docs certainly bind him, tho“ reuſons of prudence 
bought t6 Have reſtraiu'd him from bringing himſelf under ſuck ob- 
ligution. Again, when, in conſequence of his being ſo oblig'd, 
he eretütes whar he prepoſed, the 'cxotiition' ir 80 afl intents nd 


- 


pale, for in 

_ of ies e. As 
in. prejudice of his children, ſuch a deed will certainly be valid and 

g, cho not reconcileable with. the duties he owes to his own 


reaſon there are many acts both of indiſcretion and injultice, 
- which human laws take no 4 of, as not directly affect- 
1 or ſecurity of the „„ LEY 
But where any member of a ſociety, or who was ONCE 2 member 
of it, but is now excluded, takes upon him to 4G by an authority 


them as we gught and are perfectly able to 


becauſe they, whoſe baptiſm we now ſuſpect as invalid, as == 
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pra ie cervin cole, nad; the” the, conkdergign noon. whic 
2 pale, fr ablig d bicaſelt, york a jolt 
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make a deed of gi 
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that ſociety whereof a man is a member, leave him at li zh to 


2 manner; the laws of ſacicty reſpecting ſuch actions only, « 
it in its neareſt intereſts, conſidered as a ſociety; for hi 


te. 


* 


of it, or in oppoſition to it, there it does not appear 
that ſuch his action ſhould be admitted ene an 


o 


world, wherean action ſo circumſtantiated is look'd upon or allow” 


force or validity in it; and I do not know of apy ſociety in te 


Ix ve argue from authority, there will be ſome difficulty in de- 
termining, whether a greater deference be due to the judgment of 


the caſtern or weſtern church, to the councils or fathers, which 


declared for or againſt the validity of ſchiſmatical bapriſms. But 


the beſt way in our ſearch after truth, is neither to argue from au- 


thority, except where it is univerſal, nor from conſequences, but 


from the patural order and reaſon of things 4 thele, if ye cpnſule 


fee 


deceive us. 7 | FL | 
Bur if ſchiſmaticks ont of the communion of the church can- 


not validly baptize, may not lay-perſons in eammunign with it 
haye a power of baptiziog in caſes of neceſſity? This is a queſtion 


which has been of late much controyerted, and to ſupport it in the 
rtnative the practice of the church, in the time of ertullian, ſo 
near to the apoſtolical age, is urg d from a noted paſſage in that 


author. But ſhould this paſſage, as relating to a known fact, be 
true, ſhould it be granted upon the teſtimony of this father, that 
Ls allow'd by the church, yet his autho- 


lay-baptiſm was in 
rity can be of no manner of uſe to thoſe who now think them- 


ſelves principally concern'd to cite it, and who are more immedi- 


ately affected in the controverſy ; and that for two reaſons: Firſt, 


receiv 


a which ' 


ement of it 


Tu lis rule ſeems only to hold in ſach caſes, where the lavs of 
at as he ſecs fit, tho! he determine either after an imprudent or 
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received it from unauthorized, and lay: hand, had no pretence of 
neceſſity for being ſo baptiz d, becauſe they might have had it ad- 
miniſter'd by perſons regularly drdained to that end; but in con- 
tempt of the church's authority, were not, or would not be bap- 
tized by them: Now where the only reaſon upon which baptiſm, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, was adminiſter' d by lay-men, ceaſes, there 
no ſolid argument can be produc'd from his authority for the vali- 
dity of W927 adminiſter'd by them againſt ſuch reafon. 
Secondly, TIR is a wide difference between what is done 
publick allowance or authority of any ſociety, and what is done 
hrectly in oppoſition to the rules and authority of it: And that 
Tertullian reſolv'd the power which * had in his time to 
baptize into the authority of the church, and not into à perſonal 
or independent right they had to adminiſter this ſacrament, is, 
I think, undeniable from hence, that at the ſame time he allows 
to men a power of baptizing in caſes of neceſſity, he denies it to 
women. But why to women ? Except the authority of the church 
had particularly excluded them, there could be no argument formd 
from the reaſon of the thing, that an action whereof they were 
equally capable with men ſhould not have been __ perform'd 
by them, where the only reaſon of performing it, that of neceſſity, 
happen'd to be the ſame,  _ „ 
Vu ATE VI therefore the DER of the primitive church was 
in reſpe& to lay-baptiſm, as they were ſuppos'd to receive all their 
efficacy from the allowance and authority of the church, no man- 
ner of argument can be grawn from them in favour of ſuch per- 
ſons, whoever they are, that have receiv'd them againſt the al- 
lowance of the church, in avow'd contempt of her rules, or direct 
| oppoſition to her authority: Which deſerves ſo well to be con- 
ſider'd by thoſe who have no other evidence to produce of their 
being truly baptiz d, that it is not eaſy to conceive how men ſo 
ſcrupulous and nice about things of leſs conſequence, ſhould yet in 
an affair of the laſt importance to them be eaſy and unconcern'd; 
as if it were really no matter of conſcience, and they had nothing 
to fear, whether they are by baptiſm the true members of Chris 


church, or not. he 
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Q the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 


* 


boa, the actions, and eſpecially the ſüfferings of Jeſus Cbriſt, 
the precepts of religion were in a manner reduce d to their original 
and genuine ſimplicity; yet for reaſons beforemention'd, and which 
need not here be repeated, God was pleas'd for the better edifi - 
cation of his church to inſtitute certain viſible rites, and rules of 
order. and government in it, few in number, but ſuch as were to be 
obſerv'd ll Chriſt's ſecond advent. One of thoſe rites, : baptiſm, 
I have already treated of, but as that was an outward and viſible 
ſign of our entring into covenant with God, it was alſo reaſonable 

in the nature of ch | 

inſtituted of renewing that 'covenant when broken and- violated. 


- 


For ſince man is not impeccable, ſince he may fall even from a 


ſtate of grace, it was very agreeable to the goodneſs of God that : 


he ſhould appoint ſome means of reſtoring him when fallen to his 


former ſtate again. We grant repentance, as including amend 


ment of life, a proper and ſtated means to this end, but ſtill, be- 
ſides that, the celebration of the Lord's ſupper ought always to be 
accompanied with the moſt ſolemn and ſincere acts of repentance, 
and is in the nature of it of great force to produce them; it is cer- 
tainly a method very much adapted to the natural weakneſs and in- 


firmities of men, that in a caſe which fo highly concerns them, aas 


that of God's conveying to them his pardoning or ſanctifying grace, 


they ſhould have ſome ſenſible teſtimony of its being ſo conveyed. 


By this means their faith · is more lively and operative, their love 


more inflam'd, and their hope more confirm'd : This is one reaſon 


of thoſe pious ardors and ſublime ſtrains of devotion which perſons 
duly prepar'd for this holy ſacrament ordinarily feel and expreſs in 


A worſhip wholly mental and ſpiritual ſeems rather adapted to 


the angels or glorify'd ſpirits in the preſence of God, than to man 
in his preſent ſtate, while be is in the body, and ſurrounded with 
ſenſible objects. He will be much more affected with ſuch things 
which come before him by way of ſome ſenſible image or repreſen- 
tation, than by a naked contemplation of them, or the 1 


Vol. II. | Bbb ideas 


Te ON the ceſſation of thoſe types; which preſigur'd the per- 


e thing that there ſhould be ſome ſign or rite. 
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ideas which he is able to form concerning them in his own mind. 
Whatever the myſticks ſpeak, in a language proper to them, and 
from which they ſeem denominated, concerning a ſtate which ren- 
ders them inſenſible of all external objects, and wherein the ſoul 
as it were goes out of the body, has no paſſions or material images 
to obſtruct her flight or operations, but is wholly abſorb'd in the 
view of pure and naked truth: Whatever ſuch myſticks pretend, 
or, according to their ſchemes of abſtraRtitig the mind From/all cor- 
poreal _ could men really work up the powers of the ſoul to 


ſuch a pitch, that the ſenſes, imagination, and paſſions, ſhoukf1 
feetly: rmant, or rather, in their way of ſpeakin 


y for the time annihilated; yet it cannot be — hat any 


| rules to this end, of competent force to attain it, can be preſcrib'd 


to the generality or main body of mankind. Men of the greateſt 
and moſt enlarg'd capacities would only be capable of ſuch ſublime 
ſpeculations; t e method whereof, could it poſſibly be render'd in- 
telligible to more dull, ignorant, or yulgar minds, yet would be 
_ altogether impracticable to them. hae) avi, 
Au v therefore God who defign'd and calculated the chriſtian 
religion for the common benefit of mankind, has been pleas d in 
compaſſion to their weakneſs to inſtitute this holy rite in particu- 
lar, as a means of conveying his grace, as it were by a viſible 
deed and infiriment, to them 5 bo 
- BuT however it may be diſputed, whether che ſacrament be a 
means of conveying grace, pardoning and ſanctifying grace, (the 
affirmative of which queſtion I ſhall 2 ſpeak. to) yet it is 
agreed on all hands, that it is a ſtanding memorial of God's love 
and favour to mankind in the death of his Son: ' Whoſe ſacrifice 
being the great expiation for fin, that which all the ancient ſacri- 
fices/prefigur'd, and by virtue of which they had alone any power 
to expiate ; that which is ſo much inſiſted upon in ſcripture, and 
to which our redemption is eminently, and in a more immediate 
manner attributed: On ſuppoſition that God ſhould think fit to in- 
ſtitute any viſible rite of worſhi ping him, there was the greateſt 
reaſon imaginable why he ſhout inſtitute this rite of commemo- 
rating the death of his ſon in particular. SEas raph ite 
| So that as the deliverance of the cbildren of ae out of the land 
of Egypt by Gad being a moſt ſignal inſtance at once of his 
goodneſs towards them, and of bis power to effect whitever he 
might defign, he was pleas d that the memory of ſo miraculous and 
great deliverance might be preſerv d, to inſtitute to ſucceeding ge- 
nerations a ſtanding feſtival on occaſion of it; it was no'leſs-con- 
gruous to his wiſdom, that when Chr;f had by his death deliverd 
us from a worſe than Ægyptian ſlavery, that he ſhould appoint a 
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909 'x Saviour therefore, the Lamb of God ſlain from the fc. 
tion of the world, 'improv'd the occaſion of celebrating the 
ver, in ordet to. the e i5ftiration of this holy ſacrament:  Hereby re- 
preſenting to us, by certain figns and/aRions, his body broken 
and His blood ſhed for us: Which ſigns and — 
call'd by our our church viſible pledges of his love, with à deſign to 
ſhew us in the moſt lively, moving, and familiar manner, the 
gooddleſs of God in inſtituting them. _ we are never ſo much 
affected with the 3 of _—_ ibs nmr perſon, 
as by ſome ſenſible entation of them, ſuch 'as on eyes 5 
| fee, and our band may handle. The eye of faith; when 
ledges are preſented to it, ſees its object in a more clear and 
Ii he the actions of love are more fervent, and the conſolations 
&f hope more ſtrong and affeting.. Had ve ſeen our bleſſed Lord 
inflating and adminiſtring this holy ſacrament himſelf, or hat 
we receiv'd it with the reſt of bis diſciples from his own hands; had 
we afterwards ſeen his body wounded upon the crofs,” and his pre- 
cious blood flowing from his wounds in ſuch divided ſtreams, and 
ſuch a quantity as to cauſe him to s up the ghoſt; how — 
apt to mag that we ſhould have | that all the p 
7 ” our ſoul Would have been put in motion at 'rheſe-w 5 
pen jotis and libours of his love? Now'though it is notfappogy | 
e 


ſhould feel the ſame emotions on oecaſion of our remem- 


— the paſſion of Chriſt, or what he did previous to it, yet the 
hes Fon and's circumſtances of celebrating the memorial of it, are 


fo ſolemn," fo correſponding and ſignificant, tlrar they cannot fail 
of bringing it ſtill nearer to our thoughts; and for that reaſon» ac 
once o avakening our attefition, and moving our affections after 
4 more du ahnen, ad to ſuch à degree, as to render u 
* of the blefling' of hoſe, who" have 806 ſeen 
iev n 3613: „ee "fn p +4 
WIr an excellent author * hol obſery'd on this occaſion i is e- 
lly clear and juſt. » t 19 ht girl 


tc ſtituted in all religions, vhich is evidence ſufficient that the na- 

te ture of man won them, and that our worſhip cannot be whol- 

_ & ly mental and Piritual. And God is pleaſed in his — i 
b mankind, to condeſcend to their Eapicities, to aſeribe to him- 

te ſelf their paſſions, to Allude'to their r and to malce uſe 
2 ii nnn or 11 


. Jenin of he roeabenh and een ofthe cit region, 
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and yet wave | 


LT Ceremonies and rites of initiation and worſhip have been in- 
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188 horas Of the Positrivs _ Book II. 
4 of ſuch means and methods as men are accuſtomed to in their 
« dealings with one another: He beſt underſtands human nature, 
* and knows all the diſpoſitions and tendencies of it; He knoweth 
gur frame, be remembereth that we are but duſt *; He conſider- 
c eth that we are fleſh as well as ſpirit ; He fully comprehends the 
ce ſtrict union between the ſoul and the body, and the cauſe and 
manner of it, and how great influence the one hath upon the 
© other in their ſeveral operations; He planted in us all our pow- 
« ers and faculties, and ſees all their motions and inclinations, the 
& ſecret ſprings of action and paſſion, and has accordingly fitted 
and proportioned the inſtitution of his laws and ordinances. . 

Bur the great queſtion is not concerning the wiſdom and pro- 
priety of this inſtitution, or the goodneſs of God in it, but con- 
cerning the proper and ſpiritual effects of it. Before I proceed to 
conſider which, 1 ſhall only obſerve by the way, the error of ſuch 
_ enthuſiaſts who deny the perpetuity of this inſtitution, and of 
ſuch libertines or weak perſons, who acknowledging in general 
that it is of perpetual obligation, yet as to their particular perſons, 
do not think themſelves obliged to obſerve it. 
Ir is pretended by the enthuſiaſts, that this ſacrament being 
an external ordinance ought not to have been continued after. the 


deſcentofthe Holy Ghoſt, and the times wherein a more plentiful effu- 


ſion of ſpiritual grace was diſpenſed ; that the principles of inward 
light and power from above, then ſuperſeded, the obligation to all 
- outward ordinances, at leaſt render'd the obſervation of them on- 
ly matter of arbitrary choice. 
TH1s argument is 8 of itſelf, and in fact confuted by 
the teſtimony of the holy ſcriptures. It is plain that after the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, after the liberal effuſions of his grace 
recorded in it, this ſacrament was adminiſter'd, that rules are pre- 
ſcribed concerning the regular adminiſtration of it, and that pre- 
vious diſpoſition of mind, wherewith it ought to be received; this 
is a plain argument that it both might be, and after that period 
was, adminiſter'd and received, and in both reſpects after a pious, 
ſober, and devout manner. | . a... 
Vu x ſome have thought this does not clearly prove that it was 
therefore matter of ſtrict, and indiſpenſable obligation to celebrate 
it. When St. Paul, ſay they, adviſes that a man ſhould examine 
himſelf before he car of that bread or drink of that cup, his admo- 
nition does not directly ſuppoſe that to partake of this rite was mat- 
ter of ſtri duty, but only of pious choice, which was to be regu- 
lated by the rules of decency and order beforementioned : They 


—— —— 


* Pal. ciii, 14. 
| make 
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male the ſame inference from what the Apoſtle obſerves gong n- 
ing the irreverent manner of receiving this ſacrament by the Cu- 


rinibiam; and argue that his reproof of them for this abuſe, does 


= 


by any nne command of God 
to receive it, but only that when they met together to commemo- 
rate the death of Chrif by cating of 1 — drinking of Wine, 
the very end of their meeting, and of ſo ſolemn an Action, required 
that they ſhould behave themſelves in performing it, after a man- 
ner ſuitable to the ſolemnity of the occaſion. 
No there would be ſome foundation for what is 1 objected, | 
if; it could be prov'd by any argument, that the reaſon, upon which 
our Saviour originally inſtituted the ſacrament did then ceaſe... But 
as no good proof can be produced to this end, as the Apoſtles and 
others, by receiving the. gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, did 
not ceaſe to have the common paſſions, the common bodily affe- 
| Rions with other men: The reaſon of obſerving a rite, original- 
ly inſtituted, as we have obſerv'd in condeſcenſion to. the common 


not prove that they were obli 


ſtate of men naturally affected with ſenſible repreſentatians ſtill con- SO 


tinued, and will for ever continue to the end of the world. 

' Wa'cu. ſerves to anſwer another objection brought to they : 
that this ordinance was not deſign'd perpetually to obli „ namely, 
that when our Saviour ſays to his ace be pres wh ye *: ſhew forth 
the Lord's death till be come, he intends no more than that this 

inſtitution ſhould be obligatory till the time of his coming in 
| ſo ſignal a manner to take vengeance on the incorrigible and rebel 
lious Jews. 

B - 1 here the reaſon of ſhewing forth the Lord's death by rs 
N ſenſible rite, inſtead of being weaken d, became much ſtronger 

from that period; as the greater the diſtance of time is wherein we 
live from any event, the more the impreſſion of it, if not renew'd | 
by ſome proper or hgnificant action, is apt to be cffaced in our 
minds. 

AIX are others, who, for theſe reaſons ſuppoſin the duty of 
receiving the ſacrament matter of ſtanding and ng ho hap 
pyet think it more eligible, with reſpect to t —— or their own 
uſe in particular, not to receive it. 
ITI pretences for this opinion are 3 on a. ſeveral, rea- 
1 all of them weak and inconcluſivee. 

Tul are ſo taken up with the neceſſary affairs of life, or with 
certain amuſements proper totheir ſtate and: 8 in it, that rh 
have not time to prepare themſelves for the wort 
it, according to the forms uſually preſcrib? and vey 

I do not here condemn thoſe pious offices which, 97 a 7 5 
er n or any determinate portion of time, to thoſe who are 

01. II . A 


yr 
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; to receive the Lord's ſupper; they — find chemlebees 
edi 45 following ſuch rituals, wy deve time from the lawful 
and 45 bufinefs of their lives to follow them do well in con- 


| — eit edification. Affairs of different circumſtances of life © 
ay bring certain perſons under obligations to certain offices of ph 

iy, which ca rather than ſtri& duty is to direct. 
Bur if theſe avoentions, upon which men would Pod ed en- 
cuſe chendes the preparing to receive the holy facrament, are 
ao pie and ny; a formal eparation for the reception of it is 
in ſome cafes, at all neceſſary to them. In ſuch 

caſes bade whete they occaſionally have an opportunity of 
receiving without kite notice, or ſuch notice, as will not ad- 


. eh callings, 


| religi bes. ſhould 
15 th themſelves to che ort — of bee 2 5 

v the authors therefore of ſuch books, whichſpecify — 

of preparation for Rede, deſigu their rules only as general 

rules of prudence, not of ſtrĩc obligation, ſee no reaſon to con- 

demn them; but if they intend, as I am afraid many of thoſe ig- 

norant perſons in whoſe hands books of this kind moſt common- 

are, chat chriſtiatis'eatinot be worthy to approach the table of 

5 Lord, without ſetting apart ſo much time for the duties prepa- 

rative to it, they will be found fo far from tending to general edi- 

 kication, that they will rather tend to encreaſe the common pre- 

tence of men againſt receiving, from an apprehenſion of their wr | 

ing unworthy to receive for want of due preparation. 

Tut other is, that men are not in a diſpoſition to 
receive the hol — on account of their not being in per- 
fect charity with their neighbours, or) their being engaged with 

them in a fair of law, or their has deen "mer ing in 
ſome'irregolar or cortupt practiees. 

ALL theſe pretences are cqually infignificane. A charitable and 
beneficent di on is one proper and eſſential character of a true 
and genuine difciple of 2 andi ir is alſo one proper end of this 

factament to cultivate and i e this diſpoſition When we are in 
ſo ſolemn a manner, ow by certaia viſible pledges, contemplating 
the love of God in giving up his Sen to death, hd of the Son in 
dying for us. Whats — were natural than that in imitation'of 
both theſe examples, which we are'at'the rime celebrating, that 
we ſhonld go and do likewiſe ; that we ſhould give all the teſtimo- 
mies of out love which we can, and be'ready to do all 1 
whereof we are le, to all menn 

On: princi nd of inſtirming u feaſt, and of obſerving it, is 
N Promote ads) love and benevolence, to baniſh- all revengeful 


and 


ment; the ſacrifice of the wicked ir an abomination 10 
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and malicious thoughts which are enemies to that cheerfulne& vhere- 
with it is deſign'd, and the very nature of the thing ſappoſes that 
it ought to be celebrated. But beſides this general 
nature of the ſacrament as a feaſt for univerſal will and ami- 
ty, there is a peculiar reafon-urg'd by the Apoſtle to ſhew why it 
was directly intended by our Lord, to produce theſe effects, for, 
ſays he, we being many are one bread and ane body, for all of us do 
pariake of that one breadꝰ; y he intends that this ſacrament 
which is therefore called by vay of diſtinction the communion, 
does ſignify and confirm that unity, which ought to be among the 
true diſciples of Chriſt participating of it, eſpecially on account of 
their relation to Chryſt, the head of this body, and which relation 
they hereby mutaally Pra. r cc b ee 
So that want of charity it muſt be allow d is a very juſt and rea- 
ſonable cauſe, why men fo long as they continue in ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion ſhould abſent from the holy ſacrament: But ſtill it is no jufti- 
| fable excuſe for their omitting to receive it, becauſe it is contra- 
dictory in the reaſon of the thing, that one crime ſhould be plead- 
cd in excuſe or mitigation of another. However ſo far as it has 
any ſhadow of an excuſe, it will equally excuſe men from prayer, 
or any other act of e as from receiving the ſacra- 
is indif- 
ferently a reaſon why wicked men, vhile they continue ſo, ſhould 
not addreſs themſelves to God, or come before him with any ſa- 
Vor we grant there are degrees of guilt in prophanation, and 
that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſapper being one of the moſt ſo- 
lemn and important acts of religion, men axe ſtill more prophane 
when ws | partake of it with impure or unhallow'd hands; which 
is the reaſon of that ſpecial denunciation, he that eateth and drink- 
eth ungimbily eatetb and drmketh damnation to himſelf : That is, 
| he ears and drinks after a manner for which God will ſeverely judge 
him; and accordingly did judge the prophane Corinthians by inflict- 
ing diſcaſes on certain of them, and upon others death. Damna- 
tion in the ſtrict ſenſe is not intended by the Apoſtle, nor what 
catt᷑ be juſtly render d from the original word, the verſion whereof 
is ſo harſh and rigid, that our bibles have ſoften d it in a marginal 
note by the word judgement ; to which any crime renders us equally 
obnoxious, tho not in an equal degree. 

Wu ar men have therefore to do, when their conſciencas charge 
them with the commiſſion or guilt of any fin, at the time they are 
call'd upon to the performance of this or any other religious duty, 
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1s to make haſte ſo ſoon as they can out of ſuch a dan ſtate 
by repentance ; to be conſcious of a known fin, un ted of, will 


be fo far from excuſing their negle& of a known duty, that this 
very circumſtance, while they continue impenitent, will be an ag- 
ravation of their guilt, and expoſe them more and more to & 
hazard of damnation, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
As to the caſe of going to law, there can be no imaginable 
ground from the nature of the thing to hinder men from receiving 
the Lord's ſupper, and after a worthy manner. For tho? our holy 
religion, by the rules of that extenſive charity, which it preſcribes 
and recommends, does oblige to forgive injuries, and in certain 
| Caſes of leſs conſequence to our neceſſary intereſts, or thoſe of our 
dependents, rather to ſuffer wrong than to have recourſe to a legal 
redreſs, yet the lawfulneſs of ſuch method is not in general forbid, 
either by any natural or reveal'd law. © {© 
Ir men will take occaſion, as poſhbly they ſometimes may, to 
entertain unjuſt prejudices or malicious deſigus againſt one ano- 
ther, becauſe there is a matter of a legal conteſt depending be- 
tween them; this is an accidental abuſe of ſuch a conteſt, and which 
does by no means neceſſarily ariſe from the nature of it: And upon 
all theſe conſiderations can no more be an excuſe for the omiſſion 
of a known duty, than the former pretence from want of charity, 
into which principle indeed this latter pretence does ultimately 
ihn,, rr bred cos ens ling 
Tus like anſwer will indifferently ſerve to that excuſe which 
men make for not receiving the ſacrament, becauſe they have been 
lately engag'd in ſome irregulay or ſinful practice. This ſhould ra- 
ther be an admonition to them to renew themſelves to repentance, 
and a capacity of receiving it; both as it is a ſeal of pardoning 
grace, and a means of ſupplying thoſe inward aſſiſtances which may 


perfect their recovery, and more effectually prevent the danger of f 


a relapſe. But Ion there is a decency to be obſerv'd in this re- 
ſpect, where the wounds which the ſoul has receiv'd by our being 
too irregular, or familiar with any ſin, are freſh, and we have had 
no convenient time to apply any proper methods of cure or pur- 

gation by repentance, there it is more ſafe and decent, that till 

uch methods can be apply'd we ſhould not preſume to come to 
_ this holy facramens. W brow fry ora 
z. OTuxxs pretend, that the end of the holy ſacrament is to 
convey ſpiritual grace and ſtrength to thoſe who. receive it; yet 
they obſerve, that after they have formerly receiv'd it they did not 
experience any ſuch beneficial or heavenly effects; and fo look up- 
on themſelves, if it have really ſuch effects upon others, yet not 
as proper ſubjects, upon which it is intended to operate, and cn 
6 lg | thin 
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& think it better not to partake, ſince they | 
a means to them of attaining the principal ends for which it is ſaid 
to have been inltituted. & 2 60 t 


Tus pretence is falſe on many accounts: Were it really true 
that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is not attended with thoſe 
aA graces which are attributed to it, yet this cau be no rea- 


on why it ſhould not be obſerv'd, as a divine inſtitution of Christ, 


for a thankful and continual remembrance of his death: Every 
man being capable of attaining the end in this reſpect, which 


FP ” 


inſtitution. 


Tome have thought not only the principal, but the ſole end of its 


IT is alſo vnreaſonable to judge concerning the general nature 


| of things from the private ee which mea have had of their 
influence or operations: An 


diſpoſition of the ſubject upon which it acts, it is probable they 


mid be under ſome perſonal diſqualification for the work of the 
Ho 


y Spirit in the preſent caſe ; or if they really receiy'd thoſe graces 
which are aſcrib'd to this ation, when men communicate worthily 
at the Lord's table, yet by an abuſe of the grace which was given 
them, tho? not after a ſenſible manner, the ſecret operations of it 
might afterwards be fruſtrated. e 


* N 


their force from bodily temper and conſtitution, after they have 
been long ſettled, they will naturally return upon us how much 
ſoevet we are for the preſent chang'd in the temper and diſpoſiti- 
on of our minds: The ſpirits, upon a return of the object proper 


to put them in motion, will naturally flow into thoſe canals of the 
brain, and excite thoſe images, which they did before ſuch change 


happen d. 


by not hereby intend that holy and ſpiritual diſpoſitions, the 


effects of God's Brace, do not enable us to reſiſt, and even to over- 
come, if we faithfully concur with them, the power of evil habits, 


and of the moſt inveterate; but only obſerve, that they do not al- 


together P 
any occa 
moſt open to them. It is no more to be expected that the ſacra- 


ments, not even that of baptiſm, whereby ſanctifying grace is al- 


revent the action of them, when animal ſpirits flow on 


low'd to be conveyed, ſhould' at the inſtant cure men of all their 


natural inclinations or 'acquir'd habits, than that they ſhould cure 
them of their bodily diſtempers, which we do not find they have 
any power to do when men receive them with the moſt holy and 


ſanctify d diſpolitions. The concluſion then of my preſent argu- 


ment is, that notwithſtanding the graces of God convey'd by the 
ſacraments, or by either of them, do give us power to reſiſt or o- 
Vor. II. „ a9 vercome 
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cannot diſcover it to be 


as every thing aAs according to tbe 


Ir may be farther obſer vd, that evil habits deriving much of 


ion into thoſe parts of the brain, which was formerly 
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194 Of the Pos irIvE Book II. 
vercome natural inclination, or even our acquit'd ſinful habits, 
yet they do not, they cannot without a miracle, give us power 
totally, and at once, to ſuppreſs or etadicate them. De 
4. ANOTHER pretence is from the ſeveral callings of men, or 
the different circumſtances of life wherein-they are placed. Men 
of extraordinary buſineſs, whether private or publick, judging, and 
fo far in general they judge right, that they are doing their duty 
while they are purſuing the proper end of their reſpectiye offices or 
callings, are apt to flatter themſclves, that God who has declar'd 
when mercy; or any other moral duty, highly beneficial to man- 
kind, comes in competition with ſacrifice, he will have mercy or 
ſuch moral duty rather than ſacriice, 5 


Tuis rule we grant is highly agreeable to the moral perfecti- 
ons of God, as well as to the tenor and expreſs declaration of his 
reveal'd will; but then it is not to be extended too far, or beyond 
the natural deſign of it. Men argue wrong in concluding ; that e- 
very little pretence of benefiting themſelves, their friends or depen- 
dents, or their neighbours in common, will excuſe them at all 
times in the breach or negle& of poſitive duties; there is a tem- 
per to be obſerv'd as to their conduct in this reſpect regulated by 
the rules of piety and prudence, otherwiſe indeed one evaſion or 
other might at all times be found to excuſe men from the ſeveral 
acts of divine worſhip, and fo fruſtrate the deſign of God in pre- 
ſcribing them. | . . has 

Wu ar thoſe rules are, every man of a pious and honeſt intenti- 
on, if he conſult the light of his own mind, and follow the moti- 
ons of his own heart, will eaſily be able to diſcover. The gene- 
ral rule is, that whenever any acts of mercy come in competition 
with ſacrifice, whether of poſitive or natural obligatien, there we 
ſhould conſider what tends moſt to our own and the common be- 
nelit or edification, and whether we ſhall not ſuffer more, in re- 
ſpect to the honour of God, the intereſts of religion, and our own 
ſpiritual ſtate in particular, by neglecting to perform certain reli- 
gious duties, than by omitting certain good, uſeful, and beneficent 
actions in ſocial life. e 2 
Bor, bleſſed be Cod, caſes of this nature, wherein it is very 
difficult for us to determine our ſelves, do not frequently occur; 
there is a due concatenation between the human and the divine 
virtues, which prevents them from being ſo obſcure or involy'd, 
that we ſhould not be able to obſerve. the tenor of them. He 
who is the moſt taken up with ſecular affairs, however uſefully 
he may be employ'd, upon whatever good or noble deſigns 
he form his conduct, yet will ordinarily find ſufficient intervals, 
if he be in a good diſpoſition: xo improve them, for the duties of 


piety 
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piety and devotion ;, and even for that moſt flema act * vo 
tion which conſiſts in celebrating the Lord's ſupper. 


—- * \ >, 
4 wo ade AS 


eee 
I do not ſay but ſome occaſions of juſtice or charity may poſſibly 


happen, which may excuſe good and Run men from repairing to 
the Lord's table; but ſuch caſes ate fo extraordinary, that I feat 
very few of thoſe who would excuſe themſelyes in the omiſſion of 
this duty on pretence of buſineſs, or of doing good in their pri- 
vate ſtations, are really concern d in tem. 
TWuis neglect is the more culpable, as chriſtians are always 
ſuppos d, from the nature of their chriſtian calling, to be in a pro- 
per diſpoſition for performing this duty: There being no tules laid 
down in ſcripture towards any formal courſe of | prepara for it, 
more than is requiſite to qualify. us for the performance of ther 
duties. We are exhorted indeed to examine our felves before we 


preſume to eat of that bread and drink of that cup, leſt we eat 


and drink unworthily; and ſo we are exhorted to conſider before 
we enter into the houſe of God, before we put * our prayers and 


thankſgivings to him, leſt we offer him the ſacrifice of fools: And 


it is obſervable, both theſe precepts have much the ſame founda- 
tion: The preparative dutics which each of them requires are, 
that we ſhould duly reflect on the ſacredneſs of the action we are 
goin to perform, and that we ſhould perform it with a ſuitable 
an 

deſigns by ſelf-examination before we approach the Lord's table. 
the occaſion of his rule was, that ſeveral irregular and indecent 
abuſes had been committed by the Corinibians at the Lord's table, 
and in the love-feaſts, which were celebrated among them previ- 
ous to it. To prevent the like diſorders for the future the Apo- 
{te exhorts them to examine themſelves before they ſhould preſume 
to come to the Lord's table; that is, according to the natural ſcope, 


and occaſion of his argument, to conſider how ſacred an action 


they were going to perform, and how high a. profanation they, 


cen it, and any other common or ordinary repaſt. oY 
I is not deny'd that all the other preparative duties commonly, 
adviſed, in order to qualify a man for the more worthy recception, 
of the Lord's ſupper, are very proper on the occaſion, as indeed 
| moſt of them are, when we prepare to perform any other ſolemn! 
act of religious worſhip; but we are to diſtinguith between ſuch. 
things as prgdence may direct, or thoſe. offices. of piety, which, 
good men may preſcribe to themſelves when they have time and 


opportunity, and ſuch things as are matter of ſtrict or indiſpen- 


* 


ſable duty, and which always oblige. 3 thus - 
| EN | — 


| — 
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oming reverence; this is particularly what the Apoſtle 


would be guilty of in not diſcerning the Lord's body, or in not 
parting a ſenſible diſtinction by the ſolemnity of their behaviour, 
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4x i highly expedient to the ends of piety, that previouſly to 


all acts of religious worſhip, we ſhould examine the ſtate 


of 'our 


ſouls according to the full import of the word, and in as particular 
a manner as we can; but no act of religious worſhip can at any 


time, or on any occaſion be performed, without reverence and actu- 


al piety of mind; there is no diſpenſing with the want of theſe qua- 
lifications, which are not ſo much matter of expediency, as of ſtrict 
and neteſſary obligation: In the former caſe, where men have not 


daes 
rect. 


time and convenience of a particular examination, God vill diſ- 
ſe and accept an habitual and pious diſpoſition for thoſe actual 
of piety, which the rules of expediency would otherwiſe di- 


Bor the pretence of thoſe, who are engaged in any irregular 
or ſinful way of living, for not receiving the holy ſacrament, is, of 
all others, fill the moſt impious and unjuſt; and the fame arguments 
will lie in general _ ir as againſt thoſe who would plead one 

e or defence of another, or ſatisfy themſelves in the 


fin in ex 


breach of 


fin 


Ir the 


port them 


a known duty by living in the practice of a known 


. 


round of this pretence be, chat men, in order to ſup- 
elves or their families, were forced to betake themſelves 
to a calling or way of life, if not ditectly criminal in itſelf, yet 


fach as continually expoſes them to certain indire& arts of gain, 
or other diſorders, which they have not 
wherein they obſerve others of the ſame — or fraternity do 
allow themſelves without ſcruple or remorſe: Theſe circumſtances 
inſtead of excuſing do highly tend to aggravate and inflame their 
guilt; as ſuppoſing, in the firſt place, that the providence of God 
is not ſufficient ro ſupport men in thoſe ſeveral callings, 

has made neceſſary to the common good and derail of ſociety, 
without expoſing them to ſuch ſtrong and dangerous temptations, 


er to avoid, and 


which he 


from which the power of his grace is not ſufficient to ſecure or re- 


ſtrain them: Which is in other words, to ſuppoſe that God could 


* . 


not attain the ends of his inſtituting ſociety without putting the 


ſnning againſt him: A ſuppoſition equ 


members of it, if not under an abſoſute, yer a moral neceſſity of 
ally injurious to his attri- 
butes of wiſdom, holineſs, and juſtice. a Ts 


Ir men are engaged in a way of life, which expoſes them to vio- 
lent temptations, which they have found themſelves unable to reſiſt 
the force of, they ought either to form more vigorous and ſtrong 
reſolutions againſt thoſe temptations for the future, ith fervent 

,prayers to God that he would ſtrengthen and ſupport them, or 
elſe to relinquiſh a ſtate of life vherewith chriſtian innocence can- 


not conſiſt ; the ſame arguments, if they reſolve to perfiſt in ſuch a 


ſinful 
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ſinful courſe, upon which they excuſe themſelves from receiving 


4 


the holy ſacrament, will render all other acts of divine worſhip e 
qually impracticable to them. 


Tus reaſon will indifferently hold againſt thoſe who give them- 


ſelves up to any ſinful paſſion, commerce, or habit whatever, o 


any other account, Men pretend that while they live in ſuch a 
wicked ſtate, and they are not yet able to form a ſettled reſolution 
of ſacrificing the ſin which ſo eaſily beſets them, the ſin of their in- 
clination, it is more excuſeable in them nq; to receive the holy ſa- 
crament, than to prophane it by an unworthy reception: We grant 
under theſe circumſtances it is of the two more eligible for them not 


to receive it; but as through their own fault they originally brought 


themſelves under theſe circumſtances, and continue in them againſt 
the repeated checks of , conſcience and means, of grace, the very 
nature and grounds of their excuſe carry in them the charge of a 


crying and preſumptuous fin; and it concerns them to gnquire whe- 


ther the ſame ſtate of life will not «<qually render. all their other 


facrifices an abomination to God, and even turn thcir very prayers 


into fin. o UN 
Tux ſeems indeed to be ſomething in the very nature of 
this ſacrament, and according to the terms, wherein it is ſpoken of 
in ſcripture, which renders all approaches towards a an 0! 
it more inexcuſable: But this only occaſions a different degree o 
prophanation, and therefore by no means excuſes from the gener 
charge of it. What has contributed to ſtrike a 28 awe and ter; 
ror into the minds of men under the apprehenſions leaſt they ſhall 
approach the Lord's table unworthily, are certain paſſages in the 


communion ſervice of our church, that by partaking unworthily; 


we cat and drink our own damnation, we kindle God's wrath a- 
E's us, and provoke him to plague us with divers diſeaſes and ſun- 
ry kinds of death: Theſe are indeed expreſſions very proper to 


awaken the paſſion of terror, but they are expreſſions which may | 


be apply'd to any other breach of our duty, or act of prophana- 
tion whatever: and the intent of the church in them ſeems to have 


been, that if every prophane and ſinful action provoke the jultice . 


of God, upon fo ſacred and ſolemn an occaſion, as that of receiy- 
ing this holy ſacrament, we oy 4 to be more 47 cautious; 
how we incur his diſpleaſure or his judgments, by partaking of it 
after an unworthy or prophane manner. Indeed by ſpecifying tem- 
poral diſeaſes and death, the church ſeems to allude to the viſible 


and particular judgments of God, inflicted on the Corinthians for 


the like impiety. But as thoſe judgments appear to have been 
temporary and peculiar to that people, as we now obſerve no ſuch 
viſible effects of God's juſtice among chriſtian communicants, we 
{4 Eee. may 


3 
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may reaſonably conclude, that the church rather deſign'd' to fhew 
what judgments a provoked God on this occaſion might in juſtice 
inflict, than what according to the uſual merhody of his providence 
he ordinarily does inflict. 7 {0s LLP. eee 

TuIEI are other pretences whereby perſons would excuſe them- 
| ſelves from receiving the holy ſacrament, but F ſhall not deſcend 
to a particular enumeration of them; the rules already laid down 
apainſt pretences in general of that kind are fufficient to obviate 
= em I ſhall therefore proceed ro anorher important —_ 
concerning this holy ſacrament, whether ir be merely a naked fign 
or memorial of the death of Chriſt, or a feal and federal rite 

whereby the 3 benefits of it are ratifyd and convey'd to our 
particular perſons, on condition of our receiving it worthily. = 

T + 1s queſtion muſt be determin'd either from the authority of 
the holy e or from ſome natural reaſon founded on the 
nature and end of this inſtitution, | AT INS 

Tux account which we have of it in ſcripture is, that it is the 
New Teſtament or covenant in our Saviour blood; that it is the 
communion of his body and blood: Theſe expreſſions, in the natu- 
ral import of them, denore, that the holy facrament is ſomething 


more than a commemorative rite or ceremony. To ſay, from 


the words of the inſtitution of Chriſt, this ir my body, that this ſa- 
crament is a commemorative repreſentation of his body, which 
vas ſacrificed upon the croſs for us, is agreeable to the ordinary 
forms of ſpeaking in the holy * as when the celebration 
of the 45 in killing the paſchal lamb is call'd the Lord's 
paſſover. But to ſay, that when our Lord calls this ſacrament the 
New Teſtament or covenant in his blood, he intends no more 
than that it is a ſigu or commemorative rite of his confirming the 
new covenant by ſhedding of his blood, is not ſo agreeable to the 
common rules of interpreting the holy ſcriptures ; one of which is, 
that we ſhould never admit of a myſtical or figurative interpretati- 
on, where the words are capable of a proper and literal ſenſe. Now 
tho' the words this is my body cannot be taken in a ſtrict and lite- 
ral ſenſe, as implying as many, if not more contradictions, than 
perhaps was ever advanc'd in the world in fo few words; yet there 


is no contradiction, no impropriety, no repugnancy, as to the na- 


ture of the thing, in ſaying that the declaration of our Lord, this 
cup is the New Teſtament or covenant in my blood, is capable of 
being interpreted in a ſtri and literal ſenſe: Or, again, in faying, 
that the communion of the body and blood of Chriſt imports, that a 
the real effects of his body broken, and his blood ſhed for us, are 
actually, as by a viſible deed and inſtrument, convey'd to our par- 
ticular perſons when we worthily participate of them. 


Tatxs 
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Tua mult be therefore ſome reaſon produc'd from the nature 
of the thing why theſe expreſſions do not admit of a proper con- 
ſtruction: But upon what principles are thoſe reaſons founded? 
WI. I any man ſay that it is incongruous to the attributes of 
God that he ſhould make a commemorative 5 of our Lord's death 
a, means of xp be the benefits, of it to thoſe who commemo- 
tate it worthily, according to his own inſtitution? No man, 

I think, who conſults the idea of the divine power, prerogative, 
or goodneſs, will ſay this. e os +46 
I am not at all afraid of what is obje&ed, not only by perſons, 

enemies by profeſſion to chriſtianity and the ſacred rites of it, 
wherewith they know it will ſtand or fall, but by ſome who even 
communicate in thoſe ſacred rites, and adminiſter them; that if 
v annex any ſpiritual powers or graces to the obſervance of them, 
they might be ſuppos'd to work upon us in the nature of charms 
or incantations. Upon what grounds is this conſequence founded? 
When we ſay that the ſacraments convey inward grace, we do not 
intend that they do it, as charms are ſuppos d to do, by any natural 
efficiency, but only in virtue of God's appoint, who may make 
what — inſtruments he pleaſes the means of effecting what 
he pleaſes. „ 3 5 
5 H x that can make a human body the inſtrument of conveyin 
certain ſenſations, or of exciting certain thoughts. in the foul 
wherewith it can have no natural, nor without his poſitive will, any 
le communication; may for the ſame reaſon make any ſen- 
le rites which he may think fit to appoint, not only the outward 
viſible ſigns of his general grace, but a means of actually convey- „ 2 
ing them to particular perſons, in the obſervance of his inſtituti: . a0 
a, Mo | N 5 
Ir is agreed, that by the baptiſm of adult perſons duly qualify'd | 
to receive it, to ſay nothing of the effects of infant-baptiſm, both ' + 
pardoning and ſanRifying grace is conveyed to them, What oc- : * 
caſion is there for the prophane and opprobrious terms of charms 
and incantations when we ſpeak concerning the effects of the other 
ſacrament? Except it could be prov'd, which no man will ever be 
able to prove, that the power of God, the power of his grace is 
more limited in one ſacrament than in the other; or that it is ab- 
furd in the nature of the thing that when once men are fall'n from — 
a Rate of grace, or have in any degree forfeited their title to God's . 
favour, he ſhould appoint any viſible rites as the means of reſtoring 
chem to it. Strange inſolence of vain and ſinful men! Who vil 
not allow God to exert his power, or diſpenſe the graces of his 


Holy Spirit, but in their own way. 


* 


Tuts WE 1 


words, or other concurrent proofs drawn from the holy ſeriptures, 


competent evidence. 


agreeable to the doctrine of our church in one of her articles *: 


only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and confirm our faith in bin. 


commemorative, or properly an expiatory ſacrifice. The learned 
have been divided upon this queſtion : I ſhall endeavour to deliver 


merits of it; and, - Secondly, As a queſtion of fact, (without: exa- 


munion fervice. | 
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Tas notion, that a divine benediction and ſpiritual 
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companies the due celebration of this holy ſacrament, 'is.coofirm'd- . 


by the ſenſe and teſtimony of the moſt ancient writers: Concerning 


it; the fact is not diſputed: they who diſpute the conſequence ve 
would draw from it pretend, that in a queſtion concerning the true 


ſenſe or doctrine of the ſcriptures we are not to be detetmin d, 
cſpecially in ſo important a point as we have now under gon ſide- 
ration, by the authority or teſtimony of the fathets, hut by the 
words and other concurrent proofs drawn from the ſeriptures 
themſelves. 3 L e eee 

V grant the teſtimony of the fathers, if any ſuch general te- 
ſtimony can be produc'd, which is not to be reconcil'd with the 


7 

9 4” 
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ought by no means to be admitted; but where their doctrines are 
agreeable to the words of holy ſcripture, where there is nothing 
in them but what is highly conſiſtent with the ſcheme of God's grace 
as reveal'd in the ſcriptures, and with our common ideas of his 
moral attributes and perfections; there their teſtimony, eſpecially 
where they concur in it, whatever regard we pay to their; perſonal. 
characters, ought at leaſt to have the force of a reaſonable and 


have here advanc'd nothing but what I conceive to be perfectly 


W hereby it is declar'd, that the /acraments ordam'd of Chriſt are 
not only badges or tokens of chriſtian men's profeſſion, but rather they: 
he certain ſure witneſſes and effetlual ſigns of grace andi'God's will 
towards us : By the which he doth work indiſibly in us, and doth nat 


Tut church has declar'd this doctrine in terms no leſs full and 
expreſs,. both in her catechiſm and the office of the holy com- 
munion. | ei ho Lat 

Tus only remaining controverſy, which I ſhall ſpeak to, con- 
cerning this ſacrament is, whether ir be merely an euchariſtical and 


my ſentiments with that deference to them, which becomes me in 
ſo nice a-point, and in as few words as poſſible. 


s © . n 
> 


Fiſt, Tas; I hall conſider this queſtion with reſpe& to the 


mining the ſenſe of antiquity concerning it) in reſpect to the par- 
ticular doctrine of the church of England, expreſsd in her com- 
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che ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper may be teriw'd a 


called à living facrifice; holy, acceptable to GGd. 
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Tut word ſacrifice is fr en een 18. 4 
metapheffcal and improper ſenſe, and applyd t ſeveral acts of 


22 and even to thoſe of wicked men: The ſacrifice 


ft 1.1 | «UB © | 
le to prayers in general; to f alms, , and even our Þbodies are 
* 1710 


1 0 


wicked i an abomimation to God. It is apply'd * by che Apo- 


80 that it does not admit of any queſtion, but that, iti A. ſenſe, 
actifice, and 


is call d a ſacrifice Uherelg ad dblatidn is 


! 


k 


"In the celebration of the Lord's ſupper there is an,oblarion 


et * a manner as the heathens had, yet both Clemens Reina f 
c Ignatius, and all the ſucceeding writers of the church, do fre- 


ce quently mention rhe oblations that they made; and in the an- 
« cient liturgies they did with particular prayers offer the bread 
« and wine to God, as the great creator of all things: Thoſe 


«"yere called the gifts or offerings which were offer'd to God, in 


«"jmitation of Abel, who offer'd the frults of the earth in a acri- 
«« fice to God. Both Juſtin Martyr, renews, the conſtitutions, 
and all the ancient liturgies, have very exprels words relating to 
* this. Another reſpe& in which the euchariſt is call'd a ſacrifice 
is, becauſe it is a commemoration, and a repteſentation to God 
* of the ſacrifice that Chriſt offer d for us on the crols;. in which 


« we claim to that as to our expiation, and feaſt upon it as our 
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<< peace-offcring, according to that ancient notion, that covenants 
« were confirm'd by a ſacrifice, and were concluded in a feaſt on 
« the ſacrifice.” | n 0975 e ee noms: 
| HA is the teſtimony of one who will not be ſuſpected to have 
| had a deſign of carrying his notions concerning any religious, ot 
oſitive act of religious worſhip too high; but it is not for that tea - 
. ” ſon I have cited this paſſage out of him, but becauſe his obſerya- 
| tions are founded on clear and certain facts, 
| H: denies indeed afterwards that the euchariſt is, or ought to 
be called a propitiatory ſacrifice ; but what is there in a propitiatory 
ſacrifice, that is not comprehended under this notion of the ſacti- 
fice of the euchatiſt, as admitted and explained by him? He ſay 


ys 


: 


Ke 


could be faid more of the expiatory ſacrifices under the law? The 
eus did not claim to the pardon of fan or reconciliation to God 
| by virtue of any inherent power in them to theſe ends, but only) 
[ as this had reference to the one oblation of Chr:ft offered upon the 
croſs, and were typical of it; why then might not the commema» 
rative ſacrifice of Chriſt's death, hereby - benefits of it are ap- 
ply'd, be to all the ends and purpoſes of a propitiatory ſactifice, a8 
truly propitiatory, as the ſacrifices which Pelle n 
I is granted, according to the words of the article, the der- 
ing of Chriſt once made, is that perfett redemption, propitiation, and 
 fairsfaflion, for all the fins of the whole world, both original and a- 
Qual; and there is none other ſacrifice for fin but that alone; that 
is, none which in its own virtue can entitle ſinners to the pardon 
of ſin, or reinſtate them in God's favour. But why may not the 
' commemorative ſacrifice, wherein we claim to the expiation 
made by Chrift, and whereby the benefits of it are perſonally ap- 
ly'd to us, be term'd in a true ſenſe propitiatory, ſeeing without 
fuch particular application it is not really propitiatory to us, of bow 
great merit or value ſoever in itſelf : Why is not the ſacrifice of the 
euchariſt, in this ſenſe, as truly propitiatory as any ſacrifice under 
LE % l eee e 
Ae Alx we are ſaid to feaſt upon the ſacrifice of Chriſt, as. aur 
peace offering, in conſormity to a common rue of confirming cavenans 
by a ſacrifice, and concluding it in a feaſt on the ſacrifice: If qur 
feaſting on the Lord's table, as is here ſuppoſed, be an act of our 
N corenancing with him, or renewing any covenant formerly made, 
\ | then it muſt neceſſarily entitle us to all the privileges of the gew 
covenant, give us peace with God, entitle us to a pardon of fin, 
the promiſe of grace and eternal life, all which. ſuppoſe our prapi- 
tiation with God. PI RE En: po” 


Vir 


Ir it be urg'd that this nori6n will juſtify the doctrine of che pa- 


pal maſs, ve deny the confequence; we reject that form of wor- 
ſhip in the Noman church, as ſuppoſing our Saviour bodily preſent 
in the ſacrament, and therefore repeating that ſacrifice, which was 
once made and never to be repeated; for as the Apoſtle argues, he 


needeth not daily as the bigb prieſti to offer up ſacrifice, firſt for his © 


own fins and then for the people; ' for this he did once, when he offer- 
ed up himſelf: And again, ibis man after he had once offered up one 
Jacrifice for fins, for ever ſat down at the right band of God, © 

Wi condemn the ſacrifice of the papal maſs for this other rea- 


dead. As the commemorative ſacrifice of Chriſt in the euchariſt, 
ſuppoſes that we are properly qualify'd to partake of it, as if by 
virtue of our being ſo qualify'd, that the benefits of it are a 2 
to our particular perſons; we ſee, no foundation either in dhe 18 or 
ſcripture for extending the effects of them farther, than to thoſe 


perſons who actually and worthily communicate, and to whom 


therefore they are actually apply d. 
Ween ſaid os 

the ehurch of England, particularlyin her communion office; there 
we have all the circumſtances mentioned or imply'd, which enter 
into the idea of a ttue and proper ſacrifice; that which the office 
ſeems lefs- particular or expreſs in, relates to the oblation; the ad- 
miniſtrator; neither while he conſecrates, or in any part of the 
To this it is anſwered, that tho' there is no particular inſtru- 
Aion to the adminiſtrator, that he ſhould formally make any ſuch 


oblation to God, yet the words of conſecration, according to the 


aural import of them, ſuppoſe that he does make it: It is thete 
ſaic, * that Chriff made (by his one oblation of himſelf once of- 


c fered) a full, perfect, ſufficient ſacrifice, oblation, and ſatisfa- 
c Sion for" the fins of the whole world; and did inſtitute, and in 
<« his Goſpel command us, to a continual, a perpetual memory of 


N 


rating- thoſe" eircumſtances which attended his death. Thus his 
body broken is repreſented by the breaking of bread, his blood ſhed 
by the wine being poured out; and, for the ſame reaſon, his offer- 
ing up himſelf is repreſented by the oblation of the elements to 
God, - otherwiſe it would not be a true and full, but only a partial 
memorial of what he did: and ſuffered: for us, upon the croſs, 
Ir is to be obſerv'd, that the form of conſecration is throughout 
5 ſolemn act of prayer and addreſs to God, repreſenting the acti- 


ons 


ſon, that the prieſt therein offers up Chriſt for the quick and the 


ly 


agreeable to the doArine:of 


u that his precious death, until his coming again. Now the me- 
nory of his death myſt conſiſt in ſome proper act of commemo- 


— 


I 2» 
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ons and ſufferings of Chriſt upon the croſs ; and therefore it is not 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe the church intended, or could intend, to omit 
the repreſentation of that eſſential part of it which conſiſted in the 
oblation which Chriſt made of himſelf: But the words following, did 
not the reaſon of the thing oblige us to put this ſenſe upon them, 
ſeem in their natural conſtruction to determine the point. Hear 
dus O merciful Father, we moſt humbly beſeech thee, and grant, 
&© that we receiving theſe thy creatures of bread and wine, according 
eto thy Son our Saviour Je/#s Chriſt's holy inſtitution, in remem- 
« brance of his death and paſſion, may be partakers of his moſt 
*© bleſſed body and blood.” Here the bread and wine are by a ſo- 
lemn act acknowledg'd, and in the way of ſpecial addreſs to God, 
to be his creatures: And to diſtinguiſh them from common bread 
and wine, it is ſaid, theſe thy creatures, which: plainly implies an 
oblation of them to God, according to the form of making obla- 
tions to him under the law. It is ſaid this is done in remembrance 
of the death and paſſion of Chriſt; one principal part whereof was 
his oblation, according to the terms. whereby it is .expreſsd-in 
ſcripture, his giving up himſelf to death for us, his offering up bim- - 
ſelf, his uniting himſelf to the body, which God prepar'd ſor him, 
| and ſaying, 1, I come to do thy will O God. Now this offering of 
Chriſt being no leſs capable of a ſenſible repreſentation than thoſe 
circumſtances of his body being broken, and of his blood being 
ſhed; why ſhould it not by ſome proper act be equally repreſented? 
And conſidering that this is confeſſedly by all ſides a memorial of 
what he did and ſuffer'd for us, and that the church is fo careful, 
and particularly in the form of conſecration, to inform us that 
this ſacrament was inſtiruted in remembrance. of him; and, laſtly, 
ſince the memory of things is moſt effectually preſery'd by certain 
viſible actions correſponding to them; why ſhould, the church be 
ſuppos d ro omit any action equally practicable, and proper to the 
ſame end? | | 4 + HY" oP 
I the form of thankſgiving after the adminiſtration. this ſacra- 
ment is twice expreſſly cald a ſacrifice. If men will only under- 
ſtand theſe words as ſignifying a commemorative or euchariſtical 
ſacrifice, I ſhall not contend with them, provided it be allow'd 
ro have all the virtue and efficacy of a proper ſacrifice: And that 
| a commemorative ſacrifice be admitted in as true a, ſenſe propitia-' 
tory, or a means of een the pardon of fin, and recommend 
ing us to the favour of God, as any typical ſacrifice under the law. 
AND that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is ſo, at leaſt in 


the ſenſe of the church, cannot be diſputed. In the paſſage be- 


| fore cited out of the form of conſecration, the adminiſtrator prays - 
that we may be partakers of Ch s moſt bleſſed body and blood; 


\ 


„ tas — ih. 8 —_— OY 
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Commanyi OD. ws 
this is mention d in diſtinct from ys or done in hon =p 
his death and paſſion; and indeed the expreſſtiom c pattake 
Cbriſts body and blood, were it to ſtand alone, 875 ago | 
force put upon it, ſhould it be interpreted to ſignify only that here- 
by we remember thar His body as brokeh -and- Nis blood thed for 
us; and muſt therefore either denote that we partake of Chriſt's 
real body and blood, which cannot be the ſenſe of our church, or 


o 
at. 


elſe that we partake, by a particular wpphcation to our ſeveral per- 
ſons, of all t 7 enchrs;and effects of his death, ,. + 
To the fame effect arc the yards of che prayer ImmeGately pt 


celing that e eonfectation,” and Mich ef W aby \atfural 
or receiv'd way of interpœeing words. will wot adinitof ah, on- 
ſtruction. Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, ſo to eat the fleſh 
+, of thy deat Son Je/ws Gbref; and t drink his blood, that 
©. {inful bodies may be mage clean by his body, and our fouls-waſltt 
er through his moſt precious. blood, and that we may eyermott 
« dwell in him and he in us.“ 1 ſhall add but one paſſage more 
to this purpoſe out of the en hortation before the holy communion 
where we are told, that “If we worthily receive this holy facras 
© ment; then we ſpititually eat che fleſh of Chriſt, and drink his 
© blood, we: are one with Chreff, aut CAriſt with us.“ All chaſe 
are ſtrong expreſſions, and Evidently import that this ſatrament is 
not a bare commemoratixe tite, but a means of conveying inward 


* 


: thy receiver: VCC 07 Hh 7 TO 29345. OBE 
- ANoTEHER conſiderable circumſtance to prove that this is a true 
aud propet ſactiſice, is, that there is 4 conſumption by the com- 
municant: of the bread and wine, the ee ng of it 3 one 
great end whereof is to ſne the mutual love, charity, and, bene> 
volence of the communicants, it bting agree able to the common 
notion and deſign of feaſting: and Pa, Fay euchariſt is res 
nted by a ſapper, 4 banquet, a marriage feaſt, to baniſh ever 
po that may-tend to een or 2 and es 
in all nations; of ſeaſting upon a facrifice: Aud vit h a ſpecial re- 
gard to which end it was, that the church in her communion ſer- 
vice not only uſes the images befort : mentiom d to give us a true: 
idea of it, but is particularly careful tu recommend a charitable. 
ternper and diſpoſition of eee 
liicatien : towards preparing men tò receive it after a worthy 
; d £33 393 $1T7 „ 811 11 
Now there being, according to the ſenſe of our church, all che 
circumſtances, and ends of a ttue, proper, and propitiatory 
ſacrifice in the euchariſt; what can be more reaſonable than to con- 
Vol. II. n „ | 
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clude, at, in the ſenſe of the church ir really is a true, proper, 
and propitiatory ſacrifice ? Ma. oi; ont dons 


£4 „ - Wo 

Of the proper officers in the church of Chriſt ; their 
23 to their reſpective afpces, and the pow: 

ers wherewith they are inveſted. es boreal 


Have now a right to take it for granted, that the church of 
1 ri upon earth is 4 viſible church, being repreſented _ | 
Lord by ſuch images, as neceſlarily ſuppoſe it ſo, and there being 
two viſible rites, p one of initiating members jnto it, the other 
of confirming them in it, with reſpec to all the viſible, as well as 
internal acts of mutual love, charity, and unity. It is impoſſible 

to prove by any argument that there is a viſible ſociety, or can be 
in the world, if theſe characters do not prove the church of Cbriſt 
upon earth to be a viſible ſociety. Now upon ſuppoſition of its 
being ſo, the queſtion is, whether it be a ſociety, concerning the 
| es whereof Chriſt, the founder and head of it, has left us 
any laws; or whether he has not left all men at liberty to form 
and model it, to unite themſelves to it, or to ſeparate themſelves 
from it, as they pleaſe: The queſtion, in ſhort, is, whether the 
rules of governing or preſerving it be ſtated and determin'd\ by 
Chriſt, or any other authority deriv'd from him; or whether they 
be wholly arbitrary, at the diſcretion of the people, or the civil 
- magiſtrate? Mor LOS bs HIER 0 BRUSH. une ADHGN 
Fu former branch of the queſtion is what I contend for: And 
in order to the proof of it, fince we are now put upon proving, 
what nothing but the moſt extravagant enth ever * ſug- 
geſted, I ſhall proceed to argue from the nature and reaſonable- 
neſs of the thing itſelf, which I aſſert; and, ſecondly, from the 
foundation and evidence which it has in the holy ſcriptures. 
1. I argue, that on ſuppoſition the church of Chriſt on earth is 
a viſible ſociety, we may reaſonably conclude, from the nature of 
the thing, that Chrift would inſtitute certain rules for the better 
regulation and government of this ſociety ; and not leave the mem- 
bers, which compoſe it, continually to alter, or at every turn to 
new model it, as they ſhould think fit. 


Paz IL. 


I do not deny that it en in the nature of the thing a mul⸗ 
titude of men, who profeſs one common deſign or intereſt, may 
by voluntary compact unite themſelves, under ſuch a form of go- 
vernment, ' as may very much conduce to their mutual ſupport and 


benefit. There is no contradiction in ſuppoſing this; yet conſt» 


dering how highly improbable it is that men ſhould: unanimouſly 
agree upon ſuch a form of government; that, when agreed npony 
they ate at liberty at any time to deſtroy and introduce another 


form; that, at leaſt their acts do not bind the conſciences of their 
poſterity, it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſuch a ſociety could 


well or long ſubſiſt, without running into the utmoſt confuſion and 
. e 
ALL wiſe legi 


it to the caprice or uncertain judgment of the people to alter the 
model of it at pleaſure. ee 965 4001 bo tak 
Ir is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the wiſdom of God; that 
when he inſtituted a ſociety, a ſociety which all the nations of the earth 
were invited to come into, a ſociety which was to endure to the end 


of the world, and whoſe principal characters are peace and unity, 


1 


that he would preſcribe the rules whereby it ſhould be govern'd; 


and not inveſt men with an arbitrary power or right of altering or 


ſubverting the form of its government: And eſpecially if ever they 
ſhould be admitted members of it, either of living in communion 
with it, or of withdrawing themſelves from its communion, as their 
private inclination or 2 ſhould lead em 
| To ſuppoſe the wiſdom of God capable of founding ſuch a ſo- 
_ ciety * the deſign before mentioned, with r peR to the 
extent, the duration, and unity of it, is by no means reconcileable 
to the ideas we naturally have of that attribute; nor indeed to the 
expreſs declarations of ſcripture, wherein God is ſaid to be a God 
of order, and not of confuſion, in all the churches of the ſamts : 
Which words I here cite, not ſtrictly as a divine authority, but as 4 
maxim founded in the clear and inconteſtable reaſon of the thing, 


divine perfection. 4. EET 1 FA] Ss SED 102173. FLOEW 
A men who have-a right to found a ſociety, have a right to 
eſtabliſh an order, whereby it ſhall be regulated. It will be con- 


feſſed uy may exert this right, and if they act prudently they cer- 
tainly will exert it; and as theſe laws may oblige all the members of 


ſuch a politick body, ſo they may exclude from communion with. 
it, all ſuch who will not ſubmit to them, or be governed by them. 
Shall we deny this paws to Chriſt, in founding e which 
is granted to founders of the meaneſt and moſt inconſiderable ſo- 
ä cieties 
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iſlators therefore in founding any government have 
taken care to direct the methods of adminiſtring ie, without leaving 


and as agreeable to the common notions of men concerning this 
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eth? Shall they have d power of appointing 4 ftated 
=> Ln government, with pr proper officers in a ſucceſſive order, and 
he from whom all power is derived be excluded from the com- 
mon. capacity of making laws for the a#miniftracio#i' of his govetn- 
officers eſpecially commiſhoned to that end, and in a ſuc- 
ve order? If Miß had not ſuch à power, it is eithet "becaiife 
e exerciſe of it was' agen, with the nature of that ſociety 


eieties upon 


= ſuch as * ght be 0 certain officers A 
by him to that end? Arch 
W grant as to the inward acts 4 the mind,” wad intents of the 
heart, God alone can take cognizance of them, ind they do got 
properly come under any aQs of external government & Joby i 
the church. But ſtill as the chutch 18 os oſed of viſible clas 
which conſtitute it a viſible! ſbciety, ' is by no means inconſiſt- 
ent with the nature of it; that a diſtibe vilible order, and diſtin& ofi- 
cers ſhould be appointed; for the better and more regular adminiſtra- 
tion of it; ſuch officers as are capable of 2Fminiftrivg 5 facraments, 
of preaching the yord; of reproving, of rebuking, of exhorting. 
Theſe are acts of viſible adminiſtration, and it is ho more incon- 
ta the nature of a Grew a ed to ſuppoſe a patticu- 
gs of men, 1 to wer them, and 
that there ſhould be ſkated rules 70 81 itring men to ſuch an order, 
than it is incongruous to the nature of civil ee to fappoſe 
that proper officers are 1 f did after a ſtated maflber, 
without whic h Wn cet be f fo Qalfyt to Execute the orders 


of 1 .. 
II fuck olicen, wi 47 eee: * y, vil baſs their traſh, 
— the thor of their commiſ- 


if they either deſigu 
ſion, or pony error Nay 7 miſtake” they wut anſwer för it. The 
perfons over A they are ſet inthe Lorch cannot be chargeable 
with their guilt; and the ſame ar uments againſt the exerciſe of a- 
ny Wee the abuſe of it, var. qua] Rea i "the inftiry- 
tion of any ore. A N 

* is ptetended indeed, that ber is this peculiar - reafon g- 
ainſt inſtituting an order of men in the chriſtian fociery, which 
d continue to prefide or be mveſted'with-any anchority in it: 
that in other ſocieties, in caſe of abyſe, or tmiſapplication of pow- 
cr, or of any falſe interpretation of the laws, the fovereign autho- 
rity is at hand to — ſuch diforders: But Ch not — 


4 
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by any viſible authority, ſhould there be an order of men inveſted 
with an authoritative power of interpreting the laws of Chriſt, or of 
obliging men to ſubmit, either to their interpretations, or any o- 
ther decrees made by them, here the abuſe is of a much more dan- 
gerous conſequence, and at the ſame time there are no human or 
To. this it is anſwered, what is here objected will equ 
inſt an inſtituted order of men in the Jewiſh church, 

fait of prophecy ceas d; which order notwithſtanding was to con- 


tinue to miniſter in things pertaining to God, and in particular, to 
offer ſacriſice till the coming of the Meffsab, 1 ion whether 


this argument will not equally lie, if purſued in its juſt conſequen- 

ces, againſt our —_— to ſubmit to the civil executive power, 
during the receſs of the legiſlature: For ſince no man according to 

the tenor of the objection is, or can be bound to ſubmit to a fal- 
lible perſon, acting by commiſſion from the ſupreme power, and 
who may therefore miſapply or miſinterpret the rule of his actin 
how is it poſſible, upon the ſuppoſition here made, that while t 
legiſlature cannot be conſulted or apply d to, he ſhould have either 
any juſt authority to act, or the people ſhould be under any obli 
gation to ſubmit to his order??? 


* 


” Farrar; This objection will lic againſt what the authors of it 


grant, that no particular order of men ought to be inveſted with any 

ſpegial power or commiſſion to preach the Goſpel. For ſince they 
are not only fallible, but 3 to the danger of being corrupt - 
ed; ſince to preach any falſe doctrine is very prejudicial to the in- 


tereſts of chriſtianity ; ſince there is not any viſible authority upon 
earth to aſcertain, or in any authentick manner to declare the falſhood = 


of it; therefore we cannot ſuppoſe it agreeable to the will of Chriſt, 
commiſſion to teach the doctrines of chriſtianity, or to reprove, 
to rebuke, to exhort, in any kind, or on any occaſion whatever. 

VW think it therefore ſufficient, upon which to found an inſti- 
tuted order, and inſtituted officers, in the church of Chriſt, that, 


ry to the ends of the chriſtian ſociety, and that chriſtians are no 


longer obliged to ſubmit to their deciſions, as true, than they are 
rmable to the rule of their acting; tho in certain caſes they 


confo 


may be obliged; for the ſake of peace in ſociety, and out of a mo- 
el. . conſciouſneſs of their own fallibility not to oppoſe ſuch deci- 


ſions. We do not 5 therefore, vhat the objection charges, that 


any. interpretations of ſcripture, either of particular miniſters, or 
any body of them met together, are authoritative or bindi g of 
Vol. Il. Ls 4 Y 6/75 fr 


ally lie a- 
wy the 
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notwithſtanding they who are to execute ſuch orders or offices are 
fallible, yet in general the powers committed to them are, neceſſa- 
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themſelves, but only ſo far as they are agree able to the truth and 
EE 11 nd ng bo whay 5 nao ns m7 0 1 
AGAIN, neither is it naturally impoſſible, on ſuppoſition Chrif 
has inſtituted an order of officers in his church, char fuch' an or- 
der ſhould be ſucceſſively preſerved and tranſmitted down to future 
ages: Nay, the reaſon for the firſt inſtitution of it will hold the 
ſtronger for ſuch a ſucceſſive conveyance, when the purity of faith, 
worſhip, and order, by reaſon of the diſtance of time from the 
original records of them, are in more danger of being corrupted. 
Tu order of the prieſthood in the ewi/h church cotitinned 
ſucceſſively for many ages, without any ſuch breach or interruption, 
as was ſuppoſed to put a period to the prieſthood; Shall we ſay that 
the providence of God is leſs :concern'd to preſerve thoſe inſtitu- 
tions which were thought neceſſary to the government and edifica- 
tion of the chriſtian church? Or that Chrif, who purchaſed the 
church with his own blood, who never ceaſes to pray to the Fa- 
ther, for the preſervation and good of it, and all whoſe: prayers 
are heard, will ever ſo far ſuffer it to be forſaken, as not to be with 
thoſe ſucceſſively to the end of the world, whom he has appoint- 
ed the proper officers in it, and without whom, 28 a regular ſock 
ety, it cannot ſubſiſt ? ea 2:0 07 e t bin 
To pretend, that conſidering the corruptions of mankind, it 
was natural to ſuppoſe a breach would one time or other be made 
in the ſucceſſion of the clergy, is of no force to overthrow what 
has been ſaid: Things that are impoſſible with men, according to 
the ordinary judgment which we make of their conduct are p 72 
ble with God; and where his providence ſeems ſo peculiarly con- 
cerned to preſerve his own. inſtitutions, had we no expreſs pr 
to l there, as nothing can oppoſe his power, we have all s 
the reaſon in the world to believe he will: exert it. Neither is it 
incumbent on us to ſhew, by a lineal deduction, this ſucceſſive or- 
der; or to prove our right to what we are in poſſeſſion of upon ſo 
| e but it lies upon thoſe, ho oppoſe our claim; to 
when, and where, and upon what occaſion, a forfeiture of it 
was made; which when they are able to do effectually, it will be 
time enough to conſider what anſwer is proper to be given to them: 
Till then, pate 2 of againſt 2 ſuoceſſio Gf 
2. I have hitherto conſider'd the principles upon which God m 
be induc'd to inſtitute an order, and certain proper officers in li 
in fact, and by authority of the holy ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 
ment. ; an i 2 n 10 Un 
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Zur C FOOD. 
_ Tas characters given by our Saviour of his church, and the 
ſeveral im 


obſery'd in the government of it: This order is not only a le to 
the idea given us of God in the holy ſeriptures, which declare him 


to be a Cod of order and not of confuſion; in all the churches of 


2 ſaints, but to an expreſs rule laid down by the Apoſtle, that 
Il thin 
done to — Wbich it is as impoſhble to conceive that every 
thing, or indeed that any thing, ſhould be, without order, as that 
a building, from whence the metaphor is taken; ſhould be erected 
without any one to direct the method of erecting it, or without a 
regular diſpoſition of the ſeveral part.. 
Bor there is no occaſion formally to prove, that God, who 
does every thing in number, weigbi, and meaſure, defign'd; when 
he erected the chriſtian ſociety, that it ſhould ſubſiſt and be go- 
veru d after u certuia r t ng HT 0 antg 
T queſtion is, whether from a 
ptures it can be infet d, that this o 


x requir'd there ſhould be 
ſtated officers appointed in the church by Cbriſt; and if ſo appoint» 
ed, whether they were to continue in a ſucceſſive: order, and to 
TowsxDs a reſolution of the firſt enquiry, it may be ſufficient 
| to cite that text of the Apoſtle, where he ſays, that Gd, towards 


the conſtruction of the church, gave ſome Apoſtles, ſome: prophers, 
teacher. The three former we 


fome evangeliſis, ſome paſtors 
grant — 2 — offices, and endow'd with peculiar: 
except that the apoſtolical office in certain reſpects was to be con- 
tinued in the order of Biſhops: In other reſpects, as they were im · 
powerd to work miracles, as they were inſpir'd by the Holy Ghoſt, 
as they had particular commiſſions from Chriſ, while they per- 
ſonally convers d with him, their office was to ceaſe, as was that 
of the prophets and evangeliſts; whether ve underſtand by them 
the four evangelical writers of the Goſpel, or perſons ho accom- 


anied the Apoſtles, and were aſſiſtant to them in executing their 


veral inſtructions. For tho theſe officers were neceſſary in the 
infancy of the church, yet the neceſſity upon vhich they were in- 
ſtituted being over, they were rg. 7 to be continued: But as 
to paſtots and teachers, the reaſons 
always ſubſiſting, the reaſon of continuing their order would al- 
ways hold As the words following import, for be perfett- 
ing of the ſaints, for the edifymg of the body 
of tbe miniſtry, till we all come in the unuy of the fanh, unto 
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ages whereby he illuſtrates the nature and conſtitution'of 
oy; a buildmg, a vineyard, a city, and a kmpadom, do 
all along ſuppoſe, that there is à certain order or regulation to be 


ſhould be tloxe decently and in order; that every thing be 


authority of the holy ſcri- 


originally inſtituting them 


4 . 
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28 body, unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſi of 
So that if we argue from the end from which paſtors and 
teachers were inſtituted in the Goſpel by our Lord, it follows to- 
yards a reſolution of the two next enquiries, that they were. to 
continue in a ſucceſſive order, and that to the end of the world, 
as is expreſſly imported by that promiſe of our Saviour in the com- 
miſhon given to his ans es, to teach and baptize all nations. For 
fince this promiſe could not perſonally. be made good to them, it 
muſt be underſtood to relate to their ſucceſſors, during the whole 
time of the evangelical diſpenſation. | 1 
WuzTHER this ſucceſhon was to continue, by authority or 
commiſſion from the people, or whether there was a ſtated and 
certain method of conveying the miniſterial powers, will appear 
under the next particular, which I propos'd to ſpeak to, concern- 
ing the deſignation of the proper officers in the church of Chrift to 
LL e 3 
[x we conſult the ſacred records we ſhall not find an inſtance where 
any perſon was inveſted with this peculiar character, but by the 
if hes, or perſons commiſſion d by them. There are no footſteps 
of the people's ordaining to the work of the miniſtry, or of their 
claiming any ſuch power, nor of any commiſſion given, or to be 
given, to the ſecular powers, when they ſhould afterwards become 
chriſtian, to authorize meri to the holy function. The power 
aſcrib'd to lay-perſons in later ages, in theſe reſpects, were eithre 
the dreams of enthuſiaſts, or the artifices of deſigning men, reſoly'd 
to render themſelves popular, and to court the favour of the civil 
| powers at any rate. e eee 
Wi grant in ſucceeding times both prince and people did aſſume 
a power of intereſting themſelves in the election of Biſhops, and 
what was at firſt an indulgent compliance in the church, -out of 


condeſcenſion to the weakneſs or petulancy of the populace, was 
afterwards claim'd by them as a right; but however they might 


| concern themſelves in elections to the epiſcopate, from which by 


the way we may obſerve, their deſign was not to pull Biſhops down, 
but to ſet them up, yet they.never pretended, that they, or any lay- 
power upon earth, could inveſt Biſhops, or perſons of the inferior 
orders, with a proper character. n)... ²˙ wr ͤ o comme: 

Tux ſucceſſion in each of the three orders was always deriv'd 
from epiſcopal hands; and as Biſhops only had a power to ordain, 
no ordination by other hands could be, or ever was admitted, as 
having any force or validity. No ſooner did Culliubus, a mere 
presbyter, contrary to the order of ſucceſſion in the ſcripture, con- 
trary to the apoſtolical practice, contrary to the univerſal practice 
IG > — of 


o 
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of the chutch, aſſume a power of 'ordaining to the ſame o 

but he was condemn'd, and what he had done was declar'd null 
and ſacrilegious. Ml ct 1 121 fi 230 715 4 PEI & 1275 98 lie! 
Wulrnix the neceſſity picaded for at the reformation for abo- 
liſhing the epiſcopal order was real or only pretended; or how- 
ever God in caſts. of neceſſity may excuſe honeſt and well- meau- 
ing perſons in the breach of his own conſtitutions ; yet neither in 
the reaſon of che thing, nor from any facts recorded in the holy 
ſcriprures, can ie be prov'd that facts done by a mete human or 
other incompetent authority, towards conyeying any divine pow- 
ers, can be in themſelves of the leaſt force or validity: The inſti» 
tutions of God operating merely by virtue of his ordinance, what 
is done vithout his ordinance, or in oppoſition to it, can have no 


1525 whatever allowances, we ſay, God may think to make in 
favour of ſuch perſons as plead neceſſity for what they do, and err 
out of the ſimplicity of their hearts, and not of malicious wicked- 
neſs; no ſuch plea can be admitted, or any ſuch favourable allow» 
ances made to unauthoriz'd ordinations, where ſuch neceſſity is not 
ſo much as pretended. But what is to be done in caſe the ſucceſi- 


on be deſtroy'd in any part of the chriſtian world? Which muſt be al- 


low d at leaſt poſſible. There, I conceive, chriſtians are to meet and 
celebrate divine worſhip, and to perform ſuch parts of che chriſtian 
religion as are founded on natural principles; to which end it may be 
lawful for them by mutual agreement to chuſe paſtors and teachers; 


ticular perſons ſo appointed; and the reaſonableneſs of ſuch * 
pointments is what they who contend againſt a ſucceſſive order and di- 
vine miſſion of the clergy will allow: And the queſtion is, whether | 
an order of paſtors choſen and agreed upon by a number of chriſtians, 

in concurrence with the civil magiſtrate, can be inveſted with any 
power or authority over other chriſtians, to cenſure, to rebuke, to 
erxclude them upon notorious offences, out of that ſociety ; or whether 
they may impoſe any religious teſts upon them, whereby they may 
molt effe&ually expreſs their ſincerity in being members of it. If 
they have no authority to theſe ends, there will be a ſociety inſti» 
tuted which cannot ſubſiſt, and contrary to the rules whereby all 


has no power or authority over its own members. The arguments 
from the power of conſcience are the ſame in all religious ſocieties, 


— andindeed in all civil ſocieties. What authority has any man, or 


any number of men, to oblige any perſon, contrary to his conſci- 
ence, to ſubmit to the civil ſanctions of the government under 
whioh he lives, more than to the eccleſiaſtical, ſuppoſing the ſub- 
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Order and the common cdification requiring that there ſhould be par- 


other ſocieties in the world do, and ean only ſubſiſt: A ſociety which 


6 
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ject matter of them 2 lawful > Conſcience can be no more 
forc'd in the one caſe than in the other, the magiſtrate equally pu- 
niſhes another man's ſervant. Every man is bound to obey God 
rather than man in both caſes: For certainly God has the ſame 
| atthority in the kingdom of men, that Jeſus Chriſt has in his king- 
dom the church; why then ſhould it be allowable to puniſh men 
becanſe they follow the light of their own conſcience in one king. 
dom and not in the other? Why is the Son to be obey'd under more 
ſevere reſtrictions than the Father? Does not Chrift interpoſe by 
any immediate authority to direct the conſciences of men in the 
church? Neither does God inter poſe by any ſuch authority in the 
civil adminiſtration, Will Chriſ judge men at the laſt day for aſ- 
ſuming or exerciſing an unjuſt authority over his ſervants in mat- 
ters relating to conſcience and Salvation? So will God judge men 
for the claim or exerciſe of an unjuſt authority over his ſervants in 
matters relating to conſcience and civil obedience, © 
Ir can only be ſaid, that there is this reaſon for an authorita- 
tive coercive power over men, whatever their private conſciences 
may direct, in the ſtate; that it is impoſſible rere, the cor- 
ruption of mankind) the end for which civil ſociety was inſtituted 
ſhould be atrain'd without ſuch a power. We ſay the ſame con- 
ceruing the church, under the notion of a viſible ſociety: It is as 
impoſſible that as ſuch, it ſhould ſubſiſt without ſome authority over 
the conduct of its members, whatever their private conſciences are, 
as that any civil government can be ſupported, ſhould every man 
be allow'd, without reſtraint or en . to do that which ſeems 
right in his own eyes, or what his conſcience directs him to do. 
Ix in either caſe men will extend their authority, as ſometimes 
they have done in both caſes, . beyond their due bounds, they are 
accountable to God for the abuſe of their truſt, and men are not 
oblig'd ro ſubmit ro ſuch authority in one caſe, more than in the 
other: But the reaſon from the ends of government, for their 
ſubmiſſion to a juſt authority, and for the exerciſe of it, is 
in both caſes. We grant, indeed, that ah unjuſt cenſure of the 
church does not affect a man in point of ſalvation, as an unjuſt 
cenſure of the ſtate affects him in reſpe& to his civil rights and 
intereſts; but this is no argument agaibſt the power or validity of 
a juſt ſentence in either reſpect, nor conſequently againſt the rea- 


£ 


| fon of eſtabliſhing a juſt authority in both. 


. .. AND if the church have a juſt — or any particular 

members in it, to reprove, to rebuke, to exhort, to eject unruly 
members out of it, becauſe as a ſociety it cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt, 
nor the ends of it be attain'd; for the ſame reaſon it may impoſe 
ſüuch teſts of obedience, provided they be in themſelves not — 


— l — — — — | | | | 
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lawful; but on other accounts matter of ſtrict obligation to chr iſti- 15 3 
ans, as may moſt effectually evidence that they are true and ſound 2 | * ä 

members of the chriſtian ſociety. g. „ 


Tuis was the reaſon, when the common faith and form of 
ſound words contain'd in the holy ſcriptures was corrupted, that a _—_ 
certain form of plain and ſound words was agreed upon by the _  —_— 
church, and requir'd to be profels'd by thoſe who would give pro- © . 
per evidence of their being in truth and ſincerity members of it. DT # 
Wir n reſpect to the judgment of our own church, when cor- 
ruption and hypocriſy began to ſpread themſelves in a.more open 
and undiſguis d manner, when men of tender conſciences, as they —_—_ 
profeſs'd, could occaſionally communicate with a church from which 1 
they ſeparated, and in certain of thoſe very tites which they plead- 
ed as the cauſe of their ſeparation; then it became neceſſary that 
ſome ſuch teſt of their fidelity, if any ſuch could be found, ſhould 
be impoſed, as might diſtinguiſh. her true members from ſuch oc- 
caſional hypocrites, as, under a colour of communicating with her, 
might be better qualify'd to do her private or publick ill offices. | 
; Now the ſacrament being one of the moſt ſolemn” rites of re- 
ligion, which men approach with the greateſt awe and reverence, 
and if they be not dowaright hypocrites, with the greateſt finceri- 
ty; it was thought no one could be ſo impious or prophane to ap- 
proach ir, but he who was at the ſame time heartily a member of 
that communion, whercof, by ſo ſacred and ſolemn an act, he 
was required to profeſs himſelf a member: Eſpecially it could not 
be ſuppos'd that men, who at the ſame time had war ia their hearts, 
would communicate with the church in a rite, which in the very 
nature of it, is deſign'd for the moſt inviolable teſt of peace and fi- 
delity. | 1 5 8 | „„ 0 4 
be 17 all other ſocieties in the world have a right to impoſe ſuch 
reſts as may diſtinguiſh the true from the unſound members, or ſe- 
cret enemics of them ; why ſhould this right be deny'd to the church 
of Chriſt, or why may not the reception of the holy ſacrament be 
requir'd as a teſt or evidence of conformity to the church, as well 
as an oath, which is a ſolemn act of religion and addreſs to God, 
PAY bs required as an evidence, that a man is ſincere in what he 
r | Sig OI 
_ will be reply'd perhaps that the reaſon why the ſacrament can 
not be allow'd as a proper teſt of ſincerity is, that men are re- _—— 
quired to receive it according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 5 — 
25 which is not of the nature or eſſence of this ſacrament, But | 7 
while that uſage has nothing ſinful, for that is not pretended, in 
it, while it is the ſanction of the ſtate; why may not men be as Rr 
lawfully required to take that ſacrament according to that uſage, = 
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as to take an oath according to a form preferibed by law? Eſpeci- 
ally fince conformity to ſuch uſage, on account of the particulat 
ophpoſition made to it by the enemies of the church, is a farthet 
| proper evidence that men are ſincerely and in truth reconciled to 
7 be communion; an evidence indeed fo ſtrong, that if we did not 
ſee the contrary, ve could not without breach of all the rules 
of charity, believe chriſtians chargeable with ſo 'groſs an im- 
Barr the civil authority ſhbuld think fir to exclude ſuch perſons 
vho do not give this evidence or refuſe to give it, from places of 
truſt or profit in rhe ſtate; where is the unreaſonableneſs or inju- 
ſtice of ſuch procedure? Have not all governments naturally a 
right to provide for the common we and ſafety? And has not 
the church equally the ſanction of the law, as any other branch of 
the conſtitution > Why then, eſpecially if the preſervation of the 
church be neceſſary to the ſupport and well-being of the ſtate it 
ſelf, as it was thought when the ſacramental teſt was enacted, and 
is ſtill thought by all wiſe and conſiderate perſons; why ſhould not 
the ſtate confer places of truſt and profit upon ſuch perſons, as are 
known to be ſincerely affected to this ectlefraſtical eſtabliſhment, 
and upon them only; fuch places giving men the greateſt oppor- 
tunity of ſervirig the conſtitution in general, and of doing the great- 
eſt diſſervice to it? f | . Fe f Es 3 : 
"IT is here a very weak pretence, that all the members of ſociety 
have a natural right to ſerve it, and therefore onght not to be ex- 
cluded from ſerving it in the beſt manner they can. This maxim 
is true in general, but they who urge it will not ſo much as pre- 
tend that it holds univerſally true. There are a thouſand poſitive 
limitations and reſtraints upon the natural rights of men in all go- 
vernments which are allow'd on all fides to be juſtifiable. How far 
indeed the natural rights of men, as they are call'd, ought to be 
reſtrain'd or encourag'd is matter of prudential conſideration in the 
ſtate; or perhaps in many caſes of a diſcretionary prerogative in 
the prince. Every man, according to the ſenſe o cheſs terms 
whereit this objection is put, has a right to be a judge, and it may 
be equally bis a breach of that natural right, that any man 
who has no knowledge of the laws, or will not give the proper 
teſts requir'd for his obſervance of them, ſhould be declar d inca- 
pable of ſohigh a truſt : In ſhort, on occaſion of conferring places 
of truſt or profit the ſtate is not to conſider the natural rights, but 
the perſonal qualifications of men, which render them moſt capa- 
dle of ſerving it, and at the ſame time ſuppoſe them moſt faithful 
in 1 the ſetvice they owe to it. To talk of any natural 
rights wit hotit regard to theſe qualifications, is to talk againſt the 


| Common 
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common reaſon of mankind, and the univerſal practice of all go- 
vernments in the world. ::- 1; sgi it 26172 nh i $85 
Ax orTRH G queſtion ariſes on ſuppoſition that a ſucceſſive order 
of rhe miniſters of Chriſt is broken, and that the people where the 

P 
e? 


breach happens, have no human means of repairing it, what 
ers can belong to ſuch paſtors as they ſhall mutually agree to c 
Whether beſides the offices. of teaching, of adminiſtring, or per- 
forming divine ſervice, offices flowing from the natural principles 
of piety and prudence, they may not alſo have power to baptize, 
od dino abs Leads fopper? 55 ooh of Mb du b 

Tu ar they have ſuch power, upon their being elected by the 
people, is in general a principle which obtains among the diflent» 
ers from our church, the presbyterians excepted; who have as car» 
neſtly conteſted for a divine right of ordination | to. the miniſtry, 
and a regular conveyance of it as any members whatever of the e- 


ſtabliſhed church: The diſpute between them and the epiſcopal cler- 


_ gy not lying in this, whether the miniſters of Cbriſt have a di- 
vine right, in a ſucceſſive order to the office and exerciſe of that 
miniſtry, but whether that right was convey d 

ſhops, or indifferently by thoſe of the presbyter 7. 


How theſe men come to be ſo-very 


* 


the independents, and other diſſenters, whoſe 


ſpe& are directly oppoſite to their own, or. what is the cauſe of a | 


cir general and profound ſilence on an occaſion. when they are 


equally attacked with 2 of the eſtabliſhed church, and 
that as to a point upon which they formerly laid ſo great ſtreſs, and 


carry'd their notions as high as the nature of the thing could ad- 
mit; what account can be given of ſo great coldneſs in men, who 


were never known to want fire before, when they apprehended. ei- 


ther the ſucceſſion or the authority of the presbyterate in danger, 
can only be reſolved into thoſe principles, which occaſioned I” 


and proteſtations of fidelity to that Prince; And when popery, to 
which they ever expre(s'd fo great an abhorrence, was ſo openly 
favoured and defended in all t 
members of the church of England, charged by theſe men with 
ſeccetly favouring popery, were the only perſons, except an in» 


ſtance or two may be produc'd on the other fide, who by their 
writings, and ſome of them by their ſaffcrings, diſtinguiſhed their 


Tus common cauſe of the Engliſb and Scorch presbyterians is 
ſtill the ſame : The novel notions advanced againſt the divine right 
of ordination, and the authority of the a ally affect them, 
if dy more in the latter reſpect, x ordinarily Ke 
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carry the 


thority 


by the hands of Bi- 


e 
moderate of late towards 


ſilence, in the reigu of King James Il, with their loyal addreſſes 


articles of it; then it was that the 
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thority of private paſtors higher over their reſpective flocks, than 
the church does that of Biſhops in their proper dioceſes, erecti 
a papal power in every pariſh; howevet they ae to o 
me the uſurpations of his papal Majeſty, over the church in ge- 
IT is no breach of charity to ſuppoſe that ſuch indifference; or 
rather a viſible partiality to their adverſaries, in a diſpute wherein 
they are equally ar leaſt, if not more intereſted than the eſtabliſh'd 
church, muſt proceed from other maxims than thoſe which pure 
and undefiled religion is apt to inſpire. So that whatever zeal men 
may pretend, at certain conjunctures, for —_—_— docttines, it 
appears there are certain political reaſons or reſentments whereby 
they are on occaſion more powerfully influenced. ion 
Bo r ſetting aſide theſe reflections, which relate rather to the 
perſonal conduct of men than the merits of the cauſe we are con- 
dering; it may be queſtioned upon the principle of the church, 
which afferts ordination by epiſcopal hands, and in a ſucceſſive order, 
(for otherwiſe Biſhops are not miniſters of Chriſt, or according to his 


} 


- Inſtitution, but creatures of the civil power, or of the people) 
whether we do not condemn moſt of the foreign churches, ' as 


wanting a true and valid miniſtry, as having no baptiſm, no regu- 
lar adminiſtration of the other ſacrament, and conſequently not 


entitled to the federal ri ghts of either ſacrament. 


Tuis we grant a hard conſequence, but if the principle from 
which it flows be true, we are oblig'd notwithſtanding to maintain 
ir. It concerns thoſe who are affected with this conſequence to 


take care how they may avoid it; and charity obliges us to ſhew 


them their error, and if poſſible to bring them to the acknow- 
ledgment of the truth: Bur while we ſee, and cannot but ſee this 
conſequence, we ſhould be found falſe witneſſes to God, falſe to all 
the' roles of charity, ſhould we omit upon any motives whatever, 
and ſo far as in us lies, to undeceive them. 
Vu 1 we pronounce nothing certain concerning the ſtate of ſuch 
chriſtians who live under an invalid miniſtry, or who exerciſe it : 
We hope a merciful God will make gracious allowances to men in 
proportion to the weaknels of their capacities, and the ſtrength of 
their prejudices ; or as the circumſtances which occaſion d the breach 


in the order he has eſtabliſſd, were originally, or do ſtill continue 


to be, more unhappy. We believe that tho' baptiſm and the 


Lord's ſupper are generally, yet they are not abſolutely neceſſa 
to ſalvation: And tho' they are not therefore attended with chol. 


ſalutary and beneficial effects, when adminiſter'd by an incompetent 


act, wherewith they would otherwiſe be attended; yet the good and 
pious diſpoſitions of men profeſſing chriſtianity, and aſſembled un- 
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der paſtors of theit own chuſing, where there was, or continues to 


be, a neceſſity for ſuch a choice of men, performing all the other 


acts of religious and chriſtian worſhip, which was 


agreeable to the 


rules of right reaſon, may recommend them, tho?! not ſtrictiy in 


a covenanted way, to the grace and favour of God 
ſuch miniſters ought in 
works ſake. We are fo 


indeed from ranking, 


: And that even 
e to be had in reverence for their 


as has been ob- 


to us, either them or the people in the number of heathens 
or infidels; that we hope much better things of them, where they . 


act upon a principle of ſincerity, and even things which accom- 


pany ſalvation. a 


Bur I cannot expreſs my thoughts more fully, as to this article, 


than I have done on another occaſion. 
- In anſwer to this obje&ion I obſerv'd the viſible 


profeſſion which 


thoſe * whom it turns make of the chriſtian religion; their be- 
e 


lief in Jeſus Chriſt, and the evidence which many 
their repentance from dead works, do, we hope, 


of them give of 
t them in the 


ſame condition with the primitive chriſtians, who defer'd their bap- 
tiſm till towards the laſt and concluding period of their lives; upon 
a miſtaken notion, that any mortal fin after baptiſm depriv'd them 
of all the benefits of it. Vet the church did not look upon ſuch 


perſons before baptiſm as in a ſtate of infidelity, 
the mercies of God, through Jeſus Chriſt, in the 


or incapable of 


oſpel; they in- 


ſtructed them in the principles and doctrines of Geltzaaity, they 
enjoin'd them penance, they admitted them to many acts of com- 
munion: They who now profeſs chriſtianity, and were never va- 
lidly baptiz d, may be conſider'd in the ſame order and diſpoſiti- 
on; eſpecially ſuch of them as are under an invincible prejudice, 


or have not the means of a lawful miniſtry 


afforded them. 


Wu are far from limiting the mercy of God with reſpect to thoſe 
who err in the ſimplicity of their hearts. God may make graci- 
ous allowances for the want of his own inſtitutions, when they can- 
not be diſpens'd in the manner he has appointed. In ſuch caſes 


he will have mercy 


and not ſacrifice: Tho according to the tenor 


of this late * ſermon, he will have ſacrifice and not mercy. Why 
is ſuch zeal ſhewn for the lawfulneſs of lay-baptiſm againſt all rules 
divine and human in caſe of neceſſity ? Eſpecially when the abſolute 
neceſſity f of baptiſm in order to ſalvation is not aſſerted: The ſup- 
e of which was the very ground upon which lay-baptiſm was 


introduc'd and is ſtill continued. 


Now admitting it were true, that neceſſity is above all rules in 
ſome caſes, yet this maxim ought not to hold in ſuch a caſe, where 


TA fon to which'1 refer, preach'd by the late Biſhop of Salisbury in the cathe- 


dral church there. f Expolinon of the 39 articles. p. 302. 


there 
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there is no neceſſity for the thing itſelf, in order to which the rule 
is to be diſpens'd with: Vet as it is own'd baptiſm is not neceſſary to 
ſalvation, there is then no neceſſity that all rules ſhould. be diſpens'd 
with, in order to put perſons by baptiſm into a ſalvable ſtate. 
Tunis is what we therefore ſay, that as to perſons who believe, 
and yet were never truly baptiz'd, we mult leave them to the 
of God, who beſt knows the defects of their capacities, the 
of their prejudices, and all the unhappy circumſtances of their edu- 
cation; and no doubt will make merciful allowances to them on 
all theſe accounts. - 44186 3 Frags no 8 - 
Bor when we ſpeak to thoſe who profeſs themſelves the diſ- 
ciples of Chrift, who live and converſe among us, we ought not, 
we dare not if we would not be guilty of their blood, to uſe the 
term of the Apoſtle, but exhort them to be baptized according to 
Chriff's own inſtitution. t „ e $0 . 
 AnD this method of proceeding is certainly more charitable, 
and a much greater argument of true tenderneſs and compaſſion 
towards the diſſenters, than to encourage them in any dangerous 
or damnable errors, by mean and unworthy condeſcenſions, how 
ar ſoever we have known them, 
Wa do not damn all perſons, who entertain any errors, which 
yet may in their conſcquences prove damnable ; we do not invadg 
the rights and prerogative of the divine mercy ; ve hope, but 
it is certainly as far as hope or charity can go, that God, upon 
their faith and repentance, may grant men the remiſſion of fins 
without baptiſm. 8 eien 
Bo r at the ſame time we think it our duty to ſhew men that 
they may be much in danger where their condition is not alto- 
ws On deſperate, and the diflenters among us have ftill greater 
reaſon to be apprehenſive of their danger, as they have ſo many 
opportunities and excellent means of better information; as they 
can have no plea for the neceſſity of diſpenſing, were it really a 
z00d plea, with God's inſtiturion. They may when they pleaſe 
baptiz'd by a lawful miniſter, they and their little ones: And 
e it may well deſerve their conſideration, as they hope to 
be ſav'd by the ſtanding and ordinary means of ſalvation, whether 
the baptiſm they have receiv'd was really adminiſter'd by perſons 
duly authoriz'd and commiſſion d to adminiſter it. 1 
Tis a ſtrange thing! The diſſenters in other caſes are full of 
doubts and uncertainties; they are perpetually ſtarting difficulties, 
and putting queſtions concerning things of little or no moment: 
And this they call tenderneſs of conſcience. Is it not then, I fay, 
ſtraoge, that in a caſe which ſtrikes ar the very root of their chri- 
ſtianity; which renders even their baptiſm, to ſay the belt of it, 
* — — _ much 
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much to "_ ſuſpected, they ſhould diſcover no mantier of un- 


eaſineſs. 3 4904 

Ix caſes of conſciente, reaſon and prudence direct us to chuſe the 
ſafer fide, and which has the greater appearance of truth and cer- 
5 Now let it be granted, that it is doubtful whether the diſ- 
ſenting teachers in general cannor validly baptize: As to all of them, 

1 think, except the presbyterians, this will not ſo much as admit 
of a doubt; yet granting it ſhould, tis certain, 'tis beyond doubt, 
tis confeſs'd « on all hands that baptiſm by the hands of epiſcopal 
miniſters is valid, _ 

AND as to the presbyterian miniſtry, if the practice of the apo- 
ſtolical ages for fourteen centuries, and the deciſions of the earlieſt 
and moſt authentick councils, be ſufficient to raiſe a doubt againſt 
them, the validity of baptiſm by thoſe, who were ordain'd by mere 
| 290g is alſo greatly, very greatly, to be ſuſpected. 

Vu v do not the diſſenters, if they be really of ſuch tender and 
lous 8 diſcover their doubts 1 there i is moſt 


_ I” 


grounds 9 — which he belleves his —— valid, and to examine 
them vith that ſeriouſneſs and impartiality which an affair that fo 
n concerns the eternal ſal vation of his ſoul requires; this I dare 
50 very y confident in, he will find more reaſon to doubt of his be- 
ind according to the inſtitution of Chrift, than for any 
doubr whatever _ which he 3 from the eſtabliſh'd 
church. ; 

THsnxis one argument in * for the validity of 1 7 
tiſm taken from the analogy, which chriſtian baptiſm bears to cir- 
cumciſion: Which was a rite of initiation into the ee church, 
as this is into the church of Chr. | 

| And yet it is ſaid, that all perſons among the Jews? were ich 
ferently permitted to baptize. Admitting this to be true, which 
ſome learned men have diſputed, the reaſon was, that the original 
commiſſion given by God to circumciſe did not exclude the laity' 


from the rig 8 of circumciſing, or approptiate it to any diſtinct 


order of men: But in the commiſſion given to baptize, the Apo- 


vith them, in the execution of it, to the end of the world. 


WI do not fay, therefore, it is contrary to the nature of the 

ng conſider d in itſelf, that a-lay-perſon, if God ſhould ſo think 
one * have authority to adminiſter W as * Jews 

er. Il 1 LI. is: 3 


thi 
by, 


ſtles only, and their ſucceſſors in the miniſterial office are included; 
they are ſent upon this defign, with a promiſe of our Lord to be” 
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in common are ſuppos d to have had a right of circumciſing; but 
as God has power to preſcribe what rules he pleaſes concerning 
his own inſtitutions, and as the efficacy of them, a his inftiturj- 
ons, wholly depends upon our keeping to thoſe miles; as he may 
appropriate an office with reſpe& to a thing of a like nature, which 
he kid not think fir to appropriate in another like caſe, and as we 
believe the office of baptizing to bo now ſo appropriated, ve think 
it wholly invalid unleſs adminiſter d by ſuch perfons, to whom that 

office is in propriety commined, ..... nt 67 Eee ei, 


Of the five additional ſacraments in the church of 


Rome, and particularly of confirmation. 


"TT" HE church of Rome, beſides the two ſacraments of baptiſm 
bo and the Lord's ſupper, has ſubſtituted five, confirmation, 
extreme unction, penance, orders, and matrimony. "Penance and 
matrimony being inſtitutions founded in the natural reaſon of them, 
and antecedently to the chriſtian revelation, are not upon that ac- 
count, to mention no other, peculiar to the chriſtian religion; nor 
_ conſequently to be conſidered properly as chriſtian ſacraments. As 
to orders, or a ſolemn rite of — men to the miniſterial - 
functions, we grant it to be of divine politive inſtitution; in virtue 
of which the Apoſtles ordained and ſent others to execute the p 
ſtoral office, as the Father had ſent Chriß: And no one took this 
office upon him, but he who was ſoſent, the reaſon of continuing 
this office ſtill ſabſiſting in the ſucceſſive ages of the church; nay 
holding ſtill ſtronger, in order to the ediſication of its members, 
when the extraordinary gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit ceaſed: 
The Apoſtles ſent others as they were ſent themſelves, whoſe ſue- 
ceſſors again were to tranſmit the ſame powers to others ſuecef- 
fively, according to our Lord's promiſe to the end of the world. 


Bur could not the ſucceſſion of à certain appropriate order for N 


the work of the miniſtry be clearly deduced, às neceſſary, from 
making it; could it be diſputed whether the commiſſion whieh'our 

Lord gave to his Agde, as to the paſtoral office, way really to 
expire with them; or whether he intended they ſhould&ſend"orhers, 
and thoſe ſucceſſively others to all future ages, as the! Father = 
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ſent him; yet the practice of the church is ſufficient to put this 
matter out of allddoubt.. fy 1 8% 08 GatT 

Fon it is certain in fact as 4 


truth of chriſtianity in general, 'that the Apoſtles did ordain per- 


ſons to the'paſtoral office, to whom alſo they gave à power of or- 


daining others to the ſame office; and they again tratiſmitted this 
power in à ſucceſſive order, to ſuch as were duly qualify'd, by im- 


poſition of hands and by prayer. There is nothing certain in ec- 


cleſiaſtical hiſtory, no hiſtorical proof to be produc c 'that the mi- 


racles attributed to our Saviour were really done by him, if this face 
be not alot d to be true; for it is impoſſibſe to prove any fact, by 
a more general, and authentick evidence. If men to ſerve an hy- 


or any private views, will advance notions that can onl 
ſupported by ſuch arguments as viſibly tend to deſtroy the hiſto- 
cal proofs, upor 


that chriſtianiry itſelf is true, does depend, we are not to wonder 
if ſuch men are highly favoured and careſſed by the declared ene- 
mies both of thi ſcripttires and chriſtiatiity, whether they ſecretly 


intend the extirpation of chriſtianity or not. * 


Bur granting the fact that the apoſtles did ordain others to the 
_ work of the miniſtry, and they others ſiicceſſively, as we have ſta- 
ted it, and that the office of the miniſtry was only appropriated to 


ſo ordained; yer how does it follow from hence, when we 


conſider this 


on as a matter of right, that the miniſterial of- 


fice ought to have been ſo appropriated? We anſwer, if it ought 1 
not to have been ſo appropriated, the Apoſtles and their ſucceſſors - 


in reſtraining a power to a certain order of men, which Chrift had left, 


with reſpe& as to the methods of communicating it, it commoh to 


all chriſtians as they ſhould mutually agree, acted herein as falſe 
witneſſes to Chriſt, or rather uſurped a power of ruling in his king · 
dom, by exercifing the higheſt act of uſurpation and i6Rdelity 
| whereof they wete capable, that of iſſuing out commiſſions in His 
name without or againſt his commiſſion: A conſequetite fo favou- 
rable to the enemies of chriſtianity, or to ſuch, who profeſſitg 
themſelves chriſtians, would have no rules of order, no power ex- 


exciſed by the minilters of it, that in applauding the principles | 


ry 


from. which rhis' conſequence neceſſarily flows, they certainly judge 
very agreeably to their own principles. 1 4:5 ral e ia 
Zur ſtill; tho" ve affert a ſucceſſive order in the church of mei 
commiſhonied ro miniſter in it, to be of div ine inſtitution, we den 


chat in tlie a& of conveying ſuch orden, there is any ching pro- 
perly ſpeaking of a ſacrament ; of a ſactament, iccotdivg td the 


notion of it now commonly agreed upon and received, as imp! 
oY bs. © | | ing 
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any thing can be; certain as ary e- 
vidence we can produce for the facts upon which we prove the 


, upon which the evidence, that the holy ſcriptures, 
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ing an outward viſible ſigu of an inward and ſpiritual grace, and 
which is the inſtituted means of conveying ſuch grace. 


Tuis viſible ſign muſt be ſomerhing material proper to repre- 
ſent the thing ſignify'd, as water in Ky us does inward cleanſing 
or purity, the bread and wine in the ſacrament, the ſpiritual nu- 
triment or refreſhment of the ſoul. In conveying of orders there 
is no ſuch material or ſignificative repreſentation of inward grace; 
impoſition of hands is a proper act to denote that the perſony'q- 
ver whom the Biſhop prays, is the perſon. deſign'd by him, in the 
face of the congregation, to be ordain'd; and therefore ſuch an 
action as might have been performed upon a pious and prudential 
principle, tho' the Apoſtles had not practiſed it in adminiſtring 
this fired ordinance. As there is no expreſs promiſe made of 
inward grace to this action in particular, as it is on the occaſion, 
a natural becoming action without any ſuch promiſe; as what grace 
is convey'd to the perſon ordained, may be more properly afcrib'd 
to the conſummating words of his ordination;-: recerve ' the H. 
| Ghoſt; we conclude this ſacred rite, not having all the characters 
according to which a ſacrament is defin'd by out church, and the 
church of Rome itſelf, cannot in a ſtrict ſenſe be called a ſacrament 
. by either of them. „„ tle „ 
Ax therefore the church has juſtly determin'd in her twenty 
fifth article, that Sacraments ordam'd of Chriſt be not only badges 
or tokens of chriſtian mens profeſſion, but rather they be certain ſure 
witneſſes and effettual ſigns of grace and God's good will towards us, 
by the which be doth work inviſibiy in us, and dbib not only quicken, 


but alſo firengthen and confirm our fanh in bim. 
THERE are two ſacraments ordaw'd of Chriſt our Lord in the 
goſpel, that is to ſay, baptiſm and the ſupper of the Lord, | 
THOSE five, commonly calld Sacraments, that is to ſay, con» 
 fermation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unftion, are not 
to be counted for ſacraments of the Goſpel, being ſuch as have grown 
partly of the corrupt following of the Apoſiles, partly are ftates of life 
allow'd in the ſcriptures; but yet have not hke nature of ſacraments 
with baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper ; for that they have not any vi- 
ſible ſign or ceremony ordam'd of God, + © 
Arz all, this conteſt about the number of ſacraments, ſetting 
| aſide the receiv d definition of them, ſeems. in great meaſure a con- 
teſt about the meaning of a word, which-in prophane authors was 
ud to ſignify any ſacred or religious rite whereby men brought 
or confeſs'd themſelves under ſome ſtrict obligation. Thus an oath 
being a ſolemn appeal to God, and laying men under the higheſt 
obligation of performing their ſtipulations, the oath of fidelity and 
obedience, vhich the ſoldiers took to the Roman emper 


ors, was 
call'd 
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Ciulled a ſacrament: Among tlie Greeks it ſiguify d a myſtery *; it "I 

vas afterwards apply d to eat ſuch ſacred rites 1 N 19585 3 

whereby chriſtians either in a n manner enter d into any new 

en ts of obedience to God, or wherein ſomething myſtical 

vas repreſented or contained: At length, according to the defini- 

tion which now generally obtains, ic was juſtly appropriated by . 

our church, and could only indeed be appropriated to denote the 
1 nan inſtitutions of Chr, baptiſm and the ſupper of the h 
' Trar which is thought to approach neareſt to the definition 

of a ſactament, as commonly receiv'd, is confirmation, eſpecially 

as it is practiſed in the dich of Rome, admitting that practice to 

have any good foundation in ſcripture, or the earlieſt antiquity ; 

and as ſome who profeſs themſclves members of the reformed 

church of England do now contend for it, applying a mixture 

of oyl of olive atid balm f to the forehead of the party, at the 

time of his being confirmed; for this they look upon as the mat- 

ter of the ſacrament which repreſents, and by the impoſition of 

hands and prayers of the Biſhop induces, the inward union of 

the Holy Gh : The form of adminiſtring this rite is in theſe 

words ; I ſign thee with the ſign of the troſs, and confirm thee with , 

the criſm of ſalvation, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 

the Holy G 1 os ee 15 
of ied =} 22 of adminiſtring this rite, as now practis d by 

the church of Rome, and ſome of the reform'd, who yet cannot 

be juſtly fuſpected of favouring popery, I ſhall conſider afterwards 

what ſcriptural and reaſonable grounds there may be for it: At pre- 
ſent that we may have a more juſt and diſtin& notion concerning 

this ſacred rice; 1 ſhall conſider what foundation it aas. 
1. In the holy ſcriptures. 
1. In primitive antiquity. „ 

3. Is the reaſo rng of the thing itſelf. 


— 


. Wi read in the ** AFs of the holy Apoſtles, that when rhe 
Apoſtles had heard that Samaria had received the word of Cod, they + 
ſent umo them Peter and John, who when they were come down 
prayed for them that they might recerve the Holy Ghoſt, (for as yet 

he. wat ert upon none of them, only they were baptized in the name 

of the'L 


Fefus) then laid they their hands on them, and they re- 
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Pon which words theſe three propoſitions ſeem neceſſarily de- 
ducible, That after baptiſm in the apoſtolical age, and by apoſtoli- 
cal authority a ſacred rite was adminiſter'd by perſons commifhon'd 


to that end, whereby the baptiz d were confirm'd in the chriſtian 


faith. That the act whereby they were confirm'd in it, was attend- 
ed with new and ſpecial graces of the Holy Spirit: For baptiſm 
being confeſſedly a federal rite, whereby men are regenerated, and 
it being impoſſible that a man ſhould be born again in the ſpiritual _ 
ſenſe without the operation and renewal of the Holy Ghoſt, the 
words cannot be underſtood, as if the Samaritan converts who had 
been baptized, had no graces of the Holy Spirit then diſpenſed to 
them, proper to their regenerate ſtate; but only that by this action, 
and in conſequence of the powers annexed to it, the effects of the 

Holy Spirit operating in them, diſcovered themſelves after a more 
eminent and viſible manner. Laſtly, that there appears no grounds 
from theſe words or from the context, that this action had any 
thing geculiar in it to the ſtate of the Samaritans at that time, 
any thing but what the edification and neceſſities of the church 
would require in all ſucceediny times. „„ 
Hk there is a rite at leaſt of apoſtolical practice, and which 
God fo far approved, that it was a means to which a diſpenſation 
of certain ſpiritual graces was annex d. The queſtion is, whe- 
ther an * er practice, ſo clearly aſcertained in ſcripture, and 

ſo viſibly approved by God, had the force of a law or rule to thoſe 
who ſucceeded in the apoſtolical office; and if it had ſuch force, 
whether we ought ſtill to ſuppoſe that the like effects are annex'd 
to the ſame practice. f hr St 
Ils anſwer to the former branch of the queſtion it may be ſaid, 
that a practice as well as a law, introduced by a competent autho- 
rity, does oblige ſo long as the reaſons of its being continued ſub- 
fiſt; and where there was nothing peculiar in it to the ſtate of thoſe 
perſons, who firſt occaſioned the uſe of it. We grant that in the 
infancy of the church there were extraordinary reaſons why God 
ſhould confer the miraculous graces of his Holy Spirit, and even 
the common ſanctifying graces in a more liberal manner, and he 
might appoint what means of conferring them he pleas d: But it 
is no where I think pretended, that all the Samaritans who were 
thus confirmed were endowed with a power of working miracles. 
And if one end of this action was to induce God to grant the com- 
mon graces of his Spirit, however according to the different exi- 
gencies of his church he might diſpenſe them, at different times 
in a higher or leſs meaſure, yet there could be no time wherein 
the ſaving graces of his Spirit would not be neceffary in one mea- 
ſure or other; and therefore if this rite was originally inſtituted as 
| 1 95 T1 . EY - .a means 
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2-means of imploring God's grace, or of inducing him to confer 

it, the reaſon. of continuing S practice of it does ſtill, and will 
Bur this is not the only place from which it appears this pra- 
Rice vas apoſtolical. We obſerve in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, that 
| laying on of hands is reckon d among the principles or fundamental 
doctrines of chriſtianity ; it is mention d with faith and repentance, 
and as a right conſequential to that of baptiſm: Which affords a 
ſafficient argument, that the practice of it was then as general, 


as of thoſe other fundamental conditions of the chriſtian religion; 


wherewith it is mention d, and equally fundamental,  ' 
Ir may be pretended, that laying on of hands in this place of 
the Hebrews does not refer to the Tre ſubject of our enquiry, 
but to ſome other apoſtolical rite, founded perhaps on a divine and 
poſitive inſtitution, during the period of their miniſtry: Tho not 
recorded in the holy ſcriptures, This is an argument form'd upon 
a mere conjecture, without any appearance or pretence of proof; 
we think it much more agreeable to the common rules of inter- 
preting ſcripture to explain ſuch paſſages, where any practice is 


only in general or more obſcurely deliver'd, by thoſe wherein the 


circumſtances or occaſion of it are more particularly related. Now 
in theſe paſſages cited from the As of the Apoſtles; and the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, mention being made concerning laying on 
of hands as ſubſequent to baptiſm, as one of the primary and ini- 
-  tiating rites into the chriſtian religion, wherein they who are entring 
n the chriſtian life, and not they who have made a conſidera» 
ble progreſs in it, are concern d: We think that in both places this 
phraſe does tefer, and that we ought therefore to apply it to 
- ou arts ach Ne, rn bo Ns TT 
Ir has been a queſtion amon 


the ſchoolmen, whether this rite 

was not really inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf? Many of them, and in 
particular Aquinas, pretend it was; but they ſay, tho' this inſtitu- 
tion is not particularly recorded, it was, with many other facts done 
by our Lord which are not written, faithfully preſer vd and tranſ- 
mitted in the church by tradition: Vet as the ſcriptures are per- 
fectly ſilent on this head, as we have no clear or authentick account 
of any ſuch tradition, as it is ſufficient from the apoſtolical practice 
to found and authorize the ſame practice, for the reaſons: before- 
mention'd, in their ſucceſſors; we chuſe rather to reſolve the obli- 
gation to obſerve. it, into theſe reaſons; than into any uncertain 
ry 9 conjectures concerning the original inſtitution of it 
| in. 441 1 * | Ati iin 741 b 7 ; „ 33 ww. 4 1 F v8 4" 
2 to the other branch of the queſtion, whether any ſpiritual 
grace is convey d by means of this rite when duly adminiſter d, 


there 


* 


* S 
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For which reaſon the form of adminiſtring this rite by the Biſhop, 


principal reaſon of obſervi 
eb fir introduc'd it, & 


to conform tot 


or in their own names? And the greater t 


ſon is who admits them thus formally into ſuch ſociety, * 
| d | I; "LS 


n 


* — 


there ſeems to be more difficulty ; for war is on every o- 
caſion an ordinary means of procuring any = bed _ 10 this 
rſon in whoſe behalf we pray, yet whether God will confer his 
beflog or grace by virtue or in conſequence of our prayers, depends 
upon reaſons of wiſdom or goodneſs known only to himſelf; --- 
Tuis we grant to be true with reſpe& to the efficacy of 'ont 
prayers in general by way of interceſſion; for other perſons; *but 
where a practice has been introduc'd by apoſtolical authority, «where 


a ſpecial grace was originally annex'd to the performance of it, 


where the reaſon why the ordinary effects of it be contitued 
for the edification of the church, ſtill ſubſiſts, rho? the extraordi- 
nary effects are ceas d; there we piouſly hope from the re 
of God, tho' he has made no 1 ** promiſe to that end, a ſpe- 
cial benediction and grace will (tilt accompany ſuch a praRiee: 


according to the office preſcrib'd for it in our excellent liturgy, is 
not authoritative, but petitionary, and ſuppoſes the efficacy of grace 
which may acccompany the adminiſtration to be the gift of God, 
not the effect of any diſtin& ſtipulation or 333 on his patt. 

2. Tuis practice was continued and ſolemnly obſerv/d' in the 
church during the firſt ages of it, and for the greater ſolemnity 


was perform d only wi the Biſhop, and ought not, after the exam- 


le of Peter and Fo un, tho? confirmation by presbyters has been 
23 permitted, to be perform'd by any other. Where the 
any tite is reſolv d into the authority 


re the original circumſtances of per- 
forming ought to be faithfully adher'd to. 1 Ni 1805 


z. I am in the next place to conſider what foundation it kevin 


the natural reaſon or propriety of the thing itſelf, | In order to 


which I ſhall ſhew, that if it really had not been of apoſtolical 
inſtitution, if it had not been praQtis'd in the earlieſt ages of the 
church, and ſucceſſively in all ages of it to the preſent; yer with- 

out any other authority, or any precedent, there is nothing in the 
_ of it but what it is in the power of the church to pre- 


% 


Fon what _— my r has that they who are i- 

corporat ed into the rights and privileges of any ſociety, ſhould de- 
elare themſelves, ſo — as thay OL acting in it, ready 
| he rules whereby it ought to be govern'd; eſpecĩ- 
ally if they were admitted members of it by proxy, and before 
they were capable of making any/expreſs 1 * for themſel ves, 
e authority of the per- 


1 


naturally retain ſo much ſtronger impreſſions of regard an 
© towards 
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f 5 ion ot prayer: There is nothing, but hat 


be jn upon the common principles of piety and pru- 


| may 


. withons any 8 inſtitution, without primitive: ot 
practice. In“ all this we. are much confirm d. when : 
. 


7227 

we fee ſuch warrants bor it in ſcripture; a thing ſo good in A. 
lber has ar laſt, authority for it, and was certainly h 
1 e of che firſt ages, is upon very juſt grounds continue 
F. N W d to God it were eee 6 
e 


fully eſtabliſt d. 
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ious and rudential RIES u CENT I 
v'd «php ſo {oſt folemaity in our church E well 5 
the prefatoryj office to confirmation, To ig ; cod that chil- 


a nom come to years of ſcretion, 75 
IT 


&, ©.wh godfathers a in odmothers promis em in b 
5 , pul with their own month and conſent, openly be 0 50 x 


© church r and confirm the ſar 6 aud alſo romiſe at b the 
705 grace od they will evermore, 1 ichfull fally end fr Semin Ives 
f to obſerve ſuch things as they by their « on  confeſion har A 
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-re is no mention Jig not of any 


ges, upon which we ground the apoft, 15 of 
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we ud 28, but by auth ority « 
of appointing ſi oificative, rites; and 
natural ſignification in it of a clear co 
the odour of a good name or reputation. 


| er Burner onthe Ae 118 . | 1 John TEM 
Vol. II. Non | a And 


yet this. was not in virtue of a di 


Aence, a6 & s balm denot 


ia ly. if thein. admiſſion by any 


ben l Hated 


thing like 1 0 of 


the reſtimony of t the ancients, particu: ly 


the church, which 125 a power, 
= ſnppoy d.to haye el 
C e 
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"A bb Þ as it Was for this reaſon' early pr 
in the church, it may, agreeably COULD WAS ;M N catho- 
lick peace aud unity, be retaft'd in all particular churches : Pro- 
vided, where'it does not miniſter too mu to or ſome 
great offerice, or other inconvenience, is not obſery'd to ariſc from 
it, which more than 'overbalances the advantage propos d from 
che aſe, or any natural ſignification' of it: The reaſons 
upon which out church proceeded at the beginning of the reformia- | 
tion in diſuſing ir. But ſtill, whether ir ought to be rerain'd or 
not, as where theſe reaſons do not prevail perhaps it ought, it has 
only the natute of a pious and eee, not firietly of a facra- 
mental rite. 45 2084 WWE" n 
TI other ſacrament, as jt is belle /d; 56d contended for in the 
chiarck of Rome, is extreme unction: And there are ſome, far 
favouring the errors of that church, ho are of opinion it ought 
to be retain'd, tho' not as a facrament in bh — ſenſe, yet as a ſa- 
cred and inſtiteted rite of er oding hero pinion on 


the words of St. James, A bc among yo bim call for the 
elders of the church, and let tbem pray over bim, amiming ri: 


in the name of the Lord; and the rayer of faith ſhall favs the ; 
2 and the wa ſhall 12 bim 9 M be Have comminied # ſins 
_ they ſhall be forgiven him. 
t given Ae to 4 


een 


Ir is ſaid hs here is 4 g 
noint the ſick whom they Moe be calle to viſit in imminent dan- 
ger of death, that this precept is nor reſtrained to the apoſtolical 
age: That the application of the oyl was not only intended as ſa- 
lutary with reſpect to the bod q but what is priticipally intended 
under the new diſpenſation to the ſoul, which, as they argue lain- 
ly appears from the promiſe annex'd concerning the l af 
ping which God m ip t convey if he pleaſed, by means of this i in- 
ſtirured rite, to the ſoul, as well as he might convey, by the ſame 


means, . health to the body: having no na opt 
to reſtore men in certain yety dan Altempeis bo Kaſh 


to cute them of their ſinful 


diſpo whom 8 W 2050 the: to 
t them into a ſtate of grace or fecondiliation- to God; 15 


d it be granted therefore, this rite; as an Extraordinary meats 
of healing the fick, was to ckaſe whe there was nd longer 'occa- 
ſion for miraculous evidences, 'Whereby"the truth of chriſtiatiity | 
was to be eſtabliſhed, yet as a means appointed by God, in the o- 
ther teſpect, in order to the remilſion of fins, a8 the reaſotis 
on which it was infiiruted vod [A ever hold W To rod 
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to obſerve it till God migt 
Dr 


— alſo 
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Nd be be able to rnd 
. neg 1 alt Aa 4 8 vould be 
attend very” nary &s nece ry in the infan 
Peres more generally to evidence the truth of ie. And thar 
conſeſſedly in this reſpeR, .the reaſon upon which this tite Was 
at firſt ia a ſhort time be bf no As 


to what is —— concerning the forgiveneſs of fins, this they lay 
is occaſionally mentioned, 9 veceſſaty relation tothe 
Rl gt vich the clders of the * iche titre," and ſeems 
y to 


u r of $i words, the 
hk has pg 7 1 ho of determined by any expreſs or au- 
chentick declaration of her ſenſe: For tho ſhe condemns extreme 
Xiſed in the church of Rome, under the notion and 
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Ot the Ten Commandmones = 


9 en 21 


to o ge, is deriv'd 
richer £ Geka bn hleneſs of them, or 
from t Lav es * 99 or from boch 
theſe conkiderarionsz* and the both concur in en- 
forcing an pon the Jews to keep the 
—_— Commatidments." F855 many of theſe laws 
were, conſidered in themſelves, nktüfal and neceſſary obliga- 
tion, and all of them highly refobitble with reſpe& to the ſtate or 
condition of that people; ſo they were in common ſtill more pow- 
2 bound u - x them by the expreſs and ſpecial declaration of 
imſelf, the laſt, the moſt clear and inconteſtable authority, 
br any law can be enacted: Yet what ſtill gave a greater 


149011844 1 force 
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force to the divine anthority ee might be ſuppo- 
ſed capable of any additional N er Beds and ans ay 
ful manner of the ſanRion given to Trap [4 uu al ig: | 
Ten fink they were prblitbed, e de bf the mal 
nal and eminent itſtances of, God's revealing bis Will to, Ga 
immediately by a voice from! heaven. Serondly, chez were com- 
to writing) on two tables of ſtone ?: And, laſtly; after thoſe 
tables were broken, God en e ee them to 
be written ovet again . 
Burt the enactin r lich Jene esd 
2 2 conlider, is * 120 ret medal eg 
- GOD. ſpoke. theſe. morde, ſaying, lam the Lock why God, wi 
i thee ou of the land Ae, Hane Wer | 
Tu plain 4g of which wards js got only.to the that the 
law going to be delivered had a divine ſaoion, but alſo1o ſpecify 
the patticulat motives and reaſons. which. were prope farcher. ſy 
enfogce the obſervance of it. 
2 ſhake theſe wordt; thats, God conlidered.in 
the ſoveteign potentate; the moſt wiſe, the moſt powerful, and 
perfod being. For n ate the natural, the primary, and 
ral ideas vb enter itito the mind, gon on heating that ſacred 
and awful name pronounced. | 
Bor yet there are three patticulat chatacters of the deich. in 
theſe introductory words, which. had all of them a pos propri= 
N02 the ar ap fil 3 . oe eren 
to 4 321 at n 
s the wage Jaaa, 


5 cularly infer'd from je the eter- 
5 of 5 tht former arzrivute: with | ro- 


We as 


God. _ e is a — iver m——_ and wil 1 
Gre and to deſtroy; that he is the immortal and ee 0 King, 
abe loving God, and fledfaft-fer-ever. on 581 
Tu of | human legiſlators is tiov.only's ampotary, anil c- 
time of its continnanee very uneettaia and! precarions; 
rei & to che menen of it, as depending on the fideliey of 
abordir — e e eee ets hg 
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laws, ſometimes repealing t 


ſanction, whether perpetu 
= IT is alſo a powerful 


| ru is at any time induced to act as legiſlator; ſo is he 


liar reaſon w_ 


and of his veracity in d 


to them: Whereas he diſcover'd n to Abrabam, and there is 
all the reaſon in the world to fi 


mw under that appellation, 


* 3 * 


reaſonableneſs or equity of their own 
em, at other times aming a power 
of diſpenſing with chem, or where that cannot nn, a privilege 
of conniving at the breach of tben. 08; 
« Tn1s vihbly renders the obligations 60 Geil cee of leſs 
force and ſi wy avg But as the juſt power of God, who is the 
ſame eſters , to day, and for ever, cannot be ſo eluded; neither 
can he be miſtaken in the reaſons upon which his laws receive theit 
7 intended to ovligeg or for che time, 

-* tk 3 S171 Tl | 
motive to obedience; has: as God is im- 
mutable in himſelf, and with 2 to the reaſons upon which 
ſo vich re- 
ſpect to the promiſes (for the caſe of his threatning does not here 
o properly fall under 9 which are annexed to his laws. 


timents concerning the 


which he originally pr 


His words are true and his counſels faithfulneſs and truth. He ii ibe 
fanhfull God which keepeth mercy and covenant wb: dena lave 


bim and keep his commandments. n lung all: 
Uron this conſideration the iferent Gans: of . l 
vine laws to oblige is very obſerveable. A firm adherence to the 
duties preſcribed is ſo far from entitling men to the proper rewards 
of obedience, that they ſometimes expoſe them, and ſuch caſes 
are not very uncommon, to obloquy: and ill treatment. 
| Tro' the motives to religious obedience, whenever God is 
2 to interpoſe by any ſpecial authority to command ir, may 
infer d in general from his name Jeborab; yet there is a pecu- 


iven in reſpect to the Jews, why this name was 
mentioned in theſe words een the delivery of the ren com- 
mandments to them. \ 
Und this appellation God diſcover®: bimſelf 5 
e both of his Te to perform hat he had — 
gn ing to perform it. But tho. Gos had 
made good many particular promiſes to Abrobam, yet the: great 
and general promiſe of bleſſing his numerous feed was-neveran fo 
hand and eminent a manner Mura, Fg as in the-detiverance of 
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Tris ee may enable 68 10 —— — 
the holy ſcripture, wherein there appears to be ſome 
God * by Maſes to the people of -[fael; that he was — 
to their fathers by the name of the God of Abrabum the Gad of 
Iſaac, and of Jacob, but by his name Jehovah he was not known 
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culty ſeems to be} chat the name Jebouab, by nch, od made | 


himſelf knoun to Abrabam and the fathers, — his power 
and deſign to accompliſh the | 
cetning the proſperity of his ſeed; but as this promiſe as'to' fo 
conſiderable an import of it vas actually made good in the: delives 


rance of that people, God by fo remarkable an interpoſition of 


his providence, who was known to their fathers under that name, 
was now made known to themſelves 3 4 and in pad L 
| Lam the Lord, or I am Jehovah, thy elo ons 18114 
Tuis declaration of God in favour ve rear the haelt, 
only by way of repetition, ſtill confirms them in the alſirances of 
his ſpecial farour and N ae towards them: et it may in- 
Jeed be be juſtly conceiy* porting a ſtronger evidence of God's 
fayourable diſpoſition woke + Wap F ohm that ſimply of the 
name Jebovab, tho he was originally on, 
phatically made knowu to them by this name: Which denoting 
his immutability both with reſpect to his duration, his promiſes 
and deſigns, is a very ſtrong motive both of obedience to his com 
mands, and of dependence on his will. But when he ſays to Hſraell 
Jam thy God, this diſcovers the ſpecial favour he had, . his in- 
tention to protect and make them a happy people, whether he 
had made any expreſs ptomiſe, or by any other method ſignify'd 
his intention to that end or not. To be a God to any 1 to 
be every thing that can be hop'd or deſir'd; it is to be a pro- 
tector, a father, a- friend; à counſellour, an exceeding great re- 
ward. Whatever advantage, whatever acts of benefitence can ariſe 
from any of theſe relations or characters, or from any other, they 
are all included in this appellation of b .¹ã² God. He who is traly 
intereſted in it, has nothing to fear which infinite wiſdom or power 
can perſotm, but every thing to hope that infinite power and 
wiſdom, mov d by an Aare goodneſa, ean effect: The Jews, in 
ſhort, were more peculiarl intereſted in theſe words, as God had 
choſen them to be a ſpecial above all r pod] 
which, were an Ihe face-of dhe err. 
HO brought thee: Thee land of emp. a8 bf the boſs of 
2. 4 311 197 $7 803! 29 FRE Ain, 2 Tow 
. this was amd e Aire tho the circum- 
ſtances of it, as evidences of the divine interpoſition, exceeded all 
ene which had ever happen d in the world; thoꝰ it was ſtill 
freſh in the — — yet they were ſo apt to for- 
et the great things which God had done for them, thht at the 
| of his laws, and by way of immediate introduction to that 
law. == Bark his eternal power and godhead is more immediate 
ewe he ihought proper FE aan of ſo. — 


- and 


promiſe made to him cbn- 


e e | 


and now more em. | 
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This indeed was a molt wiſe method at once to preſerye among 


them a juſt idea of his power, . towards hi | 
N 2 A motive very 4 


had done for them by 


| pear there are others only of 


reducible ta theſe laws, 1 ſhall not conteſt this 
is a ſhorter way of reducing, if ſuch a reduction 
or was here intended by 


dation of all our reaſoning upon 


. of all the particular. rules of morality 
new us the 


F of morality after a 
wy but ſtill, I ſay, how regular or "juſt dever his ſtructure be, 


And cheer f are be the de 
were a nęceſſity of reducing moral law to the detca- 
8 methodically from the nature and 
atttibutes af God upon 
N proofs of morality in all its branches, 


"Ti Dum Bot 


and to leave it in ſo conſpicuous a Tope as 2 = ns monument 


to all ſucceeding generations of his ſpecial. favour to that people: 


Tu * I would: draw tom what has ho bets 10 b 

that the following laws were enacted in reference to the particular 
| Rare of the Jews; that God in the ſanQion he gives to them re- 
preſents himſelf as their God, and faunds the motives of obedience 


© ka fr den bp and the mates of grarinde for whar he 
tue of it. 

Vi are therefore to conſider theſe laws as peculiarly affeRing 
the Jews, and del n'd for a rule of life to them. And in this 


view, tha? ſeveral of them are of moral obligation, yet it will ap- 


poſitive and temporary inſtitution, 
and that all of them indeed were r TH s Ig reſpedt - 


| eis a perfect ſyſtern | 
* it rr | 
man, whether in r to God, his neighbour, or him 2 


— But hs 
d be neceſſary 
God, the Whole moral law, and that is 
under the head of the firſt commandment. For ſuppoſing the 
exiſtence of God, the moral and other perſections of his nature 
vill evidently be deduc'd from it, uhich are indeed the true foun- 
the fabyect and duties of morality ; 
diſtinct ngtion of which the knowledge 
will 1 eu leſs'uſe” to 

force of them. SIGH 
I do not 1 yr gan na IG yd his chonghi 
to the ſtudy o meraphyſi cks . ſeveral ſub- 
fine, and edifyiag man- 


a clear and 


and without 


ie ſtands without this: uſeful inoblalgeva s foundation much more 
weak and precarious. Or ih e | 
bold to affirm, 4 is ere cally 


the — aw oo would facceed 


he who without * the nature 1 of God, 
bar ſhould 


\ 
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ſhould go about to reduce the ſevyeral branches of it to the com- 
mandments in particular. l TIR ii 20 90 1 111 34 vel Ai nt f ; 3 
Tut motal precepts laid dewu in the Goſpel are very plain and 
dear of themſelves, and yet even cliriſtians differ as to the moral 
obligation of ſome of them: This may ſerve to ſhew in general 
how ineffectual bare rules are to lnſtruct men fully in the nature of 
their duty, without a capacity of reducing: thoſe rules to the pro- 
per principles out of which they ariſe, ee. 
Bur there is ſtill leſs neceſſity of conſideriug the decilogue, or 

any part of it,” as ati entire ſyſtem of the moral law, or of reducing 
all the other branches of morality to one or more of its articles, my 

as our Lord has ſo fully and clearly explain'd them in his excellent | | 


, " 


x * 


ſermon upon the mount. oat fn Dahl 
I I fall therefore in my diſcourſe upon the decalogue confine my 
ſelf to conſider the ſeveral parts of it, as having a peculiar relation' 
fo the Jews, to whom, and for whofe ſake and inſtruction it was 
originally deliver d. 1 1 250 211 ? re 7 1 Wü Jun unt, 4079 46 7 
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"\HESE words are delivered in the form of a prohibition, yet 
ia the natural ſenſe and deſign of them, they ſuppoſe and 
require ſomething poſitive. For the end of God as the {-gilaror N 
and governor of his people Hael could not be perfectly accounted 85 Er 

for, if inſtead. of preſcribing any rule of faith or worſhip in re- 
ſpect to himſelf, he had only prohibited them to worſhip other, 
or as ſome render the original, ſtrange or foreign Gods, But tho? 
this interpretation, when we conſider that the 5 Hi had ſtill a re- 
troſpect towards the Gods of Ægypt, may be ſuppoſed very agreea- 
ble to the intention of God in delivering this law, yet I ſhall not | 
contend about a critical conſtruction of the words, but explain them 185 a 
according to the verſion now commonly received, and as the ſeptu- a 
agint explains, what God declares concerning himſelf on another , 
occaſion, I am He, and there is no God with me, no God but me 
or beſide me: I 448] The ſcribe in the Goſpel expreſſed him- 
ſelf after the ſame manner to our Lord, Maſter, thou haſt ſaid the 
th, for there is one God, and there is no other but he, 
SI wr ___ eee e 
„e du an df. Mark ai. . 
Vor. I. RES 3 
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I, the words then were ooly a caution 10 the Jews againſt ido+ 
latry, if they required no 1 tive act of faith or duty o be per- 
formed to the true God, the great deſign of God in this precept, 
of Jehovab, of the Lord, of the God of 1/gel, wayld be evidently 
— PREY re. e 15 
troductory to this precept, he muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed in deli- 
veting it ta preſcribe a religious rule to the //aelaes, not merely 
excluſive of other Gods, but, in the primary deſign of jt, termi» 
e Gels AS] Meh of orartiiro 0” 
» „  - $a that in this precept two propoſitions are plainly contain d. 
I. Tu: firſt negative, that the //-ge//tes. were got to worſbip a · 
i ny falſe or foreign Gods, 1601 n vil other ſhe d 2: 
1 Il. Tus ſecond poſitive, that they were to worſhip the true God, 
or according ag the words of the Palmilt, u hove the l. 
Tur t caſonableneſs of each propoſition is founded in the uni- 
ty of the divine nature: For if their be no other Gods but one, 
as what is not cannot be the object of religious faith or worſhip, 
Gods, or to direct any act of worſhip towards them. Again, if 
there be but one God, as thq idea of God includes infinite power, 
goodneſs, wiſdom, and juſtice, with a ſovereign right of dominion 
over men, and every thing that is excellent and adorable, every 
thing that can be the object of faith and worſhip; what can be more 
reaſonable, or rather more neceflary than that all faith and worſhip 
ſhould ſolely and for ever terminate in him? © 
Ta unity of the Godhead is not, as I conceive, directly aſſerted 
in this precept, tho' it follows by an obvious eonſe e, as a neciſ- 
fary doctrine from it: For ſuppoſing more Gods than one, ve muſt 
ſuppoſe them equally perfect and adorable; equally the objects of 
divige worfhip'in general: I do not ſpeak eoncerning ſach acts of 
worthip as arg founded in a ſenſe of benefits received, and ariſe from 
any ſpecial engagements or relation; but fuch acts of 'homage and 
adoration as are due to a being of infinite perfection abſt cou 


ſidered as ſuch. * 5 . 4 by 125 wo n 
Deo an impoſſible ſuppoſition, according to the way ſpeak- 
= . ing in the hole, that there are 15 GO 6 fl erſect beings 
* 8 than one; no one, whatever peculiar relation he might have o 
$ any people, could by virtue of that relation have or — 4 right 
* of excluding the belief or worſhip in general of the reſt. And 
| therefore as he who is confeſſedty God does here exclude ſuch be- 
| PT, lief and wor ſhip in reſpect to all other being and as he eannot for- 
| 3 that reaſon becauſe he is God, the oO | claim or er- 
1 ce iſe an unjuſt power, it evidently folloys from this precept, had 


1 


* 
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he go where cle / declar' chi fundamental eruch, that be 


#5 Cad alan. 
1 Wurrusa che Jews apply'd thentfelves to PR the common 
philolophicely of the unity we cannot abſolutely determine; 
to. idolatry, and love of a pompous exterior religi- 


. = rather ar argument chat they were not much given ro ab- 
ſtract or curious ſpeculations: It was ſufficient to anſwer the end 


| of this precept if they eithet belie d the unity of the Godhead 


the conſequence, before obſerv'd, neteſſatily flowing from & ive 


INDEED as to the philoſophical arguments ,of chis e they 


upon the credit of an authentick Ron or the reſtimovy 
other exprels revelation in ſcripture. 


I doubt not they may be deduc'd ie fo cleur and diſtinct a manner 
as to render it obvious and intelli igible to all capacities; yet it is 
complain d of among the 2 at ate wanting, that no ſach 
argument has been yet pr —— 

none of the philoſo — the unity as yet 1 

are in themſelves clearly concluſire, or ſufficient to ſatisfy ev 

| perſons of greater capacity and extent of mind; how — 
the . Biol upon which ſuch ar; 

themſclves:, And therefore they 


the unity 
proofs are very full and inconteſtable ; thus God declares 
ear O Iſrael the Lord our God is one Lord: And 


by * Moyes, 
by the + prophet 


and I know no aber: And by the plalmiſt, + Among the gods there 
are none like unto thee O Lord. «Thou art God alone. 

Ix remains to be enquir d, im order to our bavinge diflin@ine- 
tion of what is poſitive in this commandment, whereia the faith 
and worſhip which we owe to the true God do conſiſt, or what ir 


is to believe in and worſhip the true God as fach. As to the as Z 


of faith, of inward homage or adoration, they import tho hi 


| eſteem, honour,/ and awe of him, an entire dependence on his 


viſdom, and ſabmiſſion to his will, whether in the active or paſſive 
inflances of obedience; they r that we ſhould confider him 
as the moſt excellent and of beings in himfſelf, the moſt 
amiable and beneficene in relationito us, and that every thought 
of our minds, and every motion of our hearts ſhould be perfectly, 
and at all times, conformable to theſe ſentiments: Which ougin 
alſo to be enpreſed, ſo far as we are capable of expteſſing them, 
Md pin — by — — © 
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Den vi. 4. — 


Pal. lxxxvi. 8, OS,” ; 
. God, 


. * 


thit 


are founded may be in 

ink it a much ſafer-way, and 
which. removes, all difficulties at once, to refolve this doctrine of | 
into the teſtimony of divine revelation. And here the * 


| I/atah, Beſides me there it no God, beſides me there is none elſe, | 


* * 
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God, by offering up our praiſes, our prayers; and thankſoivinos 
to a Gerig due 8 with reſpet to every monk 111 
bears any proper or ſpecial relation to him, hether things or per- 
ſons, or places of his worſhip: In a word, by ſhewing our her 
ready on all occaſions, both in the more eaſy or difficult inſtances 
of our duty, to obey him, and to do all thoſe things, without re- 
ſerve or reluctance, which he has in general commanded us, as 
the particular occaſions of reducing them to act are offer d. 
So far the ſpirit and reaſon of A0 ler may be ſuppos d to ex- 
tend to all perſons in the world; yet there vere two ſpecial conſi- 
derations, upon which God might be induced to promulge it to the 
, Dunne the time of their ſojourning in Aigypr they had been 
much corrupted in their * notions, and had even turned 
from the living God to the idols of that countrey, for which they 
ſtill expreſs'd a ſtrong inclination to return to the worſhip of; and 
did on certain occaſions actually introduce it; for which diſpoſition 
and apoſtaſy they are ſo frequently reproved both by Mo/es and the 
ſucceeding prophets. So that it was ighly agreeable to the wi 
dom of God, in order to retain that people in his ſervice, that hi 
ſhould caution them againſt the worſhip, which they were ſo much 
addicted to, of falſe Gods; a crime ordinarily preſſed the me- 
taphor of adultery, as denoting not only a deſertion of the true 
God, but a deſertion in direct breach of flicks" and the ſolemn co 
venant into which they had entered with him, 
SoM are of opinion indeed, that the whole ritual law of the 
Jews was enacted in oppoſition to idolatry ; particularly the learn- 
ed Dr. Cudworth, who produces a great variety of arguments "Y 
py his opinion, and many of which are themſelves ſupported 
at leaſt on very great and ſpecious appearances''of reaſon.” if this 
was the great end of the ritual law, it was a very wiſe inſtitution 
of God to conſult and purſue the ſame end, in his inſtitutions of a 
moral nature. ||» be 10 9943 om off birent to. f tc 


Tas Jews were not only prone at the time, 'whetithe Decalopue 
was promulged, to an idolatrous worſhip, but they were of a ago 
ſition which inclined them, after ſo many miracles done in their fa- 8 
vour, to diſtruſt the 8 and power of the true God, and e- 

ven to murmur againſt him. It was highly neceſſary therefore to 
remind them, at the head of All other laws, Wide Ag fideliry, 
dependence, and gratitude, which they owed to their deliverer, 25 
the true God ſtill = able to ſave, or if they provoked him, 

0 


to deſtroy: As 7 © argues, If ye forſake the Lord, and ſerve 
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This fel nov me ants he a avon: ded, e ikeneft of e 
any thing that is in beaven above , or that. is in the, earth beb nn 
. neath, or that is in the water under the earth, © | | 


Thow ſhalt not bow down aby felf to them, | hot ſerve them, po wy 

Ho thy God am a jealous God, viſiting the iniquity, of the fathers 

one children, unto the. third and, fourth enen 1 them: 
SE. bail bio not a ond 4 261 

And ſhewing — wnto „ee of them that Ine me . tee 


OD having in ths former precepr ſppeify's the object of 5 
ligious ben vortp, does here prohibm the irregular manner of 
Ne it; which yet had generally obtain'd in the world, and 

; which the _ rs ppc were too mach en to com- 

i 10 
* have £ from the Alden! Kalb too | precepts wie 


to the ſame hg — eſpecially from the teaſom anner d to the 
latter of them; which appears common er equally applicable to 
both, that they ought not to be ſeparated under two diſtiact heads: 
But I follow the order according to whieh the aneient churob, 
Jewiſh and chriſtian, receiv'd' them, and moſt of the reforms 
churches tilt retaim them: The Lavkerats reduce Gs and 
divide the lautet . 

 ORFGEN indeed, aud St. l vat to ee ſenſe! of 
| all and the reſt of the yr do alſo unite them; and 1 85 

d Pl laber owa certain occaſion follows the commot diviſion; _ 
Which is: particularly Ty the authoriry of + Jo/ephus. 


Tax reaſon which St. Auguſ 1 chat ſeems! -. | 
more generally have heir oi ar- nen * of wy Baby * Be . 
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vice to thoſe who now cite and alledge ic. He ya 700 it more 
commodious to reduce the commandments of the firſt table, relating 
to the worſhip of God, to three, in regard to the ſame number of 
perſons in the unity of the godhead: This way of arguing from 
allegorical alluſions ſometimes led this Father, and frequently Origen, 
into notions and proofs of the doctrines which they aſſerted, which 
were very extraordinary, and which will by no means bear a ſtrict 
7 8 1 

Tuis method, tho' it has been very N aan made uſe of 
againſt theſe and other Fathers, vith à deſign to expoſe them, 
ought not however to detract from the force of mir arguments 
when they reaſon after a more juſt manner, or from thoſe many 
beauties which are interſpers'd and ſhine throughout their works. 
Bur it is not of ſo neceſſary importance to enquire, whether 
theſe two precepts ought to be ſeparated, or if the latter be only 
a branch of the firſt, as what is the 1 end and fignification 
of it. The beſt way of diſcovering which, is certainly to conſſdet 
it as a law given to the Jews, and to aſſign, if we are able, the 
ſpecial reaſons, upon which it was given to them 
Ix appears from what has been ſaid already, that the Jes up 
their return out of Ægypt did not eaſily efface the tipreſſions- 
which they had receiv'd in favour of the Acne deities and rites 
of worſhip. | „ . 

As the firſt commandment was deſign'd to determine their cic⁊ᷓ 
upon the true and only object of divine worſhip, in eproßtieg ef 
idols; the ſecond was deſign'd to regulate the manner of worſhipping} 
him, particularly by interdicting all ſenſible; repreſentations; he“ 
ther of himſelf, or of any ſuppos d co-ordinate or inferior deities, 
with all the external homage and devotion which were: commonly 
paid to ſuch repreſentations. | Picks) ans 


. 
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As this was a rule —— adapted to correct the errors where - 
with the Jews were prepoſſeſs d at that time relating to religious 
worſhip, it has been made a queſtion how far it is of ſtandingland 
moral obligation to the reſt of mank ine. 
As to that branch of it whereby the Jews were prohibited to 
make to themſelves any graven image, or the likeneſs of any thing 

in heaven or in earth, it has been thought the prohibition/\was 
not in che nature of it, univerſally obliging; and that it only oblig d 
even that people by virtue of God's — inſtitution, 
Legiſlator, and by right of his ſovereign authority, might reſtrain 
them in regard to e — were under, and for their 
own good, from ſuch uſages as had otherwiſe nothing in themſelves 
directly criminal: It being in the power even of the civil magi- 
' ſtrate to limit ſubjects in the uſe of t oſe common liber ties, which 
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tho not culpable in themſelves, yet under certain circumſtances, 
ot particular emergencies, are apprehended to be incommodious, 
or of ill conſequence to them. 10011060 4 eee e 
Nay, tis queſtion'd whether- this precept againſt the uſe of 
images oblig'd the Jews themſelves, any farther than their worſhip 
vas intended to be directed to them, or terminated in them. For 
no reaſon can be aſſign'd from the nature of the my why our ideas 
of any object may not be as well excited or expreſs d by occaſion ' 
of outward and ſenſible reſemblances, as by words, or writing, or 
even by the power of our own. imaginatipn,  - + + 
So that if it were not, as ſome have contended, allowable to the 
Jews to have pictures among them of any kind, not even thoſe f 
their family or friends; this law will be granted to have been in 
that reſpe& obligatory to them only, and that as a law of mere po- 
ſitive inſtitution. Freter 4 nt ir Mun 208 e en 
Tuxxz is more difficulty in reſolving, whether it be contrary to 
any branch of the moral law to make uſe of images or pictures in 
order to aſſiſt our devotions, or for any other pious end; and par- 
ticularly in places more eſpecially conſecrated to divine worſhip- 
Ir ſuch images or pictures were abſolutely, or in their ou na- 
ture unlawful, if it were a breach of the moral law on any occaſi- 
on, or in any place to make uſe of them to ſome pious or religi - 
xs end, God, whoſe nature is in all the moral perfections of it a 
law to himſelf, could not have erected the Cherubim in the tem- 
ple: Except it ſhould be ſaid, which will be equally inconvenient, 
they were erected in that ſacred place to no ſacred or religi- 
ous end. | * Alz⸗ | yin and 


Tut is a paſſage in Mr. Thorndike very pertinent to this ar- 
gument, © It is far more reaſonable to ſay, that the Cherubim 
« the brazen ſerpent, the bulls, and other images in Solomon's': 
temple, were no breaches of the ſecond commandment, than 

to lay, that God did diſpenſe with his own precept in thoſe - 

e caſcs. —It is manifeſt that the Jews allow'd pmekind of imagery, - 

« and that the publick authority of that nation or religion 1 

never diſpenſe with that, which God's law had prohibited, but 
« it is manifeſt on the contrary, that it did, and might re- 

Train that which God's law had licens d; to ſet a: hedge about 
the law, and keep the people farther from breaking it. Now 
their reſtraints tie not chriſtians but Jews, and therefore it is 

“ manifeſt that the church is ty'd no farther than there can ap- 

xar danger of idolatry, 210i, i 5thbl tad 
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preſentations, or of reli ve great 
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, to much ſuperſtition; or now to idolatry itſelf: Where the in- 
conveniences ariſing from the abuſe of — are greater in | 

| Ss tion than the advantages of uſing ther in a regular” and pious man- 
43 nner would be; there no doubt the church h 


as. an authority of in- 
ter ling, and ought ! to wenne garde reſtraining the uſe of 


them. . F 
onde chal, defi Rafe Gor! 


Bor Ne 


3 | hive. aliey- ace eee co 1 ake our ideas of 1. prod 
[- they repreſent more lively and ſtrong, as the bread and wine in the 


' ſacrament are more lively and ſtrong repreſentations of Chriffs 
broken, and of his bloo4: ſhed for us; Thee ahi aſe 4 2 
neither condemn d by reaſon, by ſeriprure, or Ws ſenſe of our own . 
church in par 3 on 1 Bal 4 0 YOV9D 1 * 
5 Ix pts the genera anne wid 9 cd ndi 4. 
| I. vice and ſpiriinal objects; ſo little accuſtom'd: 22 e 
4 . odr to the contemplation of naked truth, that it is of great uſe both 


„ towards gaining their attention, and raiſing their affections, towards 
| | refealding their memory, and ſometimes in order to their informa - 
| on, to cloath truth in a viſible dreſs, and bring it down as near 
12 to their ſenſes: This was the end for which our Lord 


ſo often to:the „ e in parables, which were nothing elſe 


— ſimilitudes borrow'd from the ordinar ry and common occurren- 
ces of life, or which, might naturally be ſuppoꝶ d to occur.” Now 
there can be no reaſon hy an image may not be conveyed to the 
mind by . An or things as well as by words, except what is grounded 


upon the 1 conſequences Which are likely to follow y from 
1 the uſe of * or e But theſe conſequences being ac- 
5 | _ cidental, and from the nature of the thin 


0 
themſelves, it is, —_— is 2 þ contend for) matter of N 
. whether the church ſhould exerciſe a diſtretionary power towards 
—_ preventing ſuch conſequences. 
= 1 would' nor be thought to advance — 5 alla kere 
apology for the many. e e 
1 tt, cin to this N — upon thoſe who live in com- 
>. munion with arch of j ay Prayers of invocation; or any 
| | . direct addreſs ads to an ima 


e, which ſuppoſes any ſalutary inhe- 
rent virtue in it, are certainly breaches of this law, and lie againſt 
the moral reaſon, ſo far, as we. conſider. it of moral obligation, 


L * 8 * nc it is founded; becauſe this is to attribute a homage, a 
= : power, 


by way of 
uperſtitious practices in rela- 
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por K 17 hom Lad prerogative of Fees 2 
Col: k is in Melt terms to give his glory to ü and to 
have other 
cept,” beſides hum. 5 Rot 9 l2 
Wulrutt 4 "unde? of perſons i in communlon wich the 
church of Rome are not really chargeable on ſeveral, or on all 
theſe accounts 
ſtron ſoever the charge of corruption may ſie in many teſpects 
that church, we ought, I conceive, in juſtice to 22 
between the practice and the ſtated principles of it. 


4 * 4 
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Tut is no neceſſity of heightening a a W grounds 


whereof are in general too evident, by applying ir to any particu- 
lar inſtance, where it is not very well and diſtinctly founded. Now 


tho the practice of the church of Nome in reſpe to the ſubject 


by 


not 11 to excuſe, and ſcarce any of them to j ren yet they 
fay this charge bught not to affect that church, conſider'd iricty 
as a church; as being founded on-certain'diforders contrary ro c. 
known nales ef kr Aud diſorders do, aud will ſometimes happen 
in the beſt fegulated ſocieties / They the council of Trent, 


argue, 
to which they appeal, as to the ſtanding rule of their faith nd 
worſhip, is ſo far from authorizing or approving any undue or ſu- 


perſtitious uſe of images, that the words of it relating to this ar- 
ticle are drawn up in terms; than which none can be more 158 
per to prevent or correct the abuſe of them. 181 
Tur en forbid *2bat we ſhould believe awy 8 or bur 
tue in them,” for w whith they ought to be dear, % OE = 
fan of mer t & Pes any rruſt in them.” Y amt”! 
Wurrutt all external acts of reverence ee an image as 
bowing down'ito it, or kneeling before it, is condemt'd in the 
moral 3 ig! this corn we —_— of a diſtinct 
_ queſtion; '''Thar/the Jeu were r to make an 
images, or when made to uſe chemo ior end] is a matter beyon 4 


nataral reaſon whether ſuch outward acts of reverence 
be of themſelves directly ſinſul: Provided they terminate in the 


obſect repreſented by thoſe i images] and chat ſuch ovject bein irſelf 


[ute diſtipction kindes ah Wegen of and; and of all 
otlier created beings whatever, God having expreſſly declar'd that 
WAS nö. gue n — 1 ne * char thou 'fhalt 2 2 


be T's | 1 4 2 n 4. 1 
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gods, in hy fenſe Long N MCI ot reger k- | 


I hall not here particularly * — ; bur ſtill, how | 


under conſideration is ſuch, as many of their oi members can- 


212 6 but it is thought not altogether ſo clear from any prin 
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th the Pian and Seaitians are obli 


ſignifications of our inward: ſentimenits towards him, than in bew : 


ing towards the altar, in regard the ſacrifice of his death is there 


in a ſpecial and ſignificant manner repreſ ented;/ or in ſhewiog auy 
* ſigns of — when we take the Bible — f 
Here it is ſaid the altar is only an occaſional means of expreſſing 
our inward adoration wt cant geſturt towards ĩt, as the Bible 
is of expreſſing our regard for the eternal truths chntain'd in itt 


Tux argue farther, there is nothing in the natural renſon of 


things to determine us againſt the law ſulneſs of expreſſing out ſen- 
timents by actions, or by occaſion of any external object, as well 
as by words; where we are under no poſitive prohibition to har 
end, as confefſedly we are not oblig d by any lam given td dhe 
Jews fo far as it was poſitive, or not founded in the natural 
of things, F oy of 5:17 harley 16 nora 


veable into a principle of natural reaſon, and is chereſore matter 
of moral obligation; that it is found by experience ſenſible images 
and repreſefitations, when made the objects of external votſip do 


miniſter oecaſion to very ſuperſtitious, abd ſometimes to idolattous 


2 ; thar the lively repreſentatĩion of our Lord in the bleſſtd 
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Ccrament does, in particular, ſuperſede: the neceſſity: of any other 
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Takt is a great deal of force in theſe arguments, and they 


G 


deſerve, rey; yell. to. be conkder'd; yer ill: rheygears the quritign 
25 3, matter of expctliency,or prudence ; the rales whereof vary al. 
Fun to the different circumſtances of time, of places, and per- 
ſons, but do not ſuppoſe, what they are brought in proof of, con- 
ſider d in itſelf, or in a ſtrict ſenſe, to be matter of moral and im- 
E ( 

| 1 Tus E is ſome force in the very reaſon annex'd to this. | aw ; 75 A 
T ihe Lord thy God am a jealous God, to few, that ic was peculiarly 
calculated forthe Rar o the Jews, The Moſaic fi on N re 


preſeared by ſeveral metaphorical allaſions in ſcripture as a contract = 


of marriage between God and his people. It has been obſery'd be- 
fore, chat their apoſtaſy to falſe gods is frequently expreſs'd by 
adultery: There are other very. ſtrong and ſignificative expreſſions 
to denote the ſame crime, which it is not here neceſſary to repeat. 
God knowing the diſpoſition they were in, that he might more 

effectually ſecure and engage their fidelity, declares, 4 Jealpof of 
them, and that the reſtraint he had laid upon them from the uſe 
of any, corporeal image or repreſentation in their religious worſhip, 
was founded in that reaſon: Now jealouſy is a alte char does 
not only conſult. what methods ought to be taken in ſtrict juſtice 
to prevent the natural occaſions, of it, but what reſtraints, even as 
to. 24 otherwiſe lawful. and innocent, may be proper to 
that ei ere al TOTS d pet zi GHOST eig hoe 11g} bag 
0 caution the Jews more particularly againſt che breach of their 
faith, whereby they ſtood engaged to forſake all other gods, aud 


to have no commerce with them in any kind, there is a diſtinct e. 


numeration of thoſe Tae the world, . which. had ſererally ſup-. 
ply'd great ſore of the pagan deities, the heavens, ; the carth, and 

tha, iezs ; ape Nag 2 ned alſo, 7 270 is great probabi fy 
in ſuppoſing, with a deſign to remind the Jeus that the gods 0 
the nations were indeed the creatures ab che true God; This, I ſay, 


appeared in a more full and diſtinct light, by ſp 4 4 


ral parts of the world which God had made, if he had o 
repreſented himſclf as the Creator of the world in general, and 
therefore it is obſcryable that upon the inſtitution of the ſabbath 
in memory of the creation, the ſame. viſible parts of the world 
| are par ti arly enumerated. | | | Ai FT Oi [$26 8 Sf Ai n 
r e rhjs lay did in the Prin- 
cipal, if not the only deſign, of God's enacting it here, refpegz 
ments, ſeyetally annexed to the obſervance or tranſgreſſion of ir, 
TI covenant into which God entered with * e 7 


founded ſo much on temporal conditions, that it has been que- 
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"= ſtoned whether in the tenor of it any reſpe& was had to the dif- 
| ferent circumſtances of a future ſtare. Bur however God might di- 
| penſe the bleſſings or evils of the preſent life to that people, in 
conſequence of a particular and federal engagement with them, 
yet in the ordinary courſe of bis 3 we do not find any 
ſoch ſenſible diſcrimination of wicked or profane men, eſpecially 
which is continued to their poſterity as is here declared agreeable 
to the ſettled order of divine providence in relation to the Jews, 
neither are good men, thoſe who ſerve God faithfully, thoſe who 
worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth, always diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 
vantages of this Fife: But the obſervation of Solomon holds ſtill or- 
dinarily true, that he who ſacrificetb, is as be who ſacrificeth not. 
Bur perhaps of all the religious diſtinctions of men in this 
world, there is the leaſt evidence that this ſanction was deſigned 
to extend to chriſtians. The condition indeed of the new cove- 
nant is of a ſuperior, and far more excellent nature to that which 
vas made with the Jews; this covenant we are aſſured is pe en 
upon better promiſes: Not that chriſtians in a faithfull di charge of 
| | of life; but 


eir duty may not hope for the temporal bleſſin 
then whether God ſhould diſpenſe thoſe bleſſings depends not on 
any ſpecial contract he has made in the Goſpel, but on parti- 
cular reaſons of his wiſdom and neſs, which in order to at- 
tain the principal end of the chriſtian diſpenſation, his grace here, 
and a future ſtate of glory to which it is = arative, ſometimes de- 
termines him to make the beſt and moſt faithfull of his ſervants, 

, to all the external circumſtances of the preſent life, of all men 
moſt miſerable. | nee, . 
Fo which reaſon I cannot think that ſome great men in our 
church, who have inſiſted very much on the temporal rewards of 

virtue, have really done religion in general, the good ſervice they 

intended: For good men who have made it their endeavour to 
live righreouſly, ſoberly, and godly in rhis preſent world frequent- 
ly experience that they have the leaſt ſhare in theſe rewards, are 
ape either to ſuſpect what teſtimonies ſoever they have given of 
ei 
elſe 


r ſincerity, yet they were not at the bottom really ſincere; or 

elſe to queſtion the truth of that diſpenſation, which is ſo com- 

3 EH monly obſerv'd' to fail, in what is afſerted to be a ſpecial and 

* — ] ↄ A ˙ r 

| : e Tu I vill not ſay therefore, that the temporal rewards of vir- 
tue ought never to be urged as a' motive to enforce the ice 

of it, yet I preſume to ſay, this is a ſubject which requires greater 

caution than has been always obſerv'd by divines, in the manage- 
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_ might — — ill effects of this doctrine, witea ea too an my 
ly St andiftinaly delivered, with ue wielkeg men;/ in 
ſtrengthening their prejudices either againſt the belief of a pro- 

vidence, or the truth of the chriſtian revelation, but having ſpo- 
nn to this 4. 67 a otchſfon;” 1 ſhall not here reſume - 
| " ſhall but A one thing bote N e "this 1 and that 
is on occaſion of the difficulty, ac it has been thought, of re- 
conciling the proceedings of God towards the children of wicked 
men for the of their parents, vith the rl of — 


Bur this may be ſy accounted fx, iQ 1 ſhall. endeavor 
do it in few words, - . / 

. Go as abſolute Lord and. governor of 0 . 4 50 
1 right 10 do accordiog to bis well among. the inbabizants of the 


earth; ts ll r 46 make ale, to wonnd or to heal, to bring down. 
ta the 


cline 


ave or to bring . eee may in- 
im not to viſit che fins of cha fathers. upon the children, 
yes whether he hold do tr wa; wot properly a conſideration 
* juſtice. | For he may certainly 8 the ee 
ſinfal hy ny is the ſame ſeverit 7. 48 
he might have done in caſe their parents had not ſinned, 

Nsz1T#zs indeed is his proccedute in ſuch a manner any a ar- 

1 againſt his goodneſs; for according to the very nature o 
attribute, ſuppoſing the acts of it free, he can be under no 

antecedent obligation from it, to act or not to a in ſuch a part 
cular manner. 
2. As God . proprie ietor of ab chime: he may 

altly, if he pleaſcs, diſpoſſeſs * — of what deſcends to them 
py itance from wicked. parents; why ſhould. we diſpute his 
right of exerciſing that power towurds the children of ac | 
rents, vhich he may, and does often exerciſe towards the C 
of the beſt and moſt religious parents? 

Le what children ſucceed to by inheritance, was anjuſty ac- 
quited, the juſtice. of providence in depriving them of it is ſtill 
more evident; they can have no imaginable. right to continue in 
poſſeſſion of that, which in ſtrict propriety belongs to another. 

THz nz are other reaſons given to juſtify. this iotermination. of 
God againſt wicked men, and their but theſe are ſuffi= 
cient to account in general for the realoaablencl and nice of i 5 
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m, 1 Wap not "MY the name of the Lord thy God 5 beg, - for the 
"Lord ws nor hold 125 3 TM ry his n to in n 
E 1 ** again a precept, oP a commination n added 88 


W enforce it: The precept may be explained either in oppo-, 
ſition to perjury, or to common ſwearing ; the original is capable 
of being render'd, hou ſhalt "nor bring the name of the Lord thy 
God to vanity or to a the; in this ſenſe as vanity tts a lye, 
vhich it does very properly, the words do mote eee 
falſe oaths, as confirming a lye with the Haben and oſt aggra- 
vating circumſtance whereof it is capable, that of à ſolemii appeal 
to God for the truth of it, or for the teal exiſtence of whar is not, 
than which an higher act of impiety cannot be committed, if we 
conſider an oath as a religious act, nor of injury to civil ſociety; 
if we conſider it as a teſt of our ſincerity with reſpect to the mu- 
tual engagements we enter into, or as it is defgu d for confirma- 
tion towards an end of all friſe. te ag 
An oath is a religions act, imp oO a ſelemu a peal to God, 
that we are ſincere in what we! aſſert, that we will faithfully endea- 
vour to perform what we rome or ſtipulate ; as this appeal im- 
lies a heres challenge of God's avengin juſtice if we falſify on 
10 awfull and ſolemn an occaſion, it is difficult ro conceive how 2 
perſon who is not abandoned to perfect blindneſs of mind, or ob- 
duracy of heart ſhould be capable of perſuading himſelf, or which 
imports much the ſame guilt, of adviſing: or ſaborning others to 
take a falſe oath. NA 
WIrn reſpect to civil life, as to the common engagements 
vhereof it is the great ligament, ſhould men once loſe 2 
and terror of conſcience, which naturally attends the n 
ſion of depoſing what is falſe upon oath, private property would 
be much more difficult! p cither aſcertained or ſecured, and mutual 
ſtipulations of much leſs force, if 'of any force at all, -to- wicked 
wa, towards obliging- them to a performance of wer they ſti- 


pul ate. 


Tuo the reaſon of this precept extends to all perſons, yet the 


ews were a peculiar political people choſen by God: As the ha 
b. of their civil polity depended on their being in favour vi 


God, 
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God, and their favour with him on their care 
it was very agrecable to his goodneſs: and wiſdom, upon all theſe 


conſiderations, to caution them under the ſevereſt penalties, and 


in the moſt ſolemn manner, againſt an offence of all others the 


moſt heinous and provoking, and which, ſetting aſide all regard to 
his avenging juſtice, had a natural tendency. of itſelf to diſſolve 
their political frame, at leaſt to diſturb that peace, propetty, and 


happineſs of it which! were ſtipulated on their behalf in the cove - 


nant enter d into with them by God ; add. were conſider d cas the; 


great, if not the 1 or as others ate of opinion, the ſole: 
end of it, in the ſtri "i 

Bur the words do alſo import a prohibition againſt vain; com- 
mon, or cuſtomary oaths. This is an act of /prophaneneſs; ſo con- 
trary to all the intereſts of religion, to all the rules of piety, aud 
even of common decency in converſation, that did not experience, 
convince! us of the contrary; we could not eaſily believe that men 
ordinarily could be guilty of | 151 cout 11 26-256 #17 0 Zenit 
1. Iris contrary to the intereſts of religion in general That 


which gives religion the force and influence which it ought! to have 


over the minds of men, is the profound awe and veneration which 
the idea of an infinitely perfect and powerful being is always ſup- 
pos d to be attended with; in proportion as any thing contributes 


to leſſen or corrupt this idea, the ſenſe of that homage and obe- 


dience which we owe to the ſupreme being will neceſſarily be im- 
pair'd, | | 1 


No a common invocation. of God's name on any trifling, lu- 
dicrous, or perhaps ſinful occaſion, ure diſcoyers that want of 


regard to his infinite power and maje : which the nature of them, 
when attended to, eſpecially in conjunction with his other attri- 


butes, would invincibly require: And tho' it may be ſaid, this only 
diſcovers the impiety of ſuch men who addict themſelves to ſo 
heinous a crime, but ought not to affect thoſe who retain more 


awful impreſſions of a deity, and of the duties conſequent to them, 
yet it is too obſervable how great a power ill example has by de- 
grees of vitiating even thoſe whoſe inclinations had been other- 
wiſe good and virtuous. 2 r 3641 e e ta ee wil 

Pisos eſpecially of mean and ſervile condition, of weak 
minds, or in a ſtate of dependence, are more apt to be corrupted 
by the influence of ſuch example in their ſuperiors. Obſerving 
then that they make no ſcruple of prophaning the ſacred name of 
God in ordinary converſation, and without any pretence of neceſſity 
or reaſon, whom yet at other times perhaps they profeſs to adore 
in the moſt awful and ſolemn manner, they are apt to conclude, 
either that ſuch perſons do not really or firmly believe a God, 4 


5 nen * E * R „ 
K ag 4 
not end him, 
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notion of a covenant; {1 bon gn DT 


ſuffer thoſe who openly affront him to ef 


as to all the ends and intereſts of religion, is in effect of as' 


| make this profeſſion or not) and yer we innoke, we apply his great 


nk Boo III 
if they have in general ſome notion of him, yet it is far from be- 
ing a uniform notion, and at the beſt very confus d and irregular. 


Fon it is impoſſible to conceive indeed, that a man, whatever 


evil diſpoſitions or habits he has contracted, yet if he ſhould always 
repreſent God to his mind as a being of infinite holineſs and power, 


knowledge and juſtice, who is jealous of his honour, and will not 


eſcape with impunity; it is 
impoſſible to conceive how ſuch a perſon, at the time he is poſſeſy'd 
with theſe ſentiments, ſhould be capable of ſo high an act of pro- 
phaneneſs as that which is here condemn'd. 

Tus god therefore which theſe men'invoke, or by whom they 
ſwear, if they intend any thing by what they lay, is not the true 
God, but ſome god of their own creating, an idol or phantom of 
their own imagination, a god without knowledge to obſerve, with= 
out juſtice to award any puniſhment, or power to inflict it: Which 


nicious conſequence as if ſuch men profeſs'd to believe no G 


* 


_ AND I charitably hope, upon this oonſideration of the influen 
which ill example is known to have in perfons of ſuperior conditi« 
on, that the vice here prohibited is not ſo general among perſons 
of diſtin&ion as it has been formerly obſerv'd. I am not inſenſible 
how far the rules of decency, concerning which I ſhall ſpeak aſter · 
ward, may have contributed towards this reformation, but I am 
willing to attribute it ſtill to a higher, more generous, and ſolid 


principle. 


in,, "PRE vice is contrary to all the ſentiments of piety, if we 


conſider men in their private capacities, and without any relation 
to thoſe effects which their example may have upon others: lu all 
other caſes in propottion to the value or eſteem we have for other 


_ perſons, we are cateſul to do nothing that may ſhew our diſregard 
of them, or reflect the leaſt diſhonour upon them. We profeſs 


the great and eternal God the ſupreme object of our regard, (the 
perfeation of his nature requires that he ſhould be fo, INES . 


and tremendous name on occcaſions not of doing ur to it, 


but only of ſhewing that we are not afraid of uſing it after a more 


free and familiar manner than we ſhould be permitted, than we 


| ſhould allow our ſelves, to uſe the name of any perſon: to whom 


ve owe or acknowledge any particular reſpect: A conduct fo irra- 


tional, that the grounds of it ſcem to be wholly: different from 


thoſe upon which we are betray'd into all other fins. There is 
ſomething uſually, of pleaſure or intereſt, which contribute in other 
caſes to palliate the ſin we are inclind to commit, or to cover its 
deformity, but in this caſe men appear to be guilty of ſin only ou 

hs e 
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ou ae or _ affeQation! of i ({innjng; And Wen . 
ſometimes thought that the a method of xec * 
ſwearers from thit crime is notito ſhew. ee 
if that were poſſible, to ſhev them tſtati it ic por 0 . 1 Fi 
pretend no other motive of theie-vonimicting 
cauſe it is a fin; the more we expoſe! the na 1 — 


we fortify and confirm that motive. pn 236: * 0 wy ied Yo 


3. TIIõ is a vice contrary to all the rules of, decency in Kann, 
verſation. And therefore in an age key reat; policene| „where e 5 


very thing that is ſhocking or offenſive to am in company is ger, 
nerally avoided with ſo great caution, ve might ex 705 FR very. 
few inſtances of a crime, which; unleſs among pre 
always known, and that upon vety juſt reaſons — 10 4 8 0 
we are ſo tender, and allow'd to be ſo, in what relates to th 
putation or intereſts of our friends, out patrons, or our prince, t 
reaſons of our tenderneſs or ſenſibility; here, the honour, of Go * 
where the motive of our obedience to Fg are directly or indirectly 
attack'd; will hold much» ſtronger of God, !|whoſ/e 2 15 b 
ba ü ſerve; of God, who has a ſovereign, unalienab le right, 
to our homage and obedience founded-in all. the motives tot 
that ean be conceiv'd or poſſibly ſubſiſt .. 
Tuts reaſons againſt prophane ſwearing; are » ll 


reaſons ariſing from it oblige us to ſhew all the regatd we can to 
his credit or intereſts; but when a relation:to, him is founded upon, 
any ſpecial engagement or peculiar office, or dependence on him, 
there the motives of fidelity and honour, and where helis injuciguſly. 
treated, of rag ons are voiverſally allo d to be More Julk, ad 


neceſſary. [43 inc 4 
$o that if this vice be in general, ar it is now commonly e 


by all perſons of good ſenſe and breeding, a breach, of decency,, 


this charge muſt evidently riſe: ſtill higher, in conyerſation of pet: 
ſons veſted with a ſacred character, and. Vhoſe oſſice renders any 
thing ſaid or done that may reflect Wen on 505 ſtill more pro 
voking and out of place. % Inonibbe 
ALL perſons profeſſing religion ate jndifferendly, concern. d ing 
theſe reflections; but ſtill ſome peculiar reaſons may be obſer vd g 
ſpecting the ſtare of the Jews why this commandment MUCSHER) 
againſt falſe or prophane ſwearing was given to that people. 
Tu did not only ſtand in relation to God, with, the reſt of 


mankind, as his creatures in common, but beſttles the general gh, | 


ligation they were under, as ſuch, to obey and honour. him, 


nad diſtinguiſtrd them by — Feen keen debe. i 
1 


VoI. II. 


K 


more ef 
in converſation. Where there are any p rſons inveſted with a ſacred 
character, where we ſtand in a general relation to any perſon, the 


ol his 


24 ny Of the Dzcarocus, Boon III. 
was the Lord their God in a peculiar ſenſe, their government was 
theocratical, ' and attended with many viſible . e of the 
N e and majeſty; as theſe render d the religion of an oath 
in Go, b7 name ſtil} more ſacred to ee 1 of it, 
either jury or prophaneneſs brought them under ſtronger a 
A of his de by ſome immediate and ſenſible 305 

to vindicate the honour of his provok d juſtice, and 

deſpis d ſovereignty. 3 1 


1 * — 1 


Tus very reaſon is here affign'd, thou ſhalt not take the name 
of the Lord hy God in vain; thy God by a ſpecial relation, and 


as this title more peculiarly imports the divine power and dominion : 
A dominion which the Lend vid interpos d to exerciſe among 
that le, and after a manner different from his governing the 
reſt of the nations. The commination added, for the Lord will 
= __ him x w_ w_ taketh 5 name br 1 
a uſual figure o in ſcripture, ane authors, expreſſes 
leſs chan i. is debgad to a the Lerd will not hold hats ilt- 
leſs, that is, he will charge the guilt of a perjur'd or prophane 
Ifraelte, on account of this — relation, with the guilt of ſo 
much greater and more provoking a fin, ok 
Tro' the commandment only prohibits falſe or prophane ſwear- 
ing, without determining any thing N ber religion or law- 
neſs of an oath in general, yet it implics, that the taking of an 
oath in a due and ſolemn manner is a religious and lawful action. 
A prohibition concerging the abuſe of any thing, does in the 
natural reaſon and propriety of it ſuppoſe the innocent or perhaps 
_ pious uſe of ſuch a thing, otherwiſe the thing itſelf ought Sh 
the chief and primary ſabje& of the prohibition.” 2 
Bur indeed the religion and lawfulneſs of an oath under the 
Jewiſh So cannot be controverted. God expreſſiy * com- 
mands, Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God and ſerve him, and ſhalk 
ſwear by his name: The form or import of this oath is more par- 
ticularly deſcrib'd by the prophet Jeremy, Thou ſhalt ſwear the 
Lord lweth in truth, in judgment, and in righteouſneſs ; and the na- 
tions ſhall bleſs themſelves in him, and im him ſhall they glory. Theſe 
additional words ſeem very ſtrongly ro imply, that this precept re- 
fers to the ſtate of the Goſpel, and that conſequently an oath, ad- 
miniſter'd in a ſolemn and religious manner, is even matter of po- 
ſitive inſtitution to chriſtians. For in what period of time could 
the nations ſo properly be entitled or qualify'd to bleſs themſelves 
in God, and to glory in him, as when the Son of God at once 
demonſtrated himſelf zhe glory of bis people Iſrael, and a hight to 
 Highten the gemiles ? — — 
1 — 1.4: 7. 2d; © © "+ Chap. iv. 2. N 
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AN. oath, was not only enjoin'd on proper occaſions under the 
lav, but we haxe frequent 7 ances to ſhew that it was practiſed *, 
antecedently to the delivery of the law, or any particular revela- 
tion that we know of to that end; which-ſufficicatly diſcover that 
a religious oath is an act of natural religion, highly agreeable at 
leaſt to the common principles of it. 
Fox indeed if ve conſider the nature of an oath in itſelf, there 
appears nothing in it injurious to the divine nature or attributes, 
nothing contrary to any known maxim either of reaſon or reli- 
gion. An appeal to God for the veracity of what we ſay is rather 
a ſolemn recognition of his eternal er and Godhead, and 
whereby we do, or are reaſonably preſum' d to intend one of the 
| higheſt acts of honour to them. ag Sato = da 
Vn ar is here aſſerted may in ſome meaſure ferve for an expli- 
cation of the ſenſe of the church in her laſt article, the words 
whercof arc theſe, A we confe/s that vain and raſh ſwearing is 
forbidden chriſtian men by our Lord ſeſus Chriſt, and James bis A. 
aſtle; fo we judge that chriſtian rehgion doth, not probibit, but that 


a. man may, ſwear when the magiſtratte requireth, in a cauſe of fauh 
and charity, ſ it be done according to the prophets teaching iin juſtice, 


judgment, ami truth.  _ 1172 OG 
Tu words of our f Saviour and St. James + are indeed very ex- 
pteſs againſt all ſwearing in general, or after any particular form 
there Becify'd But ſtill. it is uſual in ſeripture to expreſs things 
abfolutely, which yet are to be underſtood with certain reſtricti- 
ons; as when men are commanded not to labour for the meat, 
which periſherh, not to love in word, it cannot be ur the de- 
ſign of the former precept, that men 2 not to uſe the ordinary 
methods of induſtry for their neceſſary ſupport, or of the latter, 
that it is unlawful ro make any verbal proteſtations of our love or 
friendſhip towards. one another; there is ſomething therefore in 
both theſe paſſages, as in many other of the holy ſcriptures, tho? 
not expr 0 rather in appearance excluded, yet really im- 
ply'd in them. So in this prohibition of our Lord againſt E tho“ 
the words are abſolute, yet for the teaſons already mentioned relating 
do the religion, the ancient practice and confeſſed lawfulneſs of an 
oath under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, beſides a reaſon or two which 
lam going to mention, it appears they are to be underſtood in a limited 
and reſtrained ſenſe: And there is great reaſon indeed from a conſide- 
rable circumſtance in the paſſage it ſelf, to think ſo. For after this 
general prohibition of Chriſt againſt ſwearing, be adds, but let your 
communication be yea yea, nay nay: This ſerves as a key to open 


Gen. xxi. 23. XXIi. $3. XXvi. 28. x + Matt. v. 3+ 35, Ce. James v. . 
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the true ſenſe of this place, and ſhews, that our Saviour intended 
to limit this. prohibirion'to our ordinary methods of commerce 
and diſcourſe, ard. not to extend it to judicial caſes, as to which 
our depoſing any. thing upon oath cannot ſo naturally, or ſo a+ 
greeably to the uſual forms of ſpeech be rerm'd communication. 
Bor would not this circumſtance really bear the weight, which 
we think may reaſonably. be laid upon it: There are, yet two or 
three reaſons more in refetve to ſhew why our Lord cannot here 
be ſuppoſed abſolutely. to forbid all ſwearing, 1 do not mean only 
in oppoſition to judicial proceedings, but to any other ſolemn ap- 
515 ro God, on weighty and important octaſions. For firſt we 
ave the authority of St. Paul who calls God to witneſs ®, and to 
record f; in confirmation of what he ſays, if an oath had been 
either unlawful in itſelf, or, in conſequence of God's poſitive com- 
mand, it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that this Apoſtle ſpeaking 
by the Spirit of God, would on any occaſion that was extrajudicial 
have made uſe of E 3 F 50 | 
E 285 . WIr u reſpect to an oath in the way of judicial proceedings, we 
| + * "have the example of our Lord himſelf to juſtify it, who anfwered 
_ - to the high-pricſt upon oath, and that when it was adminiſtred in 
| the moſt ſolemn and awful words, I adjure thee bythe Ning God,” 
z. Tur reafon given by St. Paul for taking an oath is of a 
moral nature, and indifferently extends to all times and nations of 
the world: + An cath, ſays he, for confirmation, is an end of all 


$ 


% 


| 
| 
| ftrife. Now fo long as the reaſon of any law or practice holds 
| good, and where it holds uviverſally fo, there we argue ſuch law or 
ctice ought to be of 1 nn 125154} 100 
== Os anſwer which may be thought proper to be given here, 
* is, that the chriſtian law ſo ſtrictly prohibiting all ſtrife, ſo ex- 
| : preſly enjoining mutual love and compaſſion, lenity and forgive- 
| W - neſs of injuries, there is a peculiar reaſon reſpecting chriſtians, why 
| 


that method, Wor ker proper among other perſons to ter- 
Late al proceedings, ſhould not be employ'd by 
them ;- for where, as they may here — the other hand, the 
cauſe no longer ſubſiſts, the effect is of courſe rem d. 
Tuis way of arguing would be very juſt and concluſive, were 
the conduct or practice of chriſtians always anſwerable to their 
profeſſion : But as it is not, as thoſe very perſons who deny the 
fevfalneſ of oaths among chriſtians, particularly of judiciary oaths, 
have themſelves ſometimes recourſe to the law, towards compoſing 
differences with other men, in reſpect to their legal rights; as the 
natural reaſon of an oath, for putting an end to thoſe differen- 


minate ſtrife in judicia 
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ces, does ſtill evidently ſubſiſt, it is no leſs evident that this way 
of arguing can do them no ſervicſe. 
II only pretence left for them is, that chriſtians are vader 
ſach ſtrict and peculiar obligations to all acts of veracity, that 
their bare aſſertion or denial of any thin ought to be admitted as 
an evidence equally authentick vith 161 of raking an oath, or 
ſuppoſing an oath might be lawfully taken. But why are chriſtians 
more obliged from the nature and genius of their holy religion to 
acts of veracity, than to thoſe of juſtice, which yer is to be fear- 
ed many of them of all denominations nowingly tranſgreſs eve- 
ry day. Here therefore we mult diſtinguiſh between thoſe things 
which men by principle are mov'd or inclined ro do, and thoſe 
things which their m—_ paſſions and intereſts tempt them to do 
againſt principle, againſt the light both of their own minds, and 
the motions of God's Holy Spirit. a : Be 
1 defire to attribute as great force as any one to the principles 
of chriſtianity, yet cannot admit, that they ordinarily operate after 
an invincible manner; or that it is more unlawful for a chriſtian, 
in regard to that character upon which the unlawfulneſs of ſwear- 
A* now only founded, to wear, than for one of the holy angels 
in . 


eaven. And yet one of them is repreſented by St. John K in 
the Revelations, as lifting up his hand and ſwearing by him that 
Ireth for ever and ever: A ſtrong argument that we muſt ſeek for | 
ſome other reaſons, if any ſuch can be found, againſt the lawful- 1 
neſs of taking an oath by a chriſtian, than 1 his character 
and moral obligations to veracity as a chriſtian; for all moral ob- 05 7 
ligations I fuppoſe are allow d to operate at leaſt with equal ſtrength 
and energy in an angel. Neither is it of any importance here, Ae 
ther the action repreſented by St. John was real or viſionary; it 
ſuppoſes, if merely viſionary, the ſame reaſonable foundation in 
the nature of the thing, and as to all the ends and purpoſes of 
the preſent argument is equally concluſive. 5 
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Cnae. V. 
Of the fourth Commandment. 


Remember the ſabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six Days ſhalt thou labour, and do all thy work. A "_ 
But the ſeventh day is the ſabbath of the Lord thy Cod; in it thou 
' ſhalt not do any work, thou, nor thy ſon, nor thy daughter, thy 

man-ſervant, nor thy maid-ſervant, nor thy cattel, nor thy ſtran- 
ger that is withm thy gates. ä 1 
For in ſix days the Lord made heaven and earth, the ſea, and all 
that in them is, and reſted the ſeventh day; wherefore the Lord 
bleſſed the ſeventh day, and hallowed tt. | 


A LL divincs are agreed that there is ſomething in this precept 
not only peculiar to the ſtate of the Jews, but which was 
not intended at all to oblige the reſt of mankind. The firſt thing 
I ſhall obſerve in this view, is, the deſignation of the day: The 
ſeventh day as it is here repreſented in order from the creation, 
which mankind being only capable of coming to the certain know- 
ledge of by revelation, they who had not the benefit of ſuch re- 
velation, could not be obliged to conform themſelves to the tenor 
of it, or to the principles deducible from it. + 
Ox ſuppoſition indeed that men had known the order of the 
creation, as recorded in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, and that af 
ter God had ſpent ſix days in erecting this great and ſtupendous fa- 
brick, he ſanctify'd the ſeventh day as a day of ceſſation from his 
work, and to be appropriated to his ſolemn worſhip and ſervice, 
there is no doubt but this had been a very good reaſon to them to 
have obſerved that day according to the deſign and inſtitution of 
God, tho' no poſitive or ex 9 command had been delivered to 
them to that end. Men in their way of arguing upon natural prin- 
ciples, would infer the reaſonableneſs of ſetting apart ſome ſtated 
time for the more ſolemn and general performance of religious 
worſhip: But it not being evident from any principles of natural 
reaſon, in what order the returns of that day ſhould happen, whe- 
ther ir ſhould be the ſixth or the ſeventh, or any other given 
number, it was reaſonable, and ſo far matter of moral obligation, 
to follow a divine precedent: And therefore where ſuch a prece- 
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dent comes to be known, divines, if I' miſtake not, are generally 
agreed it is conſonant to the moral law, that one day in ſeyen 
ſhould be ſet apart for the more ſolemn worſhip of God; and even 
the day, except he ſhould interpoſe by ſome poſitive command to 
the contrary, which himſelf originally appointed to that end, or 
where the reaſons of that appointment do not appear to be ſuper- 
ſeded by ſome new and ſpecial reaſon, reſpecting the ſtate of his 
church for a change of the day, ' 
I have obſerv'd, on other occaſions, that one principal end, with 
regard to which God inſtituted the Jeuiſh ſabbath, was to preſerve 
the memory of the creation among that people, and to poſſeſs them 
with a more lively and awful ſenſe of his power and providence, 
particularly with reſpect to the diſtribution of temporal bleſſings or 
evils in this life. Theſe were the great ſprings of obedience to 
that people, and concerning which God had enter'd into certain 
federal terms and expreſs ſtipulations with them; and to ſhew that 
he was able to perform the conditions on his part, nothing could 
be more reaſonable than that he ſhould be repreſented continually 
to them under the notion of a creator, and be worſhipped by them 
as ſuch. Wor ro 6104 + 4 
Bou r upon a oo of the law, upon the bringing in of a bet- 
ter covenant, eſtabliſh'd upon better promiſes, łhere being equal, 
reaſons at leaſt, if not of ſuperior force, why ſuch a change ſhould 
be ſolemnly, and ft a ſet time commemorated, as why the ſeventh 


day under the firſt covenant was obſerv'd by the Jews in memory 


of the creation, it ſeem'd highly expedient that the deſignation of 
ſuch time ſhould be taken from one of the Rage events which 
contributed towards that change: And this being the reſurrection 
of Chriſt from the dead, in the day of his victories, when he had 
finiſh'd the great work his Father had given him to do, it had been 
a very pious and reaſonable inſtitution of the church, tho? no di- 
vine authority or precedent could have been pleaded for it, to 
change the day of God's publick worſhip among the Jews, to the 
day upon which ſo ſignal an act of God's grace and power was 
demonſtrated. ' But, to avoid repetitions, I ſhall not inſiſt on this 
argument any farther, give me Toa only to obſerve, that there 
1 as yet no evident or ſuperior reaſot why the return of 
this day ſhould be more frequent or remote than under the Jew:/h 
economy, the moral obligation we are under to obſerve one day 
in ſeven, as ſacred to religious worſhip, does ſtill ſubſiſt, and will, 
I conceive, till ſuch 3 appears, or God interpoſes by ſome. 
poſitive command to the contrary, for ever ſubſiſt. 
Axor HER circumſtance reſpecting the Few:/h ſabbath, and in 
great meaſure peculiar to them, was the manner according to which 
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they were commanded to celebrate it: Neither the fathers of fami- 
lies, their children, nor ſervants, were to do any manner of work. 
Some ſcrupulous chriſtians have ſtrerch'd the moral obligation of 
this precept ſo far, that they thought it matter of ſtrict duty to 
n chemſelves in the obſervation of the Lord's day to the very 
letter of it: And have therefore ſometimes been very much at a 
loſs how to regulate their behaviour as to the methods of preparing 

upon that day the common refreſhments and neceſſary ſupports 

of life. 4 4 I ; £5Y 
Bur as this law was pteſcrib'd as the great rule of publick wor- 
ſhip to the Jews, as God may be ſuppos'd to have had particular 
reaſons for laying ſuch ſevere reſtraints upon them in the celebra- 
tion of it, there is no occaſion for our being ſo very ſcrupulous 
as to the neceſſity of regularing our preſent behaviour in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's day according to thoſe reſtraints. 

Ir it be ask'd, how do thoſe reaſons appear, or into what pe- 
culiar conſiderations reſpecting the Jews ſhall we reſolve them ? It 
may be anſwer'd with 22 Martyr*, for their irregular diſpoſi- 
tions, and the hardneſs of their hearts. They were a people ex- 

tremely addicted to all the methods of thriving and proſpering in 
the world; to gratify their inclination upon cheſs views, they inur'd 
their ſervants, their dependents, and animals fit for ſervice, to very 

ſtrict and hard labour all the week: In compaſſion to which, and 
to take off their own thoughts more from the world, and turn them 
in ſome proper meaſure upon ſpiritual objects, God ſtrictly prohi- 
bited them all fervile occupations on the ſabbath, and even ſach 
diſtant appearances of them as are not neceſſary to perſons in ce- 


lebrating the day appropriated to his worſhip under different cir- 
cumſtances, or in a better diſpoſition, 2 
Tut is the more cauſe for e haravoircy if we obſetve how 
often the Jews are reprimanded by the prophets for their propha- 
nation of the Addie: fab polluting ir, for exacfling their — oy 
in it, as if the work of the ſix days had not been ſufficient to ſa- 
' tisfy the worldly ends they propos d to themſelves, or to provide 
for the common occaſions of life. There is a paſſage in the pro- 
phet Amos very foll to this purpoſe, and which plainly diſcovers 
that this people thought the returns of the ſabbath rather too fre- 
quent, or the manner too ſevere preſcrib'd for the obſervation of 
it, by abſtaining from all ſecular commerce and occupations : Hear 
Ibn, ſaith the ptophet, O ye that ſwallow wp the rieedy, even to make 
the poor of the land to fail, ſaying, when will the new moon be gone that 
we may ſell corn, and the ſabbath that we may ſet forth wheat. 
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Bur allowing thele reaſons for laying ſuch ſevere reſtraints up» 
on the Jews, in reſpect to the obſervation of the ſabbath, to be 
peculiar to them; were the rules therefore of obſerving it, preſetibd 
to them, merely ceremonial > To this it may be reply'd, that in re- 
ſpect to that people, to their temper and diſpoſition, theſe rules 
were founded on moral conſiderations, and upon that account not 
to be conſider'd as mere ritual inſtitutions; that in reſpe& to the 
reſt of mankind a moral uſe and application may alſo be made of 
them. Chriſtians particularly are oblig d to obſerve the Lord's day, 
if not after the ſame manner, according to which the Jeiſb rigor 
requir'd the ſabbath ſhould be obſerv'd, yet with all thoſe expreſſi- 
ons of piety, of devotion and charity, which may beſt anſwer the 
ends of its inſtitution, "But I ſatisfy my ſelf with this general re- 
mark, without deſcending to thoſe particular rules of n the 
Lord's day, which are ſo ordinarily to be met with in books and 
ſermons upon that ſubject, and which would not comport ſo directly 
with my preſent deſign, which is to conſider the decalogue as a 
law more peculiarly deliver'd to the Jews. | N 


Cn A VI. | 
Of the fifth Commandment. 


Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be bong in the 
land which the Lord thy God groeth thee, 


. CT. Paul in his epiſtle to the“ Epheſians obſerves, that this is 
the firſt commandment with promiſe; that is, the firſt com- 

mandment of the ſecond table; for there is a promiſe at leaſt im- 

ply'd in the ſecond commandment of the firſt table. The me- 


| thod wherein ] deſigu to conſider this precept is, 


. I. To examine the proper force and import of the words wherein | 
it is deliver d. ͤ» - The mts obats ty Ta 
II. Tas extent of the promiſe annex d to it. TIS 
I. Tus term honour, as here apply'd to parents, imports the 
whole duty of children towards them; and is therefore to be ex- 
plait d according to the ſeveral branches, or variety of inſtances, 
in reſpe& to which their duty is to be perform'd. . 
lx the primary and moſt general ſignification of it, honour 
ſignifies either that internal regard and eſteem which we entertain 
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for another perſon, or thoſe outward expreſſions of reſpect which 

are moſt proper to teſtify them. 8 
Ws may indeed, and often do, diſſemble our inward ſentiments, 


and pay a homage to our ſuperiors, or others with whom we con- 
verſe, for which at the ſame time they ſecretly condemn and re- 


| proach us; but ſtill the general and moſt powerful ſpring of our 


actions, that which animates and gives them the greateſt force, is 
a natural and inward diſpoſition to perform them: And therefore 
children ought gory weigh cultivate and improve an awful re- 
gard and eſteem of their parents from an inward conſciouſneſs of 
what is due to them. They ſhould not do, or give ear to any thing 
that may incline them to entertain low, mean, or unworthy thoughts 
of their parents: Without a conſcientious principle to this end, their 


external ſignifications of reſpect will either be wholly regulated 7 


by the mere forms of decency, which will admit of a great many 
breaches or omiſſions of their duty, or elſe they will grow even 
openly remiſs and negligent in the performance of ir. | 
Mon; particularly this duty of honouring our parents imports 
a fear of offending them by doing any thing either in diſobedience 
to their commands, or contrary to their. inclinations : * 7e ſhall fear 
every man his mother and his father. Now fear is a JRun, where 
it truly operates, which will naturally avoid all occaſions of diſplea- 
ſing, Lich reſpect to the object df it, whether by neglect or diſo- 
bedience; but yet leſt children ſhould not be able to diſcover or 
deduce the reaſons of their obedience from the duty of fearing their 
parents, they are expreſſly commanded to obey f their parents in 
all things: That is, in all things which they have a right to com- 
mand, or where their commands do not interfere with ſome ſupe- 
rior authority or obligation: Which is no other than the limitation 
| preſcrib'd by the ſame Apoſtle, + Children obey your parents in the 
Lord. | 3 = 
Tuts duty requires farther, that children ſhould be careful to 
make all proper returns of gratitude to their parents, and where 
they are reduced to want or any diſtreſs, to relieve and ſupport 
them. There was no neceſſity that this latter duty, ſhould be 
particularly ſpecify'd in 2 vhich ſo evidently ariſes from 
the general obligation of children to honour their parents. For 
a true honour towards any perſon will ever diſcover itſelf, and after a 
more ardent manner, by endeavouring to prevent thoſe circum- 
ſtances of miſery or want, under which it will be difficult, accord- 
ing to the maxims of the world, for the beſt and moſt prudent per- 
ſons to preſerve themſelves from diſgrace. But yet there is one 
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text of ſcripture which by immediate conſequence ar leaſt evidently _ 2 
enjoins this duty of contributing when there is occaſion, and we 
have it in our power, to the ſupport of our parents: Let children, 
faith the Apoſtle, firſt learn to ſhew * prety at home, and to requite 
their parents, The duty of aſſiſting our parents is here enjoin- + 
ed, from two very powerful motives; that of piety, which the 
ſame term is apply'd to expreſs, which ordinarily denotes our piety 
towards God, to ſhew, that this relation is to be conſidered as in 
a ſpecial manner ſacred; and ſecondly from that of gratitude, ac- 
cording to the natural acceptation of the words, in ſome ſuitable 
and proper manner ; and what return in the nature of the thing, 
can A more congruous or juſt than that we ſhould contribute q 
we are able towards the comfort and eaſe of their lives, to whom 
we owe all the comforts and conveniencies of our Wu? 
Tuis duty indeed is alſo expreſſly imply'd in that diſcourſe of ou 
Saviour f, where he condemns the Phar iſees for rejecting the com- . _—_— 
mandments of God, in order to ſupport their own traditions: And 2 _—_ 
he particularly, inſtances in a corrupt tradition, which tended to in- _ 
validate this duty, of contributing to the relief of their natural 
83 l e 18 a; 
AnoTHEx duty included in this general precept of honouring : 
our parents is love; from which honour, as it is an internal act of $2 
the mind, is ever inſeparable. For what indeed is the reaſon of | 
that internal homage which we pay to any perſon, but becauſe we 
love him? Honour imports eſteem, and we can truly eſteem no- 
thing but what appears in one reſpec or other amiable, 
Var it is not neceſſary here to enquire, whether in the natural 
order of our ideas, love or honour be of previous conſideration : 
It is ſufficient to anſwer the end of this precept, that the love of pa- 
rents is included in the duty of honouring them; and what effects 
this love ought naturally to produce towards them, in all the in- 
ſtances of reſpect, ſedulity, tenderneſs and obſervance, we may ea- 
ſily reſolve by conſidering of what force this paſſion is when we are 
really ſenſible of it, in other caſes. _ e e e ee 
= Fxom a conſideration of theſe poſitive duties, which children 
owe to parents, it is natural for them to infer how high a crime 4 
they are guilty of againſt all the rules of religion, of piety and E 
common decency, to ſpeak or act any thing which is diſteſpectful, == 
or has even the appearance, where that can be avoided, of diſre- 
7 whe to them: But when children fly out into ſuch violent diſor- 
ers as to uſe imprecations, threatnings, or bitter invectives of any 
kind againſt their parents, this is altogether inſupportable. How 
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his infinite wiſdom. In the 


general; which reaſons ſometimes determine him to act in reference 


ü ſignal teſtimonies of their obedience, not only 


Prov. xx. 20. + Prov. xxx. I7. Deut. xxvii. 16. 


highly provoking it is to God, we may infer from the following ſe 
vere commination ; whoſo curſerh his father or his mother his Iamp 


ſhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs *. 


G oD declares himſelf in terms no leſs expreſſive of his indigna- 
tion and avenging juſtice againſt children on occcaſion of their of- 
fering any indignity to their parents, whether in general or on ac- 
count of ſome moral or natural defects: The eye which mocketh at 
his f father, and deſpiſeth to obey bis mother, the ravens of the valley 


| ſhall pick it out, and the young 1 ſhall eat it. And again, 


+ Curſed be he that ſetteth Iight by his father or his mother. 
II. Bur theſe comminations againſt children who diſhononr their 
parents lead me in the next place to conſider the extent of the 


promiſe here annex d with reſpect to ſuch children as honour their 
pong and particularly, what the force and application of it may 


\ 


e under the chriſtian œconomy. "0 
1. TRAHIII are two good reafons to ſuppoſe that this ſanction 


was given, as containing the promiſe of a ſpecial bleſſing, ſolely 


to the Jews. Firſt, That this bleſſing was temporal, and, Je- 


condly, That it related to that land, to be inhabited, and in a 
ſhort time to be poſſelsd, by that people. "Bs 


1 do not here deny, but that God may, and often does reward 


the obedience of children to their parents, as he does other vir- 


tues of good men, with temporal bleſſings in this life; but theſe 


are not the ſtated and conſtant effects of his providence accord- 


ing to the ſcheme whereby his government of mankind is admi- 


Niſter'd- at preſent, We are therefore to diſtinguiſh between a fe- 
deral condition, upon which God promiſes to confer any tempo- 


ral bleſſing, and the apron acts of his goodneſs, or the rules of 

| ormer caſe, where the condition up- 
on which God has Nr any thing is performed, his veracity 
obliges him to make good his promiſe: He, as the Apoſtle ar- 


| gu, is faubfſul who hath promiſed; but as without ſach promiſe 


od is a debtor to no man, his condu towards mankind is to 
be regulated by the mere motions of his ſovereign will, or the 
reaſons of providence reſpecting his government of the world in 


to particular perſons equally objects of his love, after a very diffe- 
rent manner: So that if we ſometimes ſee dutiful and obedient chil- 
diſtinguiſhed by the bleſſing here promiſed of long life; at other 
times we obſerve children, who have given equal or perhaps more 
involved in the 


dren ha py in the temporal enjoyments of life, and particularly 
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ateſt miſcries of life, but going down. to — graves in the 


ower of ſtrength of their age. 
TA ISI Arent adminiſtrations of providence * perſons, 40 
far as we or themſelves are able to judge, _ the ſame circum» 


ſtances, and as to the particular caſe 
of his favour, are therefore to be reſolved i * the different rea- 


ſons, by which the Kenn ſcheme of his Ape rer or __ ob- 


liges him to act. 
As to the reaſons of God's providence i it is ealy to conceive Low 
it may be more commodious towards effefting the general deſigns 
of it, that ſome TRIM ſhould be poſſeſſed 4 the temporal emo- 
luments of life, in 2 ſhare than others, tho on a moral ac- 
count they may be eq 
ference between good has as to their temper, intellectual capaci- 

ties, or civil qualifications, which render them ſubſervient to 
the deſi providence under very different circumſtances: of 
life; pn, writ God has not obliged himſelf to interpoſe, in vir- 
ne of his romiſe, by any ſpecial a&s of his will; there nd 2k 
ral ends of bis wee gde ought p; to be conſalred an 
ſued. 

Ir is no leſs. evident, if we n 4 the nd and; be of 

divine grace, that it may differently conduce to the ſpiritual ad- 
vantage of different perſons, to be placed in very unequal cir- 


cumſtances; both proſperity and an afflicted ſtate being ſi ervient 
to the means of grace, not by any natural or neceſlary effects pro- 
ceeding from them, but according to the diſpoſition ↄf the per- : 
ſons to whom Providence has ſeverally ee them. 


a, 


Ir is alſo very ſubſervient to the deſigns of God's grace, and 
the edification of the church in general, that good men ſhould 
be afflicted, for the more illuſtrious teſtimony of their faith, their 


_ extenſive and powerful influence. And here again the reaſon in- 
. vincibly holds good, that we 2 good of any one chriſtian, 
ſuppoſing any — pom ave accrued to him from the ad- 
vantages of this life, (w tick hor things conſidered is ungertain) 


ought to give place to the common yoos: or benefit of ery 


in general. 
U po x all theſe conſiderations the MP ane of that apo- 

ſtolical ? precept, whatever difficulty ſome may Nr in ap- 

plying it, is very clear and evident; Let ibe brother 

we in that be 1 is exaked, but the rich in that be is — low. 
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us, the ſame objects 


y entitled to his favour. There is a vaſt dif- 


patience, and chriſtian fortitude, and to give their example a more 


of low degree L 
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Pr in general recommends us 10 the favour of God; andif 


an che general and ordinary event of things, in the courſe of 


. and the natural. or 


ee Baan 


ral promiſe here annexed, to hope that qbedient children ſhall; 
for that reaſom, be more criticled d 4 temporal bleſſing 2 This 


being a very proper and important queſtion, I ſhall endeavour to 


ay then, that obedient childsen of chriſtian parents do net 


appear to have any encoutagement to hope for @ temporal reward 


of their obedience, from this promiſe conſidered ſtriftly or di- 
_ redtly as a promiſe, but only as it relates to a conſideration, which 


ia the nature of it is proper to entitle obedient children to the fa- 
veur of God, and as in irs proper and genuine effects, it is an or- 
dinary means of procuring temporal bleflings. © 


he thinks it à proper act of his favour, to reward it with temporal 
bleſſings, he will confet abem, and generally ſpeaking, there may 
be reaſons to hope that fuck bleſſings, vill wpon the whole mar- 


ter and all chings conſidered, really prove beneficial 2o us. If 


there be particular caſes, as it frequently happens, wherein ſuch 
gs would rather prove the occaſions of our unhappineſs or ill 
conduct, than if God, __ ſees all future contingendies; 
ſhould, e eee e _ 15 
tainly no reaſon to complain: However. the of temporal 
happiteſs from the obedience of children may be here — 


* 


Tu obedience of children is alſo in the proper and genuine ef- 
fects af it an ordinary nitans of procuting temporal bleſſings; as 
it gives children à greater intereſt in the care and aſfection of their 
parents, as it excites them to obedience and fabmiſſon, and the 


practice of all thoſe moral duties and civil oſices, which may 


reaſonably be ſappoſed the ſubject matter of thoſe commands, to 
which their obedience * Fn It is viſible that all. are, in 
the natural tendency of them, qualifications to prepare 
children for a more etact 2 duty, in the Gown , 
ſtations of life, to which they may be called; and ate therefore 
according to the otdinary courſe of things, vifibly conducive to 
promote their temporal happineſs. 6 © . eee 
IT appears from thele conſiderations, that the promiſe here 


made to obedient children of temporal happineſs, and particular 
ly of long life, does not extend to the children of chriſtian pa- 


rents, hy virtue of any expreſs or covenanted right; but their in- 
tereſt in it, as to this life, is only from the common courſe of God's 
of things, both which contri- 
ting to make obedient children more happy, they have ſuffici- 
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hold them from us, de have cer- 
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ven upon a proſpect of temporabblefings, ah? ia particular-vales 


Nee particul reaſans hoth of gihce and 1 obcdient 
are ſometimes ohſerved to he happy. l ig however a 


1 udence always to govern our ſelves, net in #6gard to OO . 
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143 1 obſery'd. there was anothet reafonof-rhe promiſe here an- 
ned peculiarly reſpecting che ſtate of the: Ni, and chat was with 
an eye to che land which then wee dd be put in von of, ex- 
cluſive of other nations: The promiſe 1{y, expre limited to he 
Jeuu, as inhabitants of chat land, and the veaſon aſſignꝭd of it is, 
that they might. enjoy the bleſing w/e 66h life in it: $0 that chere 
is no ground for excending che uber, as giving any o- 
ther perſons than the Jews 6 25 righe in it; ſincd the roed{foh 
upon which it was eaade peculiarly reſpected chat prope. Now he 
who makes any promiſe from a mete motive of has: a 
power of preſcribing what limitations he thinks fit to ſuch promiſe; 1 
and it cannot in the letter of it, or from any neceſſary conſtructi- 5 =_ 
on, however we may it by ver ef accommodation, be - - 
tended farther than thoſe limitations. | 4 
Howsves, I ſay, we may apply it by way of accommodation: 1 4 
For I do not deny that this promiſe may admit of a moral or ſpi- _—=— 
ritual expoſition : What Dr. Barrow obſerves ypo 35 bert to be 1 
ildren with ä 


very juſt, © God e prorniſeth eo bleſo du 
« a long life in the comfortable | fleſſion of thoſe good things 
 « which he ſhould beſtow u this was the moſt of re- 
e ward, 7 covenanted to the ow, in regard to their obe · | 
« dience. There is allo 'imply'd a commioation-. of a rpenyary _—_ 
4 curſe from God upon the infringers of this law, that they ſhguld OY _ 
© either be Bank cut off from life (as Mimoloch and Allos 1 
e were. upon this ſcore) or ſhould draw on a wretched life in ba- = 
< niſhment from the contents thereof; by which things reſpe- | _ 
« Rively arc intimated: to us, the rewards of piety in this Kind, or 
« che puniſhments of impiety in the future fare, ee 
here mentioned was a ſhadoy or figure: What length of days „ 
© in Canaan was to them, that to us is immortal liſe in heaven: „ 1. 
What being excluded thence vas ches, that now is reeling f ; + 
« death or baniſhment into the regions of miſery, - : be — 
TI ſhall but obſerve two things more in reference to this Gains; . 3 
the firſt in relation to the nature of the promiſe, the ſecond to the | . OH 
name, tho not here L 15 . EGO of 7 0 
land which was KO ; / 
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Ir is congruous in the nature of the thing, that gratitude and o- 
bedience to thoſe from whom we receive life, and ſo many com- 
forts and advantages of it, ſhould by the wiſe and good diſpoſition 
of God's providence be the means of procuring a ong and happy 
life to our ſelves. | Ain 5 Wb; 
Tux was alſo a ſpecial propriety in the name of the land 

here promis d to remind the Jews of the duty enjoin'd in the p 

| cept, and the danger of offending in any kind againſt it. This 
name was Canaan, taken from the perſon, as we have obſery'd be- 
fore, who was under a ſpecial malediction of God, with his poſte- 
rity; not ſo much for a direct or poſitive act of diſobedience in Ham 
his father to the commands of Noah, as for a breach of filial reve- 


| rence and decency: This was in the natural deſign of it a ſtanding 


and proper admonition to the Jews, that they ſhould be particu- 
' larly careful not to incur a forfeiture of the bleſſings promis'd in 

Canaan by the like tranſgreſſion; for which the perſon — 
it receiv'd its name was curſed. Nr ene" en ONE - 
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Of the ſixth Commandment. 
4 4 0 4 - ; : 
Thou ſhalt not kill. 
. 0 | F . 


HIS precept ſeems in the natural reaſon and deſign of it in- 

| differently to extend to all perſons and ſocieties in the world; 
for there being nothing in this world more valuable or deſireable 
than life, nothing wherein the rights and prerogative of God are 
more intereſted, nothing therefore, over which man, whether con- 
ſider d in his private or publick capacity, has lefs power; the pro- 
hibirion of murder, for that is here defign'd by killing, is of uni- 
verſal extent and obligation to all the reſt of the world, as well as 
Sou have therefore queſtion'd whether the power of life and 
death be not ſo wholly appropriated to God that the civil magi- 
ſtrate ought not without an expreſs commiſſion from him to inflict 
capital puniſhments upon was — They argue, tho* in one 
of the precepts given to Noah there appears to be a commiſſion to 
this end, yet that commiſſion is limited to the particular caſe of 
murder, and can only extend to thoſe who know ſuch a commiſſion 


Was 
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of it by clear and authentick proofs; which at. leaſt, if this way 
of arguing be jult, - renders all, capital executions. directly ſinful in 
moſt parts of the heathen world, if not in every part of it at 


preſent. adds tf oat e e aft anal wt 4 on 
\N#1THER indeed do theſe words, Surely your blood o 


blood be ſhed, evidently import, ſay they, a commiſhon to the ma- 
giſtrate to put offenders, in this kind, to death; but only the ſettled 
courſe of God's providence in expoſing them to one method or o- 
ther of a violent death, to which eithet man or beaſt, or any ac- 
cidental cauſe might be inſtrumental. And theſe words, at the band 
of every beaſt will] require the blood of man, and at the hand of 


man, at the hand of every man's brather will I require the life of 


man, they think will naturally bear this interpretation. However, 
if the words do import a commiſſion, in the caſe of murder, to 
the civil magiſtrate to puniſh a murderer with death, here the righe 


of God is in that particular caſe transfer d; but how, ſay they, 


does it follow from hence that the power of life is thegefore transfer'd 
by God to the magiſtrate in other caſes? s 
In oppoſition to theſe or the like notions it is declar'd by our, 
church in her thirty ſeventh article, that the laws of the realm may 
puniſh chriſtian. men with death for heinous and grievous offences : 
Which aſſertion, I take it, is founded on this general maxim, that 
the inſtitutions of an all · wiſe and perfect being, muſt always be con- 


ceiv'd ſuch, as are agreeable to the ideas which we naturally have 


of his wiſdom and petfection; the ends whereof he muſt therefore 
afford the proper and neceſſary means of attaining, for otherwiſe 
(than which no ſuppoſition can be more injurious to the divine na- 
ture) we mult ſuppoſe God capable of propoſing to himſelf an im- 
practicable end. 5 8 A berth en 

I then government be the inſtitution of God, if the ends of 
government cannot be attain'd without a power in the magiſtrate 


to inflict capital puniſhments, here, without having recourſe to the V- 


aira / commiſſion, ſeems to be a very clear and juſt foundation for 
the claim and exerciſe of ſuch a power, not only in the caſe. of 
murder, but of every other crime which the ſafety or other ends 
of government require ſhould be puniſh'd with death. 


Ir is another queſtion, whether any other methods of puniſh- 


ment, without N deliaquents to death, could not be contriv'd 
ſufficient to anſwer the ne 
could, without infliting ſuch acts of cruelty as are more terrible 
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was deliver d to Noah, or are able to deduce the original delivery. 


lives will I require; whoſo ſhedderth man's blood, by man hall bis 


ary ends of civil government? If they 
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than death, or more inconſiſtent with the principles of humanity 
or chriſtian charity, it yould perhaps be a ſafer way for the magi- 
ſtrate to have recourſe to ſuch milder, and, as they are prerended, 
more human methods; but as ſuch methods, ' ſufficient to artajn the 
ends propos d by them, have as yet been no where diſcoverd, the 
magiſtrate ſeems fully juſtify'd, and ever will be till they are diſ- 
cover'd, in puniſhing hemous and grievous offences with dearth.” © 
. KiLlL1xs therefore is not here abſolutely confider'd the ſubject 
matter of the prohibition, but killing in a private capacity, or 
without an authentick commiſſion, ' - NO EO 19-2134 
I fhall only add, that where there is a lawfull authority to in- 
flict capital puniſhments, and it is neceſſary to the ends of govern- 
ment they ſnhould be inflited, the reaſons for inflicting them in re- 
gard to Hoſe ends ſeem clearly confirm'd by the argument of che 
Apoſtle, if his argument be not the very fame in other words, 
with that before mention'd, where' he declares, Ibe * magiſtrate 
beareth not the ſword in vam, but is a revenger io execute wrath _ 
pon bim that doth evil. a wig Tg 0 e bo 
© Bur how fat ſoever the power of the magiſtrate extends either 
in the reaſon of the thing, or by a divine commiſſion over delin- 
quents, fo that in certain caſes they may juſtly be puniſh'd with 
death, yer no man in his extrajudicial or private capacity has; or 
can have, any power over the life of another perſon, or over 
— ˖· ee # ee 5263 0 ent ein, 
Ix he be unjuſtly attack'd he has a right to defend his life as well 
as he can, and in the neceſſary defence of it to ſhed the blood of 
the aggreſſor: Herein he acts according to the natural and invin- 
cible principle of ſelf-preſervation: He has alfo the authority of 
human laws, and the reaſons of government to juſtify him; for on 
ſuppoſition, that a man, when his life is attempred by a robber or 
an aſſaſſin, ſhould be oblig d to be wholly on the defenſive, this 
would viftbly give ſo great encouragement to ſuch villains, 
that the conſequences af it would ſoon be found very pernicious 


to ſociety, and deſtructive of a much greater number of its mem- 


* 
: 4 


Bor then this right, which an innocent perſon has of defend- 
ing his own life, and where it cannot otherwiſe be defended a- 
gainſt the a or at the expence of his blood, pught by no means 
to be extended beyond this limitation of it, or the caſe of his be- 
mg under an abſolute neceſſity in his own defence, of acting oſ- 
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Warn his acting in ſach a mater may be avoided with the | 
ſafery of his life, chere he ought to avoid it, whatever populat no- 
tions, whatever reaſons of honour or reſentment, or other. tem- 


* 


555 conſiderations may be pretended to the contrary. And that, 


1 


Firfl; Beeanſe he has no commiſſion either from God or man, here 
he is not under a neceſſity of defending his own life, to take away 
the life of another perſog. Neither has he, Secondly, as a private 
on, any vindictive powet or authority over another. If he 
been in any teſpect injur d, the law is, or ought)to be, open 

to him: Where no legal redreſs can be had, which” may poſſibl 
| ſometimes be the caſe of injur'd perſons, . power belongeth unto Gd 
he declares, vengeance is mine, and J will repay it. If a man may 
be a judge or executioner in his own caſe, againſt the lays 1 15 
and man in one particular inſtance, why not in another, anf fo 
in another, till either the neceſſity or authority of all Jaws divine 
and humane would be ſu erſeded? an 21 2 47 * a * * = ap | 
Bur ey men will not ſo eaſily be convinced of a popular 
and dangerous error by arguments, as when we tepreſenr to chem 
the heinous guilt and terrible conſequences of the ctime againſt 
which we argue. 48 | y e ; L . "I * 4 7 | 10 ; 15 N | f | 
1. TRI it is the higheſt injury and affront done to God, or 
which we are. capable of doing, to invade his prerogative in this 
high point relating to life aud death: It is not merely an attempt to 
difpolſeG him of his right, but to rob him of a ſervapr, a freind, or 
an iuſtrument perhaps, whereby he has ſome great end of his pro- 
vidence to effect; it is to deſtroy 8 of himſelf, which he 
has made the diſtinguiſhing character and glory of man, and which 
he defign'd: as a viſible and ſtanding protection to him againſt in- 
ſults of what kind ſoever: So that it is ,interpretatively a violence 
offered to the great God himſelf, in the perſon of the nobleſt and 
moſt-excellent of his viſible, creatures, aud who ſtands in ſo neat 


and noble a relation to him, 


= - 


2. Ir is the moſt irreparable injury we can do to man, coti- 
ſidered in itſelf, but which in the circumſtances attending it, of 
the conſequences which may follow upon it, may receive innume- | 

table aggrayarions wholly unknown to us: He . ler in 
the moſt unfir diſpoſition to dye, wierein he ever could have dy d; 
his temporal affairs may be t the time very much embarraffed, 
or he may have ſome great deſign in hand, and ripe, perh - for 

execution, whetein the intereſt of his own family, or of ſeveral 
other perſons, or pethaps of the publick, are nearly concerned. 
There may be many als eircumſtances conceived,” of the moſt 


py conſequence to him, both reſpecting this and à future 
W — 4 n ee 
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preſent explication is, 


| the reaſon and end of the firſt inſtitutiqn of marri 
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life, which may | ſerve to ſhew, that t the raking, away his 2 can 
neirher be a lawful, Ld mag nor hdr Owen 8 " ene 
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Of the ſeventh Commandment. 
Thou ſbalt not commit alultery.” 


Alis commandment 3 is placed by the K int in he * 
of Exodus, though not in Deuteronomy, before that againſt 


jo which order is followed ſometimes i in ther Log teſtament, 


and by ſeveral ancient writers. But there is no neceſſity for a cri- 


tical examination of this point: Whos we are to cot en our 


4 A 
2 28 Aa 


I. Tas nature of adultery. And, ED „ 

. Wa Ar peculiarly related in ws pri of it 110 "the 
Nate of the Jews. wat 

I. Ir we conſider the nature of this crime, it is. contrary. to 


age, as aſſerted 
by our Saviour -, He which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female, and ſaid, for this cauſe ſhall a man leave bis fa- 
ther and mother, and ſhall cleave to his wife, and they twain ſhall 
be one fleſh: wherefore they are no more twain but one i: ffs; * 


thereſore God hath joined together, let not man put ander. 


conformity to this original inſtitution of marriage 2 Apoſtle 4 
ſerts that F marriage 1s honourable, and tbe t ande led, but 


 whoremongers and adulterers God =p Judge. And therefore e the 


ſame Apoſtle numbers them among heretical and falſe teachers, 
who condemned marriage as a carnal and unlayfull way of FOR 
merce between man = Roma... 

Faom which account of the nature and iuſtitution of 5 matri- 
age, the following concluſions appear to be clearly deducible. 
. THAT marriage conſiſts in the union, as to all the roper 
functions of i it, of one man with one woman, It is not only fad 
that a man ſhall cleaye unto, his wife, excluſive of the moſt 


and near relations, when the duties owing other ways to 8 in- 
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ey tro TA be otie fleſh; „one; ecdlufvel of Al — | : 1 
50 with other women, by which concubinage and polygarty;' i LEES +" 
witholit a [pecjat dif bfari&o,” Hit dirty" Forbid® Schrell of „ f 
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1 When the wan, for to | 810 7 1 Wi chiefly confine „ 
* Fora 755 bits with more women; of Has — Ne affair | 
with them, in rejudice'to the tight of the perſon, to Wem he; 
is ſolemn 25 any: hit co brentlotis''s the peice of the 
i 1 7 0 d if childten, as it ſomcetimes happens, be the 
fruits 0 5 5 Conittefce, the difordets both in velation 
en add Reg their telations and depeugetts are Kill more in- 
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thoſe very rules, which are ſaid to be preſcribed by divine antho- 
THY on e i lars, | Bod pe arid $6 Rv 3 
" might here argue from the force of natural inclination, and 
thoſe mutual diſpoſitions the two ſexes find in themſelyes towards 
one another, that it was the deſign of God's providence, who has 

iven us all our natural inclinations, to ſome good end, that there 
ſhould be that union betwixt man and woman which matrimony, 
ſuppoſes. /| But becanſe it may be pretended, that this inclination, 
which may be. otherwiſe  gratify'd, does not therefore nece arily 
prove that, one man ſhould ſtrialy; confine, himſelf to one woma ; 
or one woman, on the other hand; to one man, we are to conſi- 
der whether there are not alſo other ends of matrimony, beſides 
that of gratifying one of the ſtrongeſt paſhons of humane nature, 
that cannot be attained, without ſuch a ſtriet union,, as is nt to 
be Golines jr er ß 2 

Now man as a ſocial creature is obliged to repulate his natural 
deſires, how; ſtrong. ſoever, in relation to the good of ſociety ; if 
therefore it conduce more to this good, that one man ſhould ſole- 


ly. have commerce with one woman, he gets contrary to that du-, 
ty, vhich he. owes to ſociety, by copyerſing wich more women.. 
HI acts contrary to the end of providence, ; which by ag e. 
qual number of births of both ſexes, allowing for, ſuch accidents 
as are more common to men, from the dangers to which they, are 
more expoſed, ſeems to have deſigned that one, woman ſhould, be 
appropriated in the matrimonial ſtate to one nan 4 For if this. 
was, az it appears to have been from, the prefem conſideration, 
the deſign, of providence, then it is the invaſion of what, -accord-, 
ing to the order of providence, ſome other perſon hay « jul Cam 
to, for one man to poſſeſs more women than one 
ANOTHER end of. matrimony, and which relpe&s mankind, 
conſidered! in ſocial life, is the propagation of ſpecies; this was. 
the end to thoſe who believe the ſcriptures, which, God originally 
deſigned in theſe words excrea/e and multiply Now a, promiſcuous: 
uſe, of women, does certainly obſtruct this end, for which, were 
den ue Bewerten, 20. be ggg, . Wen , 0 THIN) 
to evince the truth of it, there uct no people leſs numerous than 
| in; thoſe countries, where polygamy or. a promiſcuous ule of voten 
is allowed. Ce. 5164 b oe 301 01. 240910 hub Dag Fr Fo 

'Trxss conſiderations are ſufficient to evince the: mora Tear. 


ſons of confining one man in the marryd ſhate, to ohe woman. 


But the greateſt breach of the duty incumbent 9 
ther, is, ben ont of a libidinous motive they not only ß, 
the matrimonial engagement, by, correſponding after an unf fn 
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To this it may be ſaid, that we are 960 much to conſider what 
God, who has a power of diſpenſing 11 r rights of nature, for- 


* 


rdvefs of their bearts, "bu 


id at divorce, for reaſons peculiarly reſpecting 


now under the goſpel t diſpenſarion he hath reſtor'd'and en 


Tut import of the word adultery itſelf, when we conſider this 


yond all diſpure, that a perfor among the Jews who corrupted ab- 
ther man's wife was an adulterer, and might be puniſh'd as Tach; 


it is more difficult ro diſcover their opini6n coneernipg a man who | 
diſhonour'd his own bed, by lying with ah unmarried woman; or 


whether the uſe of unmarried women was not all d underthelaw 


on the hiſtory of Abraham, Sarah, atid Hagar. © Some wilt %A 


a ed fin bis maid, ot could it happen that fo great 4 
«ſhould fall i 


e e . in jars iſe he did nor condemn adiilt&y. 
of St. Ambroſe Contain ſeveydl*crrgts both in point of 
reaſon and matter of fact: The fathers of the church, ' whatever 
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*' confider'd as a harlot, but as a legal wife, beſtowed by Sarah 
2 —— her husband, whoſe children ſhe intended to adopt; ſo 
© that Abrabam did not commit adultery; but only made uſe of 
e the privilege of his age, when polygamy was allowable. So 
ce that 1 judge we may ſay the fame thing of the carnal commerce 
ce of a martied man with an unmarried woman, which may be a- 
te ſerted of ſimple fornication ; that it was opprobrious and reputed 
te criminal, but not ſubje& to any civil puniſhment : Nay. even the 


* children born from theſe conjunctions were reputed in ſome re- 


<<. ſpects as legitimate, bearing the name of the father's family, 
« and having ſome ſhare in the inheritance,” eic 

T x ſentiments of this author ſeem very agreeable to what I have 
advanc d before on another occaſion, that God has a power with 
reſpect to all laws relating to the rights of ſociety, without any 
change of the law of nature, to vary, to alter, or extend, or limit 
them, as he ſees fit; that notwithſtanding, where God does not 
interpoſe by any ſpecial declaration of his will to that end, there 
men are oblig'd to conform to the general, and what appearsto 

them the moſt general reaſon and defign of thoſe laws. | 


| ef t | C HAP. LC | 
Of the eighth Commandment. 
Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 


HIS is a law of univerſal extent to all ſocieties: The deſign 
of it is to ſecure men's rights and properties from invaſion. 
or any open or clandeſtine method of transferring them: Without 
- which ſecurity neither private or publick peace could be long main- 
tain'd; but that maxim of the libertines in the book of wiſdom 
would univerſally prevail, Our ſtrength is the law of juſtice, for that 


which is feeble is 1 be nothing worth. To prevent the effects 
whether of unjuſt force or fraud, which if permitted would termi- 


nate in the ruin of all civil ſocieties, this prohibition was made: 
And he that in any way, againſt his neighbour's knowledge or. 
conſent, does ſeize, alienate, or detain, what he has a juſt * 
to, offendeth againſt it. The rule in Leviticus is thus expreſs d, 

Thou ſhalt not fue thy neighbour or wrong him: Any clandeſtine 
way of depriving him of what he legally — is no lels prohi- 

Vor. II. | e bited 
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bited than when open violence, or any unjuſt proceeding under 
ſorm of law, is employ'd to that end 
Ir is not agreeable to my preſent deſign to enumerate all the acts 
of injuſtice reducible to this prohibition. There ſeems to have 
been this particular reaſon why it was given to the Jews, that they 
were naturally addicted to covetouſneſs and the love of this world, 
the great cauſe of all the injuſtice, violence, and oppreſſion com- 


— a 


mitted in it; and therefore it was highly reafonable that a parti- 


_ cular law ſhould be made, and deliver'd after the moſt folemn man- 
ner, to prevent the effects of thoſe two paſſions in a pgople ſo yery = 

| ſubject i nt 2 bt c ene 10 74 Dog 
Wurx we call theft an-unjuſt invaſion or detention of other 
mens rights, and which they were in poſlcſſon of, we underſtand 
ſach a poſſeſſion as is confirm'd to them by the laws of that ſociery 
whereof they are members. This does not ſuppoſe, if God ſhould 
by a ſpecial act of his will ' authorize: any perſon, as he did the 
raelites in Ægypt, to diſpoſſeſs another perſon of his juſt or legal 
right, that there is any breach of this commandment, becauſe in 
this caſe it is not preſum'd or intended to oblige. But ſtill a power 


to this end muſt be very clear and manifeſt; no argument from a 


ſeries of happy circumſtances or providential events in our favour 
vill be ſufficient to evince ſuch a power: It is equally impious to 
plead providence, as to plead example againſt expreſs precept, 
without a particular and expreſs revelation. 
Gov, to ſhew how far this precept is of general obligation to 
men, declares in the Old Teſtament, to the Jew/h people, * All 
that do ſuch thingt, and all that do unrigbteouſly ate an abomina- 
tion to the Lord thy God. ¶ The Lord is an avenger, concert'd in juſtice 
to be {o, for g the/e rhawps. | 
There are few crimes againſt which ſeverer interminations are 
us d in the Goſpel: + Know ye not, ſo St. Paul expoſtulates, that 
the unrighteous,* the original ſtrictly ſignifies unjuſt: perſons, ſhall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. So they are diſtinctly enumerated 
in the following catalogue of thoſe vices, “ from which the ſame 
Apoſtle denominates men unrighteounn. 
Tut conſequence of violating this. precept with reſpect to the 
common' peace-and happineſs of ſociety, to which God in all his 


inſtitutions has great regard, is ſo viſible that crimes done in 


breach of it are puniſhed: with death, even in caſes of leſs conſi- 
derable injury; while crimes conſidered in themſelves of a much 
higher nature, crimes directly committed againſt the authority or 
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1 do not deny that the principal care and office of the civil 
magiſtrate, is to conſult what tends moſt for the preſervation and 

happineſs of civil ſociety, and on that account this different diſtri- 

bution of puniſhments has in general a reaſonable foundation i But 

ſtill. if we conſider theſe different crimes in themſelves, it ſeems 

ſomewhat extraordinary and ſurprizing that a man ſhould incur the 

forfeiture of life itſelt, for a ſmall injury to his neighbour, and 

ſcarce perhaps be animadverted upon for denying the Lord that | 
bought him, or for downright blaſphemy againſt God, There is 5 
a viſible reaſon, even in regard to civil ſociety itſelf, againſt ſo un- 2 
equal a diſtribution of — For tho no man's private right f 1 *, + 
is directly invaded by another man's profeſſing himſelf robe an un- | 993 
believer, yet as the belief of a God and religion, eſpecially of the 


chriſtian religion, is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs and well-bein » 


aa 


» aft. 


of ſociety; in general; for the ſame political reaſon, if it do t 
here hold much ſtronger, upon which a delinquent is puniſhed for a 
| treſpaſs againſt his neighbour, a profeſſed unbeliever or open blaſ- 
phemer ought, upon that ſole conſideration, were there no other, 
at leaſt: to — ſome wholſome and convenient reſtraints laid upon 
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the ninth Commandment.» ' ' 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour, © 
OOTY r , 5 * an nnn 
| HIS precept was principally intended to reſtrain the ur 
from giving falſe evidence in judiciary — For 
A man to amel any thing that was falſe, in prejudice to the rights 
and intereſts of another perſon or perſons, when he was conven'd 
before a competent authority to depoſe what he knew of the mat . 
ter in queſtion, was the higheſt and moſt notorious inſtance of — = 
bearing falſe witneſs ; attended with theſe aggravating circumſtan- | „ 
ces, that it was done in the moſt ſolemn manner, in contempt of | 
the laws and of the reaſons upon which perſons were empowered | 
to take cognizance of ſuch caſes, which judicially came before / 
them, in prejudice to the common good and happineſs Ane, | 
M4295 6 Word ve * Ws 1 | 
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which can no longer ſecure irs mernbers in the poſſeſſion of their 


reſpective rights and privileges, than men preſerve a due and con- 
ſcientious regard to what they fay or atteſt, when ſummotred to 
that end before à proper and lawful judge. Bur what ftill inflames 
the guilt of a falſe evidence, and renders it impious in = high- 
eſt degree is, when men depoſe it ſolemnly and judicially wport 
oath, the higheſt and moſt authentick fanction that can be given 


to any teſtimony, the laſt confirmation, for an end of all firife. 


Bor tho' this was the 3 intention of the niith command 
extended to prohibit all falfification; 
with reſpe& to the intereſt or reputation of other men, in a civil 


or extrajudicial way of commerce with them, And thete is the 


greater reaſon to ſuppoſe this fenſe of the law was Actually interid« 
ed, becauſe the -rohibition of perjtiry in all caſes, and more eſpe- 
cially in judicial proceedings, is ſo evidently deſign'd in the third 
commandment. „ 

No the reaſon of God's enaRing a law which ſhould reſtraiti 


men from ſpeaking itjutiouſly of 6thers in cotmon convetſation, 


whether as to their intereſts ot reputation, is very clear. As there 
is nothing more prejudicial to the common peace and Welfare of 
ſociety, to which God had ſo ſpecial a tegard in the laws given to 


the Jews, as a political body, a people to whom, in that capacity, 


ſo many temporal promiſes were made, and upon which indeed 

their motives. to obedience ſeem to have been principally, ſome 

have thought to have been ſolely founded. 
IN reſpect to the former method of bearing a falſe teſtimony in 


judicial caſes, we have the following explications of this command- 


ment, Put not thine hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous wit= 
ah. + If a falſe witneſs riſe up ngen amy man, 10 etſy again 

him that which is wrong, the judges ſhall make diligent inquiſition; 
and behold if the witneſs be a falſe witneſs, and hath teſtiſy d falſly 
againſt his brother, then ſhall ye do unto him as he thought to have 
done unto his brother. Again, f Be not witneſs qgamſt thy neigh» 
bour without cauſe. "VE EIT Tg e = 

Tun precepts relating to the injuries done fo others by 2 


ing detraQtingly of them, or to their prejudice in any kind, are 


very plain and expreſs ; ** Thou ſhalt not raiſe a falſe report. + Thou 


| ſhalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer among thy people The 


original imports, thou ſhale not ++ traffick, or maintain a fraudulent 
way of commerce with them, by means of lies and ſtories in pre- 
judice to their rights or reputation: A metaphor-alluding to the 
practice of merchants, When by any artifices they endeavour to put 
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off ſalſe or iſticated wares. He that urtereib a {land 1s 4 fool 
as acting 1 caſe contrary to the very end vhich he propoſes. 
For what a man has priacipally in view, when he: endeavours to 
lay another perſon low in the eſteem of his friends or acquaintance, 
is, that he may give himſelf an air of triumph, and ſhew how 
much he is, in his own opinion at leaſt; above him. Bur there 
are few men to whom the world is ſo partial as to allow their Om 
opinion the true ſtandard of their metit: We ere rather on the 
— hand naturally inelined, * we obſerve that men affect a 
uperiority, to examine vhat their ptetenſious are grounded 
* courſe of eee of 4 ＋ > 
ve often diſcover very great and ſenſible defects. The viſeſt of 
men therefore, and who perfeRly underſtood human nature, juſtly 
ſtyles. ſuch perſons fools in whom a fpirit of calumny or io 
reigns, as taking the readieſt method to deſeat their own deligns, 
as exciting, as provoking others to mar thoſe diſcoveries concern» 
ing their real character, and to __ them; which plainly chews 
how ill their vain and high pretenſions were founded. I on men 
ſomctimes offend again this precept, not ſo much out of vanity 
or oſtentation, as from à natural malignity of temper;;/ but from 
what cauſe ſoevet this vice of detraction or tvil ſpeaking proceeds, 
mon peace and happineſs of ſociety, and to chat mutual love, e- 
| Neem, and friendſhip, which ought to be preſerr'd among all the 
Fos there is commonly nothing mote provoking to a mat 
who has any ſpirit, or is capable of the ä ghee 22 
traduc d in what relates to his character or god name: A paſſion for 
which there is certainly a very juſt and reaſonable foundation, tho 
the arguments drawn from it by hot and 
are ſometimes carry'd too far. 
_ Fox every man naturally deſires, nay 
as uſeful and conſiderable in ſociety as he can. This is u laudable 
ambition in him, juſtify'd from the ends of ſociety and the duties 
which he owes to it: But it is impoſbble for the »greareſt merit, 
or for merit in amy kind to ſhine forth with a due luſtre, hen ob- 
ſcured by calummy or reproach ; for how unjuſt ſpever they are 
diſcovered to be by particular perſons, yet all perſons! have not 
time, or will not give themſel ves the trouble of examining whe- 
— they are juſtly ſounded or not: Others are pleaſed with the 
miſrepreſentation, from ſome agrecable humour or turn of wit in 
it: Others from natural inclination to depretiate ſuperior merit, 
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ver contrary to all the principles of humanity and religion, as they 


highly affect 


candid, ingenuous, or diſintereſted temper. The moſt ſurprizin 5 


| of, and that theſe vices, ſo directly op ite to it, ſnould ſo g ener 
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ſometimes from a motive of envy or revenge, on cr ide 
of intereſt. and competition. n rng IBS 
As there are ſo many cauſes of obloquy 


and detraction, howe- 


are ſo prejudicial to the rights of particular perſons, as they occa- 
fon 2 . fonts and re civil life, ed they 

the good of ſociety in general, by depriving it of 
thoſe ſervices, which perſons might otherwiſe be capable of per- 
forming to it; I need ſay nothing more to diſcover the wiſe and 
good reaſons upon which God, by a folemn particular law reſtrain- 
ed the Jews from theſe vices; a people naturally not of the moſt 


reflection on occaſion of what has been ſaid, is, that chriſtians 
themſelves ſhould know fo little what manner of ſpirit they are 


rally reign among them, that even perſons who are not altogether 
corrupted, are oftner obſerv'd to commit them without any viſible 
Gans: of ſhame: or rem. et wan 
„ TAI is no neceſſity. of a diſtinct enquiry concerning the 
meaning of the word neighbour in this place, or whether it yl 
ny obligation upon the fews, with reſpect to foreigners, among 
whom they might occaſionally converſe, or was on to be tinder- 
ſtood in reference to thoſe of their own church and nation. In'a 
ſtricter acceptation the word neighbour denotes perſons amom 
whom we cohabit and maintain a more intimate and frequent com 
merce, either in affairs relating to civil, or thoſe of religious life: 
And the Jews no doubt were under a ſtricter and more ſpecial ob- 
ligation to perform all the duties of juſtice, fidelity, and reſpect 
to thoſe of their own fraternity on both theſe accounts: But a more 
ſpecial obligation to one perſon does not cancel a juſt obligation to 
another; and therefore tho the Jews were reſtrained in 'parti- 
cular. caſes, and on certain occaſions, from performing thoſe of- 
fices of kindneſs and benevolence to foreigners; which the com- 
mon. laws of humanity, ſetting aſide ſuch poſitive reſtraints, might 
ſeem to require, yet this could by no means authorize them to act 
in contempt or violation of a precept, in itſelf morally, and at 
all times indiſpenſably obliging. What 1 intend is, that notwith- 
ſtanding they might in virtue of God's poſitive will, wirhhold cer 
ain acts of favour from the Gentiles with whom they had any chr 
reſpondence, or for certain temporary political reaſons, the las of 
civil treatment in common converſation being ſometimes ſuperſe- 
ded by reaſons reſpecting the publick good of ſociety; yet there 
could be no time, no occaſion, - or circumſtances,” vherein the 
God of truth vould authorize them to act in breach, either of pri- 
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vate or publick faith, or to atteſt a lye in a ſolemn or judicial man 
net; this being an action in the nature of it abſolutely evil, re- 
ugnant to the eternal perſections of the divine nature, and not 
Alling, as other matters of human commerce or rights do, within. 
the compaſs of God's arbitrary and prerogative acts. 
Tuts law therefore, as it imports veracity in whatever men ſo- 
lemnly depoſe or ſay concerning other perſons, was certainly obli- 
gatory to the Jews, not only in reſpect to thoſe of their, own com- 
munity, but to all other people upon earth with whom they might 

occaſionally have any dealings or correſpondence,  _. 8. 

Ev EAV man muſt be ſenſible of the extent of this precept ac- 


cording to the explication here given of it; but does every man, 


does every chriſtian, really act conformably to his judgment or 
obligation in this caſe? How little are the 1 of juſtice or vera- 

city obſerv'd in our ſpeaking, I do not ſay of unbelievers, or per- 
| ſons of a different communion from us, but of thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves of the ſame houſhold of faith, when they happen to 
diſſent from us, whether as to any political or doctrinal point? 
Wich what favour, partiality, and tenderneſs, do we mention thoſe 
who are embarqued in the ſame common cauſe, how worthleſs and 
' Ihconfiderable ever on all other accounts? And how little do we 
make a conſcience of vilifying perſons of the greateſt merit, and 
ſometimes perhaps for that very reaſon, becauſe they happen to 
diſſent from us in their way of judging concerning certain co 
verted poi 


ints, as to which too we have perhaps our. ſelves mA le 


different judgments at different times, or under other circum- 


ſtances? There is ſomething in this way of procedure, to ſay no- 


thing of the injuſtice of it, ſo ignoble and diſingenuous, eſpecially 
where men pretend to the ed thinking freely, that I could 


not but occaſionally make this reflection upon „ i 490 e 


When men who make all the exterior proſeſſions of ſanctity, and 
of a real concern for the truth and purity of e are yet ob- 
ſeryd to make no ſcruple on occaſion of a crime ſo contrary to the 


_ -exprels- precepts; to the proper character and genius of it, and 
whereby they in a particular manner are ſaid to grieye the Holy Spi- 


rit of God ; it is natural to enquire, whether ſuch men do really 
beliene the truth of chriſtianity, or whether, if they do really be- 
lieve it, it is of any force or influence to perſuade: Neither of 


ich enquiries. will be 
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Br the greateſt prejudice indeed from this common and ſcan- 
dalous vice of evil ſpeaking is to the credit and intereſts of religion. 


found of any great credit or ſervice to re- 


general, ought not to lie, in the judgment of thoſe who are capa- 


". Wh 


without any e as is commonly debe | 


our actions towards him: Which is ſufficient to diſcover the error. 


tion of fleſh and ſpirit, us the means of per fetling bolinrſi in the fear 
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ble of examining things ſtrictly, againſt the real excellency 
of it, yet to thoſe who Judge only; as the generalicy-of mankind 
do, by appearances, the eſtimate of things vill be not ac | 
to truth, or the proper tendeney of things, but to their common 

and ordinary effects: Which if found contrary to what naturaliy 
and moſt generally might have been expected ſtom them, will ereate 
ſtrong ſuſpicions, at leaſt in perſons who are not much melitrd to 
believe them, either of their being after ail falſe in themſelves, or 


or Þ 


to them. 


. HA P. | „ XI. 
Of ik tenth Commandwent. 


Thes halt not cover thy neighbour's booſe, thou ſhak not caves | thy 
neighbour's wife, nor his man-ſervant, nor his maid-ſorvam, nor | 


2 0x, nor bis ah, nor any thing that is thy . . _ 


. 
9230 


HE inn nia de Fn. be the 
pally relate to the exterior duties of men; in this; — 
chi reſt relating to our neighbour are in ſome reſpect. reducible, 
we are directed how to reguſate the internal and ſecret ſpring o all 


of the 
wrath of God for their intentions of amy thing 
of idolatry,” provided they do not 


Jews before - mention d, that men are not obnoxious to the 


ſinſul, except in caſe 
actually commit what they in- 


tended. lu the judgment of the Apoſile this cummandment is re- 


5 nd of all the reſt; And if bene 2 — 
it ir briefly comprebendod in this ſaying; thou ſhalt not cor. 
Tr 1s internal principle, which puts all the powers of A0 
in motion, is ſometimes attributed to the fleſh, at other times to 
the ſpirir, and we are therefore * requir d ro abſtain from all po- 


of God: Not that thoſe two ſptrings of action are in 
or abſolutely diſtinct, ſo that the deſires mote 
the fleſh, are'wholly excited or fortify d by the motions 


— 
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but becauſe they act reciprocally upon one another, and contribute 
more or leſs wo. the ſame common action, which is therefore de- 
nominated carnal or ſpiritual according to the different force 0 

degree of influence. teſpectixely attributed to them, For, 1900 
the motions of the fleſh, without the concurrence of the under- 
ſtanding and will, the powers of the ſpirit, are neither in theinſelves 
morally good nor evil; as our Lord argues, from the heart proceed 
evi thoughts ; ., antecedent to which the motions of the heart ate 
not the ſubject of morality, nor can beg not being capable of de- 


ſigu or tellection. But when evil thoughts, by virtue of thoſe 


laws of communication which the divine power has cſtabliſh'd'be- 


tween a human foul and body; are produc d in the mind, then if 
become ſinful, and if indulg'd, are productive | 


of all manner. diſorders; of murder, thetts, adulterics, - Theſe 
are properly denominated. . the fleſh, as the rincipal moti- 
ons towards them ariſe. fm bodily temper. and di ſpoſition, or as 
they are executed and perform'd by the bodily organs: As on t 
other hand, pride, envy, hatred,; ambition, and othe r. vices,  whic] 
have their origine more immediately from the mind, $9 nd: 
upon the ſcene of it, without the concurrence of the Hy or 
bers, may in a mote peculiat ſenſe be denominated ſpiritual fins. b 
Tu diiſtinction of theſe. two (ins is not only made from al 

different principles or inſtruments, but from their eras ends. The 
body never moves or deſires any thing but for Fe) body; & and thers. 
ſore all the motions. of it carry,us towards pleaſure, or ſome other 
ſenſible good: Such as particularly, relates to the, gratification of 
one or more of the ſenſes; or, if that . of all the ſcales 
at once, The deſires more proper to t mind, and exciged with- 
out any ſuch ſenſible commotion of the bo ak init, carry 
os hag ſuch objects, which tho' G RE bs 

| acupiſcence, yet terminate in thoſe things which fror 
inati —.— follow 5 A 2 n a the 
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ples of human ratiocination? Provided the object propounded to 
our belief be in the nature of it, as all moral truths are, proportion d 


ful; and that is when by any irregular gratification of our paſſions 
ve have miniſter'd occaſion to them, tho perhaps without actually 
intending it. In this cafe, tho” there is not a formal conſent of 


ſuch temptation was the natural conf 


Axor diſtinction of concupiſcence is, -when ve take a ſen- 
ſible pleaſure or delectation in the motions of it, tho without di- 
rectly conſenting to them, or when the mind meditates with an 


it; in this caſe, no doubt, we are on two accounts chargeable with 
fin. Fir, As ſuch delectation is contrary to that ſtate of puri 


void, and mi ht otherwiſe have been avoided, 1 nn hen 
Tuc ve do not chen proceed ar 


we bir 
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divines have done, that they ſhould render us criminal before God, 


is to make a ſuppoſition which ought, as we would maintain the 
truth of reveal'd religion againſt the deiſts, moſt carefully to be 
avoided, viz, that God has put men under a neceſſity of ſinning, or 
impos d on them impoſſible conditions of obedience: For there 
cannot, I conceive, be a ſtronger evidence for the truth of any 


revelation, than for the falſhood of ſuch a revelation as ſhould al- 
ſert theſe principles to be true. What way have we for proving 


the truth of any thing, but from the natural and common princi- 


to our reaſoning faculties. When therefore any thing is aſſerted as 
a principle, which by conſulting the cleareſt and brighteſt ideas we 
have of morality, is found contradictory to all the rules of it, or 
inconſiſtent with the perfections of the divine nature, we cannot 
have a clearer conviction of the truth of any thing, than of the 
falſhood of ſuch a principle. * DS e 036, Yau! 

Ax yet 1 do not deny, but that in ſome caſes the involuntary 
and firſt motions towards any ſinful object may be by accident ſin- 


the will to ſuch primary motions, yet as by our own fault, or abuſe 
of our liberty, we put our ſelves in the way of temptation ; and as 

of our fault; we ſhall, 
according to the opinion of the ſchools, and the reaſon of the 
thing, be chargeable for that conſequence, tho not actually at firſt 


agreeable attention upon them, or 'when the Fn ven —_ 
to repreſent them by ſuch images, wherein we find 
ment ſo far from giving us diſtaſte, that we are really pleas d with 


and holineſs, which chriſtians, through the grace of God, . 


pos d, and ought always o be in; and, Secondly, As it viſibly ex- 
poſes us to the danger of ſuch temptations, as it is out duty to a- 


Tuo we do not then preſent to a direct purſuit of 
the means — 9 ratify the deſires which ate naturally apt to 
ariſe from ſuch inward delectation, yet as the bought of fooliſhneſs, 
in the judgment of Solompn, is fin; as this thooght-is entertain'd 


an entertain- 
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with a ſenſible p in the — as it — in mY 
event an pow! 2 and has always a natural tende dener © 


corrupt the heatt; ; the ſoul taſtes a kind of ſenſual pleaſute in 
contemplating the forbidden object, like that which it would taſte, 
tho after a more groſꝭ and affecting manner in poſſeſſing it; there 


is 1 ba cha it has in F das 3 
n. T 


Tu third — of ee che mol 3 ad 
attended with. the hi heſt aggravatiom of | guilt; is, when the 
inward complacency which we take, in thinking of any ſiuful ob- 

je&; excites us induſtriouſly and with deliberation; to purſue the 
means of gratifying our inclinations towards it; the former diſtin- 
Qion is illuſtrated by the. conception of ſin, this by actually bring- 
ing forth the ſruim of it: And there never was or could be amongſt 
men, who underſtood any thing concerning the principles of mo- 
rality, any diſpute whether ſuch form'd intentions of committing 
any crime, tho they never proceed actually to commit i it, yet were 
not reall . — to which I may add in certain 
ae ede 0 the oe of hymn lows, as AS ey bad 
committed i ienol e ir 
Wurz the Jews. philoſophiz'd aber this * in — 
to theſe ſeyeral diſtinctions of concupiſcence, I ſhall not preſume to 
fay : It was certainly the intention of God by prohibiring all actual 
ſin, to prohibit all ſuch motions of the heart or mind, as would 
be moſt naturally productive of, and had really in themſelves the 
nature of ſin. And there n but many of the good people 
under the law underſtood the prohibition of not go teting in this 
—— if chey did not commonly underſtand ĩt ſo . 

Tu is may ſuffice for an explication of the terms in general, 
ches Jhalt not cover, tho the precept of nat coveting is here limit- 
ed to certain particular ſubjects, with reſpect to which. any offence 
done to our hors $i is s commonly un erſtood as moſt i — 
* him. N * th R 36 5 AA) 
THO U ſhale woe: coves: Atte 4 houſe, 1 10 5 

Tus houſe of any perſon | comprehending, Le BA to com- 
mon acceptation, his 1ntereſts in general, with thoſe of all lis de- 
ts or neareſt relations is here placed at the head of the ſub - 
ject matters prohibited; and does therefore include in it a prohi- 

dent doing him injury in any bod, or in any relation, wheres | 
in he ſtands, in regard to his family. 15 » Bo on or 5 9957 | 

4 0 U bag a couet eee ee — Wr nd 
Ari the ſormer general prolibition of not injuring our 
neighbour, the higheſt mn wherein he is capable ob being in: 
I and that is by * ar- 


nett tempt 


Beil 


n — TUG" „— » ade oli. edn. 99 a. ok a 2 


rempt her chaſtiry, or to entertain : ſack. defires towards her, where- 
by he is intentionally, and may poſſibly in the 2 
ly injured I need not here what has been ſaid concern 
ing the heinous crime of invading another mans nghe, conſi- 
dered in this relation: The Jews in whatever ſenſual liberties 
indulg'd themſelves on other accounts, yet appear to have had a j 
ſenſe of this crime, which indeed was continually din 
their minds by a ſpecial ſanction of God, that the adulterer avid the 
aduliereſt ſhould bath of them be pus to death; which law was ftill 
more freſh'in their memories, and e their hearts and 
practice, as it was ſometimes put e ps and GE AIR] 
God to be ſurely executed. 17 280 net 
NOR bs 1 = 20 e | 
Tus reaſon of x rohibition it {awnded. « on the! — 
which every nd lire by in che induſtry, fidelity, or other pro- 
= — of a — ſervant: For it is only ãd re 


1 — 77 i 1 Te 


ſpect to his 
ervices on theſe accounts that other s, could be excited to 
covet him, or ſeduce him from the — ſervice of his pro- 
pet maſter; which ſiniſter and indire& method was {till more eri- 
minal, as ſuch a ſervant was neceſſary, by reaſon of any par- 
_ un 77 7h to dene e F0 Ae he 
„„ 
Tuts on be in to a 

of ſuch 7 in a way. of = to import cb her, or as a 
| perſon that might be ſerviceable to him in the management of a 
man's lawful and ordinary affairs. in the former ſenſe indeed he 


might not ſo directly intend an 8 injuſtice to his neighbour, 


and therefore we may y ſuppoſe, that as the i injurious treat- 
ment of other men is — principally prohibited, this precept was - 
9 underſipod and ET ei 7 in the lamer 
— 7 Agen wo oi tob 
NOR bis ox, nor bes 0 nor any ine chat is f neightauri. . 
_ Gop thought fit to ſpecify theſe animals in ition, 
as they were of particular uſe and ſervice to the — that time - 


in cultivating the ground, and performing other works of labour 


and difficulty: The reaſon of this ptoflibitꝭon is founded on 
fraits of the 
tocthatr 


| a cotifideration of that plenty or affluarce of che 
earth, which were promiſed, by way of à federal :5ig 
ople. For tho Colle could have ak chives bloſſbm, | and the 
Lad to yield her increaſt, without any culture, by a mere arbitrary 
act of his will z yet as in the — — of his providence 
he does not interpoſe by 'a miraculous A there are verywile 
F  interpoſe,” bir make hie of 


human 
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human induſtry or other ſecondary cauſes to produce theit propegg 
effects; as theſe creatures were in the number of thoſe ſecondarr,r,y; 
cauſes towards fructifying the earth, there was a particular reaſornn © 

why they ſhould be ſpecify'd in this precept to the Jews; and inn 
deed hy an invaſion of their temporal rights, as in the conclun. 
ding words, ſhould be univerſally prohibited among a people Wo 
had their temporal rights and poſſeſſions fo much at heart, and 
even according to the tenour and genius of the diſpenſation, unn 
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E BO Ok IV. pn 
. Of our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. 
86 ”" SG 48 | : * | s 4 Cuapy. | : Pl | . 
VOD f the words prefatory to our Saviour's Sermon 
In the Goſpel of St. Matthew, ch. v. ver. 1, 2. 
I. And ſeeing the multitude be went up into a mountain, and when 
be was ſet his diſciples came unto him. ng 
94 ä 2. And he opened bis mouth and taught them ſaying. 
3 a "= | 18” OO | pers 3 | 
LI ee... EFORE I proceed to conſider the ſubject matter 
| 6 of this divine ſermon, the ee Hoary 
| N or attending it, deſerve to be ſeverally conſi- 
"ARGS. | derd. ff NT aagaae's. 1 
EOS + . AND the firſt of them which offers itſelf to 


4140 WEBRSS x; conſideration, is, that our Lord obſerving a 


*& oh 25 great concourſe of people about him, to the end he might deliver 


. wy his heavenly inſtructions to his diſciples after a more commodi- 
; | Y s. | ; . ous 
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bout him, and bis diſciples, who afterwards accompanied him in- Fs 


ous and audible manner retir'd to a mountain; where it was pro- b 
bable many of thoſe, --who out of curioſity, or occaſionally, ..or 


perhaps with ſome ill deſign, attended him in the plain, would noe *. 
give themſelyes the trouble of following him „ 
Tu is ſeems to lay the beſt grounds for the diſtinction hñere 


made between the multitudes, whom Chriſt obſeryed t flock a. 


to the mount. I F 
- Fox tho in a large ſenſe * by diſciples we may underſtand in 


general the perſons who followed our Lord, and heard his doctrine F 
without any deſign of embracing or openly profeſſing it: Vet 


diſciples being here oppoſed to the multitudes, and it being im- 
ly 


bable that by diſciples we are here to underſtand, if not 


who had already embraced his do&rine, and were become ſo in 


a ſtrict ſenſe; yet ſuch perſons at leaſt, who were in a good diſpo- 
ſition to embrace it, and probably had received ſome general in- 


ſtructions relating to it. 


Tux k are I confeſs ſome paſſages in it, which vill be after-. 


' wards obſerved, which ſeem peculiarly to relate to his Apoſtles, - 


or to others who were diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſpecial marks of his 
favour or friendſhip to them. But this may be accounted for from 


a method not unuſual in preaching or other popular diſcourſes, 


when a particular application is made to ſome particular perſon or 
perſons, tho the diſcourſe in general affects the whole audience. 
AN when he was ſet, bis diſciples: came unto him. St. Chry- 
ſaſlom is of opinion, wherein he appears to be in a manner ſingular, 

the diſciples of our Lord placing themſelves neareſt to his per- 


ſon, were thoſe to whom he only perſonally directed his diſcourſe; 
and that they communicated it to the multitude about them, who 


in ſo great numbers could not diſtinctly hear it when deliver'd 


ſolely by himſelf. This is a conjecture which may ſerve indeed to 


diſcover the great goodneſs of our Lord in making thoſe inſtructi- 
ons, wherein mankind were in common toncern'd, of more gene- 
ral uſe in the firſt delivery of them; yet it having no clear foun- 
-dation in the text, or Aale of ancient expoſitors, ve are not 
oblig d to conſider it as any thing more than a conjecturee. 
Tas circumſtance of our Lord's fitting when he taught, may 
ſerve to diſcover to us how ready he was, tho' veſted with the ſo- 
vercign power and authority, yet to comply with the receiv'd in- 
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2 et 2 


— tlie. am... 


x4 


» Chap. vii. 28. Luke vi. 17, og. pate. Mat. xii. 


* 


49. 
nocent 


p as a reaſon of Chriſ's withdrawing to a mountain, that he 
aw multitudes of perſons, more in number than could hear his 
inſtructions, or receive immediate benefit by them; it is gp 4-4 ö 
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nocent rites and uſages of the Jew/h church: Whoſe doctors in 
delivering their inſtructions uſually obferv'd"this manner. The 
© Scribes and Phariſees ſit in Moſes bis chair: His patents when they 
- fought him, found him in the temple f ſitting among the doctors: 
He f far daily with them in the temple teaching. Standing Lay | 
ſcem a method rather more proper to deliver any diſedurſe of ih- 
portance, and to convey the words of it to a greater. number of 
| perſons, and after a more diſtinct manner, and accordingly is che 
geſture commonly practisd by orators in moſt Nu 0 moſt 
occaſions: But where the ends of our Lord's preaching could be 
in a competent meaſure attain'd by his conforming to a receivd 
uſage, he choſe by his example, and upon one of the moſt ſclemn 
_ occaſions of ſpeaking that had ever occurr'd in the world, to ſhew;. 
that conformity to an eſtabliſh'd practice in the church of God, 
tho concerning things of arbitrary impoſition, is not in itſelf mar- 


ter of mere arbitrary choice. | e 
' And he opened his momth and taught them, ſaying” g 
Tus expreſhon of opening the mouth, denotes a free, full, 

and authoritative manner of delivery, wherein the voice is elevated 


: 
* 


or extended, and challenges the attention of the auditory to the 


matter deliver d as of great and ſpecial importance. But had not 


this been a receiv'd and known ſignification of the ꝓhraſe at that 


time“, there was a particular reaſon, as it is well obſerv'd by The-' 
ophylatt, why it ſhould be made uſe of in this place, as apply'd to 
our Bleſſed Saviour; and therefore, as he juſtly argues, is not to 
be conſider'd as a ff redundant or ſuperfluous expreſſion. For be- 
fore this, our Lord had not only inſtructed the Jews by his holy 
and exemplary manner of life, but by his miracles; to which I may 
add, by many occaſional diſcourſes to- 


before deliver d a digeſt· or ſyſtem o 
a manner. 23 | LY 

T us deſign therefore of this emphatical expreſſion was to remind 
the auditors of our Lord at that time, and ſucceeding:chriſtians, of 
the great importance of the laws here deliver'd by him, their divine 


and proper lawgiver, a fawgiver able to ſave and to deſtroy, and 


laying down thoſe rules of life whereby he was to govern, and 


finally 5 in his own perſon: All which circumſtances 


could not but conduce in the moſt effeAual manner to excite and 
engage the attention of all men to them. | 


2 Mar. xiii. 2. f Luke il. 46. + Mat. xxviigg. e Epheſ. vi. 19. 
Job xxxii. 10. +F ®auvilas & dri early is A RA, % u ayoiywy v 7 Foug z. dar- 
xtv, 016 & Bl, & F Javuarur vud d avlyur d gd did. | 5 8 
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: This was not the 
firſt rime of his entring upon his 7 office, tho! he never 
his laws in ſo full or perfect 
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4 Tu circumſtance of delivering theſe laws upon a — 
been obſery'd to have a ſpecial propriety in it, as alluding to the 


— 0 


manner of God's delivering the law 5 —— mount Sia; and de- 


u 
noting, in an allegorical ſenſe, the ſublimity of the doctrine, or 
precepts, here enjoin'd by Chrit. There is in other reſpects a wide. 
difference between the method of delivering the law by God, and 
that by Jeſas Chriſt,” God ſpake in a language agreeable to the ſe- 


ſteances of terror and amazement; but concerning the gentle and 

eaſy method which our Lord choſe of delivering Nis laws, ſuitable 
to the ſpirit of love, and the generous ſentiments/which animate 
the whole, and every part; of his religion, it is prophetically ſpo- 
ken, My doctrine ſhall arop as the rain, my. ſpeech. ſhall diſtil asthe 
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* HER queſtion has ariſen concerning this divine ſermon, 
whether it be tlie ſame with that recorded by St. Luke; or a diffe- 
tent diſcourſe on ſome other occaſioti? Interpreters are divided up 
on this queſtion; many conclude for the affirmative becauſe he 
ſame precepts, expreſs'd in the ſame words, occur in them occaſi- 
onally : Beſides, ſay they, it does not appear probable, that St. Luke, 
ſo faithful a'recorder of the diſcourſes of our Lord, ſhould omit to 


his other moral diſcourſes were reducible, and from which they 
might receive the moſt clear and full explanation. 
6 5 vr to this it is anſwer d, that if St. Luke really deſign'd to 
write this ſermon of our Lord, the fidelity attributed to him as an 
Evangeliſt, would not have permitted him, as he has done, to omit 
ſo many conſiderable branches of this eminent diſcourſe in parti- 


cular; and eſpecially it is argued, that he would not have reduc d 
the number of the beatitudes to fout: The ſpecial and diſtinct pro- 


miſes made in the eighth recorded by St. Matthew vlog of ſo great 
influence and Conſolation to all the true and faithful diſciples 
of Chriſt. . ” ; 1 | „„ 
St. Luke has not only omitted to mention ſeveral particulars re- 
lated here by St. Matthew, but what ſeems to charge that Evange- , 
lift himſelf wich a material omiſſion, not to ſay negligence; ſuppo- 


fing theſe diſcourſes the ſame; he has added ſeveral denunciations | 


or woes, concerning which: St. Matthew is wholly ſilent. 
Dirt citctimſtanices have alſo been obſerv d with reſpect 
to time and place. It is ſaid that the ſermon recorded hy St. Mat- 
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 recitethe moſt important and conſiderable of them; via. that whereia , 
he gave 4 ſummary of the chriſtian law and morality, to which all 
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Jew; en the ſmall rain upon the tender berb, and as the ſhowers upon | 
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"Of our "oy 5 Boos IV: 
bew was vreach'd before the leper was heal'd ; for it was not till 
after Chin deſcended from the mount that the leper apply d to him. 
St. Luke, who propoſes a methodical narrative, mentions the cure 
of the leper in his fifth chapter, and does not proceed to recite 
the ſermon before the ſeventeenth verſe of the ſixth chapter; from 
whence it is concluded, that St. Luke could not obſerve the order 
in relating things which he deſrgn'd, which would be a very in- 
convenient ſuppoſition, or that St. Marthew directly gives an ac! 
count of a fact as ſubſequent to this diſcourſe of out Lord, which 
yet really preceded it: A d cerfainly ho leſs i I 
ent that. the forme. 
A difference is allo obſerr'd as. to ihe endende 95 Place, 
In St. Matthew the diſcourſe is made on a mountain, in St: Lake 
on 4 plain: To which I may add, the different poſture wherein 
our Lord is repreſented deliveriog this ſermon, by St. Matthew, 
ſitting, by the other Evangeliſt, Handing. „Hub ran ron A 
FxroM all theſe conſiderations it appears highly probable — 
theſe two diſcourſes could not be deliver on the ſame occaſion, 
wete originally, in any proper ſenſe, the ſame; but _ — 
- Inculcating the ſame precepts on different occaſions, / each Evan» 
eliſt has recorded them in the proper place: On this {i Pies 
e fidelity of them both is preſery'd; and all the Gage 
- drawn by the enemies of the faith from chen N 
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their, caforcement from this conſideration ; which/ iv parti 


to fear Ged and kerp bis commandments in the whole-of man. It 
is render d, tho! in a different charactet indeed in out bibles, the 
whale duty of man, but ought rather, according to the genetal ta- 
nour and defign of Holaman in this book, which is, plainly a Philo- 


fophical enquiry after happineſs, to be reader'd the whole happi- 


83 — Hane en 3 
A greater than Colewron, het king upon bie che character of 


ſion to the ordinary practice of ethical — and d to 
ü een reaſon of the thing. 
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I. 1:ſhalbex tin ware hee Jag by de 
II. What is imported * thix we ere or there. 
4 of heaven; - ie F 
I. Bi the poot in ſpirit fone inter roters have only uaderſſ 
perſons in low, indigent, ot other 
But tho this interpretation is ſupported by certain great pg 
it does not ſeem to be well founded in the teaſons pradyced) 


eg, 


r it. 


that the poor in St. Lule ate oppos d to the rich; and that the 
original f: vord i in may common: acceptation, er Fo. poverty of 
condition. 1 


1 e 


remani cad bj ob: 


Tusa pee to bo no great difficulty in 


| Rions containing the ſurm of the moral law, the law-univerſally 
obligatory to all men, they ought to be explained i in the maſt ful 
and extenſive ſenſe, relating to the ſtate of mankind, which thy 
Vanda wherein they are deliver'd will —_— bear that a ate: 
poverty does not of itſelf imply that diſpoſition, which 'epgitlns 
men to the promiſe here annexed ; aud that it 2 
fore to in it, not concerning a ſtate of life, but u tate af 
mind, in ſenſe both rich an and 
all diſtinctions are affected by the omiſſion by St. 
Luke of the word render'd in A b hoes not argue that it is here 
accidentally inſerted for no end, but that St. Luke is gather to be 


bonorum, malorumque notitia. Grot, | a T nN 
| inter- 


does not in Dost of Deck haſte, 8. „ terms, by way of - 
introduction, propoſe this end, yet it is evident tha it is the ſub- 
ject of his enquiry throughout that excellent book ; and chat all 
the rules of lite occaſionally delivet'd in i it; are delign'd to regeive | 


evident from the concluſion of the book, where: we are told, that 
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a preacher, - obſerves the ſame method, both perhaps in condeſcen- 


Ix diſcourſin upon the words, - | fem r on tp 
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It is ſaid that the word rendet d in /piri is not added in pt. Lukt; 


jections: As to the firſt of them, it may be ſaid that theſe inſtrur 
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interpreted by the Evangeliſt who confſeſſedly recites this ſermon 
of our Lord, if it were really the ſame ſermon; after à more full 
ale mar. . fn 
lx anſwer to what is objected in the ſecond place, we ſay that 
where the poor are ſet in oppoſition to the rich, by St. Luke, nei- 
ther of theſe terms are to be taken in a ſtrict or proper; but both 
of themin a figurative ſenſe, as ſeverally denoting the common 
and ordinary, not the neceſſary effects of poverty and riches, an 
humble or elated temper of mind: As particularly when our Lord 
ſays, 1 is impoſſible for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, he does not mean a rich man abſolutely ſpeaking as ſuch, 
but as a rich man endowed with thoſe qualities or vicious diſpoſi- 
tions, which are too commonly found in men who have riches. 
Thus when it is ſaid God *hath cheſen the poor of this world, it is 
not intended that poverty conſidered in itſelf, is a neceſſary quali- 
fication to recommend men to the favour of God, but only vhen 
it is accompanied with thoſe good and humble diſpoſitions, 'which 
ſuch a ſtate is more generally apt to produce f. ba 
As to the ſenſe of the original word, here render'd poor, 
. + Hpanbeme obſerves, that in the ſeptuagint it does not only Gait, 
„but humble and meek ; but whether his criticiſm ſhould prove 
Juſt, or not, the addition, in /p:r#, by St. Matthew, plainly de- 
termines the ſignification of the word, and how it ought to be ex- 
in n O ſeveral of the 
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ancients, as ** Eraſmus obſerves, interpreted 
this beatitude concerning a ſtate of poverty; yet the modern com- 
mentators of the church of Rome have ſeem'd generally more in- 
clit d ro favour this interpretation, not ſo much in regard to their 
expoſition, but becauſe it is thought ſubſervient to recommend 
the doctrine of voluntary poverty: As if our Lord in laying down 
the general rules of life, wherein all mankind are concern'd, and 
by which they are to be directed, ſhould begin with a rule ar that 
time relating to a caſe, in a manner, unknown, which but a few. 
petſons in compariſon oould be prefum'd to follow, and which is 
not now ſtrictly, even in the ſenſe of the Romiſb writers, of moral 
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but ſach-who by any accident were reduc'd to that ſtatde. 
II. Lam co enquire in the next place what is the import of the 
benediction here annex d: For the kingdom of heaven in ſcripture” 


has different ſiguifications. Sometimes it ſignifies the goſpel diſpen- 


ſation, in this ſenſe it is ud by Jobs the Baprift, the fore · runner 
of our Lord, Repent, for the kingdom of beaven is at hand; ſome- 
times it is ud for a holy and compos d ſtate of mind ſuitable to 
the ſpirit of the goſpel diſpenſation, in this ſenſe it is ſaid to the 
| diſciples of our Lord, The ingdom of God 11 within you ; at other 
times, as in ſeveral parables of our Lord, it ſignifies the church, 
as a ſtated; regular, and viſible ſociety, ia which, as in a king 
dom, there are proper officers deputed, and authorized to admi- 
niſter the affairs of it; at other times it ſignifies that future ſtate 
of glory and happineſs, which is reſerv'd for good men in ano- 


ther life; that where Chriſt is, ibere they may be (. 


Ix it be asked in which of theſe ſenſes, or whether in all of 
them, the promiſe of the kingdom of heaven is here made to the 

in — 1 anſwer-in all of them, tho more eminently per- 
2 in the laſt ſenſe; and that becauſe ſuch a ſtate of mind is pro- 


acbeptations of it. omi -g bod T1417 and % 114") 
1. As it ſignifies'the Goſpel diſpenſation in general: For it be- 
ing required, as a previous condition of our Lord, that before 
men ſhould become his diſciples they were to deny themſelves, 10 
take up the croſs and follow him, to forſake all thoſe worldly advan- 
tages wherein the pride of life conſiſts, and by which it is fed and 
ſupported; it vas impoſſible that a man ho had not mortify'd thig, 

pride, and acquir'd an humble diſpoſ. tion of mind, ſhould enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; impoſſible, as it is in the moſt ſtrict and lite- 

cal ſenſe for a camel to go through a needle's eye: It was not then 
ſimply. becauſe men were rich that our Lord declared it impoſſible. 
for them to enter itito the kingdom of heaven, or to become his 
diſciples,” but becauſe they were in a temper, of mind ſo oppoſite 
to the condiriods preſcribed in order to their becoming ſubſects of 
"this kingdom; a temper of mind, which tho' riches were apt to 
ingene rate, yet could by no means be ſuppoſed a neceſſary conſe- 
quencg of them. And to ſhew indeed, that theſe words are not to 
Be-underſtood in an abſolute ſenſe, the Apoſtle obſerves, that 0 


many! wiſe men after the fleſh, not many mighty, - not many noble, 
were called; that is, called to the profeſſion of chriſtianity ; plain» 


ly:implyiog, that ſome of all theſe denominations were ſo call 
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or at leaſt that there was no repugnancy or contradiction i in che 4. 
ture of the thing, vhy they might not have been ſo called. 
2. "Poverty of ſpitit is neceſſary e us for the kingdom 
wo ay ee gr gee” and compoſed ſtate. of mind, 
ſuitable to ——＋ of the Goſpel diſpenſation: This is evident 
from the natur even neceſſary effects of a contrary diſpoſi= 
tion; which, as the occaſions e a prond perſon, are 
ſo ſtequent, either from his incapacity of attaining what he pro- 
poſes, or of the negligence wherewith he apprehends himſelſ treat · 
ed, or of any other affliting accident never ſuffer him to enjoy 


that eaſy and ſerene ſtate of mind wherein alone the Spirit 3 


delights to dwell; for the ſruits of the Spirit are love, Joy, 
and all thoſe other diſpoſitions wherein true br 
quillity of mind conſiſt. 

Poverty of Spirit has alſo a ſpecial influence upon us, pr 
ther a reſignation of mind be required in the active or the 
inſtances of obedience to God. He who is of an humble and ſub- 
_—_ tem oy more me to obey whatever commands argiath 
* vas we want of this t 


un. 


25 


ee arbitrary, 


the glory of their they 


_ ſbake off the yoke, and make themkie, if that could 


i; we conſider the fall of our oy perents, es 
edge ſeems to have been the principal cauſe 
which betrayed them into fin, yet it is not improbable they were 
mpatience at the thoughts of their being reſtrained 

in the natural uſe, as they might argue, of cheir-liberey, and 
ected to 2 command which ſeem'd only to be founded in the 
power of God. This impatience, de at the bottom 


proceeded from pride, render d them leſs f examining the 
reaſons which ought to have contain'd them in obedience, * it 


„ by irect influence, excite them to diſobey: And 
perhaps the' defi of knowledge itſelf in; them, was — 
without: ſome; mixture of the ſame diſpoſition ; ſo necell; 


_ demper of mind to iſ 


40 qualify ws fora late of falſering, a 
man lows thing bis due, he cannot cafily bear 
the want or loſs of ny thing: And therefore when * 
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prone or afflicted in any kind, ee, even to charge God 8 
liſhly, as treating him aſter an undeſer wd or injurious manner; 

of NON OY the occaſion, as it is defign'd to humble him and 

exerciſe his patience, he remonſtrates againſt ſuch uſage, and by 

the unjuſt repreſentation made of it, is tempted perhaps to revolt 

more and more, . n 
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grear many more ways of evading the obedience 
requir'd from fallible men, and of like paſſions with, qur ſelves; it | 
repreſents thoſe who are veſted with au ſpiritual authority over py IE 
— the ſame manner Carab and his accomplices did Moſes, and | 7 
Aaron, as taking too much upon them, as uſurping powers which 
neither do, nor can belong to them; and which if 74 did, or 
could belong to them, yet are ſo limited by reaſon of their falli- 
biliey, chat it is ſcarce prairie to know how far, or in what, parti- 
eular caſes, our ſubmiſſion is due to them. 1 ſhall not here take 5 
upon me in a particular manner to confute notions vhereof this —=a 
one argument is a ſufficient, confutation, that it is impoſſible to, jys . 


* 


ſtify the wiſdom of God, a God of order, in inſtituting the chriſtian = —_ 
church, without ſuppoſing, the chriſtian church an orderly ſociety ; —ͤ ̃ ͤ OR 
and it is im e to ſu poſe it an orderly fociety, conſiſting of „„ _— 
viſible whereof it is every where repreſented in the ſcri- 0 
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and" gular Füwernment id t.... Naeh 
Tut thread of my argument leads me to obſerve, that pride 
has been one great and general occaſion of thoſe ſchiſms and dif. 
orders which have from time to time happen'd in the chriſtian 
church. The principal diſturbers of its peace and tranquillity have 
been men who either out of an ambition to diſtinguiſh themſelyes, 
or out of ſome private reſentment, and a ſpirit of oppoſition, ot 
to make their court to the ſecular powers, have advanc'd notions 
directly oppoſite to thoſe which have been ever receiv'd by the 
church upon good grounds, and without the belief of which, ſhe 
cannot ſubſiſt as a church. So requiſite js it, that without yielding 
a blind and implicit aſſent to the deciſions of our eccleſiaſtical fu- 
periors, which no body contends for, we ſhould be in a diſpoſiti- 
on to examine and receive them with that humble and docile tem- | 
per of mind which will beſt direct and ſecute us from error; or if | 
after all we are not convinc'd, from a ſpirit of contention, the 
natural and genuine, as Solomon repreſents it, the ſole effect of 
Nog PoverrTy of ſpirit, in the laſt place, is a proper qualification 
for the promiſe here annex d, as it imports the kingdom of glory. 
In order to our entrance upon that bleſſed ſtare it is requir'd, that 
we ſhould * cloath our ſelves with humility, f that we ſhould be lowly 
n heart: And this condition, were it nor alſo in the nature of it 


a pro qualification to our enjoyment of heaven, is the mote 
neceſſary on account of the ſuperior advantages both of body and 


mind whereof we ſhall then be poſſeſod. If we are fo apt to va- 
lue our ſelves upon that very imperfect ſhare which we claim from 
a diſtinction in either kind here, could we ſuppoſe a perſon natu- 
rally and ſtrongly addicted to this vice admitted into e e 

of heaven, and having a glorified body and foul; how much more 
diff cult would ir be for him, while this particular paſſion is un- 
ſubdued, to think /oberly of bimſelf, and as be ought to think? Or 
rather, how would he be tempted, with Lucifer, to rebel upon 
once glorious ſpirit, an arbitrary 1 — power of action? 
Wu have here ſaid may be fufficient to ſhew the reaſons 
of the ſpecial promiſe annex d in this beatitude, and how, iti all 
the ſenſes, according to which it has been explain'd, poverty of f 
rit does naturally entitle us to that promiſe. Fit 6 a gs 9 
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Book IV. Sn MON on the Mount. | 
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V. 4. Bleſſed are they that mourn, for they ſhall be comforted.” 
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UR Saviour begins this admirable ſyſtem of ethicks with cer- 
uin maxims directly oppoſite to thoſe which had generally 
obtain'd in the world, and among human authors, He lays the 
foundation of greatneſs, and of the higheſt glory to which. man 
is capable of being exalted, ot of aſpiring, in poverty of ſpirit: 
He derives here comfort from that which ſeems i 

with it, mourning ; and in the following verſe the meek, who, to 
appearance, are in a diſpoſition mo We thoſe who would 


8 2 


ALL theſe things are rfectly reconcileable: What I would ob- 


| ſerve is, that our Lord ſeems to have had theſe two principal ends, 


in advancing doctrines upon the very opening of his diſcourſe ſo 


contrary to the notions commonly receiv'd. Fut, That he might 


thereby more powerfully excite and engage the attention of his au- 
ditors; and, Secondly, At the ſame time inſinuate, that the ſubject 
matter of his 
human authors; and therefore to be receiv'd, not as the word of 
man, but as it was in truth the word of Gl. 
ITI reward in each of theſe beatitudes is adapted to the nature 
of that particular virtue, to which the promiſe of it is made, Our 
Lord conſulted not only how, he might confer his benefits: on man- 
kind, but how he leh Þ do it in the moſt proper and engaging 
manner, and beſt ſuited to their different circumſtances. What 


could better correſpond to the ſtate and condition of thoſe who are 
truly humble, than a promiſe that God will exalt them in due time? 


What could be more adapted to the character of mourners, than 


that chey ſhall find their conſolation and account in the very duty 


ONE i os ara bo CD 
Bur for a more diſtin& explication of the words I ſhall proceed 
in the following method. _ n 
I. I ſhall enquire into the ſeveral kinds of mourning. 

II. Sys w which of them is here preſcrib'd as a duty. 10 
: Vol. 3 Hh hh | III. Ur ox 


ſtent 


| pu their fortunes, in the world, are eſpecially entitled to the poſe 


iſcourſe was ſuperior to all productions whatever of 


| traordinary internal diſorder, Nature in ſuch caſes acts with a force 
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III. Ur on what account ſuch duty may be ſuppos d to entitle us 
to the promis d conſolation. py 9 {i 

I. MourninG may be conſider d either as a natural or a religi- 
ous action; and therefore every kind of mourning cannot be here 
intended as a ſubject of moral conſideration. For there are indeed 
certain occaſions of mourning wherein the will does not previouſly 
concur, or with that degree of aſſent which is neceſſary to deno- 
minate the morality of our action: As when the pain, and in con- 
ſequence of it the ſorrow, which we feel is the effect of ſome vio- 
lent impreſſion made upon the body from without, or of any ex- 


that prevents the powers and offices of reaſoning, and even when 
ve come to conſider how we ought to conduct our ſelves under 
ſuch circumſtances, yet we cannot be wholly inſenſible of pain, 
nor conſequently of ſorrow: Allwe can do is to moderate the ſen- 
farions ariling from it; bur ſtill nature will have its courſe, accord- 
ing to the laws of the machine, from which we derive thoſe ſen- 
ſations. So far as any action is purely natural, it is properly, in 
a moral ſenſe, neither good nor evil, neither the ſubje& of reward 
or puniſhment; but tho? it may be capable of good uſe, or x 
improvement, yet abſalutely conſider d it is of a nature wholly in- 
different. e 
Axv for this reaſon perſons, who by occaſion of any outward 
accident or ill habit of body find themſelves under a great oppreſſion 
of ſpirit, or are not without great difficulty diverted from giving 
way to melancholy thoughts, * not (which yet they are com— 
monly apt to do) to think themſelves in a more dangerous or diſ- 
eonſolate ſtate with teſpect to the favour of God; who will not 
judge us from the unavoidable effects of out natural diſpoſitions, 
but only from our choſen and voluntary ſins, and in ſuch caſes 
| wherein the force of thoſe diſpoſitions or habits may by a due 
uſe of our liberty be obviared, or afterwards ſupprefſed. 
I do not deny, but that every conſent of the vill to any irre- 
| gular motion or deſire of the foul is in ſome degree criminal. I oni 
contend, that under certain circumſtances of violent pain, or 
| bodily diforder, the ſoul may be fo affected, that tho* the 12 
of it is not perfectly deſtroy d, yer it may be in fach meaſure im- 
pare or obſtructed, as not to act with its true and parnral force: 
And in proportion as the impediment or obſtruction to the action 
bol it is greater, its concurrence with any irregular motion of the 
foul is leg criminal; and a merciful God, who knows whereof we 
are made, aud what all our natural and moral defects are, will 
make more favourable allowances to us on that account. So that 
ſuch fins, cho not wholly excuſable, as implying in ſome degree 
| | mw — 
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our actual conſent, ſhall not exclude us from the divine favour, 
but ſtill conſiſt with a ſtare of grace: And theſe are what we pro- 
py call fins of infirmity, and from which the regenerate them- 
| felves are not at all times, or on all occaſions, perfectly free. 
Wu ar is here ſaid may be particularly apply d to perſons who 
are not always able to moderate their grief eſpecially in the firſt 
origin of it, for the loſs of their friends, their relations, or chil- 
dren: A fine thought or moral reflection on theſe occaſions is too 
weak to withſtand the torrent wherewith nature carries them away; 
time alone can ſtop the rapidity of it, bydlettiog it run till its origi» · 
nal force is ſpear. * i I 
Wir n reſpe& to the loſs of children in particular, as one of the 
moſt tender paſſions of human nature, is excited and moved in the 
moſt ſenſible manner, it is no leſs difficult to moderate the eſſects 
it, than not to feel pain or ſorrow on occaſion of a bodily wound 
or diſorder : Nay, I do not know whether beſides the tender ſeuti - 
ments which parents experience on ſuch occalions, there is not 
ſomething even from the mechanical laws of motion, like what 
we obſerve in other creatures, without reaſon, and, as appears moſt 
bable, without refle&ion, whereby the parents are ſenſibly af- 
ed: This ſeems indeed the moſt rational account of what we 
call natural affe&ion in parents, and which gives them ſenſations 
towards their children, which no other objects are capable of ex- 
citing, and whereof they only who have children, can ſo much ag 
form any notion, but what is very confuſed and imperfece. 
'Tu#-orrow therefore ariſing from this cauſe, being natural- 
ly ſo ſtrong and violent, and which in the origin of ic ſo much ob- 
ſtructs the freedom of cogitation in the ſoul, is for theſe reaſons 
certainly leſs culpable: Tho' neither this indeed, nor any other kind 
olf ſorrow, ariſing from cauſes purely natural, comes properly un- 
der the of chat ſorrow to which the promiſe of our Lord 
is here made, but ſofar only as it co-operates with ſome religious 
principle or is the occaſion of producing it. „ 
Moc leſs is a forrow which proceeds from an impatience, 
occaſioned by any diſappointment in our expectations or from the 
ant of what we defire, the ſorrow here intended ;+ becauſe the 
action of nature is in this caſe leſs ſtrong and ſepſible than in the 
former: Thore we feel her preſent and immediate, I may add, her 
internal force ; here our Saviour rather proceeds from the abſence 
of the 5 which ſhould therefore be naturally ſuppoſed leſs 
Bur the moſt criminal kind of ſorrow is that which proceeds 
from a principle directly finful, from a motive of envy or ambition, 
avarice, or revenge, and the difficulty or impoſhbility of execu- 
ting 
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ting the deſigns, to which we are prompted by theſe ſeveral 'paſ- 


ſions, We can have no pretenſions while we are under the power 
of theſe, to the bleſſing of God in any kind, much leſs to the con- 


ſolation here promiſed ; ſince both in themſelves, and in their na- 


tural conſequences, they are ſo deſtructive of that peace, compo- 
fare, and ſerenity of mind, without which it can never be in a 


comfortable or eaſy ſtate. This is that * ſorrow of the world 


which the Apoſtle tells us worteth death; a ſorrow without hope, 
either of the ſpecial bleſſing here annexed, or of any other; a 
ſorrow, which rather indeed tends to fill the minds of men with 
terrifying ſcenes of horror and deſpair, than to adminiſter any oc- 

F coinfbrt to them. $323 463-3 1 s; 
Tas forrow recommended by our Lord, and propoſed as the 
ſubje& of the reward here promiſed, is a religious ſorrow; that is, 
a Retr proceeding from a religious principle, and in relation to 
n . uh 1 et raubrichh 
1. IT is a ſorrow proceeding from a — principle; ſome 
principle which is properly matter of conſcience, — whereby, 
the morality, the good or evil of our actions is directly affected. This 
diſtinguiſheth it from that kind of ſorrow, which proceeds from 
natural impreſſions or cauſes merely mechanical, and makes it the 
proper ſubje& of moral conſideration. Nite d llt Þ 
21. IT has alſo a relation to ſome religious _— And here a 
great variety of objects in this kind, upon which it may be ſup- 
poſed to terminate; might be conſidered ; but as I am obliged in 
proſecuting my deſign to avoid, a diffuſive way of conſidering 


my ſeveral ſubjects, I ſhall confine myſelf upon this article to the 


two following heads. e TR 

Ff, I ſhall ſhew theduty of ſorrow, as it is an act of repentance 
for our fins. « 55 $955 e e een ene 
Secondly, As it is an act of regret occaſioned by the fins of 


other men, and the diſhonour which is done to God and religion 


on that account. | . . 4 

Firſt, Tax natural conſequence of fin, as ſuffering the diſorder 
which it} effects both in the temper of the body and mind, gives 
us in one degree or other pain and uneaſineſs: And therefore = 
Philoſophers have thought, that without any regard to the poſitive 


or future rewards of virtue, a man who would conſult his true hap- 
; Fam and attain a certain tranquillity or ſtate of mind, oughtftrict- 
+ TY conduct himſelf by the rules of virtue: The effects of vice in 


e natural order of things, and without conſidering virtue, as of 
poſitive or moral obligation, conducing to make men miſerable 
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and unhappy; and which are therefore in one degree or other the 


natural occaſions of pain and forrow, e 
Tusa is a great deal of truth in this principle, but a ſorrow 
which ariſes merely from a ſenſe of ſuffering by our fins, however 
it may be term'd in a. ſenſe a reaſonable ſorrow, as ariſing from 
motives. merely human or prudential, or in order to ſecure; our 
innocence, and prevent our falling into the like evil courſes for 
the future, yet is not the religious ſorrow here recommended upon 
moral conſiderations, and in regard to the duty which we owe to 
God; and cannot therefore be that ſorrow, which the Apoſtle tells 
us worketh repentance unto ſalvation. mn. 
Io conſtitute: this religious ſorrow, to qualify it for producing 
all the effects proper to it, we are to conſider the nature, the tur- 
pitude, and infamy of ſin, in all thoſe reſpects wherein: it renders 
us accountable to God, to ourſelyes, and to one another as mo- 
ral agents; we are to diveſt it of thoſe falſe allurements wherewith 
it firſt approaches and tempts our virtue, and to view it in its naked 
d genuine deformity ; and eſpecially to reflect, if we have been 
o unhappy as to commit it, what fruit we had of  zhoſe things 
Ix we deſcend to the more particular effects of fin, and which ought 
to occaſion in every kind and degree of it, that godly ſorrow which 
worketh repentance not to be repented of, we may examine ourſelves 
in relation to it, upon theſe or the like enquiries: How contrary it is 
both to the eternal rectitude and perfections of the divine nature, and 
to the commands of God in his revealed will; how oppoſite to 
all the wiſe methods of his grace and providence, to the idea 
of order wherewith every man that cometh into the world is en- 
lightened; to the force of conſcience the natural effect of that 
idea, the monitor that ſpeaks continually with ſo audible a voice, 
and ſo awful an authority within us: To theſe conſiderations 
we ax add in order to excite that godly ſorrow for fin, which 
worketh true repentance, our many relapſes into fin, after the moſt 
ſolemn vows and reſolutions of amendment; our abuſe of that 
goodneſs which was defign'd by God, and was in the nature of it 
proper to lead us to repentance; and which allows us, after all 
our provocations, {till farther ſpace and opportunity for working out 
our own ſalvation. 'We may farther add, the circumſtances where- 
with our ſeveral fins were committed, perhaps againſt the cleareſt 
light and conviction of conſcience; with deliberation, where the 
temptation was not ſtrong or violent; or when we were under any 
favourable circumſtances of grace, or in a ſtate of affliction, eſpe- 


* 


in the kind or degree of our puniſhment, or where we have rea- 
—— — 


cially where the nature of our ſin was more eminently conſpicuous 
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ſon to believe that ſuch puniſhment was both a natural and provi- 
dential effect of it. et g 
Evzxy one of theſe conſiderations, if we be not wholly incor- 
rigible, muſt contribute to enforce the duty of mourning for out 
ſins, but all of them together one would think ſhould be i —— 
the moſt obdurate ſinnet, and cauſe him to turn to God, 
weeping, and fafling, and mourning wah all his hear. * 
Secondly, AxoTnr proper occaſion for religious mourning is ta- 
ken from the fins and impieties of other men. When we even confi- 
der the natural cvils of life, and how many miſerable” objects we 


meet with, eſpecially in great and opulent cities, where we have 


often all the pomp and pride of luxury in the ſame view; when the 
miſcrable are ſomerimes reduc'd to th6ſe fad cireutnſtances of di- 
ſtreſs, that we turn our eyes from them, as unable to bear the ſenſe 
or the very fight of their miſery: This is au evil under the fan ſo 
diſmaying, as cannot fail of giving a perſon, who has any ſenti- 
ments of humahity, very melancholy reflections. ns dh 
Tu is is a ſcene of diſtreſs viſible to every body; but the unſern 

miſeries of life, as they are more numerous, are ſtill perhaps in 
many reſpects more afflicting: Even thoſe who appear in all che dig- 
nity and luſtre of life, are in one point or other uneaſy, aud may 


be in ſome more unhappy, when they are under the power 


of ſome violent paſſion or ot 5 diſeaſe, than the miferable 
objects which we meet in the I. .- 8 numbers of the 
diſtreſſed, whom ſhame, whom ſome natural —— or other rea- 
ſons, reſtrain from making their miſery more ick, are ſtil! pet- 
haps in general of all chat are in diſtreſs moſt miſerable, 

50 that could we ſtand upon ſome eminente and take a ear 
and diſtinct view of this vale of mifery at once, and of all choke 
who inhabit it, as the temprer opet'd a profpect of all the glories 
of the world to our bleſſed Saviour, certainſy it would be a more 
difmal and moving ſcene of horror, than imagination itſelf was 
ever able to paint, | ee eee ger 4p 
Hur then ate the juſt | s of a ſorrow, which affords ot 
caſion for many moral and religious refle&tioos, and to enforce 
more powerfully upon us the daty of weepmy with theſe that weep, 
and mourning with thoſe that mourn. e 10-207 WO 

Bur they are the moral evils of the world which ſtifl more 
gin to affect ts. When we confider 


. 
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che very kingdom of Chi; chat there are fo few in com. 
pariſon who. are careful to maintain good works, or to walk wor» 
thy of the vocation whereunto they are call'd; that there are ſo 
many who refed? the counſel of God, againſt their own ſouls, do de- 


22 of grace, and oy deny the Lord who bought 


, when we conſider the dreadful and irretrieveable 
ſtate in which all theſe impieties will terminate, when the wrath 
of God ſhall be reveal'd from heaven; ſuch refleQtions cannot but 
give us the moſt tender and moving ſentjments of ſorrow and com- 


hi *.bead were waters, aud bis eyes a m e that be 
W 

och were the ſentiments which caurd river of ears, accord- 
ing to the prophetical ſtyle, 20 flow from the eyes of holy David; 
and: concerning: which St. Paul expoſtulates wich the Corinthians}, 
When ye farreosa after a ew ſart, what carefulneſi it wrought un 
you, yen what dearing of your ſelves, yes what wndignation, yea 
what fear, yea: what vehement defere, yea what zeal, yea what re» 
verge? to be ſome difficulty in reconciling theſe ſtrong 
expreſbons, which ſuppoſe the ſoul put at leaſt in a more than or- 
of motion, with that calm and ſedate temper of mind 


dinary d 
which ſome have contended for in 2 to the lawfulneſs of 


xral; there — be ſome force certainly put upon the word calsm 


| Coma ignation, with vehemency of defire, with 
the ſentiments anſwering to thoſe of the be paſſion exprels'd by re» 
yenge; at leaſt R to keep to the form 


of 4 words, than to introduce novel expreſſions which are not 
cahly, if at all, vichout great allowances, reconcil'd with them; 
and which appear indeed to carry a direct none to them. 
III. 1 am to enquire what accounts this duty of mourning 
may be d to entitſe us to the promis d — + 90 | 
Ap here 1 ſhall ca {elf xo che two ſubjects of mourn- 
ing before mention d. 
rr ariſes fGamabaleef eur.own fins. Ropentance, which | 
. and does indeed fundamentally con- 
ſiſt in it, is nat only ated condition of reinſtating us in the 
Po on 5 of its own nature 2 proper tendency to that 
end: —— zo pardon {in abſolutely npon ro- 


without any mediator, or poſitive declaration of his will; 
— ſtill where there is ſome natural —— the reaſon of che 
— . it is — 3 


ou — be 
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z and cauſe every one of us to wiſh with the prophet, that 


making on any occaſion any extraordinary efforts of our chriſtian 
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induc'd-to do what ſtrict juſtice may not oblige him to do; or con- 
cerning which he may, with the ſafety of that attribute, indiſſe- 
rently determine himſelf: 2 this conſideration, tho the 
heathens could have no certain aſſurance that God upon the repen- 
tance of a ſinnet would pardon his fin, yet they entertain'd hopes 
notwithſtanding from the goodneſs and beneficence of his nature 
that he might pardon them. eb el e dad's. ot 2961 
Bur whether repentance be in the reaſon of the thing a na- 
tural, or only inſtituted means of reconciling ſinners to God, ſo 
long as we are now affur'd that it is an expreſs and indiſpenſable 
means of their reconciliation to him, whatever ſorrow accompanies 
the preſent acts of it, beſides the future happineſs which it entirles 
them to, cannot but be accompanied even with a large mixture o 


preſent and ſecret joy. , _ algo 02 0% ga 
Fo what indeed can be matter of more joyful reflection to men 
than what tends to make them at peace with God, vith their o 
conſciences, and if they have offended in any kind againſt the duties 
of juſtice or charity, at peace with all the world; than to conſider 
that they have now acceſs with confidence to the throne of 
that they have boldneſs to enter into the holy place by the Flood 
of Jeſiu, and through his interceſſion 2. All whoſe prayers arceffe- 
"tual to draw us near to God in full aſſurance of faul. 
Tuxsꝛ are the immediate conſolations of thoſe who truly mourn ; 
but that which ſtill contributes to heighten them, the proſpect of 
that glory which ſhall be reveal'd hereafter, and to vhich no pre- 
ſent ſuffering of any kind is worthy to be compar'd; the proſpect 
of a ſtate where all occaſions of mourning will be for ever remov'd, 
where nothing but an uninterrupted flow of joy and happineſs will 
ever take place: In a word, where there ſhall be no' more crying 
nor ſorrow, nor any more pain ; for the former things are done away. 
Tus is the foundation of thoſe exhortations in ſcripture, .and 
of the reaſons upon which they are apply'd: Nejoice in the Lord 
O ye righteous, for it becometh well the guſt to be thankful. © Les the 
righteous rejoice and be glad before God, let them alſ be merry and 
joyful. Theſe are conſolations to good men in general, but wherein 
thoſe who mourn, thoſe who rejoice with trembling, have parti- 
cularly their ſhare, both in reſpect to the preſent fruits of the Spi- 
the proper effects of innocency and a * conſcience, and to the 
3 rather the aſſurance, of a future and exceedimg great 
1. TuzII are alſo ſpecial reaſons to be aſſignd for the promiſe 
here made to thoſe who truly mourn; whether on occaſion of the 
ATOP, or the ſins of other men. 1 
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Trans i is ſomething in both theſe calcs Which nature prompts 
us to, and which, — we follow ber Motions, gives us preſent 
eaſe. The Apolile obſerves very juſtly, chat no ſuffering top, the 
preſent is joyous, but grievous, Compaſſion, as the very word im- 
For is of the nature of thoſe duties to which the idea of ſulfer- 
is anger d; and yet even vhile it is felt ia dhe mind there js 

| a ſecret eaſe attending it, ar dealt we fiod a much greater pain aud 
reluctance in oppoſing the impulſe of it, then is 555 Way tg it: 
But the reflection upon apy. proper. act or office of it affords. us a 
pleaſure ſtill more pure and unmix'd, and one of the moſt generous | 


CO lealures which a —_ and noble mind is __ of 
Bor the — — of i it is, cher it — one us to God, 
— is — a proper means of e us to his fa- 
To God, who in ful ef, compaſſion, whoſe Holy Spirit is 
95 at the fins of men; who willeth gut the death of a ſinner, but 
that all ſhould come to repemance. Mut this leads me to conſider 
in the next place the — conſolations of this Ay. of maxping 
as it ariſes, from the fins of other men 
Hint indeed CR re of our mourning is more un- 
mird, and it is e in ture expreſs d by weeping, 
and faſting,” and mourning,” _ our hearts 2 | 
ments, and all the orher ſymptoms of a more deep andiinconſolable 
— And yet as this grief proceeds from two ſuch pions and no- 
motives, the concern vhieh we have for the ſalvation of men, 
n of God, ee eee ſo much moral r 
in the wor it does not want in that reſpect two. * proper and 
conſiderations at reſent to alleviate ir, 5 Prope 1iſtib 
Bor did not thoſe cob ions at nobel che polen 
e e een delag our duty y on both accounts, and uf 
having the promiſe made to us accompliſh'd, chat if we chus ſom in 
— ſhalt reap. in joy, in the joy neſtiqonics of bur owe con- 
28 the 2efletion; and above all in che perfect happineſs 
poſſeſs d of when we enter into the joy of: the Lord; 
Te conſiderations: are ſufficient to ſupport us — che maſt af- 
bee ad ep ſome ſort co ſwecten | 
und endear them to us. oni e 318 iu 
Bur. is the chriſtian life then 1 — a Shanchely: and mourt- 
ful ſtare? Or'this a proper notion of it to recommend chriſtianity 
to the world? Would not the converts co it have been much more 
nutherous had it been calculated for men of pleaſure} or the more 
g and polite part of the world? The anſwer to this is eaſy, God 
in his 1 is not to acoommodate himſelf to che common, 
ol Kkkk LE l 
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or perhaps corrupt taſte of mankind, but to the moſt proper means 
of attaining his end in them. e n e 
Ax yet leſt this ſhould not be thought fo agreeable or ſatiſ- 
factory an anſwer as the man of pleaſure may expect (vithout con- 
ſidering him as contending for irregular liberties) we add, that this 
duty is not conſtantly but only occaſionally incumbent on chriſti- 
ans; that there is a due connection in the chain of chriſtian; and 
indeed of all moral virtues; to conclude, that there is 4 time to 
weep, and there is alſo a time to rejoice, e. 
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nan IV. 
c ED'S 
7 5. Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the earth. - | 


| as moſt common terms are not always the moſt clear and 

diſtinct; every one talks of virtue, honour, and conſcience, 
nature and grace, as if their reſpective ideas were really fixed by 
ſome known ſtandard, and had the ſame ſignification in the minds 
of all men: And it muſt be acknow ledg'd, that the ordinary uſe 
of theſe terms ſerves indifferently well towards the ends of ordinary 
converſation ; but were men obligd whenever they uſe theſe. terms 
diſtinctly to explain what they mean by them, ve ſhould find that 
few of them would perfectly agree in the ſame explication, and the 
ideas of moſt of them as to theſe ſeveral articles would be very ir- 
regular and conſus dc. en e Mon 2 OL Bt 
 Tavs it is with reſpect to our preſent ſubject, that of meekne/+. 
According to the common acceptation of the word it denotes in 
eral a moral duty, but of ſo low a form that few men would 
think it any great addition to their character to be calld meek; 
for which reaſon ſo few panegyricks have been form'd; upon this 
ſubject, and perhaps there is no virtue which in all ages has better 
.eſcap'd the attacks of flattery.;, ng 719 
| MAGN1FICENCE, Courage, juſtice, and generoſity, are yirtues 
which ſtrike and ſurpriae us: We look upon them in civil life as 
we do in a wood upon tall and large trees; but meekneſa, pati- 
ence, and pity, are only as ſa many little ſhrubs ot plants: grow- 
ing under thoſe trees, and obſcur'd by them. 
18 | A Mazxuiss 
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- MzxxN885; for to that I here confine my ſelf, how much ſo- 
| ever the nominal 45 age 
ca, 


ſtanding in its real and philoſophically 
a virtue, that our Lord, who perfectly unde 


ood th 


tirudes. $50 
mir neceſſary then, in the firſt how that we ſhould endean 
your to ſtate the true and philoſophical notion of ii. | 
Now meekneſs, or that virtue from which a perſon is denomi- 
nated meek, may be defin'd a calm and eaſy ſtate of mind under 


any real or imaginary circumſtances of provocation or ſevere uſage. 
sx the former reſpect meekneſs is oppos d to anger, in the latter 


to impatience or diſcontent; when we act in obedience to the au- 


thority or will of our ſuperiors 


Tus primary notion of meckneſs confiſts in its bein oppoſed 
to anger, and accordingly *Ar;totle, who confines himſelf to this 


notion, defines it to be a mediocrity concerning anger, which there- 


fore does not ſo much deſtroy that paſſion, as ſtop and regulate = 


the motions of it, and hinder it from running away with us. 
(Hr argues for the lawfulneſs of anger, from its being a natu- 


ral paſſion, or of the number of thoſe things which (i — conſi- 
dered are neither good nor evil, but either good or evil accor — | 


to the nature of the object towards which they tend, or the 
from which they proceed. 


Tuis notion is very agreeable to che principles of chriſtian phi- | 


loſophy which -petmits or rather requires, that on proper and 


moving occaſions, wherein the honour of God or of religion, or 
the moſt -important intereſts of men, eſpecially with re to 


 their:eternal-falvation, are concern d that they ſhould feel thoſe in-" 


ward emotions of the ſoul, and even diſcover them to others, from | 
which: this paſſion is denominated, __ 
To which end is the apoſtolical precept, + he ye angry and F in 
not; and in|the-ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians t, not only indig- 


nation, which in the common import of the word ſuppoſes a higher 


degree of anger, is mentioned vith en, but even in a ſox, 
ber ſenſe revenge itſelf. 

Alt the 
our minds on; occaſion of the objects proper to excite them, are 
not only of themſelves innocent for this reaſon, that the author of 
nature neither does nor can deſign any thing morally evil; but they 
are for tliis farther reaſon really demonſtrated uſeful and d expedient 
chat he can 40 3 upon any account in rain. 
e ſuercrus we- es 
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ALL the natural paſhons therefore of man, are given him 
for ſome wiſe and good end: Anger to put the ſpirits in a 
more btisk and lively motion, like chat of the wind which gives 
ſuch an agitation to the particles of matter, or perhaps to à vaſt 
variety of little animals floating in the air, as may prevent their 
corruption. For action is the proper office and character of life, 

and in proportion to the force communicated from the ſpirits, r 
powers of it; life is more perfect and capable of operating after a 

more powerful and excellent manner. 
80 that indeed men of paſſion, provided they regulate the mo« 
tions of it by thoſe rules, which reaſon and religion preſcribe, are 
commonly the beſt qualify'd to do ſervice in ſociety, and to ren- 
det themſelves uſcful members of it, in regard to all the functions 
of an active life. HON SQ THo 10. ter et 


ARISTOTLE particularly aſcribes the courage of military 
men to this paſſion, as he does the e ee Hr is neceſſary 
to give that force of elocution to orators hich is made uſe of wi 
ſo great ſucceſs to command the attention, and move the hearts 
of their auditors : In this ſenſe anger is nothing but a more violent 
agitation of thoſe particles of matter, whatever they are, which 
are called the animal ſpirits; and as the motions whereof are more 
brisk, lively, and ſtrong, the ſoul by a reciprocal action upon the 
body, exerts itſelf after a more ſtrong and lively manne. 
Fox this reaſon when perſons arc in any degree moved wich this 
_ paſſion, and eſpecially when it has got the aſcendent over them, 
the inward motions of the ſpul diſcover themſelves in the very air 
and exterior lines of the face; fo that it ſerves both as a means of 
| preſervation by making us more reſolute and active when we are 
unjuffly provoked or attacked, and of terror or punitive juſtice 
in vindication of abuſed innocence ot authority. eee e 
Ix both theſe reſpects anger is not only lawfal hut uſeſul to the 
ends both of civil life and religion: And therefore God himſelf, to 
whom no diſpoſitions can be attributed in the nature of them di · 
reMly ſinful, is repreſented as angry with ſinners; and in terms 
which import a more than ordinary degree of it, hisworath is ſaid 
to be kindled, and to wax hot, indignation and wrath,” eribulation 
and anguiſh, thin which a cotineQtion of more forcible terms can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to terrify ſinners, are threatened as the natural, or 
rather neceftary effects of their fins, if they do not prevent them b 
Tus meek and holy Jeſs himſelf ſometimes diſcovered the ex- 


ternal effects of this paſſion, * his whipping the buyers and ſellers 
out 


* 


ſtice, in virtue of the authority wherewith he was inveſted, as 
the Meſſtah; or it may be he had a particular commiſhon from God 
to that end in his character of a prophet : But as in this caſe his 
emotion beyond his uſual temper proceeded from an effort of zeal 
on a fpecial and very provoking occaſion, it is not improbable 


the paſſion which'is called anger; and which when it only proceeds 
from a certain courſe of the ſpirits under the direction or command 


ed criminal than any other ſenſations which ariſe in the mind, by 
occaſion of a wound, or any external impreſſion made on the bo- 


* 


uſe of our reaſon, or hinder us from obeying her orders. 


defign'd to injure but to benefit the very party offending, by ren« 


ences the effects of, that he has really given occaſion of offence j 
with reſpe& to paſſion, in a religious ſenſe, it is alſo intended 
at all times for edification, and not for deſtrution. | 
 MyxxNess then does not exclude every kind or degree of an- 
8 
inn / 2557 | . | 
I is immoderate when it ſo confounds the natural order of out 


true light; that we can hear nothing but a confuſed noiſe of the 
ſenſes; imagination, or bodily organs: In a word, when we have 


cipitate impulſe, ' which theſe occaſional cauſes of all error have, 
at that time eſpecially, roo great a power to give us. It will not 
be diſputed that anger, when it riſes to ſuch a height, is culpa 
dle, and directly contrary to the ſpirit and duty of meekneſs, 
Ir is alſo culpable whi | 
or when it ariſes, as it ſometimes does, in perſons much addicted 
to this paſſion, merely from a peeviſh or imperious temper, with- 
out any provocation at all NG 3 
Zur admitting the occaſion whereby we apprehend our ſelves in- 
jurd to be real, yet this will by no means juſtify what is faid or 
done by us after an irregular manner in conſequence of it; and 
much leſs when it proceeds, as it roo frequently does, from pride, 
vanity, prefudice, or unjuſt ſuſpicion, or other inqirect motives, 
which are ſo apt to put us upon making a falſe conſtruction of the 
words. or actions of thoſe with whom we converſe; Such was the 
Vol. II. „ qtoundleſ⸗ 


ant of the temple, might indeed proceed from a pure act of jus "6 


that his zeal might be accompanied with a reaſonable 2 of 
of reaſon, and without any irregular effects, can no more be term 


dy, provided ſuch ſenſations do not, by our own fault, diſturb the 
Fon ſuch paſſion indeed, with reſpect to the end of it, is not 
dering him more ſenſible from rhe reſentment, which he experi- 


—_ 


bur is only oppos d to it where it becomes immoderate, or ari= 
without any juſt provocation, or is indulged for ſome unjuſt or 


ideas, or diſturbs the uſe of reaſon that we can ſee nothing in a 


no rule either of thinking, ſpeaking, ot acting, but the blind pre- 


e when excited without any juſt provocation; 
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groundleſs cauſe of * Sauls anger againſt David; . David againſt 
Natal; and of + Haman againſt Mordecas: In all theſe caſes pride; 
vanity, and in particular prejudice, on account of ſome envy'd.or 
ſuperior advantage, had the greateſt ſhare, |. +4, 
Tus other cauſe of anger, unjuſt ſuſpicion, is no leſs diſingenu- 
ous in its origin, and fatal in its effects. It proceeds from a mean 
and culpable curioſity to know what other people think or ſay of 
us; or whether their diſpoſition towards us be really what it ap- 
pears to be, whether their ſentiments, their words or actions, ſo 
far as they have any relation to us, be not capable of having a 
different ſenſe put upon them from that wherein they really ſeem 
to be deſignd: This ſupicion often betrays us into falſe judgments 


concerning our friends, and ſometimes our very enemies, who have 


perhaps more juſtice and honour in their conduct towards us, than 
we are willing to attribute to them. In regard both to friends and 
enemies the wiſe ſon of ** 22 lays down an excellent rule, Al. 
moni ſb thy friend, perhaps he hath not done it; and if he hatb done 
it, that he do it not again. Admoniſh thy friend, perhaps he hath 
not ſaid it; and if. be hath ſaid it, that be ſay it not again. Al. 
moniſh thy friend, for often it is a ſlander; and believe not every 
155.5 34G 5, I and, eie 
Tuis ſuſpicion often produces another unjuſt cauſe, of anger, 
and that is a credulous belief of what is told us concerning other 
perſons, with whom we have any commerce, by thoſe about us; 
and who have perhaps ſome intereſt or private paſſion to gratify 
in miſrepreſenting them: This is the caſe of all men in great and 
publick ſtations, who have not at the ſame time a great ſhare. of 
prudence; for as they ſeldom hear what paſſes in relation to them 
with their own ears, but take their reports from their familiars or 
confidents, who are not always incapable of abuſing the confidence 
repos'd in them, they are on frequent occaſions in a manner oblig'd, 
if they will judge at all, to make wrong judgments concernin 
the character or conduct of other perſons: On occaſion of whi 
their reſentments are ſometimes very ſtrong and violent. 
'Wx have a remarkable inſtance of this in 7, Saul, who giving too 
credulous an ear to the calumnies and vile inſinuations of Doeg a- 
gainſt Abimelech the high-prieſt, became implacable in his anger 
to him: By the ſame artifices Ft Zila gave David very ill impreſſi- 
ons againſt the good Mephiboſherh, This corrupt method of miſ- 
repreſenting innocent perſons in order to render them obnoxious 
to their ſuperiors was not peculiar to the courts of theſe. princes; 
it has been practis d in all ages; and as it is found ſo agreeable 
1 Sam. xvii. 8. + 1 Sam. NV. 33. f Efth. fü. , é . 
% Eccluſ. xix. 13, 14,7. 1 Sam. xxii, 9, 10, 11. +} 2$amavi. 1, 2, 3,4. 
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to the maxims calculated by great men for their own ſervice, -and 5 


inge a period put to i. in nen; ien 
Tux third circumſtance which renders anger criminal and in- 
conſiſtent with meekneſs, is, when it is indulg d with an unjuſt de- 
ſign, when it excites us to purſue all the methods we can of do- 


ing injury to theit e either as to their intereſts or reputa- 


tion, whether they have really injur'd us or not; when we make it 
our buſineſs to vilify or defame, to cruſh ot oppreſs, or in any kind 
r. revenge our ſelves arbitrarily or without legal warrant upon 

Bu r ſetting aſide theſe exceſſes and unjuſt circumſtances of an- 
ger, it is no ways inconſiſtent with meekneſs, or when occaſionally 
excited, with the character of a meek perſon. Our Saviour by no 


or ſaturnine diſpoſition, inſenſible of provocations, or wholly in- 
capable of reſenting them; ſuch perſons are not ſo much meek as 
indolent and dif} > © The meekneſs, which our Saviour recom- 
mends at the head of his ſublime diſcourſe upon moral virtnes, 
which he exemplify'd in his practice, and which can only be ac- 
counted a moral virtue, does not ſuppoſe men free from all moti- 
ons of anger, but ſo Ow them when we are under any pro- 
vocation to be angry, that it never permits us to uſe any indecent 
or irregular expreſſions of this paſſion: It inſpires us indeed with 
ſentiments proper to prevent the occaſions of a raſh, precipitate, 
and cauſelefs anger; or to ſuppreſs it in the firſt riſe; but where the 
occaſion of it is juſt, meekneſs is very conſiſtent with it, and the 
proper means of expreſſing it. Anger therefore may be conſider'd 
as à ſpur to virtue, meekneſs, as performing the office of a rein, 


and hindering it from flying out: It is ſo far indeed from deſtroy- 
ing the character of a meek man, becauſe he is ſometimes pro- 


vok'd to anger, that the provocation ſerves to ſhew more eminently 
the power which he has over himſelf, and to give his — 
the greater opportunity of triumph. 

Bur [ obſerv'd in the ſecond place, that meekneſs may be con- 


fider'd'as oppos d to impatience or diſcontent under any ſevere uſage, 
or hat we apprehend to be ſo, when we act in obedience to the 


authority or will of our ſuperiors. 20. nod 01 
G ob being the ſovercign power has a right to command what- 
ever he ſees fit, and can command nothing but what is ſo, be- 


cauſe he perfectly knows the order and relations of all things, and 


always acts conformably, when he determines to act at all, to his 


As 


means intends by the meek thoſe vho are of a dull, phlegmatick, 


— 
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As we do not perfectly ſee that order or thoſe relations ourſelves, 
tho' they are not wholly unknown to us, we are apt ta think in 
certain caſes, that God is too ſtrict or ſevere in * commands 
which he lays upon us, whether he require our aſſent to the truths 
revealed by him, or our compliance with the rules of obedience, 

active or paſſive, which he has preſcribed. „en 
portion be 


Is the former reſpect a perſon of a meek, vill in i 

of a docile, diſpoſition: He will acquieſce in every cl — — 
end 

all the reaſons of it, or every deſiga of God in it; whatever ap- 


declaration of God, tho' he is not perfectly able to 


peatances of truth, for they can be no more than appearamees, 
— reaſon may ſuggeſt to the contrary. For it is 1 ble 
there ſhould be a greater or more inconteſtable evidence for the 
truth of any thing, than oy God has faid it; and therefore when 
the Apoſtle requires we ſhould captivate our underſtanding to the 
. — of aich, he argues, in a human way of ratiocination, 
upon one of the moſt certain and evident principles that can be, 
the truth and infallibility of God. * : Seb 
Vir vain: man affects ſo much after all to be thought wiſe, that 
this ſubmiſſion of his underſtanding to the doctrines. of religion, is 
not ſo general as might be expected; and is indeed never found 
except in perſons of a meek, humble, and docile: temper: of mind; 
The great diſturbances which, have happened from time to time in 
ring ns if we examine the origin of them, haue been; owing 
to a quite contrary diſpoſition ; and therefore the Apoſtle: exhorts 
us we ſhould be w/e unto. ſalvation, that we ſhould: with, weekneſs 


 recerve-the- engraſted word. 7, rates 
Tu is diſpoſition is alſo requiſite in all the inſtances. of obgdi+ 


ence to God's commands. Of the tuo perha 


intereſt, he will act contrary many 
2 and habitual judgment. 


at a meek and ſubmiſſive 


Bur 
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Bur the meck perſon i is in a proper t diſpoſition to conſider him- 


ſelf as a dependent and accountable creature; to acknowledge, tha 


8 ſuch God has a . to command 4 ad  thas all bis com- 


war 


i, Tus reaſons are taken from his n our e It 
is good for us that we are in trouble, and may be more and more 


ſanctify d, if we act agreeably to the intention of God in our ſuf- 


ferings, towards out future improvement in all chriſtian, graces. 
2. From the juſtice; of his providence in afflicting us: We have 
 Gnned'a againſt him. . Why —— does a wicked man. e for _ 
puniſbment of his fans? | 
3. Fox the tryal of our agen m_ ina I thou ſain in 
the day of adue. fo tty thy ſtrength is but ſmall, _ 

4. For the edification of others: To the end chat in 8 


rus to the ſufferings of the prophets, and the deſign of God in 


ſending them, we mays be 20008 of ſuffering afflittion, and of bo- 


tience. 14 | 
Is Was 805 to excite us to reflect on the example of the wok 


his mouth; who was brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter, as aſheep 
chat before the ſhearer is dumb: This, as we are particularly re- 
minded by the Apoſtle, is one end of our ſufferings to conſider him 
that endur d ſuch comradittion of ſinners agamſt himſelf. * 

6. To ſhew forth the power of our hoy religion ; that it is able 
to raiſe us above the world, while we look up to Je/is the author 
and finiſher of our faith, who for the joy that was ſet before him 


endur d the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, Mile we ſuffer as chriſtians 


and are not aſbam d. but glorify God in this behalf. 
. Secondly, A perſon in the ſpirit of meckneſs will alſo confder 


the right chat Cod has: to an or aa him. 


5 e vi. 9. | 
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and holy Jeſus; who was rejected and deſpis d, yet he opened not 
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Tuts right is founded in his ſovereign | 
us: He doth according to bis will in the army of heaven, and amon 
the inhabnants of the earth, and who may ſay unto him what" di 
| thou? In the character indeed of a creator, from which one ſpe- 
. cial right of his dominion ariſes, he cannot — — be ſaid to pu- 
niſh, for puniſhment is only due to fin, but rather to afflict; nei- 
ther does, or can he, with the ſafety of his juſtice or goodneſs, af- 
flict any of his creatures to a degree which more than over-balances 
the benefits of their creation. If we argue from what he hag de- 
clard in his reveal'd will, had not man fhnw'd, there are no grounds 
to believe he would ever have been afffiaed on any account; for alt 
his afflictions are every wheretepreſentedin ſerĩpture either as pyniſh- 
ments in conſequence of his ſin, or medicinal chaſtiſements to pre- 
vent his ſinniog: And get it is _ _— does not 
affutt willingly, ar grieve the children of men; that is, he afflicts them 
in a 1 to the preſent ſtare and condition they are 
in as ſinners, but not from any ſuppos d will to afflict them in caſe 
e tf ie i 09 bf ni 7 IO Rt DOE: 
Bur when we conſider man under the notion of a ſinner, there 
the right of God both to puniſh and affli& is clearly evident; his 
right to puniſh, as man has render'd himſelf obnoxious to divine 
| Juſtice, who therefore juſtly may (if ſtrictly ſpeaking he obght not 
to be) puniſſid; and God's right to afflict, as affliions are now pro- 
per, without conſidering them formally as puniſhments, to bring 
man to a ſenſe of his ſins, and in conſequence of that to repen- 
tance, that he may be ſav'd in the day of the Lord. OT 
ALL theſe reaſons for ſubmiſhon to the divine will under any 
afflicting circumſtances of life are very cogent; but ſtill they will o- 
perate more powerfully on perſons who are of a meek and humble 


and dominion over 


ſpirit; they are more naturally form'd and pt e 5 


and him that appointed it: To them the particular promiſe is made 


of the divine prace and protection, the meek will be guide in judg- ; 
ment, and ſuc KOT" LPR 


as are gentle them will he learn his way. © 
lj have enlarg'd too much upon this head already to deſcend to a 
conſideration of that ſubmiſſion which we owe in a ſpirit of meck- 
neſs, and ſhall be more eſpecially inclin'do-pay, to any juſt human 
authority over us, civil or eceleſiaſtical; our duty in theft ſeveral 
— by an eaſy application be deduc'd-from what has been 
Havixe conſiderd the nature and regulation of this duty of 
meckneſs, it remains that I ſhould ſay-ſomerhing concerning the 
meaning of the promiſe ander dito it, or in what r̃eſpects the meck 
may in a. peculiar ſenſe be ſaid. to poſſeſe. the. earth. * 


5 


BD 
AND 


A. in i dcn trüe- that che meek in, fa& poſſeſs the earth in this 


lu r 4 
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AND: chere appears to be the greater. difficulty in ſtating this 
matter becauſe, according to an obvious accepration of the words, 
it is not univerſally true that the meeł do poſſeſs the earth; nor 
perhaps generally, as this expreſſion. ſignifies, their having a lar- 

ſhare of it, or of the produce ariſing from it: The earth in 
this ſenſe ſeems rather made for the ſons of violence and injuſtice; 
Theſe proſper in the world, and have riches in poſe; theſe are 
the men who, in the prophetical ſtyle, load; themſelves with thick 
clay, and add houſe to houſe, and land to land; theſe by taking 
all the advantages, by fraud and oppreſſion, by lying and diſſimu- 
lation, which they can do with impunity, and which they ſome- 
times da with great hazard of niſhment, very often leave the 
meck at a conſiderable diſtance behind them; neither whoſe tem- 
: Ae e will ſuffer them to puſh their fortune by the 


14 


ſenſe, neither have they any expreſs. right or title to it from the 
nature or conditions of the new covenant; which I have obſervd 
on other occalions does not extend to temporal poſſeſſions, but is 
founded and eſtabliſhed on better promiſes © 
Nzir um indeed ſhould the meek in the literal ſenſe of the 
words, poſſeſs thei darth, could they for that reaſon be abſolutely. 
pronannced blefled; the happineſs of man not depending on any 
thing without him, but e inward frame and = 
_ eva-mind ; eſpecially ob that calm, ſedate, and compoſed remper, 
which naturally accompanies meekne fi. „ l e oh 
80 that to poſſeſa the! carth does here ſignify not any large 
ſhare or: extent of it, but the more happy, eaſy, and peaceful ſtate 
of man in it, and does not thereſore relate to the matter or ſub- 


ſtance „ but to the mannes of enjoying it, which may be 
the ſame whether our potrion in this like be greater or leſs: Nay, 


cur enjoyments we; frequently. obferye, are the leſs in a larger for- 
mne; and gn. — — — = — 1 where 
ve re to ſeck for che priagipal- grounds af the happinels here pro- 
miſed, aud where ve arc capable of finding it: For tho' it is not 
in a man's power, after all his induſtry and application, with all 
his wiſdom and addreſs ta zaiſe himſelf to a diſtinction in the 
world; yet every man has, or may by a due uſe of liberty, have a 
power over himſelf, which may enable him to regulate his paſſions, 
eſpecially that of anger, when it grows turbulent upon any real or 
imaginary cauſe, or even to prevent the firſt motions of it, when 
it is more naturally apt to riſe and ferment, as it ordinarily is, with 
cholerick perſons, without any cauſe. 3 


ron 


poſition of his 
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Uros this account meekneſs has 'a natural tendency to make 
men happy, by preventing or removing thoſe occaſions from the 
iraſcible paſſions, which give ſo great diſturbance,” and ſometimes 
prove very pernicious in their log, with reſpe& not only to pri- 


; | vate perſons in the ordinary way of commerce, with one another, 
"= | but to whole families, ſometimes to whole nations and kingdoms. 
| | Bur meekneſs has alſo a direct tendency in the nature of it to 
—_ our happineſs, as it ingenerates a diſpoſition directly oppoſite to 
| that, wherein we find ourſelves when under the power 7.24 an- 
e more pay * 


gry or revengeful motions, as it inclines us to 
er and generous offices of love, friendſhip, and charity, of 
= - 2, King lind one to another, tender hearted, ſorgroong ene another, as 
= God for Chriſt's ſake bath for given ws. So that whereas the angry 
man, like the troubled fea which cannot reſt, is continually caſting up 
mire and dirt, inflaming the provocations and injurious treatment 
which he meets, or apprehends he meets with, by loading the 
offending party with calumnies and invectives, and all the returns 
of injury whereof he is capable, at the expence of his caſe'and 
quiet, his honour and innocence: The meek' man fits calm and 
|  unmor'd, as on the top of ſome high mountain, where the air 
abbut him is perfectly ſtill and ſerene, and where the tempeſts that 
e below have no power to reach or diſturb him. 
Bor beſides the natural tendency of meekneſs on theſe accounts, 
ve ought to believe from the 2 here annexed, that God does 
alſo providentially make it inſtrumental to the ſame ends; and when 
- we have ſuch a compoſure of mindwhich is proper not only to give 
us peace, inward peace, but withal the bleſſing of God to ſweeten 
out enjoyments to us, what more bleſſed ſtate upon earth can we 
| wiſh or propoſe to ourſelves? Such as are the bleſſed of the Lord 
Dall poſſeſs the land*; that is, they ſhall poſſeſs it after ſuch a man- 
ner whether their poſſeſſions in it, according to a ſtrict ſenſe be 
more or leſs, as ſhall give them the moſt grateful taſte, and reliſh 
of their enjoyments, as ſhall make them ſenſibly experience what 
the royal ef obſerves in the ſame pſalm ; A ſmall bing 
that the rig has, is better than great riches of the ungodly. 
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Cav, FED. 
Of Hunger and Thirſt after Righteouſneſs, 


V. 6. Bleſſed are they which do b 
lor they ſbo 


Metaphorical way of (peaking, provided the terms be clear, 
ealy, and of obvious ſignification, is beſt calculated for 
pular inſtruction; the terms here us'd ro inſpire men with a love 
of virtue and religion, and thoſe ardors of deſire which are re- 
2 to attain them, are taken from two of the ſtrongeſt bo- 
ily appetites, in the gratification whereof men taſte ſo ſenſible 
2 An. way and which is indeed neceſſary to the comfortable ſtate, 
and very ſupport of the animal life, The ſame metaphor is ap- 
ply'd to repreſent that deſire wherewith our Lord was conti- 
nually poſſeſſed, that zeal which he on all occaſions diſcovered 
for the ſervice of religion, it was his “ meat to do his Father's 
buſineſs: He had a ſatisſaction in the acts of * fr religion, and 
in promoting the intereſt of them, like that, but infinitely ſupe- 


* 
unger and thirſt after righteonſae/ſs 
i 


a 


rior to it, which men ordinarily, take in gratifying the natural 


appetites of hunger or thirſt ; as much ſuperior as the meat which 
—_— to everlaſting life, is more excellent than the meat which 
*r1/het n . 
at vT I need not recite all the metaphorical expreſſions of ſcri- 
pture to this end, the forecited chapter of St. John is in a manner one 


continued trope, whercin this figure is the principal, which diffuſes 


itſelf through every part of it. Some have apply'd it wholly to ſignify 
the word of God, in which ſenſe it is uſed by the f Apoſtle, where 
he ſpeaks of ſuch chriſtians as had need of milk, and not of firong 
meat: He uſes the ſame figurative expreſſion when he tells the Co- 
 rinthians + he had fed them with milk, and not with meat. 
Howtevs in this chapter of St. John, as we muſt uſe a great 
deal of force to confine the diſcourſe of our Lord, as wholly re- 
lating whether to the truth or to the power and efficacy of God's 
word, and not to the holy ſacrament of our Lord's ſupper ; as it 
is expreſs'd in terms, which in the moſt obvious ſignification of 
* John iv. 33, 
Vor. il. 2 
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them do relate to that holy ſacrament ; as our Lord could not be 
conceived to expreſs himſelf in more full or in ſtronger terms ſup- 
poſing he had really _ to make that rhe principal fab. 
je& of his diſcourſe. Laſtly, as it appears to have been under- 
ſtood by his auditors in this ſenſe from that queſtion, How can he 
' give us his fleſh to eat? According to all the rules of interpretin 
ſcripture, or prophane authors, it is moſt reaſonable, if not 3 
fary to conclude, he did principally intend to repreſent the ſpiritual 
power and efficacy of the holy euchariſt, to thoſe who ſhould wor- 
thily receive it. "0 | 8 1 
Tu reaſon why ſome of the reform'd have endeavoured to ex- 
clude this ſenſe, is to avoid an inconvenience, which they imagin'd 
the papiſts might take an advantage of againſt them, in favour 
of tranſubſtantiation, ſhould the words, which in the literal ſenſe 
appear ſo ſtrong for that doctrine, be apply'd to the holy eucha- 
riſt. But there is no ſufficient ground for ſuch an apprehenſion ; 


for tho! we are obliged to take the expreſſions of holy ſcripture, 


as of human authors in the literal ſenſe, when they will reaſonably + 
bear it, when it is agreeable to the ſubject matter treated of, and 
or implies in the nature of the thing no contradiction; yet when 
the contradiction in the literal ſenſe is notorious and evident, there 
is a neceſſity, if we would not undermine the very foundation of 
faith, of poning ſome other ſenſe upon the words: And the rea- 
ſon of this is obvious, becauſe we cannot have a ſtronger argu- 
ment that any revelation from God is true, than we have that a 
contradition cannot be true. Now tho? it be an expreſs contra- 
dition that the ſame numerical body is in ſeveral places at once, 
that it is at the ſame time more and leſs extended, conſiſting of 
more and fewer parts, ſeparated and yet individually united, for 
otherwiſe it could not be numerically the ſame; tho' for theſe and 
ſeveral other contradictory ideas, we reje& a ſenſe of the words, 
in this chapter, ſtrictly literal concerning the Lord's ſupper ; yet 
as the ſpiritual advantages or efficacy of it imply no ſuch contra- 
diction nor any thing like it, as it is reaſonable to believe from 
the nature of the thing, from the operative grace of the other ſa- 
crament, and of the ſacraments under. the Jeuiſh diſpenſation, 
that the Lord's ſupper may be a means of conferring actual grace, 
as meat and drink are of conferring actual nutriment and ſtrength 
to the body; in ſhort, as the words are capable of being taken 
in this ſenſe; as they do not without wreſting them againſt all 
rules of interpretation eaſily admit of any other ſenſe; to which I 
may add, as this is a ſenſe which gives us ſtill a greater idea of 
the goodneſs and love of our blefled Saviour in the inſtitution of 
this holy ſacrament: Where can be the inconvenience or impro- 


pricty 
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priety of receiving this ſenſe, or what advantage eau our ad- 5 


verſaries of the church of Rome poſſibly reap from it?: 
Oux Lord indeed declares concerning the words he had ſpoke, 


in anſwer to thoſe who underſtood them in the groſs ſenſe, ' that 


they are /pirit, and they are liſe. This does not exclude, but ra- 


ther confirms the ſenſe which I have been contending for, that 


we are to conſider the holy euchariſt as a means, when worthily 
receiv d, of conveying inward and ſpiritual grace to the ſoul; as the 


animal life is preſerv'd and ſupported by means of meat and drink; 


or in the words of our excellent church-catechiſm; our ſouls are re- 


4 


freſbhe by the body and blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the breus 


and wine: The metaphor does not only in itſelf bear this parallel, 
but the whole deſign and application of it throughout this chapter 
ſeem neceſlarily to require that we ſhould — — the words in 
this ſenſe, and in no other. 1 | | 


> — 


Sou for this reaſon have apply'd the duty of gung a 1 


thirſting after righteouſneſs here ſpecity'd in my text more parti- 


cularly to the occaſion of our receiving, or of our preparing to re- 
ceive the Lord's ſupper. But tho' this ſenſe may be admitted by 


way of accommodation, or practical inference, as the Lord's ſup- 


r, when we come duly prepar'd, is a means, a principal and ef- 
—— means, of rendering us more holy and righteous; yet by 
righteouſneſs we are not here to conceive any occaſional or parti- 
clular act of religion, but a holy and religious ſtate of life in ge- 

. „„ FT 
. AND as the apprehenſions of men are commonly moſt awaken'd 
and mov'd by ſenſible impreſſions, as the genius of the Jewiſh peo- 

le, and in ſome ſort of their very religion itſelf, render'd 15 
[el capable of attending to naked ſpiritual truths; our Lord, who 
always wiſely accommodated the manner of his inſtructions ſo as 


moſt effectually to attain the end propos d by them, choſe to fa- 


your their low and dull conceptions, by propoſing his heavenly do- 


ctrines in a way moſt proper to enlighten and affect them: Parti- 


cularly here in the text, he informs them concerning the nature 
of the ſubject duty from an alluſion to the ſtrong appetites of hun- 


ger and thirſt, and he excites them to the practice of it from a 


5 * 


conſideration of that ſatiety, or plenary gratification, wherewith thoſe 


appetites ſhall be rewarded. 1 

BLESSED are they which do hunger and thirſt after righteouſ- 
* neſs, for they ſhall be filled. 4 7 4506 
Io leave the metaphor and come to the thing: Hungring and 
* after righteouſneſs do principally imply theſe two particu- 


I. THAT 


I. TA ar righteouſneſs is the great object of our love and defire. 


beautiful and excellent order, which every man has ſome idea of, 


under the power of ſome reigning vicious paſſion, a ſlight homage 


extinct in ſuch perſons, if notwithſtanding now that their conce- 
ptions are become ſo groſs and dull that they cannot raiſe them 


a generous ardor towards obtaining her, is far ſhort of the inglina- 


degree common to the worlt of men, to the vileſt malefactors, a- 


our ſincere endeavours to poſſeſs it. 
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II. Or our endeavour.” | | 


I. RicHTEOUSNESS implying the whole duty of man in all his 
relations and capacities, and this duty being founded in a certain 


and naturally loves; it is ordinary with very wicked men to retain 
a ſecret eſteem for virtue, and to be willing to pay, where they are not 


to her; and even to have ſuch an awful regard to her power, that 
while they tranſgreſs her laws they filently reprove and condemn 
themſelves for it: This wicked men ordinarily do who live the life 
of the animal world, and whoſe ideas are chiefly borrow'd from 
ſuch things as ſtrike their ſenſes, imagination, and paſſions; and 
who are therefore leſs capable of conſulting the true light which 
ſhould direct them, or of following it. If this light be not wholly 


up to any competent pitch in contemplating true and real virtue, 
yet they cannot but pay her the duty at leaſt of ſimple eſteem and 
admiration: How attractive and engaging would ſhe appear to them 
could they ſee her in all her native beauties, and in a clear, full, 
and open light? SETAE EL Os] en e 

Howr vx, the love of virtue, if it only excite a bare eſteem 
for her, or a cold deſire after her, which does not inſpire men with 


tions to that end which are here expreſsd by hungring and chirſt- 
ing: And therefore 1 obſerved | e ee 
II. To our love and defire of righteouſneſs, which is in ſome 


mong whom it is impoſſible there ſhould be any mutual terms of 
aſſociation, or confidence, but upon this general ſuppoſition, that 
there are ſtill ſome latent remains of probity in them, ariſing from 
that natural force which the idea of it has in the minds of all men; 
we mult therefore, I ſay, to our love and defire of righteouſneſs, 

and in order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe imperfect inclinations 
towards it, which are found more or leſs in the worſt of men, add 


Hue and thirſt, if we argue from the natural force of 
them, do not only repreſent the object towards which they are in- 
clin'd, deſireable, but are very importunate and uneaſy to us till we 
apply our ſelves with aſſiduity to the proper means in order to their 
gratification; eſpecially where there is no other way of gratifying 
them, or thoſe means are not at hand, and directly in our own 
power. — 


VII TU 
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Virus indeed is fo amiable. in itſelf, ſo agrecable to our na- 
tural notions of things, ſo delightful in the practice, that we ima- 1 OG 
gine we ſhall be at any time capable, whenever we ſhall reſolve to LEN 

change an evil courſe of life for a good; to put ſo very juſt and reap. 


* 


ſounble a deſigu in e eu,,jnelll oo od oe nn 
Via Tru we grant has all theſe advantages to recommend her. 8 
to our choice, and were the ſoul perfectly free in its operations, . »y 
had we no enemies in a courſe of a virtuous life, to ob brug our . = 
progreſs, or to divert us from entring upon it with that reſolution RE IJ 
which is requiſite to carry us thto all difficulties, nothing would 
be more eaſy to us than to practiſe our duties, on all pn 6s in 
Bur as we are at preſent in a diſorder'd ſtare,  as.the ſoul, which e 


IBS 
"I 


could originally command the body, and at the inſtant pur a ſtop, 
fo ſoon as it was petceiv'd, to any irregular motion of it, has now 
| ſome ſort of dependence in its operations upon the body, ot our 
bodily diſpoſitions, ſhe cannot always act with her native and pro- 
per freedom; the order of nature is in ſome ſort inverted, and 
what we confeſs to be holy [and juſt, and good, what we therefore 
would do, yet is often deſign'd after ſo imperfect a manner, or ſo 
much obſtructed by the rebellious motions of the inferior app ah 
tites, that we are diverted from executing our deſign,  _ 
BSS theſe diſorders from within, there are continual. tem- 
ptations wing from the outward circumſtances of life to interrupt 
us in the courſe of our religious endeavours: It is not neceſſary to 
repeat them, every man experiences the force of them more or leſs, 
according to the different diſpoſition or ſtate of life which he is in, 
and all men to ſuch a degree as is ſufficient to keep them conti- 
nually on their guard, and make tryal of their faith and ſincerity. _ 
"Es8PgC1ALLY men who have contracted any long or dangerous ha- — 
bits of fin muſt expect to meet with much greater difficulty in theic | TE w 
endeavours after a ſtate of rightcouſneſs,; for here natural corruption - -- = 
being encreas'd, and the power of concupiſcence fortify'd, our ef- 
forts to overcome them, if they be not exerted with a more than E 
ordinary force and activity, are in much greater danger of being -_ 
defeated. It is hard at all times to fight againſt our inclination; „ | i 
but when an inclination has gone on for a long time, as our vir- EE. 
tue ought to have done, from ffrengeh to frengrh, here the diffi- — 
culty of oppoſing it is in the natural reaſon of the thing propor-- 
tionably heightened ; and requires therefore not only a ſtronger ef- ; 
fort of endeavour, but a greater meaſure of divine grace, that ve 5 


» 


may be enabled to overcome it. e ee 
However amiable then virtue may be of itſelf, yet the rules 

of practiſing it are not calculated for ſlothful or idle perſons. Our 

| \ p Vo 1 II. | O 0009 5 Fe Lord 


; ha 
ni 
in this life. They ſhall be filed, they ſhall taſte tho 


grace be vouchſafed to them; they 


à good man is ſatisfy d of himſelf ; and the Apoſtle prays for the 


ble of an ow, to confine my ſelf to this part of the alluſion, 
7 le 


4 
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Lord himſelf repreſents his religion, which is virtue in the bright- 
eſt, the moſt caſy, and natur 1 by the metaphors of 
a yoke and a burthen: Plainly inſinuating, that there is ſomething 

labour and induſtry requir'd on our parts to render us truly vir- 
tuous, and that his holy religion is far from being a ſtate of per- 
fe& indolence or inaction. | SENT SY 

So that all men, however good, who make profeſſion of -xeli- 
gion, all ſinners, eſpecially all habitual ſinners, will have frequent 


opportunities, whenever they apply themſelves to the diſcharge of 
AY 6e of forming the ſtrongeſt reſolutions they can, and of 
_ exerting their beſt endeavours to that end. We are therefore re- 


quir'd in the holy 1 to do all diligence to make our calling 
and election ſure: And our preſent ſtate is repreſented by thoſe mi- 
litary terms of warching, and fighting, and friving for the maſtery, 
which import a life of continued action, and ſtrict duty. _ 
Bur ſtill ro animate us the more in a faithful diſcharge of it, 
let us conſider, in the laſt place, the reward here propos d; a re- 
ward ſuited to the nature of the duty, and the terms whereby it 
is expreſs'd. e eee, dee e 
Tux that hunger and tbirſt after righteouſneſs ſhall be filled. 
Tur promiſe here made, tho more eſpecially relating to the 
pineſs of another life, yet may not improperly be apply d to ſig- 
that peace and ſatisfaction of mind which the righteous enjoy 
2 joys 
and comforts which peculiarly ariſe from the reports of innocency 
and a good conſcience, and . 3 the inward delights of 
Il taſte and ſee how good 
the Lord is, and be ſatisfy' d with his loving kindneſs as with mar- 
row and fatrieſs: Upon this conſideration Solomon declares, that 


faithful rho? perſecuted, that their joy may be full ; that is, full ac- 
cording to the condition of their Jn or in proportion to 
ſach ſpiritual conſolations whereof they were capable in this life. 
Fox the true and perfect fulneſs of joy is only in the preſence 
of God, to which when we are admitted we ſhall drink of thoſe 
rivers of pleaſure which flow at bis right hand for evermore, and 
eat at the celeſtial feaſt, which wiſdom, as Solomon elegantly re- 
preſents, ſhall prepare, and where ſhe will perpetually ſpread her 
table before us. COA e | | ver 
Ix in this vale of miſery, which we uſe for a well, there is yet 


ſome refreſhment to a mind that thirſts after knowledge, ſome 


taſte in thoſe imperſect diſcoveries of truth, which ve are here 


ſhall we be 


d with joy when we are admitted to ſatisfy our 
—— | thirſt 


* 


* 
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thirſt at the cternal fountain of all truth, and to ſee chere as in a 
mirror, all things worthy to be ſeen and known ſũcceſſively, ot by 
gradual diſcoveries to all eternity, if not all at once? ꝰ 
Bros I conclude this head it may not be improper to ob- 
2 that there is another acceptation of the word righteouſicſ, 
which I have not taken notice of, and may dot be improper by 
conſidering the ſubject of the bleſſing here promiſed; and that is 
righteouſneſs not conſidered as a ſtate of fife, or any perſonal qua- | f 
ity or habit, but as it denotes religion in general. To hunger and 5 i724 
thirſt after righteouſneſs in this ſenſe implies a deſite of propaga- | 'Y 
ting the true religion, of advancing the true and real intereſts f „„ 


. 


it, and the duty of admoniſhing thoſe who oppoſe themſelves; and | 
where ant? is practicable, of bringing them to the acknowledgment ET 
29705 riacipal and immediate concern of man indeed in pur- 1 _— 
ſuance of the great and invincible N of ſelf- love, is to ſ : : 
cure his own happineſs by the practice of a perſonal righteouſneſs, +. Fa. 
but in conformity to another natural principle, that of doing ho- "= 
nour to God, and all the good whereof we are capable to men; as + —_ 
ve cannot be inſtrumental to theſe ends, but by promoting ſo far  - 
as lies in our power the intereſt of religion, we are obliged. to uſe *., 
all the endeavour poſſible in order to theſe ends. And to a good 
man enflamed with a true ſpirit of zeal and piety, there is no- 3 
thing perhaps which affords ſo happy and joyful a reflection, as * 
when he conſiders he has been inſtrumental under God, of doing 
any ſignal ſervice to religion, of adding to the true faith, or .. 
preſerving in it ſugh as may be ſaved; and when we ſpeak of pra- _— --* 
Rical chriſtianity, of turning men to righteouſneſs by his conver- : | 4 
ſation, his example, his authority, or any other proper method = 


whatever. : Fed ht, | 
 Pxx$0Ns on the other hand, who act upon a contrary princj- 

ple, or with other views, who inſtead of thoſe things which make 

for edification, obſtruct all means that can be properly apply'd to 

that end; who inſtead of building up the church of Chriſi endea= =» 
vour to deſtroy or put the foundations of it out of courſe; who 
inſtead of uſing the means of compelling men, according to the 
reaſonable ſenſe, wherein our Lord intended that expreſſion, to 
come into. the houſe of God that it may be full,” do render it 
in a manner perfectly indifferent whether men come into it or not, 1 8 
or at leaſt an act of their own arbitrary choice: Such perſons in- 1 
ſtead of being filled with thoſe fruits of the ſpirit, love, joy, 7 
and peace, wherewith the hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, 
as to the preſent acceptation of it, are rewarded, ſhould rather, 
one would think, experience a moſt ſenſible anguiſh and regret of 


mind 
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mind leſt they really be found, whatever their pretences for the 
honour of religion, or the ſpiritual good of others be, yer to fight 
againſt God, and to advance doctrines, which are not for edjfica- 
tion, but deftruftion. eee PAT 
The reaſon upon which our Lord made the promiſe here ſpeci- 
fy'd to thoſe who hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs in the for- 
mer ſenſe might be this, that they often ſuffer many inconvenien- 
ces in the preſent life, while they a& conformably to ſo noble and 
pious a principle: To comfort and ſupport them under their ſuffer- 
ES ings, God expreſſes the reward, in terms agreeable to the nature of 
| | their ſufferings, they ſhall be filled; that is, all their ſufferings 
ſhall be abundantly compenſated, and all their loſſes in full mea- 
| ſure preſſed down and running over ſhall be made up to them: So 
that the words import the ſame thing in effect with thoſe of our bleſſed 
Lord in another place, M boſo parteth with houſes or lands, or wife 
or children, for my ſake or the GoſpePs, ſhall recerve in this hife an 
. bundred fold, not in reſpe& to the kind, but the degree of retribu- 
tion, And in the world to come life everlaſiing. © | 


- | Cu ar. VI. 5 
Of Mercy, as denoting both beneficence and 
; forgiveneſs of injuries. 


* Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain 8 | 


FT: diſcourſing upon which words theſe two enquiries ſeem only 
_requilite. ' ee, le e OTy 5 
I. Wuo are here to be underſtood by the merciful} 
II. Wu ar is the import of the correſponding reward here pro- 
miſed to them: e . i | _ : 1% 
I. Taz merciful man may be denominated ſo from the diffe- 
rent objects, about which the quality attributed to him is employ'd: 
As any perſon is an object of charity, as mercy ſignifies bene 
cence, he is a merciful man who contributes to his relief or ſup- 
port according to his abilities, and to the rules which prudence 
directs; or even if he have no opportunity of exerciſing any acts 
of beneficence, by reaſon of his narrow or indigent circumſtan- 
ces, yet his inclination, provided it be real and fincere, ſhall re- 
| oh ä * enmend 


3 


— 
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commend him to the favour of God, and the promiſe here an- 
. nexed, as if he actually had exerciſed them, according to the apoſto- 
lical rule, / there be firſt a willing mind it is accepted according io 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hob N, of ins] 
IT is however a happineſs when men can experimentally diſco« 
yer the effects of their good diſpoſitions in this and all other ca- 
ſes, both, as it is an evidence of their ſincerity, which as the heart 
of man is deceitfull above all things, is very deſireable; and as it 
makes them the exemplary inſtruments of doing honour to God, 
and at the ſame time diſcovers. the power which religion really has 
over them: So that others ſeeing their good works may at once 
be more effectually excited to glorify God, and to go and do likes 
F V 2 of os 
I need not ſhew how much, and on how many accounts mercy 
in this ſenſe is a chriſtian duty. It is requir'd indeed upon a com- 
mon principle of humanity, upon that natural principle of doing 
unto others, as we would under a ſuppoſed change of citcumſtan- 
Les they ſhould do unto us: It is recommended by the example of 
our Lord, and from the obligation we are under to jmitate God, 
ſo far as we are capable, in all his imitable perfections; upon which 
account we are + a: wh commanded to be merciful, as our a- 
ther which is in heaven is merciful. It is made the particular and 
diſtinguiſhing character of the true and genuine diſciples of Chr; 
It is the neceſſary effect of that love to our neighbour into which 
one half of the law is reſolv'd : It is ſuitable to the genius and deſigg 
ol our holy religion, to the diſpoſition which it produces in us, 
and the fruits of the Holy Spirit of God: It is of fo great price in 
the ſight of God, that he is ſaid to be well pleaſed with ſuch ſacriſi- 
ces; and it covers a multitude of ſins. Theſe words I know are ca- 
pable of another ſenſe, and may commodiouſly. enough be inter- 
preted according to it, as they import that a man of a charitable, 
a beneficent temper, in judging of other perſons will be candid 
and favourable, and rather inclined to cover and conceal their 
real faults, than to aſcribe to them ſuch faults as they are not 
guilty of, or to aggravate. thoſe which cannot be either concealed 
or diſſembled; or by covering a multitude of ſins we may under- 
ſtand that a man of a beneficent and generous diſpoſition of mind, 
when he is really accuſed or cenſur'd himſelf, yet will find the grea- 
ter favour and tenderneſs from other perſons in their judgments of 
him, both as to the circumſtances of the crimes he is charg'd with, 
and in reference to other crimes wherewith in ſtrictneſs he might 


perhaps be really chargeable. _ 2221 3129 e (20408 
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Fox the world, corrupt as it is, has naturally a great regard 
to men of noble and generous minds; and in proportion to our 
regard for other perſons we are more averſe to hear any imputa- 
tion, whether the grounds of it be true or falſe, fixed upon them; 
or if true to hear it improv'd beyond what the nature or reaſon of 
the thing will juſtly admit. „ "2 
Bur ſtill, as ſo many promiſes of mercy are made to-the mer- 
ciful man in the holy ſcriptures, as the deſign of them is to repre- 
| ſent to us that God will be in ſome ſpecial manner propitious to 
him; it is reaſonable to conclude, that if on that account God does 
not actually juſtify him, when charged with the guilt of other fins, 
yet the good diſpoſition he is in, and the good works he has done, 
may be a means of recommending him as an obje& of God's fan- 
Rifying grace, and in conſequence of his pardoning grace: So 
that if his charity be not a direct means actually of covering his 
| ſins, it may be ſo eventually, and in the proper tendency and ef- 
feſts of it. 1 Lees 
Tu: time would fail me to enumerate all the motives to this 
duty, and all the proper acts and expreſſions of it: It is in a word, 


of lo great influence and extent as to our religious conduct, that a 


| perſon is ſimply denominated righteous * from it. 
Tus interminations in ſcripture againſt obdurate perſons, who 
are without compaſſion, or as they have opportunity diſcover none 
towards the miſerable and diſtreſſed, are very ſevere and terrifying : 
He that turneth bis face from the poor, the Lord will ſet his face a- 
gainfi bim. But there is one commination againſt ſuch perſons 
in which all the .terrors denounced whether in the Goſpel or the 
law ſeems comprehended, and which one would think no uncha- 
ritable perſon ſhould ever be able to refiſt the force or influence 
of: And thoſe are the words of the Apoſtle, He ſhall die without 
mercy, who hath ſhewed no mercy. This, like the word quick and 
powerful, might be expected ſhould rate the heart of the moſt 
obdurate and inſenſible. Upon all theſe accounts the mercifal man 
ſeems in a ſpecial manner entitled to God's favour and pardoning 
grace: Not that mercy any more than other moral virtues has a 
direct efficiency to this end, or any merit in it which may induce 
God, upon that conſideration, to bleſs or pardon the merciful 
man; yet as there is a particular congruity in it to the goodneſs 
and benignity of the divine nature, God in an human way of con- 
ceiving things may be rather iclined to diſpenſe his pardoning 
race for that reaſon, or to make it one ſpecial condition of his 


f 


avour, and our reconciliation to him. 
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Bur I obſerv d that mercy may alſo be conſider d as importing 
a diſpoſition to forgive thoſe who have injur'd us; or which does 
not permit us when we have them in our power to take all the ad- 
vantage which we might legally rake againſt them, 
Tas reaſon of this duty is founded in the divine attributes, and 
the conduct of God towards ſinners: He is patient and merciful, 
long ſufering, and of great goodneſs: He is good to the umthantlal, 
and to the evil, and cauſes the ſun to ſtine on the juſt and the un- 
juft: He long ſuſpends the puniſhment due to us, and when he pro- 
ceeds to inflit it, he puniſheth us leſs than our iniquities deſerve, 
TH1s duty is alſo founded in the common ſenſe of our human 
infirmities; thoſe who have offended us are men of like paſſions 
with our ſelves, they are ſubje& ro the ſame force of temptation, 
to the ſame inadvertency, or accidental occafipns of ſurprize, as 
to their conduct towards us. We ought then upon a common and 
inconteſtable rule of juſtice to conduct our ſelves towards them ac- 
_ cording to the ſame meaſures of lenity and tenderneſs which, in a 
change of circumſtances, we ſhould have thought it reaſonable for 
them to obſerve towards us. 8 on 60 
Axor motive to this duty is, that God has made it the in- 
diſpenſable condition of our forgiveneſs at his hands. It is cettainly 
true concerning the breach of our duty in any other reſpect, that 
itt will exclude us, if we continue impenitent under the guilt of it, 
from the kingdom of heaven, and all _ of being forgiven. 
But when this duty of forgiving others is ſo expreſlly, fo frequently 
ſpecify'd, and in ſuch ſtrong terms by our Lord, through whom m 
only we have redemption from fin, as the indiſpenſable condition | 
of our being forgiven; it ſeems as if there were ſomething in the 
nature of it to be conſider'd not merely as a condition, but a pro- 
per and ſpecial qualification to render us capable ſubjects of the 
Fr tt 8 7 3 Lan, 
ANOTHER motive to this duty is taken from a conſideration 
of thoſe mercies which mankind in general, or which any of us 
Th particular, have receiv'd from a juſt and offended God. The 
| overtures of grace and pardon are only made to mankind, fo far as 
we are ca Te of judging in the caſe, excluſive of all other reafon- „ 
able beings. The angels who for their rebellion and apoſtaſy were 3 
caſt out of heaven, are reſer vd, without any mediator, without any | 1 
othet means of atonement, if there be any other, to the judg- 


ment of the laſt day; then to receive ſentence to an endleſs and 
unintermitted puniſhment. But ſinful man, through the mediati- 
on and atonement of the Son of God, who took not on him the na- „ = 
ture of angels, but the ſeed of Abraham, is admitted to terms of | ay 
pardon and reconciliation ; and even put in a capacity of HOY 
; | a far 


ſanctifying grace; they 


_ 1 
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a far greater happineſs than that from which he originally fell in 
a terreſtrial paradiſe. . "FE BEN 

Hers was an act of divine mercy, which thoſe angels who kept 
their firſt ſtation might well deſire to look into, and on account 
of thar diſcrimination which God made in favour of mankind, and 
the preterition of their fellow creatures, might juſtly put the que- 
ſtion with the holy Plalmiſt, Lord what is man that thou art mind. 
ful of him, or the ſon of man that thou ſo regardeſt him? 

Tux may indeed be one reaſon afſign'd, tho' we cannot know 
with any certainty whether it be the ſole reaſon, why God put ſo 
great a diſtinction between angels and men conſider'd under the 
character of ſinners. ee e 5 | 

Tus angels finn'd 9 greater degrees of light, if not of 

inn'd in the . of God, before his 

throne, and all the viſible glories and appearances of divine majeſty; 
they ſinn'd in the poſſeſſion of a celeſtial paradiſe, and amidſt an 


affluence of all the enjoy ments which they could taſte or deſire: All 


theſe circumſtances aggravated their guilt to ſuch a degree, that 
God, whoſe judgments are righteous altogether, excluded them 


for ever from all capacity of being reſtor'd to his favour, Man in- 


deed had ſufficient power to preſerve himſelf in a ſtate of innocence; 
but as he had not equal natural abilities, nor probably an equal 
meaſure of ſupernatural light or grace diſpens'd to him; as he had 
not that intimate communication with God, or high taſte of ſpiri- 
tual and heavenly objects with the angels in their firſt eſtate, God 
might be ſuppos d, in regard to theſe mitigating circymſtances of 
his crime, comparatively ſpeaking, to be rather induc'd to extend 
his pardoning grace to him, than to thoſe ſuperior beings, whoſe 
guilt aroſe in proportion to the excellency and perfection of their 


nature. He knew whereof man was made, he rememberd that he 


was but duſt; Which ſeems to be the argument of holy Job in the 
concluſion of his enquiry concerning the viſible works of God: 
And unto man, as it were by way of peculiar diſtinction, he ſaid, 
the fear of the Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil, or to 
exerciſe thoſe acts of repentance which are proper through the 
mercy of God to reinſtate him in his favour, that is underſtanding. 
1 ſay through the mercy of God; for however he might be in- 
clin'd to compaſſionate fallen man, who upon a, compariſon with 
the nature of angels was more frail, yet his goodneſs in this reſpect 
was perfectly free and arbitrary : Much leſs was he under any ob- 
ligation from any notions we can form of his juſtice to proceed af- 
ter this method with man as a ſinner; that attribute indeed con- 


ſider'd in itſelf, rather requiring that man ſhould be puniſh d, than 


that he ſhould be admitted to conditions of pardon, 
bY ; = = Can 


n 
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Ca ve reflect on ſo ſignal, ſo glotious an act of the divine 


mercy towards ſinners, and which till heighrens our admiration 


of it, upon the method whereby it was declar'd and effected, the 
mediation of the Son of God, his perſonal appearance here upon 
_ earth, his perfect obedience throughout the whole courſe of his 
life, and at laſt his ſufferings and death? And can we after this 
find our ſelves in no diſpoſition to forgive others, men of like paſſi- 
ons with our ſelves, for the injuries they have done ns, real or ima- 
ginary? Certainly in conſequence of ſich a reflection we ſhould 
rather infer that there is ſomething great and god · like, ſomething 
that brings human nature ſtill to a nearer reſemblance with the di- 
vine, in being merciful as our Father which is in heaven is merciful. _ 
Bur becauſe men are not ordinarily ſo much affected with a con; 
ſideration of any bleſſing or advantage, which they enjoy by fa- 
vour of ſome ſuperior: power in common, as of ſuch . peculiar fa- 
yours, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd,. beſides the ineſtimable love 


| of God in the redemption of the whole world by Je/us Chrift, con- 


ſider d as a general act of grace, every man may recolleR how often, 


in what variety of inſtances, | and; with what aggravating circum- 


ances, he has finned againſt God, fince he was admitted into co- 
venant with him; how juſtly God might have taken the forfeiture, 
and cut him off in his ſius; who 7 mercifully continues to him 
farther ſpace and opportunities o 1 
ſiame time perhaps he abuſes them, directly contrary to the end 
for which they are given, to the diſhonour of God, and the re- 
proach of religion: Theſe ſpecial acts of divine mercy, and where- 
in ve are all of us more or leſs perſonally concern'd, cannot but 
contribute ſtill in a higher meaſure, or in a more powerful man- 
ner to enforee the duty of mercy and forbearance, of ; 
forgiveneſs, towards out fellow creatures. | CE TRE 
«© PaxTICULARLY; What has been ſaid concerning the reaſons 
upon which God might be induc'd to offer terms of reconciliation 
to men excluſive of the holy angels themſelves, may contribute to 
render this duty ſtill more eaſy and practicable, by repreſenting to 


us the ſeveral injuries or offences of, other men in the moſt favoura- 


ble light; by our making allowances for their ignorance, their in- 
advertency or miſtakes, their faciliry of temper, which inclines them, 


tobe more credulous or ſuſceptible of ill impreſſions, and for a natu- 
ral peeviſhneſs or auſterity of temper, which diſpoſes them at firſt 


X 


to take things in a wrong ſenſe; or, laſtly, for the awe and au- 


thority of ſuperiors, or the abuſe of confidence in their friends, 


repentance; and while at the 


1 


patience and 


1 upon them; or from any other paſſion or defect more 
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againſt thoſe who injure us, theſe ſeveral min 
or would we ſuſpend out judgment of the i 


ſ nding reward here 


| = s of another life; or whether it may dot 0 


I,x ve conſider him as exercifing 


of generoſity among men who are ambitious of n 
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"Tr we ; Wodfd confider'" before we give way to ou reſentments 
gating circum 

till matters can be 
fairly examined, and in a clear! light; as this method would 
vent a great many falſe and raſh judg ments in relation to the, i 
ries done, or ſuppos'd to be done, to us by other perſons ; 0 i 


would by degrees produce a diſpoſition in us to act of 


When our judgrients eee _ yen are. found to be 


true. * 5 19 Finn 33 t ig : 
II. I am it the next Bre to conſider * nature of the cotre⸗ 


d. i e ee rhe 


all obtain merey. M ghivd vi aan 


25 


Tur queſtion is, whethrer this reward relme wholly lly to the 
ritual ſtare: of man, to the pardoning e or the bleſ- 


ſome temporal advantage in this life. © % ito 
101 when we ſay that temporal promiſes * ihe | 
ſanction of the new covenant, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking,” any ſauction 


4 all of it, we by no means ſuppoſe that the ſeveral moral duties 


it'd of us under the chriſtian 5 not to produce | 


hike proper and natural effects. n FT] 1 ln $517k 0d £5154. 88 


© Now without conſidering this propoſition, the mercifl Mall ob 


tam mercy, as the CobjeRt th matter of a promiſe; it-onl 
as a plain and naked declaration of trurh nue; . 
accounted r. % 5 3 9113 07 nevis 918 ve Hide 10} 


Ti mercifal man, degli ve both de character pf him aich 
Fhave mentioned, takes the moſt probable merhod'to-obtain mercy 
from other men whenever he may become a capable object of it 

acts of beneficence or liberali 

nothing does more naturally recommend him to univerſal love yo 
eſteem: And therefore I have ſometimes wonder'd why men who 
ſeem to affect — ſo much as to" draw the eyes of the world: 
upon them for ſome-ſhinin 1 — who will be very 
profuſe on Neon — cherry do not conduce to this end, im their 

qui magnificent buildings, in all cheir ordinar yp 6m 
yet ſo fldem employ the proper means to this end, which 'would' 
moſt effectually render them not only eſteem'd, (chat the ertertit 


Fas p of life may do in ſome meaſure to weak and vulgar minds) 


what is mach \preterable,” "would renger them e bb 
are this erde one 0 be 3 RE Sara 
ceed from covetouſueſ that we have fo few extraordinary "mſtanoes 
9 
a great * , for the ſake of which they will in other caſes 
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be very. ry ws in their expences, but from a certain mali i- 


nger in them upon the competition than 


xanity, which will not ſuffer that others ſhould ſhare in any de- 
:gree with them, thoſe advantages upon which they have ſet their 
heatts, and wherein they place their ſovereign ha pineſs; or per- 
haps (ſo contrary are the motions of vanity) 12 imagine on 
one hand that while munificence will contribute to their reputa- 
tion, it will leſſen the homage commonly paid to them on the other, 
by making the objects of their favour leſs dependent. 


© 


Ay yet I do not ſay that acts of mercy in this kind, have al- h 1 
ways che effect that might be expected from them, not in rela- n 
tion even to thoſe who directly ſhare the benefit of them; there 
being ſome perſons of ſo baſe, ungrateful, and inſenſible a temper, 
that they find it more difficult to forgive the perſon who has been 

in any eminent degree beneficial to them, than other mem de 60 
forgive thoſe who have injur'd them; that is the ſenſe of the ob- 

ligation, which they look upon as a debt, which gives the bene- 
factor a continual demand _ them makes them for that reaſon 

more uneaſy, and more diſpoſed to make him an enemy at any 
rate, in order te have ſomt pretence of ' freemg themſelves from 
the engagement, than if he had really done them an injury, | 

Fox Ka) ud apo other moral ſayings relating to the*condut 
of human life, is not to be underſtood as univerſally, but only 
as getierally or for the moſt part true; ſo that the ſenſe ef the Wrds 

is, that che merciful man, here the dey of his mercy is nge a- 

buſed, or the natural tendency. of it by f 


he may be a proper ſubj ect of it, to find mercy himſelf :. 

I might obſerve the ſame concerning che other part of his cha- 

racter: As it denotes a forgiving temper, there is ſomethiag ſp 

great and generous in it, as cannot fail of recommending a perſon 
cident to do an injury to other perſon. The reaſon of this ob- 

ſerxation may be confirmd from the general character of good 
nature, hich diſpoſes a man to forgiveneſs, and lalways procurts 
a favourable diſpoſition towards him in others. 
Bur if ve conſider the words in their principal deſign; as %- 
tajning a ſpecial promiſe of mercy, they may relate either to thoſt 

acts of mercy which God diſpenſes to finners in this life, by his | hi 

patience, his forbearance, his — grace, your 4” e ; | 

tions of his en pas or elſe to that final ſuntence uf —7 
mercy which ſhall p n men at the hour of death, and be „ 

conhrmed in the day of j for at that day indeed our trial | + 2 
will proceed, according to the ſpiritual ſtate and diſpoſition wheres — 


eun i 10 
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in we died. After death no farther overtures of mercy will be 
made to us, but we ſhall be judged according to the works done 
in the body: So that the laſt judgment, which ſhould reach us, 
. while we have yet opportunity to exerciſe all proper acts both 
beneficence and forgiveneſs, will not be properly a diſpenſation of 
merey, bur of tri juſtice. e. 
Tais is a conſideration on all accounts of ſo great force, 
that one would think no chriſtian, who believes that there is a 
judgment to come, ſhould be able to refiſt it; eſpecially when he 
reflects that our Lord in deſcribing the laſt judgment, | 


; ticularly and ſolely proceeds upon an enquiry, what g 
hete done or omitted to do in acts or offices of mercy. 
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| 15 Concerning Purity of Heart. 

V. 8. Bleſſed are the pure in beart, for they ſhall ſee God. 


* K 
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M HESE words recommend a — duty to us, which I 
I ſhall explain afterwards, and upon a motive expreſſed in 
the bigheſt and moſt affecting terms: But withal they L 
to us in general, the nature and end of ttue religion, which con- 
ſiſts not in exterior action as ſuch, but as proceeding from the in- 
Pains and diſpoſition of the mind, and directed upon a pro- 
hee beſt of the heathen moraliſts, nay the Jews themſelves did 
not always reſolve the goodneſs of moral virtues into a true prin- 
ciple; they argued from the convenience, the utility, the beauty 
and credit of it: But they ſeldom deriv'd the origin of it from 
the ſpring head, or diſcovered that all its regular, its proper and 
vital motions proceeded from the heart. e 
2 5 Igrant ſome few of the philoſophers, whole lucubrations have 
been tranſmitted to us, carry d their ſearch upon this ſubject ſo far 
s to diſcover the principle from whence it ought to flow. Vet it 
does not appear = their ſentiments were common, or had any 
general influence, but were rather like ſome new ſtar in the hea- 
vens, which when it firſt appears attracts the eyes and excites the 
curioſity of men, but afterwards either diſappears, or ceaſes to be 


che object of cheir admiration, © 


8 + 
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Bos x IV. SERMON on the, Mo pur. —— 
Tu us certain of the philoſophers of à brighter and more pe- N 
netrating genius, talked of inward purity and purgation of fnind, 7 


and -were-adwir'd perhaps. for their; notions upon the firſt diſeo- 
very of them, but by degrees the luſtre of 'them 'yaniſhed,” ot thie 
h power they had ro move the heart was ſenſibly leſſen'q, not for N 


want of evidence, but of that Aborte which is continually ne- 
ceſſaty to awaken and keep up the attention of men to the clear- 
eſt truths: Which reflection affords us one conviucing argument, 
had ve no other, why it was highly expedient at al, Kc the” 
Son of God ſhould appear in the world; to inculcate the princi- „ 
ples of a true and pure morality, and zo teach as one baving u. „ 
thoriy. SUSE os ben Lo . | | A bg: 5 f #341 4 = Gl TIE. | 
Wan I ſpeak of ſome few of the heathen writers whoſe no- 
tions upon the ſubject of morality. were juſt and conformable*to Ih 
order; I do not ſuppoſe but that there might have been greater | 
numbers of other men profeſſing morality, who. took upon them 
to teach it, whoſe works are not handed down to us, or who had 
not perhaps the ordinary means of communicating them by wri- * 
ting to the world; or which if they had thoſe means,” might have 
been ſuppreſſed by one accident or, other, if not by deſign: We 
are apt indeed to calculate how far men may go in their diſcove- 
ries concerning moral or religious truths, without the benefit of 
divine revelation, from the nell Grecian or Roman pens; and 
there is a reaſon of gratitude in aſcribing all the merit we can to Z 
thoſe from whom the chanels of learning in ſo many parts of it, e 
haye been deriv'd to us. But this is a partial way of judging ; . RS 
who knows how far the common light of reaſon might have 3 K 
rected men, and even whole nations unknown to us, in their ſearch 
after truth? There was nothing peculiar in the air of hben or 
Nome, to inſpire their reſpective inhabitants with a ſpirit or man- 25 1 
ner of thinking, above . what many other parts of the world might 1 
be ſuppoſed capable of inſpiring. We cannot therefore certainly „ 
conclude the defects of natural religion; or of that common light 1 
-which is diſpens'd to all men, from what the reſpective writers of 
thoſe two famous republicks have left us; or ſhew that all tlie prin- 
_ >ciples of morality cannot be made out by a clear and plain deduction 
%%% on VO tn 5 Soca OO. 
NIITHII if we recolle& what has been faid before, is this aa | | 
argument againſt the expediency of a divine revelation, with reſpect | 2 
to the articles of id lakes For how juſtly ſoever men may +. —=A 


* 


| 


be able to deduce the proofs of them, yet as they are after all fal- e 
lible, as all perſons are not equally 8 of conſulting, of exa- f | 
mining the connection of thoſe proofs, nor perhaps of compre :- *M 
_- hending them; as it is highly expedient in order to the common 5 
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inſtruction, that there ſhould be ſome authority to declare and 
aſcertain thoſe truths; and that not in the way of ſtrict or formal 
argumentation, as the philoſophers _— to have done, but as 
our Saviour has done in this admirable diſcourſe, by a plain, ſim- 
ple, and direct propoſal of them nn. 
BISs1DESs the common topic to recommend virtue, from the 
motives before mentioned, principally reſpecting our external bella- 
viour or advantage, the Fews argued for the practice of it from 
8 the poſitive will and commands of God. But ſtill they do not ap- 
peer to have placed the origin or principal reſidence of it in the 
5 cart: This was the ground of a common error among them, 
that concupiſcence, actual concupiſcence had not formally the na- 
- ture of fin; and provided they performed the exterior action com- 
manded by the law of Moſes they had leſs, if they made any account 
in their way of judging of their inward = tions. There are 
eral paſſages which ſeem directly intended by our Lord in this 
| ſermon to obviate ſo pernicious an error; and there abound in the 
prophetical him Rreral admonitions againſt it; all thoſe in 
particular, where the Jews are repreſented as placing their religion 
in the exterior performance, whether as to the inſtituted rites or 
natural duties Fic 0 Fe AE ERIN, 
Purity of heart then · implies in general a conformity to the 
vill and law of God, from a true and pure principle of obedience, 
But as our Lord in all the reſt of his beatitudes ſpecifies ſome par- 
ricular duty, to which a ſuitable reward is annexed, there is no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that in this, which is the ſixth of them in order, 
but that he alſo deſigns ſome ſpecial inſtance of out duty, and 
not of that virtue, which in the nature of it comprehends all other 
Eo OED WOES. IH Wn „ 
No purity. of heart under this limited acceptation may be 
cConſider'd, as oppos d either to hypocrity, or to impurity, as in 
the common notion it imports uncſeanneſe. 
I. Pux1TyY of heart, as oppos'd to hypocriſy, requires that we 
ſhould really intend what we profeſs, and act upon the principle 
from which we appear or would be thought to act: And in order 
to denominate this purity, theſe three qualifications ſeem abſo- 


r ns 
i HAT we ſhould act upon ſome good and truly religious mo- 


9 


% 


1 


© 
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2. In, a proper and juſt manner. 

3. Fos ſome good and religious end. 3 

I. TI two, reat motives to obedience, which I ſhall only 
ioſtance in, arc 8 love of God, and a ſenſe of the duty we owe 
to him, by right of his ſovereign' authority over us; which pro- 
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then proceed from puri 


a mere apprehenſion 
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L ene 
obnoxious to the wrat 


vir 1 do nor condemn the fear of puniſhment, whereby we are 
reſtrain'd from inning againſt God, as a" motive to obediehte di- 
Þ | that-where 


fear 
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fear of puniſhment is the ſole motive to obedjence, it is a 
imperfe&t and mix'd motive, wherein ſelf. love has the 
ſhare ; and cannot therefore connote purity of heatt in the 
L / x 
21. Purity of heart requires, that our religious actions ſhould 
be done after a regular and due manner, and in the uſe of juſt and 
lawful means. A defect on either of theſe accounts deſtroys it: Ac- 
cording to that receiv'd maxim, thar all requiſite, circumſtances are 
neceſſary to denominate an action truly good, but the want of any 
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pool. 
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one of them is ſufficient to denominate it evil, 


\ It is a contradiction indeed in the nature of the thing to ſup- 
poſe that a man who has purity of intention, or out deſires 
to ſerve God, ſhould be capable of doing any thing after a man- 
ner, or of employing arty meaps, how good ſoever the end he 
propoſes is, that may offend God; becauſe in this caſe he as con- 
trary to his very principle, and involves himſelf in that inextritable 
abſurdity of making irreligion ſubſervient to religion; or which is 
ſtill, if any thing can be more impious and conttadictory, of ſup- 


0 


| poſing that God * has need of the /inful man, Wl 
3. Purity of heart requires that we ſhould alſo act for a good 
end. As the heart indeed principally ſignifies the will or intenti- 
on, and the end is what in all our actions we principally will and 
intend, the denomination of purity ought to be taken in a more 
Hom ſenſe from it: This is the ground of thoſe precepts in holy 
cripture, that whatever we do, we ſhould do it heartily, as 10 the 
Lord, and not unto. man; that we ſhould do all to the glory of God; 
that we ſhould ſerve him, or intend his ſervice, with all our heart, 
and with all our foul. FVCCCC0Cb > on Oe Sr. 
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Bur the reaſon of 2 a good end, where there is true 
purity of heart, is ſo evident both from the holy ſcriptures and 
the nature of the thing, that this particular needs no farther com- 
ment or illaſtration. ES 1 JC WY 

II. PuxiTY of heart may be conſider d in oppoſition to 
uncleangeſs, what, in a common acceptation of the word, is ex- 
| 7 preſod by impurity: And there is the greater reaſon to ſuppoſe 

B that our Lord intended this ſenſe, both in reſpe& to a crime fo 

3 . oppoſite to the ſpirit and deſigu of his holy religion, and to the 

nature of the reward here promis d.. 

I ſhall, conſider the duty here recommended on both theſe ac- 
counts. * e ee e eee 
Ons ſpecial action of the Spirit of God upon the foul of man 
conſiſts in deſtroying or over-ruling the motions of concupiſcence; 
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and eſpecially as to all add of impurity under the Sh conſi- 
detation of it. | 7his, ſays the * A pot Lame 1 08 
ſanligfication, that ye Null abſt 


enordmate aſfoction, evil concupiſtence : That every ou, 
e his 'veſſel baue, and honour ;" ot in the- luſt 
ene even at \the Gentiles which [know nor Cod. And it 
is 4 ave ore declar'd by rh& Apoſtle, ſpeaking of the different ſtate 
of chriſtians after. 3 converſion from that wicked and impure 
ſtare wherein they before liv'd, And ſel were ſovre 'of you, S %. 
are waſhed, #3. 6 are I's. 1 in the' name of the Loyd Jeſus, aud 45 
the Spirit 

a 1 l e one ar 


n N £344 #348 1941 . 


ent againſf impurity reſpeMing chriſti- 

ans, in regard to the Holy: es culiar Sa Which wa- 

tural reaſon, ine ſuppo Pod a common grace, could never 

have form'd any diſtin& gotion of; aud that is 7” Ogre bodies © » 

being call'd the tem mou of the Holy Ghoſt; particularly in oppo» 

ſition to the ſpirit of imputity. The Apoſtle urges 4his argument 

with a force, nr by a gradation of circumſtances,” which {rg 

that it is not founded upon'ammere- e alluſton, but has a rel! | 
foundation: Know ye not ab your body 4s the temple of the Holy * = 
Ghoſt, which is in you, which' ye: have of Gua, and ye are not your „ 
own+? If — man defile the temple of Gogh, bim Mall God ey! e FL 


For the temple ** of God it holy, which temple yen! 2 ˙·» * 

Tur 2 and precepts of our holy religion in Dauben _ . 4 
leſs you to impurity : The great deſign of it is to deſtroy cor- i | eg 
ruption, eſpecially that whigh is in the world through luſt; to deachi —— _,_ __— 
us to 2 the affeFions. and luſt:; to t call ui not unto uncltan- r 


neſs, but unto holineſi: For which reaſon ſuch perſons ate expreſſly 
excluded from having any inheritance in, the k1ngdons of Ced or of - 13 
Chriſt: *** Let no man, ſays the Apoſtle, ſpeaking egncerning ĩE5 
of impurity, deceive you, for becauſe of theſe. [things « OP * wrath | 
of God upon the chili of alſobediencte. * 
Tu ax purity of heart is imply d under chis notion appears n 1 
the nature of the correſponding reward here annex d, andias it is 
=» ſpecial qualification i in order to our receiving it. Seeing is an or- 

dinary metaphor in ſcripture which ſiguifies knowledge; and as ſee- 

ing God may properly denote the knowledge of divine truths in 85 
part, for we here ſee many of themen) as 4hrough a glaſs darkly, Be i 
this promiſe may be ſuppos d to ertend to WT OS in p. , 
1 even in this life. 

o the more the ſoul is . en che! power of (nſuat appe= 

a tices, or habits, the more clear and diſtin& will her view of truth 7 7 
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be: Bodily gratifications of any; kind cloud and oppreſs-the, mind, 
and hinder it from exerting itſe}f/in this ſearch after truth with. that 
freedom and application whereofy,it: might be otherwiſe capable. 
What I here obſerve is true with reſpe& to men who indulge their 
ſenſual appetites to exceſs, or after. ay irregalar manner in any kind: 
But there is ſomething in the ſias of impurity more ſtrictiy ſo alba, 
which either obſtructa the * the mind when it would 
contemplate. ſpiritual and abſtract objects, or diverts it from the 
very deſire of contemplating them. 
And the reaſon of this is evident: Pleaſare being the great end 
of man in all his actions, in proportion as he finds more or leſs 
eaſure in them he will apply with more or leſs reſolutioũ to the 
ineſs of them. Now che mind of a\perfon. who has wholly ad- 
dicted himſelf to gratify his ſenſual appetites, and places his wholc 
happineſs in«hem, if he ſhould by reaſen of ſome favourable-cir- 
cumſtances of grace be induc d to apply himſelf to meditate on any 
ſpiritual or religious ſubject, muſt on that account be leſs capable 
of preſerving either the attention or ſreedom of his mind: It will 
be the more difficult fot him to kecp up his attention as the ob- 
ject of it is foreign to his kaſte and manner of thigkivg ; as he docs 
not find that entertainment or happineſs in it w e does when 


Kin 
: or ha hich he d 
he turns his thoughts upon the Veet, of ſenſe; laſtly, as the 
ſpirits, the motions whereof are the occaſional cauſe of all his ſen- 
ations and reflections, are diverted for the time out of the proper 
chanel, wherein they were accuſtomed to run, and have a conti- 
nual tendency to take the fame courſe again, and that fo ſtrong, 
that it is not without ſome pain and difficulty he is able for any time 
to overcome it. Under cheſe diſcouragements the mind in medi- 
tating upon divine ſubſects grow ſoon, weary and. intimidated, 
and the imagination of ſuch a man is continually inclining after 
a Tus ſame reaſons will diſcover why the mind of ſuch a per- 


— 


ſon acts. with leſs, freedom in the judgment it makes concerning 
divine truths. For tho inclination does nit alter the nature of 
things upon vhich ve meditate, or their ſeveral relations, yet eve- 
ry man may be ſenſible how great a power it has towards corrupt- 
ing the judgment, by cauſing au to make raſh and precipitate con: 
cluſions, by diverting us from examining things with that ſtrict- 
neſs and impartiality, which are requiſite in order to the diſcovery. 
of truth; in a N us willing to be deceived with ap- 
wrances which ſtrike in with it, inſtead of thoſe teal and ungrate- 
truths which oppoſe ir. On theſe accounts the ſcriptures de- 
_ Clare upon grounds ſtriftly philoſophical, that 0e carna/ mind's 
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they find no pleaſure in theie: enquir 
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rot fuel 10 tis ow FG *; whether that law be anderſtood as 
2 tule of faith or life; neitber can be; that the carnal mind does wor 
ſavoir the" things which be of Con; that to be carnally minded. is 
deni death in a ſpititual ſeuſe, 60 v0 be ſpiritually minded is "Ie e 
and" peace. As life conſiſts in a power and ſrerdom of action, with 
ect to the nobleſt offices, and moſt ccellent ends of it, a diſ- 
of mind which qualifies the ſoul'for exerting the ſeveral 
as XX VANCE n and free mane, is 1 en 
1 TT | 

Tus anthor of the book of Wiſts m gen, very agreeably to 
theſe — of eanonical ſeriptute, vhen he obſerves char the cor- 
cuptible body down: — incotruptible Soul: So that we 
e inithe at the things whi ue re us, e e 
hot tes we are ſtill more at a lob to ſrarch aut... b 
Tuts obſervation is true in reference to the common ſtare 
mankind ; while we are united to 4 cotruptible body, we all "of W 
feel the weight at l as it were upon the ſaul, Whenever 
ſhe would Abe raiſe herſelf towards heave upon the 
wings of divine atioh : But à ſoul immer cdi in acts ot ſen- 
ſualicy, is ſtill more incapable, from the power which ſuch acts have 


in particular to move and affect it, of giſeng aging herſelf, and act- 


ie freedom, And . it is declared by 
the Apoſtle, that thoſe who live in pleaſures, he ſeems. more 

ticularly to intend thoſe impure pleaſures I am ſpeaking of, wir hary 
as'to all rhe more noble and f and generops | functio s of life, while 2 


ing with her 


n 
live. 18 we * * 1 rs; 5 "4 N 4 lors e 2 ol a P 
1 do not ſay t impurity ays deſtroys t e of rea on, 
tho' in the event it mags we, ſoz ſor it is, omni ob) | 
ſervkable in men of wit; and reat nivacity of thought: But I in- 
tend, that it renders the mind, in any perſon poſſeſſed with the 
Spirit of it, leſs habitual for ſpeculative or religious diſquiſitions: 
Witch reſpect to theſe none ate more blind and ignorant than great 
numbers of thoſe, vhom ve call men of bright parts. Not that they 
want a natural ca for 3 juſtly, or in a manner as 
as ot 


and 4 
becauſe eitl ver they do not e to them; or if they 
do, it is after ſuch a cold, weak, and negligent a manner, that 


of truth as a barren and dry land, where no water is to quench 


their ordinary and prevailing thirſt. - 
Tur ſame diſpoſition of mind, which | have beep recommend - 
ing, is 2 8 to 1 17 us for the reward here . E we un- 


— — - — 
en Oe; + Wiſd ix. 1s 3 
| der 
*. 


perſons on ſuch ſubjects. But 


ies, but look upon the regions 


5 * 
5 
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derſtand it concerning the viſion of God, to which ve ſhall he ad- 


that we are ſometimes in 4 very proper ſenſe ſaid to be abſent here 
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mitted in a future ſtate. If no unclean thing or petſon can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, the reaſon of excluding thoſe from 
it in particular, will holg ſtill⸗ſtronger, who have given them 
ſelves up to the higheſt and moſt groſs acts of impurity: Such men, 
in the natural 15 of the thing, cannot ſee God; that is, they 


cannot ſce him ſhould they be admitted, which they never will be, 


into his preſence, ſo amo enjoy him, or take that complac 

and delight in ſeeing bim, wherewith the pure in heart will here- 
after be blefled: For it is not the place, ot the company, but 
the diſpoſition we are in that makes us happy: This is ſo evident, 


we really are; for all denominations relating to man ought to be 
taken principally from his nobler and better part, and from the 
principal operations of it. If therefore our thoughts, our inclina- 
tions, and deſires, are not in the place or company wherein we 
appear, but diverted on ſome foreign object, or wholly, taken up 


with it, ſuch place or company, how deſireable ſoe ver on other ac- 


counts, cannot be the true ſcene of our happineſs; or of our act - 
ing in a . to rendet us happy; for to this end it is 
al 


neceſſary we ſhould always act from our ſtanding and ptetailing in- 


Ir we would then ſee God; according to the ſenſe of this bea- 
titnde, that is, ſee him ſo as to have all that perfect happineſs; 
and enjoyment, which the purg in heart ſhall poſſeſs in his pre- 
ſence, and which will reſult from a conformity of temper or diſ- 
poſition” to the infinite purity and perfection of his on nature; 
if we would have our thoughts, our deſires and inclinations in the 
heavenly places, which we ſhall poſſeſs, and wherein alone they 
can find perfect ſatisfaction; If we wonld avoid the denunciation 


of the Apoſtle “, that impure unrighteous perſons in particular, for 


ſo they are afterwards ſpecify d, ball not inberit the; Kingdom of 
God; if we would entitle ourſelves to the glorious reward here pro- 
poſed, or rather promiſed, let us as the Apoſtle exhorts in regard 
to the promiſes of God in general, f Gleanſe ourſelves from all fil. 
thmeſs of fleſh and ſpiru, perſedling bolineſi in the fear of C. 
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[ESE words have a particular force in them, as ſpoken by ß 28 
our bleſſed Saviour, whether we conſider him in his office T 
of # mediator, or in his perſonal character: For by peacemakers E 
are not only meant ſuch perſons, who interpoſ by their good and 2M „ 
generous endeavours to make pÞ differences among men, and bring 0 1 
them when at a diſtance together again; but it ſignifies men, who 
are naturally of a. good and peadeable diſpoſition; and by that 
means contribute ro promote uni verfal love, eſteem, and benevo OY 
tenct among all men; the only#foundation of a true and petierdl - .- 3M 
peace in, Dany.” 5 IE org OTE. #22 . | | 4 2 FIT 
Wirn reſpe& to Ghrift's office as mediator, it was by virtue f Es. 
it, that when men by their ſins and diſobedience had ſeparated „„ 4 
themſelves at the greateſt diſtance from God, he propoſed and ex- _—— 
ecuted a deſign of recohciling them to God: While we were yet 3 
ſinners be died for us. He Juffered for our ſins, the juſt for the + - 
unjuſt, that he might bring us to God. Hie reconciled u unto God . _.. 
by the Croſs *. 5 | * 3 | 5 » | W 1 OY : bs * 1 on” | 5 1 
IN his perſonal character he was the greateſt inſtance of the ; 1 
duty here recommended by him; He embraced” all oppottunities 1 
of doing good to mankind, and of reſtraining them ftom choſe VV 4 
finful paſſions by his precepts, by his admonitions, ghich ate the 1 1 
common cauſes of enmity and: di viſion among men: He ſuffered® ; . 
| innumerable affronts and indignities, with 5 Fs 


at ſedateneſs and : ; 
dompoſure of mind, that regard at the ſame time to their own M- +. . 
tereſts, which are the proper qualifications towards making even = 
our greateſt enemies to be at peace with us. On one occaſion in- * 1 
deed or two, when he ſo openly rebuked the Scribes and Phari- | . 
fees ſor their hypocriſy, when he whipped the buyers anch ſellers . 4 
cout of the temple for their prophanenels, he ſeems to have been 
tranſported beyond. his uſual temper: But this was a caſe whereih : 

- his zeal for the honour of God and religion was concerned, not = / bw 
| * Yide Rom. v. 8. 1 Pet. iü. 18. Col. i.20. * ; Pp 
” RT.” — — = —x from — 


| # th 
5 * ; 
' 
; 346 of . or OAYVIOUR'S & Boox IV. 
» from any perſonal reſentment; and in the like caſes, the beſt of 
Ws men, provided they preſerve the ſame, temper, and diſcover the 
= ſame zeal, ay ſometimes do well ig be angry. N. 


Hs was fo far from a temper which might give the leaſt occa- 
| ſion of offence, that he avoided the very appearances of giving 
; any. He concealed ſo long as he eopld his true character as. the 
Ip” Me ſſiab, the king of the Jews; and when he was obliged upon the 

| - adjuration of Pilate to declare himſelf, he did it after a manner, 


* 


5 and in terms which could not be ſyppoſed to give the leaſt um- 


brage to the civil government: He told that Romay deputy his 
' kingdom was not of this world; upon which declaration Plate was 
willing to releaſe him, as a king whoſe claim would not . 
the leaſt jealouſy to his maſter at Rome. l 


* 8 


II I would obſerve by the way, that this anſwer of our Lord Pi 
* Ws late is to be interpreted according to che nature and deſign of the 
N © queſtion propoſed ;# that is, whether he was king of the Jews in a 
. 8 proper and civil ſenſe? Our Lord anſwers that fis kingdom is not 
r of this world, or not adminiſtet'd after the ſame manner with thoſe 
0 8 kingdoms, wherein the princes of this world exerciſe dominion 
5 over their reſpective ſubſects. Pur it does not therefore follow 
1 5 N that his kingdom was in no ſenſe of this, world, tho' not in the 
33 ſenſe according to vhich Pilate underſtood his claim: For as to 
. | the ſubjects and external government of his kingdom, both which 
are viſible, and in relation to hoth which he has preſcribed rules 
| Y that ſuppoſe them viſible, or elſe nothing can be viſible ; it may 
„ ſeo far be juſtly termed of this world, tho the acts and effects of 
® DT his authority in it only affect men as to their ſpiritual ſtate, exclu- 
4 3 be of all human E s; Except where the ſtate thinks fit to 
.insterpoſe for the ſafety of the church, as it may, and where there 
h a neceſficy, ought de d, by pegal laws... © 
5 7 Tug go roqpelt of our Lord to his Apoſtles, and which diſco- 
, | vered the excellency of it im his own judgment, was the ſame tem- 
*® „5 | and diſpoſition of mind; My peace I leave with you," my peace 


o 
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9 RY nb there are ſo many precepts in the evangelical writings 

* do recommend this duty, and it is fo ſuited to the nature and ſpi- 

rit of our holy religion in general, that ſome have made it a 

"A queſtion whether it is lawful for chriſtians on, any account what- 

3 ever to make war upon one another: The-notion concerning the 

| | n illegality of all wars obtain'd ſo much when the articles of our 
church were compil'd, that it was thought proper to obviate it in 

one of them, by an expreſs declaration of her ſenſe in theſe 

* I | | 
e 
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words :-* [t.is lawful for chriſtian men, at the cotaniandment of the 
magiſiraue, 10 mee and ſerve in vbe whrs. 2 th *b:13 rwe 
- $0, that it may be here proper to conſider the, reaſoh upon 
which war is look'd upon as illegal by ſome perſons, and contrary | 


to the pacifick ſpirit and maxims of the Goſpel; and to egquitè up- 


on, what grounds the church might here he ſuppoſed to determine 
in oppoſition to that doctri nne. 
I,x muſt be granted that the commands in the Goſpel concern · 
ing mutual charity and forbearance hm through every part of it, 
as if it were principally animated ths ſpirit: So that in regard 
to the tenour of the Goſpel we migh raſtly haye concluded, had 
not the Apoſtle prevented us by his own concluſion, that + the i 


dom which is from above is peaceable, gentle, and eaſy "Way" de; N 


28 on the other hand, the w/Jom of men in ſowing or cultivatin 
the ſeeds of enmity and diviſion + deſcenderb not from above, but 1s 
Wr muſt grant farther, that there are particular precepts which 
| ſeem to lie-yery,expteſily againſt the lawfulneſs of going to war: 
We are commanded not to feſiſt evil; but rather fo give place unto 


wrath ; to do good to thoſe that hate us and dęſpitefully uſe us, 
to turn the other fide of the cheek to him that ſroites us, to go'two 
miles with him that ſhall compel us to go with him one; to pver- 
Bur how much ſoever theſe maxims, which are calculated for 
the conduct of men in private life, may by the natural reaſons of 
them, and by virtue of their proper influence, affect publick ſocie- 
ties, on occaſion of the mutual injuries done to them, or a mutual 
competition for ſome controverted right; yet they are not to be 
' underſtood. as abſolutely forbidding all recourſe to war for the deci- 
ſion of thoſe caſes which are ſometimes perhaps of ſo intricate a na- 
ture that they cannot otherwiſe be determin'd; becayſe there may 
be no authoritative judge to interpoſ mme. 
Iirx is farther to be confider'd, that general. males of human life 
do not univerſally conclude, eſpecially where if they ſhould con- 
clude the very end of them would be fruſtrated: Now it being 
the principal end of the gule I cited from ſcripture to promote peace, 
and all the beneficial effects of it, were it not lawful for any nation 
when unjuſtly attack d to defend itſelf by raking arms, the effects of 
an uncontroul'd violence and rapine in the aggreſſor, encourag'd 
vith an aſſurance that he ſhall not be oppos d, would directly tend 
to involve ſuch a ſtate in the utmoſt confuſion: And therefore the 
doctrine which declares all wars uolawful, from a principle of ghe 
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ticle appears to be very juſt, Having acknowledg'd the difficulty a- 


* protection and reparations of law and juſtice. | . 
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pacifick ſpirit and precepts of the Goſpel, does more obſtruct the 
very ends of peace, and the common benefits arifing from it, than 


the doctrine which allows ſome wars to be lawful, and even in cer- 


* 


tain caſes neceſſary. 


THz determination of the late Biſhop of Halisbury opon this a- 


2 the commands of our Saviour, as to ſuffering injuries, 


he obſetves, That as on the one hand the words of out Saviour 


« ſeem to be very expreſs and full, ſo on the other hand, if they 
« are to be under ſtood literally, they muſt caſt the world looſe, and 
« expoſe it to the injuſtice and inſolence of wicked perſons,” who 
« would not fail to take advantage from fach a compliance and 


C ſubmiſſion. Therefore theſe words mult be conſider d, firſt, as 


« addrefs'd to private perſons, then as relating to ſmaller injuries, 
which can more eaſily be borne, and, finally, as phraſes or forms 
of ſpe&h that are not to be carry'd to the utmoſt extent; but 


4 to be conſtrued with the ſoftning that is to be allowed to the | 


ec uſe of phraſe. So that the meaning of that ſection of our 


_ «© Saviour's ſermbn is to be taken thus, that private perſons ought 


« to be fo far from purſuing injuries to the equal retaliation of an 


<< eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, that they ought in many 


« caſes to bear injuries without either reſiſting them, ot making 
ce returns of evil for evil; ſhewing a patience to bear even repeated 
« injuries, when the matter is mall and the wrongs tolerable.. 
% UxDxx all this, ſecret conditions are to be underſtood; ſuch, 
« as when by ſuch our patience we may hope to overcome evil 
with good;' or at leaſt to ſhew to the e re- 


« ligion has over us, to check and ſubdue our reſentments; in this 


tt caſe certainly we ought to ſacrifice our juſt rights either of de- 
fence, or of ſeeking reparation, to the honour of religion, and 


<« to the gajning of men, by ſuch an heroick inſtance of virtue: 


e But it caunot be ſuppos d that our Saviour meant that good men 


4 ſhould deliver themſelves up to be a prey to be devour'd by bad 


« men, or to oblige his followers to renounce their claims to the 


I this St. Paul gives us a clear commentary on our Saviout's 


„ words: He'reproves the Cormbians for going to law one with an- 


te ocher, and that before unbehevers, when it was ſo great a ſcan- 


« dal to the chriſtian religion in its firſt infancy: He ſays, why 
. do ye not rather take wrong ; why do ye not ſuffer your ſelves to be de- 
c frauded? Yet he does not deny, but that they might claim their 
rights and ſeck. for redreſs; therefore he propoſes their doing it 
e by arbitration among themſelves, and wh 


y urges the ſcandal of 
« ſuing before heathen magiſtrates: So that his reproof did not 
noun 3 | | 1 7 
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7 Wie, PARIS ee I Alte 
fall on their ſuing one another, but only on che ſcangdalous:man® 


* wrongs done by thoſe dience: Atid 
every priace owes a protectiot to his people in ſuch: caſes; for 
, by, | 


be beareth nat the ſword in vain, he"is their -avenger: He may 
demand reparation by ſuch terms as are agreed on among nations, 


tect his ſubjects 


ws | 


and when that is not granted he may take ſuch reparation from 


any that are under that obedience, as may oblige the vhole body 


to repair the ary much more may he uſe the ſword to pro- 


any other comes to invade them: For this 
end chiefly he has both the ſword given him, aud thoſe thxes 


paid him, that may enable him to ſupport the chatge to which 


the uſe of it may put him. And as a private man owes by the 


ce ties of humanity aſſiſtance to a man whom be ſces in the hands 
of thieves and murderersy ſo pri 


may aſſiſt ſuch other 'prih* 


ces ho are unjuſtly fallen upon, both out of humanity to him 


« 
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© tuted: In which we are to make a great diffey 


who is ſo ill us'd, and to repreſs: the inſolence of an unjuſt ag- 
greſſor, and alſo to ſecure the hole neighbourhood. from tlie 


effects of ſuccels in ſuch unlawful conqueſts: Upos all theſe ac 
counts we do not doubt but that wars which are thus originally 
as to the-firſt occaſion of them defen/rve, though in the pro- 


greſs of them they muſt be often enſive, may be law ul. 


; *'Gop allow'd of wars in that policy which he himſelf conſti- 


between thoſe 
things that were permitted by reaſon of the hardneſs ef their 
hearts, and thoſe things which were expreſſſy gommanded of 


© God; thele laſt can never be ſuppos d to be jimmoral ſince com- 

manded by God, whoſe precepts and judgments are altogethet 
righteous, . When the ſoldiers came to be baptiz'd of St. ab,, 
he did not charge them to relinquiſh that courſe of life, bur only 


to do violence to no man; to accuſe no man falſly ; and to ie cou- 
tent with their wages : Nor did St. Peter charge Cornelius to forſake 
his poſt when he baptiz d him: The primitive chriſtians e 
they might continue in military employ ments, in which they 
* was the purity of their religion entire, as appears both from 

Tertulliams works, and from the hiſtory of Julians ſhort reign. 
But though wars, that are in their own nature only defenſive; are 
law ful, and a part of the protection that princes owe to their 

people, yet unjuſt wars deſign'd for making conqueſts, for the en- 
largement- of empire, and the raiſing the glory of princes, ate 
Vol. II. nn _. eier 


* 


350 


*« certainly 


Bur however 
| Certain caſes lawful, it would be more for the ſervice and honour 
of religion, if it were poſſible, and as much as lieth in us, to 


r 
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publick robberies, and the higheſt acts of injuſtice and 
e violence poſſible: In which men facrifce to their pride or hu- 
© mour the peace of the world, and the lives of all that die in the 
« quarrel; whoſe blood God will require at their hands: Such 


© princes become acconntable to God in the higheſt ima- 
pr — by 


« ginable for all the rapine and bloodſhed that is 0 
Dre 5. Get ooo Ie 
„ Wnax it is vi N certainly no man of 
< conſcience. can ſerve init, unleſs it be in the defenſive part; 
te for though no man can owe that to his prince, to go and mut- 


<« der other perſons at his command, yet he may owe it to his 


1 countrey, to aſſiſt towards its preſervation, from being over. run 
© even by thoſe whom his prince has-provoked by making war on 


« them unjuſtly. For even in ſuch à war, tho) it is unlawful to 


« ſerve in the attacks that are made on others, ir is ſtill lawful for 


© the people of every nation to defend themſelves | againſt fo- 
© reigners. | f 75 Wet FO vat” . 


There is no cauſe of -war more juſt, than the-propagating 


4 the true religion, or the. deſtroying a falſe one, chat is to be 


« men, and bring them zo the knowledge of the truth when he 


. © will: Ambition and the defire of empire muſt never pretend to 
e carry on God's work; The wrath of man worketh. not the righte- 


te cht of God; and it were bettet barefacedly to own that men are 
© ſet on by carnal motives, than to prophane religion, and the 
<< name of God, by making it the pretence. © wy 


ivate retaliations or publick wars ma be in 


le qr ably. with all men. The happineſs indeed of ſocie 
in all reſpeQs and Apel 


7 Qs ſo much a pacifick tem 
ſition in men, an che adler of + e whether conſidered 


as properly mediators or as men, who ſincerely make it theit en- 
deavour to follow after thoſe things which make for peace, by 
their contributing to promote the good and great end 


Tu is indeed is a character that may be apply'd, and is in 
ſcripture indifferently apply'd to good men in general, from their 


being born again of water and the Holy Spirit; and who by that 


means have an entrance opened to them into the kingdom of 


| God, from their being begotten anew by the word of God, from 
their imitating him as dear children and walking in love; the prin- 


ciple from which a pacifick temper proceeds, and whereby it is 11 8 


% 


our com- 
mon Lord and Maſter is entitled to the glorious appellation of 


IV. 2 on the Mover, 8 501 


— 
—_ fed and ſupported; and laſtly, from their being heirs of 
the great and exceeding promiſes made to them in the Goſpel : 
But the particular reaſon of Uſeit being: called hete the clrildren of 
God, for in this, as in all the reſt of the beatitudes, the promiſe 


| has ſome ſpecial relation to the duty preſcribed, the reaſon of this 


is from the goodneſs of God in dving. gow, in promoting, peace on 
earth, goed will towards men, .incaufng the ſun to ſbine on the juf 
and the uad, ni being 4614/46 the Mb avid 26 the evil, Which 
our Saviour indeed 1 cifys as the very reaſon of this 8 
for fo, ſays he, ball ye A the tbilaven of the bigheſt*. 
PIA e, or a diſpoſition to thut end, — us more like to 
| God, and by conſequence more capable bf chat ehariRer of his 
children, as it ſuppoſes a cerrain order and regularity' in che ſocie- 
ty, whereof we are members. There is not indeed any one cha- 
racer of the ſupreme Being in ſcriprure, ' or which human mind 
can conceive, which gives us a greater idea concerning the inte- 
nal rectitude of his nature, or the perfect manner of his ope- 
— — than that he is a God of order; that he dee e- 
in number, weight; meakure, Lee 
dab , e attaining their ſeveral ends. 
Tu te — which God invinei bly cee follows, i parti- | 
cularly to be obſerved in relation to ſociety, civil or ſacred, the com- 
mon intereſts of which can never be preſerved, but by following 
2 8 hear rf &, which make for 
and edify one — a metaphor ta- 
2 the — —_ a bailding and that compaRnels _ order 
in the ſeveral pas: of it, en, vhich a can be neither ſtroag 
nor 
Ap therefore deset 
ing the nature of prey the ner, or ben charge of 
7 offences or diviſions amon ans, yet the application 
— here made to che kchüdren of God, is what they 
| — to conſider whether they can poſſibly have any intereſt in, 
while they oppoſe thoſe rules of order which God has, N 
towards 3 che 1 and r n of the ny . 
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their friends, or their country: This heroick courage, tho? i 


famous academy at Pari, who has wrote a whole book with a 
form'd deſign, which he has executed artfully enough; of dr ptining. 


ported their ſufferi 
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Of Perſecution for Righteouſneſs ſake; 


J \ & E 
4 $3 A* ©. 


V. 10. Bleſſed ore they that are perſecuted for righteouſmeſe ſake, 
for theirs is tbe kingdom of heaven. 1 0 1414 


V. 11. Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall revile you, and perſecure You, 


and ſhall ſay all manner. of evil againſt you falſly for my ſats., 
V. 12. Rejoyce and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in 
' beaven; Vor ſo perſecued they the. prophets. which were before 
THERE have been inſtances in the heathen! world of men, 
1 who have choſen to ſuffer much, to ſacriſice their: lives 


* & 


— N "7 , * | 6 
. 0 015 


and fortunes, their liberties and their greateſt intereſts in chis life, 


rather than they would be found falſe to their engagements, to 


might proceed from a truly good, generous, and virtuous princi» 
ok 5 ſparkled ſo much in the 1— of the world, and va ſo 
proper on that account to gratify the natural pride and vanity of 

man, in tranſmitting his name to future ages with advantage and 
honour, that ſome have thought the celebrated virtues of the great 
men in the heathen world were but ſo many ſplendid ſins, as prin- 


cipally, if not ſolely proceeding from theſe human motives. 


1 have already, in vindication of thoſe illuſtrious perſons who. 


ſhone as you in the heathen world,: and of the common grace 


of God diſpenſed to all men, ſaid ſomething by way of anſyer to 
this principle; and particularly in oppoſition to a member of the 


the heathens of that juſt praiſe, which is due to their 
laudable actions; and therefore I ſhall hot here reſume that argu- 
ment. | \ | FEES. | 

ON what ſide ſoever the truth of the queſtion may lie, concern- 
ing the morality of their actions, thoſe actions to which the name 
of heroick virtue was attributed; yet I fear it will be found too true 
in fact that few of them ſuffer'd for righteouſneſs ſake, as it im- 
ng in defence of any particular article or doctrine 


SOCRATES 


of religion. 
8217 


oc ir E in the 1 perſon among the heathens upon re- 
_—_ vho in oppoſition to the religion eſtabliſhed by the laws.” Had 
the courage y to aſſert that fundamental article of religion} the 
unity of the Godhead. W.. Ow wy" Eve Wi AA if M $1013 = 685 [47 
Tub in an age of ſo great lights: un in a place which philo- 
ſophy had choſen for the ſeat of her reſidence, there did not watit 
men of capacity, who obſerved che. groſs errors of the hea - 
then worſhip, and who pethaps ſecretly ſamented them, yet none 
of them had the reſolution to appear ſo openly as this great man in 
defence of that article, or indeed of any other, which might ren- 
der them obnoxious to the ſtate, ee a caſe, as bis provid 
to be, of capital puniſument. | 
So that this beatitude of our Saviour contains wht 2 mew 
commandment, not new with reſpect to the natural reaſon of it, 
for ſo far it was, ſuppoſing men had duly conſulted ir, "eternally =Y 
ligatory ; but nem, as it had fo very ſeldom upon a natural prin- 
ciple been reduced to practice, or as the notion of men concern - 
ing the obligation of it, had not been ene 0 — powers 
ful or diſtin& as might have been expected. 
Bur there was the | ney rs; on'theſs accontity; why out 
Lord upon his reinforcing it by poſitive authority, ſhould an- 
neꝛx a ſpecial reward to it. For tho it does not alter the nature of 
our duty, or cancel any antecedent obligation which we were un- 
der to practiſe it, vhether God annex any particular promiſe to 
the practice of it or not; yet as all our actions are in one — | 
or other performed from a motive of ſelſ : love, as is neceſſary fro 
the natural order of thin ag, that they ſhould be ſo; as thidore of 
God himſelf and the deſire of jolie him are inſeparable from 


5 motive, the more powerful the arguments to obedience are 
d watts the ae e ee "energy will Ion: e 


Ae * is Ae ak in regard to chip uty. 
oa practice whereof is attended W more than ordinary diffieatz. 
ty, and thereby ſeems the more to interfere with the maxims of 
fel love, our Lord, as in the other beatitudes, does not ſimply 
a reward, but he ſets it in a ſtronger light, by a repetition 
of it in two different expreſſions, which yet in effect both im 
2 ſame thing; in the former he declares concerning thoſe that 

ſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, ibeirs is the Aae of Beaven's 
latter, great is their reward in heaven, | 
* z OM this general explication of the ares l ſhall deduce the 
 followiog particulars. 
1 Tus * of the duty hereimphy'd, 
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2. Taz reaſonableneſs of ſerving; God upon the proſpe& of 
3. Tax different degrees of reward in another life, and parti- 
cularly to thoſe who ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake. ae. 
1. Tas excellency of the duty here imply'd; in ſpeaking to 
which head it will be proper to enquire, by what rules, or/ upon 
what account one duty may be eſteemed more excellent than ano- 
ther. For that there is a gradual diſtinction in the order of our 
duties is evident from the apoſtolical precepts, without inſiſting 
on a formal proof of the thing, that we ſhould: approve #he things 
that are excellent; that laying aſide certain initial principles of re- 
ligion, we ſhould'go on to perfection, or to ſuch duties, as the oppo- 
ſition, implies which are not perfect. © 
Tu firſt rule which I ſhall aſſign of this difference in the or- 
der of our duties is, that they are done out of a more ardent and 
| inflamed. love to God. Love is the great principle of obedience, 
which puts all the powers of the ſoul into motion; in proportion 
therefore as this paſſion is the ſtronger in regard to its object, the 
more lively and powerful will the operations of it be, and conſe- 


quently the effects of it more acceptable to the object 8 
— as procceding from the nobleſt and moſt generous 


motive, exerting itſelf in the moſt noble and generous manner.” 
Now there is no argument ſo expreſſive of a true and inflamed 
love, as when we are willing to undergo the greateſt difficulties, 
or expoſe ourſelves to the greateſt dangers, for the ſake of what 
we love; herein is charity made perfect, and muſt neceſſarily ren- 
der itſelf in the ſight of God of great price, as it gives the great- 
eſt evidence at once of our ſincerity, and of our zeal for his ſer- 
vice. When our love is ſo ſtrong and perfect as to caſt out fear, 
all miſgivings, apprehenſions of ſuffering in the cauſe of God or 
religion; when his commandments, tho' in the nature of them 
they appear grievous, yet become, by virtue of an invincible love 
to him, eaſy and light in the practice, then we ſeem to be ar- 
riv'd to the higheſt and moſt excellent degree of charity 'where- 
of we are capable in this life, or can be indeed capable, ſhould 
God require any farther teſt of our love in the life which is to 


AxoTHER rule of diſtinguiſhing between the different degrees 
of virtue, is when they conduce to more excellent ends; when in 
the natural tendency or ordinary effects of them, they are more ge- 
nerally 'edifying lor inſtensti e. 4 road 
Now where men make it appear by a ſober and rational conduct, 
that religion has in truth ſo great power over tliem as to make 
them defviſe all the flatreries and terrors of this world when they 
= . [: .2 come 


come in competition with their duty, it is-cerrain that they do ho- Lis 
nout and ſervice 'ro religion in the beſt or moſt effectual manner 
which they can propoſe of doing . nin nn rü of ew 
Tur who ſee their good works, the labour of their love, in 
ſo full and ſhining a light, will, if they are not altogether corrupt, 
naturally conſider whether religion be not really attended with thoſe 
wholſome and beneficial effects which it is pretended to o bn 15 3 
and whether, if men were” not fully convinc d of the truth, and | . i 
had not taſted of the vital of it, they would expoſe themſelves | „„ | 
for its ſake to all the evils and miſeries of this life. The natural! 
conſequence of which reflection will be, that if ſuch perſons act as 
reaſonable agents ought to do, they will more ſtrictly and impar- 
tially examine the truths, and endeavour to conform themſelves 
to the rules of it; and there is nothing indeed but the want of 
ſuch examination and endeavour, which contributes ſo much to 
ſtrengthen the cauſe whether of infideliry or corruption. 
LI men once, as all free thinkers ought to do, lay aſide their 
Eee and follow the light of pure and naked truth, and then 
et them withold their aſſent to the truths of religion, or the di- 
vine authority of the Goſpel, if they can; or if after all they do | i 
not diſcover, upon a full and impartial examination, the evidence „ 9 
of it in ſuch a degree as to command their aſſent, or compel them — 
to come in, then, but in that caſe only, they may be allow'd to 
talk, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, concerning the innocency of error: 
But in truth this is a caſe which ſo ſeldom happens, if ever it really 
did happen, eſpecially as to the truth of reveal'd religion in gene- 
ral, that there ſeems to be no great occaſion for ſuppoſing it, much 
leſs for enlarging upon it. þ hob 
O the other hand, let the greateſt libertines make tryal of the 
power of religion by giving themſelves up to the conduct of it, as 
they obſerve men of ſobriety and prudence have done, men 
| who are the fartheſt from being poſſeſs'd with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 
and then, but never before, let them judge whether the ſincere 
practice of religion be not preferable, even in a 2 ſtate 
amidſt the triumphs of innocency and a good conſcience, to the 
pleaſures of ſin amidſt all the pomp and luxury of this life, attend- 
ed with the terrors, for no ſinner can always eſcape them, of an 
unſeen vengeance. nn L403 97-516 512d en 
TAE effects of perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake in the primitive 
church were ſo viſible and edifying, that we principally: owe the 
propagation of chriſtianity, under the: direction of God's provi- 
- dence, to them: Men, who were before 22 to the croſs of 
Cbriſt, by whom his holy religion was perſecuted and evil ſpoken 
of, A they obſer w d the 9 the devout, and rein rempe 
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of chriſtians under the ſevereſt tryals, and the moſt cruel inſtruments, 
of death, when religion appear d to them undet theſe circumſtan- 
ces ſo charming and graceful, and in other caſes under all the diſ- 
advantages of poverty and diſtreſ, they became in great numbers 
converts to it themſelves, and vere inſpir d with an equal degree 
of that ardor and reſolution whereby they were firſt captivated to 
the obedience of faith by the enample of other. 
Ax indeed as there is nothing from a common principle of 
humanity which ſo much awakens our attention as great diſtreſs, 
ſo vhen it is fouid in perſons, in other reſpects of good judgment, 
and a ſober behaviour, and on a juſt or honoutable occaſion, no- 
rhing is mote apt to put us upon reflecting as to the true cauſes 
and merit of it, and in conſequenee to excite: us on a like occaſi- 
on 10 go m eiu... 
3. Ax oT H rule diſtingiu 
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nguiſhing the excellency of any vittue is 
when it is practis d after a uniſorm manner. A great many perſons 
have ſudden impul ſes * ——_ —_— ven ar tate ſome 
time give many external ſigns of piety, and may perhaps be ated 
for ane a — love to it; —— greatet 
difficulty Or tryal, vhen perſecution or any other ſtorm ariſeth, 
their faith begins to fail, their love grows cold, aud their former 
pious reſolutions, hen they come to be executed, - diſcover that 
his neareſt intereſts in this life, when he has once given them up 
for righteouſneſs ſake, here we have not only a ſenſible argument 
that he ated upon a uniform principle of piety, but a ſenſible 
earneſt, and the beſt which he can give, that he will continue to 
Vir I do not by what has been ſaid intend; that it is impoſſible 
a perſon who has once ſuſſer d much for the truth ſhould afterwards 
in time of tion fall away: We have inſtances in church hi- 
ſtory of ſuch apoſtates; but the ſevere cenſures and diſcipline of the 
church executed againſt them plainly ſhew, that ſuch inſtances were 
very contrary to what might have been piouſly expected, and that 
in the natural reaſon and common courſe of things, perſecution 
for righteouſneſs ſake is one of the ſtrongeſt evidences of a ſteady - 
ad unibecm pletys {il nh not by 1H provhgs ors rig bs © 
II. W here obſerve the reaſonableneſs of ſerving God upon the 
Son enthhifiaſts have thought that if the flames of hell were 
exſtinguiſh'd, or the gates barr d, the everlaſting doors which lead 
to the glories of heaven, yet the love of God would be a ſuſſici- 
ent motive to our duty; and even the more excellent and merito- 
r eee 
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ard 


I do not deny that God ought to be obey' d whether he had an- 
nex d any reward to our obedience, or puniſhment to the tranſgreſſi- 
on of it; but ſtill as he knows whereof we are made, and what mo- 
tives will moſt powerfully influence us, as he has preſctib d other mo- 
tives to our obedience beſides thoſe which directly proceed from a 
principle of love to him, I may add, beſides thoſe which ariſe from 
the natural ideas which we have concerning the intrinſick excel - 
lency and beauty of virtue, and the turpitude or infamy of ſin; be- 
ſides theſe motives, which yet have their proper weight, God has 
been pleas'd to encourage our obedience, and A 1 our Lord 
in opening this admirable ſermon upon the mount, by che ſancti on 


ol proper and very great rewards. 


AND if God had a good and wiſe end in propoſing ſuch rewards, 
then to ſerve him upon the proſpect of them is not only lawful, 
but highly reaſonable, as being conformable to the deſigus of his 

wiſdom and goodneſs, n 941% vis 43 ol 0 vel 

To theſe conſiderations we may add the examples recorded in 
ſcripture of the molt celebrated and heroick virtue, the great events 


mention'd by the Apoſtle,” as-proceeding from the power of faith, 


as it has for its object faith in the divine promiſes of preſent and 
future rewards : Maſes in particular, who was form'd both by na- 
ture and the moſt, generous education for acts of ſublime virtue, or 

ſuch as are more eſpecially ſuppos d to ariſe from a true greatneſs 
and dignity of mind, yet is ſaid to have had reſpe to the recom- 
pence of reward: And it is to this view that his diſceliſh of the plea» 
ſures of Pharaoh's court, and his refuſing to be call'd the ſon of 
Pharaoh's daughter, are particularly attributed. I ſhall only pro- 
duce a farther inſtance in the royal prophet: Who tho he breaths 
a moſt generous ſpirit of love throughout all his writings, tho that 
ſeems to be his proper diſtinction, yet he is all along full of the de- 
ſires of enjoying God; he expoſtulates with himſelf, who will ſhew 
us any good; when ſhall I come and appear in the preſence of God? 
He aſſerts, as an encouragement. to thoſe who make profeſſion of 


the true religion, and who practiſe it, verily there is a reward for © 


the righteous. He repreſents it on the other hand as one of the 
principal arguments of atheiſtical men againſt a perſon who has 
devoted himſelf to a ſtrict and religious courſe of life, that it is in 
the power of wicked men to perſecute him, and take him; and 
| that there is none to deliver him. 915 | tin ern ery 
I omit to make particular mention of the motives upon which the 
primitive chriſtians tool joyſully the ſpoiling of their goods, and ſhall 
only obſerve the general reaſon which the Apoſtle aſſigus for their 
fidelity and courage in this reſpect, that they had in heaven a bet- 
ter and more enduring ſubſtance, A = WPF 
- ol Ih | Yyyy 1 I am” 
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| fame deſign of our Lord is to be here obſerv d; as perſecution: for 


ject to 


confirm this doctrine, as to the different degrees of reward in a futur 


ſparmgly reap ſparmgly, and be wha fows bountifully ſhall a 
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III. lamtofay ſomething, inthe third place, concerning the dif- 
degrees of reward in another life, eſpecially to thoſe vho are 
perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake. Theſe different degrees are not 
indeed expreſſly ſpecify'd-in the text, yet they ſeem plainly enough 


_ imply'd in the ſanction given to the reward: For great it their ge. 


ward in heaven. For tho the term great be here poſitive; yet 
the emphaſis laid upon the words imports, that it is to be un- 
derſtood in a comparative degree: Heaven in general had been pro- 
mis d to other duties, and the nature of the happineſs to be enjoy d 
in it accommodated to the nature of the duty pre- requir d. The 


——— neſs ſake is one of the moſt noble and heroick inſtances 


of chriſtian obedience, and as the reward is to be ſuited to the 


rov'd this to be, will, according to the general method obſerwd 
by one Lord in theſe beatitudes, entitle men to a more excellent 
Tu Is explication of the words is highly agreeable to the natu- 
ral reaſon of the thing, and other concurrent teſtimonies of holy 
Ass the end of God in propoſing rewards to men is to animate 
und encourage their obedience, the reaſon of propoſing a greater 
reward to a greater and more excellent inſtance of obedience, ſub- 


difficulties' and hardſhips, does very well compe 
with the ſame end. I do not ſay, that any duty gives us a ſtrict 
tight to be rewarded, becauſe it is antecedenrly. a duty, without 

any regard to the reward, and becauſe every reward of the Goſpel is 
reckon'd an act of grace, not of debt: But ſtill, tho in ſtrict ju- 
ſtice we cannot merit any reward, it may be 2 in the rea- 

ſon of the thing, and in conformity to the ends of divine grace 
and providence, that God ſhould reward our good actions; it being 


(way foe his wiſdom and goodneſs many times to interpoſe where 
| kis Juſt 


ce, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does not oblige him ſo to do: And 
the end of his interpoſition from theſe attributes being to encou- 
rage piety, the ſame end will be more effectually attain'd by his 


” f obſerved farther that other concurrent teſtimonies of ſeri 


Bars a greater reward to a greater and more difficult inſtance 


ſtate, We are expreſſſy told that our fahrung, (che argument 
holds ſtronger with reſpect to our ſufferings for righteouſneſs ſake) 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glu 
The ſame tells us in another place, that be abs /ows 


\ reap 


2 Ir ve: 


8 Boon IV. — on 2 Movar. = 
_ — Our Tord himſelf males a ditinaion — 
a propher's reward, and a righteous man's reward The parable er 
— in the natural tendency and deſign of it, plainly diſco- 
vers that men ſhall be in n puniſſi d or rewarded in ano- 
ther life, according to the 
of the 
| ferves, that in his Facher's homſe tbere art many manſions, he can- 

not be underſtood as intending only to obſerve that there are a 


men, ſot of chat there could be no diſpute; but to 
different of order, of dignity and glory in thoſe manſions: 
Probably if. we are to underſtand by them any thing external, ſach 


re ſhall differ from one another, a8 one far alf 
ew! from another flar in gis 
regs my diſtinction 5 1 
reſpocd to their inſeriot, and ately confrdered the 

their inſenſible part, the > radia fb diſtinction with ref ca wo 
cheir more noble and. excellent part, will be the more evident, as 
the propoſal of it would be a; ſtronger motive to their . 


: the very foundation upon which the promiſe is made in e to 


the different degtees of glory in their bodies. 

apply this to the ſtate of thoſe who ate perſecuted 2 
righteouſneſs ſake, there are particular expreſſions in ale 
ting to their reward; they are ſaid to follow the Lamb 
<whbeyeever,' he - gverb, to be. wor 
laid up for them, ene | the righteows judge, Jhall recom 
penſe 16 them as the laſt day. 

To conclude then, tho the ſulferings,.-4s the A 
of this. preſent life, are not 
avbich ſhall bt revealed hereafier ; that is, tho there is mo. propor- 


Ze ee ncedading r we of Init be. 


ce:of Gods: 
to the tenour 


eween the ſervice and the reward, yet in con 
miſe, it i ig hiesm with him to act > according 
and even if no ſuch 
_ 1 between the excellency of the tewatd, and the fits 


ou * ce difficulty of the ſervice; ar feaſt chere aue very 
good an 


to make fach a diſtinction. 
Bur beſides the future rewards propoſed to thoſe who ſuffer 


for Ae Jake, — in a 2 caule i is not without its pre- 
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good or ill uſe which they have made 
grace diſpenſed to them in this life. When e. our Lord ob- 


gteat number of heavenly places prepared for r 1 good 
there are 


e e eee ee bodies, Which 


nne 5 


rela- 
, to bade a crown of righteouſneſs 


wortby 40 be e . 55 


promiſc had been made, there had been a na- 


reaſons, as x have obſerv'd, reſpecting the ends of 
religion, why the wiſdom and goodneſs of God ſhould induce him 
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ſet down at the right hand of Cod; that'w 
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ſent conſolations. When we ſuffer juſtly in conſequence of out fol- 
1y or our ſins, the reflection upon the cauſe gives the greater force 
and power to the effect: Let none of 'you'therefors, as St. Peter ad- 
viſes, ſuffer as a murderer, or as a thief,” or as a buſie body in other 
mens matters; but when we ſuffer for well-doing, when we are ac- 


counted worthy to ſuffer for the name of Chriſt, this gives us à con- 
fidence towards God, and a teſtimony within ourſelves, which. is ſuffi- 


cient to ſupport us in all dangers and to carry us through all adver- 
ities, and even to male us more than ronguerors, knowmg ibis, that 
tribulation, occaſion'd by ſuch a conflict, worketh' patiente, and 
Patience experience, and experience hope; a hope that makerh not 
aſhamed: This is a conſideration which ſhould teach us to be ſo 


far from e in our ſufferings,” that we ſhould rather rale 


pleaſure in reproaches, in neceſſities, in perſecution, in diſtreſſer; 


and even to abound in hope through the power of the Holy Ghof. 
Another argument to ſupport us under perſecution for righteouſneſs 
ſake, is taken from the noble examples of thoſe who have ſuffer d 
in the ſame cauſe, and which are recorded far aur inſtru- 
tion, that we through patienoe and comfort of the holy” ſcriptures 
might have hope : Our Saviour ſpecifies/ this argument in the very 
words of the text, for /o perſecuted they the prophets. ici were 
before you. „ P40 FL e 1613 10. 2473199013; 1 ib Scl. 
Ir is not a ſolitary or unknown ſtate to which we are called, 
but the greateſt and moſt celebrated names in the world have re- 
commended it: This is an argument to us that the way wherein we 
follow them is not only ſafe, but all things conſidered, moſt eli- 
gible, moſt honorary, and conducing to our ena. 
Bur the greateſt conſolation is from the example of the beſt and 
wiſeſt, and greateſt perſon that ever liv'd, zbe captain of aur ſal- 
vation, who was made perſect through ſufferings, who for the ſake 


of truth, witneſſed a good confeſſion before Pontim Pilate, and in 


conſequence of his teſtimony ſuffer d death. The natural effect 
d be to teach all chriſtians in a perſecuted ſtare, to hot up to 
Jeſus, tbe author and finiſher of our faith, who, for vbe joy that 
was ſet before bim, endured the croſs,” e/pifong the: ſhame, and is 

| is glory is revealed, 
we may be glad unh exceedmg joy. 10 Ving 3. 483 WIDTH) wire 
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| buy tobe caſt aur, and to begrodden under the fact df men, 
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cannot be bid. 

y. 2. Neither do men baht 


du on a canaleſtici, pat fy rye that are inthe houſe. 
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lar manner to his Apoſtles, as 


influence, on all ſucceedin riſtians and 7 of a 
Wach ch to the end of the world. 


J. I ſhall cpnfider them in che firſt 8 ee ee 


in general of our Lord, W N ener 
chriſtiaus. 


ho 


nd es od the common webe e mne 

always capable of ſeeing truth in the ſame light, or are no 

P does here il 
r by v 

1 which yet xk ny" 

1. Hz ae ws 


the ſame thing 
in order to — hs the pron 


and wholſome — — a good example, for that is the 
ing of which he here principally intends to enforce the duty; it 


being F 


ſerve. 


Mos effectually to 


priety of this mecapho ; fin is ordinarily a 20: in ſcripture by 


corruption, by filcthineſs, and ſuch other terins, which are proper 


to give us an Idea of it in our minds, correſponding. to what we 
* 4 natu- 


prin ge 
ſhall is be. ſalted; is is thencefwnh. goed. for 


nd pon ertrag f 


\HESE K 
diſpiples of our Lord in general, or after a more particu- 


being inveſted with the paſtoral of» 
fice; in which different reſpects 44 have or ought to have their 
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to us the natural force and pro- 
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which they had by one ill habit or other contracted, in a great 


it: To which end he takes a repeated occaſion of ſhewing 


example; or if there were any other method of reclaiming ſinners 


k 
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naturally feel in the taſte when any thing that is offenſive or of an 
ungrateful reliſh is preſented to it. 


AND it is certain, that if the underſtanding of a man were duly 
reQify'd, or had he no falſe principles or vicious inclinations ro 
corrupt his judgment, he wguld find in himſelf a like reluctance 
to any immoral action, as when" his palate is rightly diſpoſed, he 
does to any corrupt and offenſive meat. 


s 4 


larly incunbent on chriſti- 


7 


AND the reaſon why it is ſo particu 


* 


ans to purify and preſerve themſelves and others too, ſo far as they 


are capable, from the common corruption, appears from hence; 


that the deſign of their holy religion is to deſtroy that corruption, 


to purify o God a peculiar ople_ zealous of good works, to cleanſe 


them ſrom all filthineſs of fleſhygnd ſpiru, that they may perfet# ho- 
bneſs n"thi" fear of Gf SS Nh hg WY Tm SL 0 
Now ſo far as we know concerning the ſtate of the heathen 


world, that ſalt which ſhould have purged off theſe ill qualities, 


meaſure had loſt its favour; they were become very corrupt not 
only in doctrine, but in worſhip and morals, as St. Paul in his e- 
piſtles frequently obſerves, with a deſign to evince the neceſſity of 
introducing a more pure and undefiled religion in all the parts of 
p how ad- 


mirably the chriſtian diſpenſation was. in every reſpect calcu- 
lated. | | ; | x . f 8 9 


4 e 


Bur how pure ſoever the do&rines and morality of this 3 


ſation were, conſidered in themſelves, our Lord foreſaw they would 


have much leſs influence towards attaining the end propoſed, ex- 


. 


in thoſe who profeſs the belief of them; which conduct was to 
diſcover itſelf both by their care to aſſert the truths of religion, on 
ts. gay to inſtru the ignorant, and fo far as they might 

e capable to reform the vicious by the influence. of their good 


cept they were recommended and enforced by a ſuitable conduct 


from the evil or error of their ways, to conſult and purſue it. 
Ox: proper method to this end is inſtruction, yet our Saviour 
in regard to the general edification of chriſtians here principally 
intends (as appears from the words wherewith he condludes this 


branch of his diſcourſe) that they ſhould endeavour by a regular and 


exemplary behaviour, ſuitable to the purity of the evangelical do- 
Arine and morals, to recommend a like conduct to others. 

AND indeed the beſt inſtructions of men, who do not conform 
themſelves to their own rules, will loſe much of their proper force 
and influence: For tho truth is immutably the ſame, and ought 
always to command the attention of men, yet few perſons are ca- 
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diſcovering all the beauties and attractions proper to het, as when 
ſhe appears in a viſible dreſs, and ſet off with an external luſtre.” _ 
IIꝭ practice of the generality of men, I wiſh it could not be 
ſaid, of the generality of chriſtians, is the very reverſe of what the 
Apoſtle obſerv d concerning the chriſtians ,in- his time, that theß 
walk d by faith, and not by ſight: If by faith we underſtand, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe herein it is frequently taken, the rule or prin». 
Ciples of our duty, and by ſight, the judgments which we make 


ee 4 ee $i 
pable of contemplating her in a naked and abſtract eee. 3 


from the impr on of external objects. 0 , wit e i 
Ix ve were to examine the motives; upon which men, upon 
which chriſtians commonly act, and regulate theit conduct, Iam 
afraid we ſhall find they rather govern their actions wich regard to 
common practice, or what they obſerve other people, eſpecially . 
their ſuperiors, do, than from, any ſtrict or diſtinct pho 1 ah : LM 5 _ 


of the rule by which they ought to at. 4 


 I6xoraNT perſons in particular, who are leſs capable of con- 


- 


ſulting order or diſcovering the exact meaſures of their duty, and | "= 
they who ſubſiſt by their conſtant. labors, and have therefore leſs S ot 9 
leiſure to make ſuch diſquiſitions, think themſelves more ex- hes 1 
cuſeable, at leaſt; and act what others, what their betters, as they call | 
them, ordinarily do, without any publick mark of infamy fix'd up- 
on their actions by the world, or any. viſible ſigns of ſhame or re- 
marſe in themen. z i bool wolzgd 0 
Man argue, ignorant as they ate, or however inattentive to al! = 
other arguments which ſhould perſuade them to the practice of res 5 
ligion; that if there were really that neceſſity ſor a holy and ſtrick 
manner of life which the Goſpel ſeems. indiſpenſably to require, it 
cannot be accounted for, according to the rules whereby men re- 
gulate their behaviour in all other caſes, that there ſhould. be ſo 
much corruption in the chriſtian world; that men, ſo, contrary to 
their ſettled judgment and profeſſed intereſts, ſhould. ſo generally 
chuſe. the evil and refuſe the good: In a word, that ſo great a num 1 
ber of thoſe who name the name of Chriſt, inſtead of departing . .__ 
from iniquity, ſhould. give themſelves up ſo openly, and in ſo au- 1 
dacious a manner to the practice of it. 
Tux x purſue the l yet farther, and ſay, that how wide 
ſoever corruption may ſpread itſelf among illiterate perſohs, or the Doe 
bulk of mankind, upon whom the evangelical doctrines or precepts | 
may be ſuppos d to have leſs ſenſihis effects; yet perſons of greater 
capacity, who have all the opportunities of kuowing their duty, 
and of examining; the motives upon which, they ought. to practiſe 
it, would not certainly, were, holineſs ſo abſolutely neceſlary as is 


pretended to ſalvation, be ſo great enemies to their, own. intereſt, as 
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i farther improv'd, as ſome confilecable of 1 
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commonly obſerv'd to do. 
FTI arc other ways of anfverin theſe falkac u argy i 
of ignorant perſons, whereby they would ar leaſt excuſe, i 


the ſins they are thy of e neee e 8 ret . 
he moſt effectual way for the ſervice of or pores = 


ro give occaſion for ſuch offences, by ſhewing, ont of a good conver- 
ſation, the power which religion really has over us; by walking 
worthy of the vocation whereunto we are call d, and aderning rhe ab. 
Brine of eur Lord and Saviour Jeſte Chriſt in all thing EE ON, 
AND as nothing in all other conditions and circum ow of Ws 
| is more hfal to men than to act out of their character, 
thing which irritates them more than an impuration of this Kind, 
2 a common and laudable ambition of excelling in what 35 
8 profeſs; the ſame motive will certainly, the more we 
to the reaſons of it, excite us fo much the more to diſtin- 
— our ſelves in all the great and iliicy charaQers of our chri⸗ 


ANOTHER 2 of die ay den recommended is taken 
from the common and familiar metaphor of light ; and that idea 

ge town it repre- 
| of the world; 


ws ; 2 
4 Ku 2 


fented to our view an eminence: Te are the 
a tity that is ſet on an bill cannot be bid. 
Os Saviour deſi n'd by theſe words not only to repreſent the 
ſiublimity of the ch doQrine and morals above any inſtitution 
in either v that had been divulg'd to the votld; but to femind 
his diſciples that a religion ſo much above the common maxims 
of the world, and on ſome accounts co to them, would draw 
the eyes of the world ſo much the more upon them; For where 
much is given, and pretended to, it is not only reaſonable in the 
nature of the thing chat more ſhould be requir'd, but in Pa 415 
mon judgment of mankind, that it hould be Perform d. 1 ” 
22 — expoſtulation by our Lord, f the by Yr & 
- ih abe be _—_— — at is that darkneſs?" 15 kia more 
and e all the principles of virtue and holineſs, than 
if that light had . ſhin'd? 3 ok remonſtrates on ano- 
ther occafion, //bat communion hath New wich darkneſs, or what 


fellowſhip hath Chriſt with Bell: | 
Wum unbelievers obſerve how ov Hike bees gi the lh | 
_ of the Goſpel, or conform 'to oye rhe ue which they acknow- 
as the rule, the ſafeſt, the the moſt advanragions rule 
donduct; its natural for them to enquire, 1 whether ſech 
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der to convert and ſanctiſy unbeliever 
have; or if the doctrines of it be not t uam 

vented by them to e people more readily to embrace chrir 


e eee agen S 1 eig EA He low bas 
ligion, and the efficacy of a divine and ſupernatural grace promis d. 


in the Goſpel, are eaſily obviated from this one conſideration, tha 


the beſt inſtitutions in the votld, in the nature and deſign of them, 


are yet ſubject to many accidental abuſes; and perhaps, there nexet 
vas any one inſtitution divine ot human but what, in fact has been 
abus d: Vet ſtill the argument in both reſp tan which w uld moſt 
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erſons we, would not rath 
judices or errors; 
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5 


dvs bobe ibe ligbt let us walk ar children of hight; while we are plac d, 


2s a City upon an hill, in ſo open and publick a view, let us be care- 
ſul to do — chat may cauſe the ene mies of God to blaſpheme, or 

give occdſuon. in any kind for the name of truth 10 be evil ſpolen f. 
I Tis probably farther 'defign'd by our Saviour, in this repreſen+ 


ſtatt to which we cannot atrive without ſame, pains. and difficulty 3 
chat how beautifal ſoever it may be in the proſpect and firuation, 
yet there is an aſcent leading up to it; which. diſcovers, that, it is 


not calculated for idle and ſlochful perſons, but deſign d as the ter 


ward of induſtry and reſolution, to thoſe who by patient continu- 
ance in well · doing ſeek for honour and glory and immortality, 


% 


and who animate themſelves and others with the encouragement 


dinary deſigu of men in the uſe which they make of any occa» 
ſional light, and aſter a manner that may render it more diffuſiye 
and conſpicuous : Neither. do men light a candle. and put it under a 
buſbel, but om a candleſtick ;' and it geveth light to all that are in the 


n former ſerib d by a ci d 
Tui church was in the former verſe deſcrib'd: by a city, and 


here by a houſe; both theſe characters of it denoting at once, that 
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or as another prophet dicribes it, in its 5 — 


whete no order or government is, Or, We are told; can be 
| kind. 


from the writings 


| charity to e, xn if ſuch notions arc, as it is allow'd they 


15 5 ; 6 vichle 0 a regular ſociety, a city that is at unity with iſa, 


of beauty, ibe joy of the whole earth : A houſe — bt: = 
4 * earib: 
and well . parts, in a mutual dependence _ one ano 


ther, and which if it be not preſer d in its true and original frame, 


muſt neceſſarily come to'defolarion : A houſe, to conclude, which 


like that not de with hands in the heavens, - diſcovers. by the 
admirable order in the conſtruQion and U e it, chat zu naler 


and builder is God. as 07 Baja! N 96 


How unlike to this houſe: of God, ene dhe image, hy thar 
houſe which fome perſons have lately endeavour'd to erect to him 
upon the ruits of it? A houſe wholly built with human hands add 


25 there is too great cauſe to ſuſpect from the new model and dooſe 
contrivance of it, upon mere human view: A houſe which;men 


+ may go in or out of at pleaſore, and live wholly at diſeretion, without 


being accountable to any body in it; our of whithichey aro at li- 
betty not only to remove themſelves, but to catry away the very 
ſtones and timber: Nay, which, if they have p dere to that 
end, they have even a fight to pull down. A houſe, in a werd, 


and liberties of man- 
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Tune ofthe houſe of God i e yavits bat ſa do- 
rogatory to his wiſdom, t at I might challenge any one 
: revs bes eee 


of the moſt vi 
gion on any thing which would mare- Jay e expoſo chriſtians, watt: 
d 


1s # ſtint boy from the world, to the fooffs and rai 
of atheiſtical and phane men: And ir is therefore no breach d 


without an e upon the ae rights 


are, more {avourably receiv by ſuch men; it is not ſrom any 
of reaſon or argument whereby they ate ſupported, bus he- 
cauſe in general they farout wy Neon and een againſt 


chriſtianity itſelf. 2 [18376 ©] 1 bor 


Tun duty then FOOT AS on . the fecmion:abd order bf 
this houſe, is to behave our ſelves in it aſter a mannet which ma ay 
render our piety more viſible, and toconform to the conftitmian-and 
rules of it in every reſpe&; to avoid eve every ney 
tend to diſturb the peace or break the u 

Tu: following precept may be My DEG beck theſe 
bur 1 ſhall only conſider it, for that ſeems to be the principat 
of our 5 in it, as Ad command eee the duty of 
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I have —— ellovts of andll 
eſpecially when it becomes 2 or is obſerved in 
perior character and abilities: 1 
not the ſame advantages of education or knowl Ages ate hereby 
furniſhed with 3 they commit the ſame vices, 
they are very apt to it not altogether 
have added — is become mort common; or is ptacti- 
ſed by of any conſideration, the fear of cotnmittin 

ſrom a als of ſhame, which is perhaps: one of the moſt 
eee 
| men lururiant in v and 
even to 4 — 2 And tho ſuch a 
character is only to be found among the vileſt and (moſt profligate 
part of mankind; yet it muſt be ackno that any vice 2 
with u leſs ſhocking: idea of infamy, even in perſons of 
dacity and diſpoſitions, in proportion as it rere noſe 
rar Doſe of. ſyperige adden 113 £45\ nt 


y le- 


more r chil recept of 
exemplary piety. r Proceed, on both 
the ſormer accounts, from a like cauſe, from the impreſſion which 
outward and ſenſible objects arc apt to make upon us it a 
manner, than naked truth, or the bare rules of propo 
e, reaſonable or excellent ſocver i in themſelv en 
Tutu is this reaſon indeed, which ſhould rather tend to ren 
der a good example more forcible towards the x ation or im- 
ent of our virtue, than ill example is in onder to 
un, that in our oe gen we always approve virtue and in- 
nocence, in other 
* the re of chem owns or even 
tem ve ores ve do not 
— vhereever we obſerve her, an inwatd pion 
the mind, but ſhe has always a ſecret power, if xe de not obſti- 
nately refiſt it, to move and attract the heart. mad 
--2Bxs1bTs the excellency of virtue, conkiderd 40 bertel, 
the adventitious luſtre ſhe receives when ifyd by others, here 
is another very powerful argument urged: by our Lord to excite us 
to the practice of an exemplary piety, and that is, as ſuch 4 pra- 
Rice viſibly contributes to promote the glory of 2 the | 
end of his commerce with us, tho never. excluſive of our own hk p- 
and whatever we 
ary heretics) to 5 . ee 


pi aud which we ought in all our d 
do, 
we d ue N 8 J 4 „bol 
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_ vines which they teach, or 


will loſe much of that pot 
_— influencing the 


| have the authority 


ons, whether they 


ſtian paſtors, it is much to be lamented; but does by no met 


| due to their perſons For 
| daun 
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wy" hatin! — eden of e in be. 
tence to chriſtians in common; but I obſerved that theſe 


our Lord might be underſtood, as having a n ef 

Apolitcs; ot other perſons inveſted with the ffice 
Ad it is certait, that notwithſtanding the ay abdimks- 
ey of the do- 


rity of their miſſion; the im 2 and e 
rules of life they preſeribe, with ; 
all the perſonal x harms 0 learniag and eloquence, whertwith = 


— — 


their inſtructions are deliver d; yet if while they preach to; others 


their principles have not the alot upon themſelves, they 
— to 9 ate addreſſed; Ido 
ot ſay that in the reaſon of the thing it ougbt to be ſo, hut tlist 
an "fac. it really } to be ſo, is hat canndt be deny'd ve 

f our Lord for a deciſion of the former point; 
he directs the Jeu to attend to the inſtructions of thoſe ho ſat 
in Mafers chair, as having a ſpecial commiſſion to deliver the do- 
ctrines and enſorce the duties of religion from it: This neceſfari- 
ly ſuppoſes an obligation in their heaters: to follow their inſtructi- 
themſelves conform d to them or not: And it 
is evident indeed from theſe words of our Lord, they ſay and de 
weir that they did not _—_ wow their conduct! y cheir own 
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Ir this be the caſe; which 150 pe happens much leſs frequen : 
than the enemies of the miniſterial — ſuggeſt, of any x 
ns leſ- 


— 


ſen that attention which, in virtue of their doctrine and 
they have a right to challenge, or that N regard which 4s 
their works ſaleee. 
ply the diſtinct characters here ſptcify'd by our Lord | 
rs of his church, they may be more peculiarly; repre- 
ſented as the ſalt of the -earth; ut as their office more eſpecially re- 


Ix we 


. chat they ſhouldspreſerve men from fri, by diſcovering to 
ec 


m the turpitude. ——— effects of it, by ſhewing in do- 


| Arine, incorruptneſs, and taking care that their lives and conver- 


fations be ſuch as becometh /ound-dofrine;' and are attended with 
all kinds of purity; hen thus they have ſalt in themſelves, they 


vill be more capable of preſerving, others from the « common hon». 


tagion of vice. ww | make v0 Stombe 9 ONT 22 : 
As they. are repreſented the lights of the 3 our * fe 


| viſes to uy how much they ought to make it. their endeavour 


to-qualifie, themſelves with a ſock of learning and know- 


t 
ledge, that they ma may be able to echo Mind to convince gainſoyers. For 
tho the enemies o NE are not uſually men of the great- 


Yai! | | eſt 


\ 


fiſts incriticiſm, Jet will find ſufficient matter for their pious diſ- 


and the ordinary occaſions of preaching and private exhortation, 
which requires both great judgment as to the matter of it, and a pru- 


of the world) to inſtruct men in their duty, to direct them in the 4 3 
practice of it both by their inſtructions and example, corrupt as ” 


be fo, has all the influence tha 1 
them; yet a ſenſe of religion is in ſome meaſure by both theſe 


Loos and prophane men may pretend what they pleaſe, but IS... 
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ec llities, or mo rict in their me or r oning, ct as a 1 - | 


very moderate capacity and great ſhare of aſſurance may enable 
a man to ſtart or repeat objections, which if of no great force; yer 

may require a ſolid and diſtin& anſwer, it is neceſlary that they 

who would acquit themſelves worthy of the ſacred function, and 

derive no reproach upon it, - ſhould make what progreſs they are | 

able in all the parts of chriſtian theology and ethicks; they who = 
have not capacity or proper means. of attaining to the ſcholaſtick | 
learning on theſe heads, or to that part of erudition which con- 


quiſitions, upon ſubjects relating to common caſes. of conſcience, 


- 


dent addreſs in the application. EET „ 
Wa nz it not that God has appointed a diſtinct order of pa” . 
ſors, (who are for that reaſon ſtyled in a peculiar manner the lights „ 


the world is, it would be much more cotrupt. For tho neither 
their preaching, nor their regalar conduct, where it is obſery'd to - 
hat might charitably be hoped. from 7 


means, 5 where they join private admonition to them, 
more effectually kept up in the world. 2 Wo 


XY 


they themſelves are not always able to ſhut their eyes againſt the 


in a rational, ſober, and pious manner, by perſons eſpecially com- 
miſſion'd from God to that end. It is therefore particularly in- 


light of truth, or to reſiſt the force of it when propoſed to them 1 3 


cumbent on ſuch paſtors to aſpire after, to affect, if that may be 


5 ; . . s $% + % bd a . | 
allow'd in any ſenſe an eminent example, a higher and more con- „ 
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v. 17. Think not that F am come to 


V. 10. For I ſay unto you, that except your righteouſneſs Pull exceed 
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Cuar. XI. 


of the perfection and Extent of chriſtian 


Morality. | 


airy the law or de pro 

ben; Jam not come to defiroy, but to fulfil. 
V. 18. N n till beaven and aurth paſs, one 
255 or one tit ſhall in no wife paſs from the law till all be f. 
Itd. 

11 9. Wheſoever therefore hall break one of the loft commandments, 

And ſhall teach men fo to do, be ſhall be called the lea in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but whoſoever ſhall do, and teach them, the 
ſame ſball be called great in the lingdom of heaven. N 


tbe righteouſneſs of the Scribes 1 
* the kingdom of w_ 1 * 5 "xray 


HE deſign of oe TN. in theſe words was to f oven to 
bis diſciples the ſuperior advantages of the chriſt diſpen- 
ſation, and in conſequence, the 9 and more indiſj 
motives to obedience. 
Bur. it will be neceſſary in order to a more clear and aiſind 
115 .of the doctrine here deliver'd, that we ſhould ſeparately con- 
ſidex all the parts of it. | 
THIN not 1 Fed he deflroy the lam or the pr ö 
I am not come to deflroy, but to fulfil. 
THz caution here given implies, that the Jews did think Ml 
doctrine of our Saviour tended to the diſſolution of the law, that 
law which was particularly enacted by God in relation to them, as 
a people in covenant with him, and forming a religious ſociety ſe- 
parate from the reſt of the world: For he had not dealt ſo with any 
nation, neither bad the heathen knowledge of bis Jaws. 
Ix oppoſition to this prejudice of the Jews our Lord declares, 


chat it was ſo far from bein any part of his deſign to r 42 


vacate the law, that the end of his coming was to 
fe& it: For the original * word, which we render f , is ind 
rently capable of either ſenſe. CS: 
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Ir we underſtand the words as importing, chat our Saviour came 


© 
£* 3 


to perform the law, they are to be explain'd both concerving the 


ceremonial and the moral law. All the rites and otdinances wheres 
by the ſeveral actions of his life, the circumſtances of his death, of 
his reſurrection and aſcenſion, were Ari, d, did gradually receive, 
according to the E ſeries of them, theit entire and full accom- 
pliſnmment: And as they 

which were to be effected by him, and which he alone, by. a per- 
fonal union of the divine and human nature, was in certain reſpe&s 
capable of effecting, they might be ſaid in the moſt ſtrict and pro» 
per {enfe to be perform'd by him; as having of themſelves, or 
vithout regard to his performance, no manner of power or efficacy 
to — ching that might procure the reconciliation of ſinners 
to SLA A Fiat 12 3 1 f | N e ; *r 3 


Ov Lord alſo rm'd the moral law, by paying an entire; 
uniform, and ſinleſs obedience to the will of God in all the inſtan- 
ces of it, which he was call d to exerciſe, active or paſſive. For it is 
not neceſſary to enquire, wherher in fact our Saviour throughout 


the eburſe of his life did exerciſe, or had a proper occaſion of ex» 


E erciſing,*every. moral duty in particular, in every branch or rela» 
tive obligation to it; had ſuch a performance of the moral lay been 
in fact practicable, which it does not appear to have been, yet it 
was ſufficient ro complete the obedience of our Lord, that he fully 


* 


to obey; and after a manner agreeable to the ſeveral circumſtances 
of his life: In caſes where he had no call to practiſe certain moral 
duties, or the practice of them might have interfered with other 
moral duties of ſuperior obligation, with regard to the ſtare he was 


in, God, who never can require inconſiſtent terms of obedience, 


accepted an habitual diſpoſition to obey, which he was always in, 
inftead'of an actual obedience; ſo that he might very juſtly be ſaid 
0 fr all righteouſueſS 


5 : Not f to have ſought his own will, but the 
will of the Father, which ſent him: + For be did always thoſe things 
that pleaſed the Father : * He did all —_ well: tf He knew noſin: 
++ Buz was holy, harmleſs, unde fil d, and ſeparate from ſiuners. 


is here render'd to fulfil, as it ſignifies to perfect, or add to, by 
way of ſupplying former defects. That the Maſaict law, with: re- 
ſpe& to ſuch inſtitutions of it as were peculiar to the Jews, and by 

of diſtinction term'd legal, was on many accounts imperfect, 
2 calculated for the particular ſtate of that people, and in 
condeſcenſion to their weakneſs, is evident from ſeveral paſſages 


Mat. ii. 17. 19 do y. 30 f John viii. 2. % Mark vil. 37. 
1 en . fn ee 
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were only ſhadows of good things. to cm,, 


d exactly perform'd it in all thoſe reſpects wherein he was requir'd 


A greater difficulty lies concerning the ſenſe of the word, which 
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of minority, and weakneſs, under which they liv'd-'till the comin 


train them up to the moral duties of juſtice and piety, the things 


by aboliſhing the legal and burthenſome rites of the Moſasi 


our Lord could 1 ſaid to have made any addition to the 
m 


Sa 
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in the holy (cri and even in the law, and the prophets them- 
ſelves: From which we infer, that it was not intended as a"perpe- 


tual complete rule of life, but as an introduction towards the bring- 
ing in of a better and more perfect inſtitution ; + which the Jews 
were gradually prepar'd to receive as their temper-and circumſtan- 
ces would bear. The Apoſtle therefore terms the law a ſchool- 
maſter, that led them unto Chriſt, importing the ſtate of diſcipline, 


of Chriſt: Then the light of his Goſpel diſcover d to them, that all 
thoſe external performances, wherein they plac d in a manner their 
whole religion, were not intended as the principal or ultimate con- 

ditions of their obedience, but as means proper in their ſtate to 


ſignify'd and meant by God to be ſecur'd and atrain'd, not to be 
ſuperſeded by them. I Get Os bu fe 
Tux is no queſtion then, but that our Saviour iu this reſpect, 
ſtitution, render d the law more perfect: As the pullimg out weak 
or broken timber in a building, to uſe the illuſtration of Dr. Ham- 
mond upon the place, and the putting in better and fironger, is not 


pulling down a houſe, but'only repairmg'it.. | © 


Bor ſtill it has been a queſtion among learned men, w heth has 


moral law, whi ight render it either more perfect in its kind, 
or more extenſive in its obligation, than it was antecedently from 
the beginning. Mes o nenn £5. fir . M! id ef 
Tur who contend that the moral: law is eternally the 
incapable of any acceſſion in kind or degree, argue; that it d 
on the natural order and relation of things, which being always 
the ſame, the law founded upon them muſt always continue in the 


* 


fame, 


fame force; and with regard to circumſtances, after the ſame man- 
ner. If we are requir'd under the Goſpel to practiſe certain moral 
duties to a greater extent than the Jews were requit d under the law 


by any expreſs command or rule of it; if we. are-requir'd to practiſe 
other duties, concerning the very nature of which the law appears 
to have been ſilent; if we are farther requit d to practiſe ſome du- 
ties, in the very breach whereof the Jews by reaſon of the hardneſs 
of their hearts were permitted; this, ſay they, does not infer the leaſt 

change in the moral law, or any addition properly made to it un- 
der the chriſtian ceconomy, but only à different obligation upon 
men to practiſe certain moral duties, aceording to the different cir- 
cumſtances which they are or may be under. For it is certain in 
the natural reaſon and order of things upon which all moral vir- 
tue is founded, that circumſtances very much alter the nature and 


Bor IV: — an | 


of 
ny them in general, ot to a greatet extent than otherwiſe, they 
would have been. If then there are certain conſiderations or mor 
tives to particular duties more powerſul under the more excellent 
and ſublime diſpenſation of — than were dif] 1 to the 
Jews, under that of the Aſaſaict law; the practice of ſuch duties, 
and in a mote ſublime degree, would 
and moral obligation to us, tho our Lord had not enforcd them 
by any —— expreſs command: That our returns — be an 
ſwerable to out ſeveral receipts is a maxim flowing from. the natu- 
ral 9 and out Saviour himſelf | 
5 = he quires, on account of out ſu pexior adrabm ges, that 


a 1 1 © 
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FR * pee fer, tees Saugen gave any new command - 


ment in the Go ö and 
ments beyond what they were interpreted to oblige under helen, 
he is not to be underſtood in either t as adding to the mo 
law, ſimply conſider d in · itſelf but eithet as ſpeaking in oppoſi- 
tion to che mote i diſooveries formerly made 
by tevelation, or in a human v 

the ſtronger motives of which, chriſtians are confeſſedly 
under: For it does not follow, that becauſe God has not ele 
any duty in ſo full, or in ſo particular, or-expreſs, a manner, as 
poſſibly he might have done, ot becauſe men may reaſon fallly as 
to the nature or obligation of ſuch duty, that it is not therefore 
agreeable to the vill of God, or * in 5 ben nta, and 
immutable reaſon of the thing icſelf, - M2 540 


TA conclode, that if chere be any: prevept of the Goſpel 
or the practice of it. to 82 


vhich either a new duty 
— than can be pro d from any natural ptin 3 

is, ſo far, matter not of moral abligition, (Our arbitrary and 

ſitive command; and 

addition to the moral. avs but vl ae, act of autho- 
rity in the legi 503 fEIFCE HHEXETE 4 TT 41-2559 $1 Tarot own 

Ix is in relpoct mal ale ee immmable law, and the ever 


r iety, as *, Juſtin Martyr terms 
u his e Jew, that our Lord adds in 
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our actions, and tendet our obligations greater t f — | 
have been matter of ſtrict 


ſhould exceed the -ghnoulac of the —— 


it, Whether 
ay of reaſoning, or elſe in regard to 


ought not tlierefore to be conſider d as — 


— Lien ume 0 till heaven and earth 
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and Nope in the Old Teſtament, concerning Chrift, ſhould 

as certainly receive their completion in him, as heaven and — 
ſhobld ſubſiſt in their proper ſtate by the power of God; but the 
more natural way of interpreting the words ſeems to be, that the 
world might as ſoon be diſſol vd by any extraneous force in o 


ſition to the power of God, as any particle of the moral — 10 
loſe its natural force and obligation: mo is equal 


in the nature of the thing, that any i209 ty ae of the — law 
| ſhould ceaſe to oblige, as that God 2 — that truth 
ſhould be error, and error truth, that things ſhould ſtand in the 
ſame, and yet in a different relation to one OT en er 
time,” and in the ſame reſſ t 
Tuis diſcovers the di ina rendons of the followin ioermiua· 

tion and promiſe, I baſoever therefore ſhall break one of theſe leaſt com- 
mandmenis, and ſhall teach men ſo, be-ſhall be caltd the leaft in the 

kingdom of heaven; but whoſoever ſhall do, dara Mp wy Het em 
ſhalt be call great in the kingdom of heaven. ; 
Hut is a motive to excite men to the prac of reli 20, and 

the means of propagating it addreſs'd to a paſſion + effects 
whereof, if we obſerve them, —— 
very body; I mean ambition, as it puts men either upon ſuch mea- 
fares whereby they may avoid diſgrace, eee 
great and conſiderable, © 4407 10 

In the former reſpe& they eee! with. — 3 
bl violating one of the leaſt of God's commandments. If where the 


authority commanding i is that of the dr eat and eterual God, , any 
thing done'in contempt of it, dience to it, can on 2 


account be called little: Every Mee of the law having the ſame di- 
vine ſanQion, every tranſgreſſion and diſobedience contracts a hig her 
degree of guilt, not ſo much from the quality of the crime, 85 from 
the circumſtances wherewith it is attended; hen it is done; for 
inſtance, deliberately, againſt more powerful checks of conſcience, 


or with greater a do * Theſsor the 
like — ſo much aggravate tek — of any crime, that 


N they may an it much more provoking n aud da 


to our own , than other crimes, hen committed —— 
inadverteney or prize, or from the force of à violent temptati- 


on, may be, tho':660Gde?'d in chip bene, aud accor e the 
common iden of ham: they are fat more ſhocking and deteſtable. 
Ax b it is with regard to ſuch inflaming circumſtances"of guil 
chr u We 8. d this intermination of our Lord: Por if 
the breach of the leaſt commandment of God be 


eu ue regard to b 8 $0exclude a man from the kin 


gdom of 
© heaven, | 


ſufficient,--with- 
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heaven, which is the import of the phraſe, he ſhall be called le F 


in it; we might then put the queſtion to our Saviour, as/ his-diſci- 
ples did on another occaſion, Lord, ubs then can be ſaved? .//: 1; 
Tux words therefore are to beunderſtood, concerning the breach 
of our duty in matters that appear to be of leſs conſequence, when, 
we wilfully and obſtinately perſiſt in ſuch. a breach; and eſpecially, 
when we endeavour by our advice, our perſuaſion, ot above all by 
our authority, to draw others into it: As an attempt to this end is 


at once an argument of a more perverſe mind, and corrupt heart, 
and as the effects of it are more difficulely retriev d. For tho a man 
may preſcribe certain bounds: to himſelf as to his own irregular. 


actions, and by the grace of God be brought to a ſenſe of his 
2 „or of his error, which migh 
ow does he know whether thoſe, whom he has infected with his 


to repent, or have the ſame grace given them to that endęꝰꝰ̃ 
IT is a terrifying thing for any perſon to conſider, that he has 
been the inſtrament, even tho he did it in the integrity of his 
heart, of propagating any falſe or corrupt doctrine; | becauſe his 
intention, tho allow'd 
perſons on whom his doctrine has had any pernicious effects, and 
which may perhaps terminate in their final ruin, if not in ſome 
common prejudice to the faithful. I grant ſincerity is the rule 
of our conduct, and that where a man has acted according to the 
beſt of his knowledge and information, he is * to repent 
ol his action, his conſcience having nothing on that account 


a true chriſtian zeal, with that inflamed charity, which. is ſo much 


recommended in the Goſpel, and ſo agreeable to the ſpirit, of it, 


vill conſider not only what principle he ated upon, but whether. 
his doctrine has really 


the occaſion of miſleading a great number of perſons into dange- 


which how far they may be carry d, how wide they may ſpread, ; 


* 


* 


how fatal they may prove in the event, both to the perſons 


ſected with them, and to the peace or intereſts of the church in 


Sven reflegions cannot but occaſion many ſecret, mournings 


advance any falſe doctrine, tho with a good and honeſt de 
l here repreſent the zeal of perſons —— | 
any error in the molt favourable light; but where the defence of 


an ettor is induſtriouſly undertaken, without any appearance of 


reaſon, 


t perhaps occaſion it; yet 
ill advice, example, or do&rine, may be in the ſame. diſpoſition 


to be good, cannot alter the ſtate of thoſe 


vherewith to reproach him. But ſtill a 850 man, inſpir'd with. 
Larity 


d thoſe ſalutary and wholſome ef- 
fects he deſigned by it? Whether on the other hand it has not been 


e 
earal and propagating | 
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on the leaſt examination; it ſhould; 


by a ſecret and open re 


ber 


part of the verſe, which contains a 
teach conformiably 
| be called great in * of heaven ; that 


_ tled 
and diftiogut oguiſhing piety, and by the purity and incorrupt- ; 
—_— docttine, he is the ba y inſtrument 


thing in 


' when we are onee poſſeſſed of ir, can never be taken a 


\ » 


1 Dee or antiquity, of "_ uſe pens or «th 
appear to be ditectly op 
to the intereſts of religion, and to be eſpouſed or obſtinately inſiſt· 

ed in, any ſiniſter and indirect motives, and againſt the 


| cleareſt ivideyos: and conviction on the other ſide; there the an« 


thor of it has certainly cauſe to fear this intermination of our Lord, 
except he would ſincerely endearour to a e oh oth 
ance. 

 Ns8rtHzx ought he to complain — th Guining af b inter- 
mination: Fot how little or inconſiderable ſoever the erroneous 
docttine which he advances may be thought; yet error, when wil- 
fully eſpoui d or continued: in, is no longer to be conſidered: <a 
lative notion, but as an actual breach of obedience; 8 
Lier us now caſt our eyes a little forward upon N 8 
_ 5 8 cy og act ing 

to nciples: ; ame 
in Tg he hl be cd. 
ial mark of diſtinction in it, 8 an ex- 


dme ſpeci 


of turning ma- 
ny to righteouſneſs, of advancing the kingdom of Cbriſt, gg 


yg on his great work, the bailding of his ſpiritual temple. | - 


atify a ſhott-liv'd ambition after greatneſz here, if any 
is Life og ht to be called ſo, or could ena 


tain d, we uſe fo — care and ſolicitade; what endeavours ſhould- 
we apply, eſpecially where it is in our Og to ſucceed in 
them, towards rendering our ſelves tru my e great in the ling 
A eee T e ene ſuperior to all that 
the moſt unbounded ambition can here —_—- to itſelf, which 
away from ws, 
bur will for ever ſubſiſt, when all the viſible pomp and glory, all 
the kingdoms and empires of this world ſhall be annihilated, and 
the world itſclf deſtroy'd: Let us act with the like penitence: 2 
zeal upon ſo glorious a ptoſpect, vhich ve diſcover on 


Ir to 


dinary oceaſion of advancing, ourſelves in this life; and adju Noh 


cate and diligence to the un and certainty of che reward. 


poſed to us. 0 24 33541 3-123 Di ; 
ne remains only before I fiuiſh this head cha 1 ſhould bine hae 


"FOR To | of thefolloving words £5 ier 
'O R | fay unto you, that except your vighterufneſe ſhall excted 
7 inta — king 
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ion of the mori! aw, and of 
of it, and of 'our ny relatir 
who made the greateſt pi 


exterior duties preſerib'd by ir, in hegle@of moral duties, the ſub⸗- 
ſtantial parts of it, judgment, mercy,” and tub. Tho' 
right in not leaving the poſitive inſtitutions undone," yet the 
the things which they primarily oug bi to have done. ene 4b: 
"Ur ox this our Lord, after he had'eſtabliſhed the diguity and 


| preference of the moral law, the lac which he had eremplifyd 
and perform u the duries of in his ou perſon,” the law which he 


had deliver'd in a more full, clear, and perſect manner than that 


wherein it was diſpens d to the Jews, or couldin all the parts of it 
b chis 


be deduced from the mere principles of natural reaſon: 
our Lord proceeds to ſhew, that we muſt make it our en 
as we hope to have any intereſt in the ptomiſes of the Goſpel, to 
live ſuitably to the tenor and obligations of it; not to ſatisfy our 
ſelves after the manner of rhie Scibes and H | 


ſhey of obedictice; but that we ſhould follow after thoſe things 
which make more directly for our own and the common ediſica- 


tion; that it ſhould be our care to attain to the things that are 


more excellent, and go on ſtill to perfection: 


by 


An the reaſon of this declaration concernin 
our exceeding the righteouſveſs" of the Scribes 


F 
2 


and Phariſees, if 


we would enter into the kingdom of heaven, is very obvious, not 


— from the more perfect diſcovery of our duty in the evanges 
lical 


-al law, but from the more expreſs aſſurance of a preſent ſuper 
Bor does then the righteouſneſs' of chriſtians really exceed up- 


on a general view, the righteouſneſs” of the Foribes and Phariſees? 


reſolved in; ho lov'd us too well, and had too great regard to 


truth to amuſe us with vain and falſe terrors: So certainly then as 


he has made this declaration he will proceed at the laſt 
are oro dt ener ror et) 


day with 
Aub yet I am afraid that in our enquiries upon the que 


1 2080 


ternal duties of religion they were cautious in avoiding the occa- 
ſions of ſcandal, in preſerving themſelves from open and notori- 


ous fins: Shall we examine the manners of chriſtians upon theſe 
m _ —— 


; * 
* NA : 
and Phariſees, - 


« 


rance the moſt ſtrict obſervers of the law, yet principally dot. 
vered the efforts of their real in obſerving it; wit { regard to the TS, 


ö 7 were | 


g the neceſſity of 


This is a queſtion of fact, which; aſter ſo ſolemn a declaration of 
our Lord, we cannot but think ourſelves highly concerned to be 


Mon, 
the generality of chriſtians have not much greater evidences to 
give of their righteouſneſs; than the Seribes and Phariſtes had to 


e ee 
of 


a 


_— 


* * 
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in their conduct, but who are not alhamed to own their irr 


7 


leges of the chriſtian religi 
de more ſtrict and regular 


9 . 


"of our'S ona 9 Iv. 
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heads? No . are there of — not — very irregular 
5 


rities in certain teſpects, and even in others to juſtify them. 
are reigning vices in the chriſtian world which wich many W 
have loſt that idea of infamy wherewith they ought to be attend- 


od, and ate even dayly committed without any prejudice to . re- 


of thoſe ho ate known to commit them. 
2. Tu Phariſees were exaR in performing the duties of prayer 


avi devotion. It is an invidious thing to repreſent the ſtate of 


chriſtianity worſe than it really is in fact. I would chuſe rather to 
cover the common defects and corruptions of chriſtians; and yet 
there is cauſe to fear, that great numbers inſtead of exceeding do 
rather fall ſhort of che Scribes and Phariſees, with reſpe& to this 


branch of righteouſneſs, and either wholly, or in great patt, neg- 


leck the duties of devotion, f them auer a more cold or 
9208 — Ker 

„Tn zes men vere of u rid, and on proper occaſions, morti- 
7d courſe of life. Are there not great ban of chriſtians to 
whom mortification and ſelf-denjal are in a manner unknown du- 
ties, who are lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God, who 


without difclaiming the character of chriſtians, are men of plea- 
fare by profeſſion ? And yet upon their principles, if they really be- 


lieve the truth of the chriſtian revelation, they muſt, in order to 


de ſaved, exceed the righteouſneſ of thoſe very men, who, ac- 


cording. to all the accounts of them in the Goſpel, were ſo much 
ict, more Elf-deayings more f in their manner 
of life. 5 


1 all net purſue che compariſon with reſpe& to all che exter- 


-pal duties of religion : every man, as it is his proper concern, may 


- examine Hhimlſclf as to this point, and reflect that if he cannot be 
ſaved unlch he exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
how drplorable his condition muſt on the other hand neceſſarily 
nenen == 
vr | , and. injurious to thoſe. caly 
d genti obedience, as they are mention- 
ed in the Goſpel, and — repreſented by divines ? ue 
not the Scribes and Phariſees & — the great : 
yet on this account a very — 
Argon pain of damnation to 
in our condut? 
Ir may trot be improper in vindication of the excellency, and 
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I. AND it may be ſaid in the firſt place, that the very prope 
ſal of rewards and puniſhments does imply certain 12 nf 
and that in particular the greatneſs of the reward is ſufficient to out- 
balance all the merit of the ſervice pre-requir'd to it, could we 
really, and in a ſtrict ſenſe, merit by it. e 


And 


h as ve were under aũ antecedent obligation to perform, whe- 
d them of 1 
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A 3.48 
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5 eaſe, and ſere p of 

generous pleaſure, 
abled by a ural grace, and ſome- 
ward delights of it, to over- 
- which incline, and would 
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2. Tar the duties requit d of us are reaſonable in themſelyes, 
upon the ſanction of 'rewards 
they are attended 


we do not improve all cheſe 
they are given, and which they 
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Of Patience as opposd to Anger under. Provo- 
cations, and the Duty of. forgiving Injuries. 


V. 21. Ye have beard that it was ſaid by them of old time, thou 
FE: fla not bill; and whoſoever ſhall kill, ſhall * danger of the 
o To; 1 Lie n n 145 „„ STI 
v. an But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever ir angry with his brother 
without a cauſe ſhall be in danger of the judgment; and whoſoever 
1 V. 23. Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the aar, and there c- 
membereſt that thy brother hath ought againſt the, 
V. 24. Leave there thy gift before the:akar, and go thy way, ft 
bie reconcild to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 
V. 25. Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilft thou art in the 
| 2 way with him, leſt at any time the adverſary delrver thee to 
A 5 the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
= 2 ... caſt imo priſon. 5 e 
V. 26. oY I ſay unto thee, thou ſhalt by no means come out 
thence until thou haſt paid the uttermoſt farthing. 


UR Lord having declar'd before in general, that the inten- 
tion of his coming into the world was to perfect the law, 
proceeds here to ſpecify on what acconnts, and in what reſpects he 
n begins with an by gr of the ſixth commandment, which 
tho plainly a branch of natural religion, and diſtinctly reveal'd to 
the Jews, yet neither that people, nor the reſt of mankind in ge- 
neral, always underſtood it in the full force and extent; as in- * 
cluding ok things which in their proper conſequences might na- 
turally lead men to the crime prohibited by it, or as reſtraining - 
the internal diſpoſition of the mind, whether they ſhould aQually 
| proceed to the commiſhon of it or not. WP 
T HAT it was unlawful for any perſon,” except in his own defence, 
or when empower'd by a judicial authority, 10 kill, both the com- 
mon reaſon of mankind, and the revelation made to the Jews, ſuf- 
ficiently diſcover'd: And tho' men by conſulting the natural lig 
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of theirown minds might have diſcover'd farther, that it is the inten- 


tion, and not the fact, which renders us accountable as moral agents to 
God: And that every approach towards any: ſin renders us in the 
fame meaſure and degree partakers of that ſin. Tho theſe conclu- 
ſions were more obvious to the Jews as having the oracles of God 

committed to them, yet it is evident that borh Jews and Gentiles 


had corrupted the true principles in theſe reſpects; at leaſt they did 


not ſee them in that ſtrong, that full, and open light wherein it 
vas become fo i er prope that God in the laſt and moſt per- 
fect revelation of his will ro mankind ſhould propoſe them. 


Bor as our Lord does here particularly direct his diſcourſe to 
the Jeus, I ſhall evince the truth of what I have obſerv'd, chiefly 


in reference to them. And, 


I. Ir appears very clearly from thoſe ſeveral inſtances of cor- 


tion, wherewith the Jews are charged in this divine ſermon, 
that they placed the main of their religion in a legal obedience, as 
it reſpected the external rites and performance of it: They had 
little or no regard to that inward and ſpiritual ſtate of mind, where- 
in true religion and morality do formally conſiſt. Not that the law 
itſelf was obſcure as to this point, for it clearly enough requir'd 
truth in the inward parts, but becauſe they had corrupted the law 


by their traditions, for which they prerended the authority of the = 


ancients.” 5 „„ 160 Ve e 
+ Tar like pretence of antiquity had obtain'd ſo far among them, 
that they conſider d not only ſuch ſecret inclinations which carry'd 
them towards any ſinful object as leſs offenſive, if at all offenſive, 
except in caſe of idolatry, to God, but even ſuch emotions of paſſion 
as might break out into open and viſible acts, in caſe they had no 
farther conſequences, injurious to other peopflfe. 
Tus our Lord, as to the article which falls here firſt under 

conſideration, by oppoſing his doctrine to that of the ancients, 
which they ſo tenaciouſſy follow'd, plainly implies, that they did 
not look upon the paſſion of anger, however cauſeleſs, or even 
the external ſignifications of it, as coming in any reſpect under the 


prohibition againſt homicide; provided, that whatever tendency 


they might have, or even intention, to that end, they did not actu- 


ally ſhed the blood of their adverſary, or whom. they treated as 


ſuch. 


Ir ap 


therefore to be the primary deſign of our Saviour in 


theſe words to teach us, that if we would be perfect, ot live up to 
the perfection of the moral law, which he came to re-eſtabliſh 


in its full force and extent; we muſt not only abſtain from the 
groſs and finiſhing acts of fin, but from the moſt diſtant occaſions 


ol it, and all viſible approaches towards it: And he particularly . 


Vol. II. 2 5E inſtances 
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I need not obſerve how juſt ſuch alluſions are to a perſon, in whom 


fidering the follies and indecencies which it is 


| riſe, than afterwards to ſtop the violence of it: Which is the 


or the 


anger, yet the ſubſequent inconveniences of indulging it may 


dence to avoid the effects of a paſſion, which reaſon and piety 
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inſtances in the gradual motions of anger, as this is a paſſion which 

riſes like a whirlwind, fo ſuddenly, and with fo gteat force, that 
of all the paſſions, eſpecially where we are of a temper more ſab» 
jet to it, it leaves us the leaſt power of reſiſtance: Aud if we are | 
not able to reſiſt it, who knows into what exceſſes it may carry 
us, into what diſorders it may throw us? 
Tu: force of this paſſion is repreſented in ſcripture by a more 
apt metaphor taken from fire; which of all the other elements is 
the moſt rapid, volatile, and irreſiſtible: It is alſo expreſed by coals 
added to burning coals, which rage the more in proportion to the 
additional matter, and the means that are-us'd to blow-them up. 


th. 


anger is predominant, which continually gathers ſtreagth the more 
it is fed and indulg'd, and ſometimes hurries men on even to 
petrate the laſt 25 moſt inhuman of crimes, here prohibited, that 
of embrewing their hands in blood: As the wiſe ſon of Syrach-in- 
fers from the natural progreſs of it,; Aw bafty comtentron kindleth 
a fire, and an haſty fig bring ſheddeth llt. 

So that notwithſtanding this paſſion is in the nature of it law- 
ful, and may in certain caſes be proper and convenient, yet con- 


4 


into, (were it not to be attended, which we can dom, be * 
ſecure it will not, with worſe conſequences) it is generally a much 
ſafer way, that we ſhould endeavour to prevent or the firſt - 


round of the evangelical precept, hu rather give place unto urath. 
? Yar every why. 1 this caſe ſhould waſh x 8 | 
power which he has been able to gain over it. Some men 
are ſo apt to take fire, and to be blown up on every occaſion, that 
it is adviſeable for them to avoid, ſo much as poſſibly they can, 


all manner of provocations to it: For there may be a juſt cauſe of 


% 


probably be greater than the benefits of indulging it will be, 
either in regard to our ſelves, ro ſociety, or to any ends of re- 
50 pon this conſideration even perſons naturally of a better tem- 
per, or who have acquir'd in general a greater command over 
themſelves, yet, at ſeaſons wherein they diſcover that they are more 
inclin'd to be out of humour or peeviſh, will think it an act of pru- 


might on the ſame occaſion at other times juſtify,” _ 
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I ſhall mention but one other caſe wherein prudence may direct 

us rather to wave the privilege, it may be thought ſo, of being 
angry and where it may be e lawful for us to be ſo, than to 
make uſe of it; and that is where the example of our patience will 
be more conſpicuous, ot of more general influence, than it is rea- 


ſonable to preſume the bene ficial effects of our reſentment would 


be: For prudence, being our rule here, ought to determine us on 


chat fide of rhe queſtion which: appears, upon the compariſon, to 


be attended with the greateſt adyantages. e 
Axb this 1 take to have been the caſe of holy Datid when he 


was revil'd by Himel: He look'd it as a proper, as well as a 


providential occaſion of his exemplifying a virtue, chan which there 
s none apt to give ſubjects a greater idea of the virtue of the prince, 


or more effectually to ſecute, the two main ſupports of the throne, 
their love and ſidelity: Goodneſs and clemency have a ſecret power 


to command the heart, whillt all the other arcs of government can 
only extort, if after all they can extort it for any time, a-precari- 


* 


ous and external homge. 
St. Ambroſe *. aſſigns à reaſon rather ſtrictly 
for this conduct of holy Devid:, He ſuppoſes d. 
_ an indignity as a teſt of his religion. From the words, the Lord 
bathi ſaid unto him curſe, he obſerves}, that the royal prophet does 
not charge God as the author of the injury done to him, but ra- 
ther applauds his ſecret over-ruling/providence, in expoſing us to 
_ ſaſſer leſs injuries, that we may attain ſome infinitely greater good, 


jus than political, 


od deſigud ſo great 


in particular the remiſſion of our fins; for that moſt naturally oc- 
cuts upon the conſideration of our ere Ke of other 


ment 4, ot of danger, afford us ere occaſions for the trial and 
illuſtration of our virtue, and tha 
chem as ſo many providential incitements to the exerciſe of it. 
Tast rules may be ſufficient to ſecure us againſt the ill effects 
of a paſſion, -which it is ſo difficult to keep within due bounds, Be- 
fore I proceed to conſider the gradual progreſs of it here mentiot · 


ed by our Lord, it may not be improper to ſhew what we are to 


t we are therefore to conſider 


underſtand by the expreſſion without a cauſè: For tho the original 


is thus render d, yet ir imports not only wwhout a cauſe or raſb- 
hh, which two ſenſes are of near affinity, but 19»moderately **. There 


_ © ® Apol. f. c. 6. f Nom accuſat Dominum qua ſi auftorem — 4.9 ſed magls lau- 

dat, qudd patiatur nos minora perpeti ut majorum pectatorum veniam 'piſcamur, 1bid. 
t Jnjuriarum & periculorum tempora, tentationis cextamina, examina probationum eſſe ; 
{9 ideo non fine divino ea irrogari ſolere _ Ibid. as 
gi inconſultd, fine cauſd, fine modo. Grot. 


in loc, «xj modd fignificat fruftrd, fine efoctu, 


Rom. xiii- 4. 1 Cor, xv. 2. Gal: iii 4. Civ. 11. modd temer?, fine cauſd anteredents, ur 
5. J. & Col, ii. 18, & in Lucian, Eraig. 4. pol rin xν⁰e re xj. mibi alifuando ſuc | 


cenſemem temerd. 
Enn | | | are 


of chriſtian meekneſs in either __ which is pr 
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are ſome copies indeed wherein this limitation is omitted, but the 


moſt authentick and the greater number of them retain it. St. Je- 
rom, upon the credit of the former, was of opinion tliat it ought 
to be eraſed, but 1 humbly conceive, that admitting the authori 
ty of the copies were more equal, there is a very probable reaſon 
to be urg d that it was originally in the text, as being proper to 
determine and qualiſie the ſenſe wherein anger is prohibited ; for 


otherwiſe it might be thought that all anger on every occaſion, 


in every degree of it was imply d in the prohibition. 

Tut two principal ſenſes of the word, as it ſignifies without 
cauſe, ot immoderately, naturally lead us to enquire. after a more 
diſtinct manner, when we may be ſaid to offend againſt the duty 
perly indeed 


a chriſtian duty; for tho ſome of the heathen moral 


ticularly Ariſtotle, have given it a place among moral virtues; yet 


till the time of Socrates. it was in great meaſure an unknown virtue, 
and after Aviſtotle not much recommended by the philoſophers,  - 
Sou of the Cynicks and Sticks indeed, in imitation. of Socra- 


tes, but a very falſe one, affected an inſenſibility of injuries and af- 


fronts, which really expoſed humane nature to contempt; not 
being able to diſtinguiſh themſelves; as he did, by a ſuperior ge- 


nius and rational conduct, and vanting thoſe qualifications which 
are proper to recommend men to favour and eſteem, or in the 
common opinion to make a merit, they affected to draw the eyes 


of the world upon them by a ſingular behaviour, which yet had 
ſome appearance of virtue and fortitude. Upon this view they 
deſpiſed riches, injuries and affronts, and preſcribed a different and 
more auſtere rule of life, from that to which: the xeſt of the world 
ordinarily conform'd, and made it their buſineſs to oppoſe, whe- 


ther doctrines or cuſtoms that were commonly received. 
Tuts was one way of free · thinking, whereby men of little un- 
derſtanding and narrow views then affected to N themſelves, 
it f 


＋ 


and perhaps ve may beſt deduce the original of theſe times. 
One of the moſt celebrated of theſe free-thinkers, - and whom we 
will allow, if they pleaſe, to be the patron of their order, was Di- 


ogenes: For tho he had more learning than moſt. of his followers, 
and perhaps more than all of them ſince the death of Mr. Bayle; 


yet he agreed with them in this common principle, that it is not 


uareaſonable to eſpouſe ſentiments true or falſe, contrary to recei vd 


opinion, and for no other reaſon. . 
Tiris affectation diſcover'd itſelf among theſe pretenders to true 
philoſo hy, in nothing more than in the pains his they took to 
ſhew, that they had argued themſelves into an independency in hu- 
mane life, and that Nets was no coming at them by the reſt of 


TD mankind, 


& 


| a IV. "Sn: RMON' x on the. Mover. | 
Mankind, eſpecially — — yer: they 
happened, which was ſometimes the caſe, to feel the eſſects of 
then the great matter of their triumph was either to flight, or 
penly to triumph in them: As one, vhoſe name I do not at pre- 
ent recollect, having received a blow on the ſorehead by another 
iloſopher, walked (and that he took for plenary ſatisfaction) a- 
the ſtreets, bearing en eren * — i, with the name of 
the aſſailaut. 1 mk 
Tuer are iuſtances of inſenſibiliry, which rs. e 
the rules of our holy religion, oblige us to follow; yet ſo 
deed theſe men had argued tight; that as reaſon is the rule - =. 
actions, and he who is reſolv'd to bear with no manner of i injury | 
or; affront, does not —_ conſult reaſon; there are many occa - 
ſions vherein it is more eligible to prevent the firſt motions of an · 
or reſentment, and if that cannot e done, to ſuppreſs them; 
wh to give way to them. They argu d farther, and very truly, 
that if good and evil actions are properly diſtinguiſh'd by praiſe 
and blame, praiſe and blame ought reſpectively to follow the na+ 
E. and that he th who does the injury ought to 
be blam'd, not he who ſuffert it, and who! has (conſequently! lely” 
reaſon. to be mov d or affected with it. 1-24 500 
Bor my buſmeſs is not to — that thers: may be jut 
cauſe for anger, but when. ve may be laid tobe me ee a 


cauſe. And that. 4: anime envoy” 
x4, Wuxx the actions of thoſe ehen ae ia or have 
receiv'd any injury; j ceded wholly from-weakneſs or igtiorance 


No man is in a paſhon becauſe it ſnows or rains, or becauſe the 
weather is hot re or on account of any natural agent Where- 
by he may be hurt or incommoded. I do not hereby intend 4 
ſtrict compariſon between che actions of men, and thoſe of inſon⸗ 
ſible creatures, or even animals of the moſt admirable mechaniſm; 
but only to ſhew that there are ſome perſons who diſcover in their 
actions ſo, much veakneſs or ignorance, that a wiſe man will no 
more be affected with them, as occaſions of his anger, than with © 
any inconvenience that may happen to him from the action of any 
cauſe, or a concourſe. of cauſes, purely natural. It is granted that 
there are degrees, and very different degrees, of weak neſs in men, 
but the general foundation of this rule (till holds, that out anger 


or progreſs of it, according to thoſe different degtees. 
der Wren the don wich gives the offence is done by perſons, 


* * 


great troubles and animoſities might men prevent in their w 
commerce vith other people, would they ſubmit hat is ſaid or 
Von. II. "i 5 F 8 | done 


is ſo far 8 cauſe, as we do not make allowances in the riſe 


tho of bettet underſtandin yet without any form'd deſign..;; How: | 


| — WD Aur dSayyapay : 20 Boon IV. 
Jane 6 be fanly Scan bore chey pronounce oc 6 
-” — they anly propaſe to themſelves always to govern rents Fi 
by this rule, to ſuſpend their judgment concerning the words or 
actions of other perſous till the true motives or reaſons of them 
3. Qun anger is cauſeleſs when it ariſes from the ſenſt of any. 
injury which 3 dang to us, which was really ecm 
for our good, or by perſons who have any power or authority over 


* : 


us for our admonition; Where this end was really defign'd; and the 
proper means of effeRi ir apply, there can be no diſpute but that 


our anger is both cauſeleſa and unjuſt: But ſhould thoſe perſons err in 
| the application of the means to attain their end, cents their invo- 
luntary miſtake can be no good ground for our reſentment; the 
intention, from which in this and all other caſes we ought to re- 
gulate our judgments concerning the actions of other men, in par- 
ticular of our friends and ſuperiors it relation to us, ſhould rather 
give us the quite 2 of love and eſteem for them: 
| Every man may be ſenſihle how ſerviceable this rule, if duly ob- 
ſerv'd, would be to him, in the different relations of a ſervant, a 
pupil, a child, and to mention do other, of a friend. 
I I proceed to conſider the other ſenſe of the word here render d, 
without cauſe, as it may be interpreted, and is by Grotivs inter- 
preted, immoderately; wherein, I take it, he the ſenſe of a 


ious commentator rather than of a nice critick, and more 
. power of the 


the reaſon of the thing, than the grammatical * 
word: For it is evident that the 
1. Tun, Our anger is immoderate when it diſturbs or con- 
founds the uſe of our reaſon, when it renders the ſoul as a troubled 
| fea which cannot reſt, who/e waters caſt up mive and dirs; that is, 
by way of alluſion, when we fly out into any indecent unbecomin 
language, or outragious actions; or when even the natural air 
DS is alter d, and inſtead of a compos'd, agreeable, and 

nerous aſpect, all the iraſeible powers, and imes in very hi- 
deous forms, ariſe and preſent themſelves in it: It is difficult under 
any one of theſe ſymptoms of apger to moderate the force of it, 
bar when all of them concur, e een va to expreſs this 
„this ſhews that it is not only immoderate, but how eapa- | 
it is of being ſo to a degree really ſhocking | 
2. Wax this paſhon exceeds, as in the degree or violent emo- 
| tions, ſo in the duration of it. Some allowances may be made for the 
firſt tho' irregular effects of anger upon ſudden and very moving 
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limieaion of our deren in ben 


r 


Boas IV. Saanen * the 


ility Coal But nature. particularly appears. in ibi 
_ eonform to the general rule, that nothing that is violent (hould 
be of long continuance, but afrer having once ſpent Ms rſt force, 
ſhould the ſooner diſcontinue its operation; Whereas other paſſians 
therefore, which do not exert themſelves with that ropidity,.. ox give 


is patſign to 


us thoſe ſenſible agitations, but act after à more flow and-caly man- 
ner, arc more predominant, and it is agrecable to the order of na- 
d be ſo. This paſſion is oſten obſery d to ſub- 


ture that they 

fide and grow calm by ſenſible degrees, | ſometimes all 08. a ſudden, 

N it iuterminated and eee ty rms and tem- 
2 and? We inen he 

Tu ſcriptures ſpeak agreeedly 60. the delign of nature as to this 

article, in us to * cea/> from anger, ond, forſake wrath ; 


ir as a tile to un, that we ſhould nos let 2 — 
wrath, neither give ive place 40 the (org diabolical 
produce, and if continued i og 


eſtions which. this paſſion is 
r . e Thie proceps-is agreeable te v. 7 


 Plmtarch relates e the practice of the Pyrhagoreans, - 
when th ey had provoked. one another b 
ene ſun ** went down they were reconcil'd:. The the par- 
ticular reaſon I conceive; of this limitation by the Apoſtle is, that 
ve ſhould 28 4 proper qualification to render jt, more acceptable 
to him, and that . in particular, whereby. we ipplore par 2 
of our offences, be ready to pardon tha injuries ot offences 

ourſelves, which may ſerve to ſhe us the reaſou of the following 
command lh, and err Ae 5 way {op a N 2 2 


ree ue ee 7040 6% 
LE 20 0 tims ibs adverſary de- 


terms n 


ve been 
to his humane way of repreſenting divine things, 
2 would avert the wrath of Coke the fave 


T Dea vi. 9. 7 Bphed, iv: 26, . = 
* Neb i tine res De Fracerns An, Fi Mas. N 2 14. 
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aud where natural tempet gives us ll. a grea fr ſen- : 


in declaring, that f anger refterh in rh 1 in ee 


y ay contumelious . = 


preſume to offer our evening ſacrifice of prayer to God = 


the j — uh fie 4 . 
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d more-.caly: The defiga/ of our 
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direct intention of our Lord, to oblige us. Wich regard to v 


. © ries and wrongs done by them to any : 
e ready to forgive others that have offended them, 
e have forgivencſs of their offences at God's hand. 


fool, ſhall be in danger of bell. fre. 
anger, or which is attended with ſome inward and extraordinary 


368 __ P 
reign judge, to whom vengeance belongeth, for thoſe offences vhere- 
of ve have been guilty againſt our neighbour, for brother is here 
of the ſame import and extent; we muſt endeavour by all prudent 
and ſeaſonable overtures to procure a reconciliation with him, eſ- 
pecially before we make any religious addreſſes to God for his 


8 a 4 
4 F4 
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? 


pardoning grace to ourſelves. .. 

Tu is rule of our Lord will hold good, as to the reaſon of it, 
on any occaſion of our performing divine worſhip publick or pri- 
vate. But as the ſacrament of bis body and blood is appointed 
as the great means of conveying God's pardoning grace to hnners; 
as they who do not allow it to be properly a federal rite to this 
end, muſt-allow it at leaſt to be a very proper occaſion of putting 
Ip our prayers to God for the pardon of our fins,” on all oppor- 
tunities of approach to this holy ſacrament ; the rule here preſcri- 
bed ought in a ſpecial manner, if it did not ſo in the ee 
therefore, it is particularly requir'd by our church, ia the warming 


for the celebration of the holy communion, That if men ſhall 


« perceive their offences to be fach, as are not only againſt God, 
oi — alſo againſt their neighbours, then they ſhall reconcile them- 
*« ſelves unto them, being ready to make'reſtitation-and ſatisſa 
*« ion, according to the uttetmoſt of _ inju - 

other; 3 likewiſe 


as. 


Bln . I 

Tut only remaining particular to be conſidered! towards a more 
full and diſtin& explication of the words, is the gradation here ob- 
ſerved by our Saviour, both as to the crime, and the correſpond- 
i | 5.361 %30->01-40- 27 Ran 211109 


with bis brother without a cauſe ſhall 


puniſhment, 


 WHOSOEYVER' i angry 


be in danger of the judgment, and whoſoever ſhall ſay to bis brother. 


Raca, | ſhall be in 2 of the council, hit uboſbever ſhall ſay thou 
. F BS 
| | C SAD AD SIR - 


Tu: firſt degree of the crime here prohibired is chat of-raſh 


ders, or virulent expreſſions. This kind of anger, tho' of the low- 
eſt form, renders men obnoxious to the judgment of God, and is 
repreſented by that of the council, conſiſting of twenty three a- 


mong the Jews; who had cognizance of capital crimes, and pow- 


er to execute the ſentence paſsd on them. So that cauſeleſs or im- 
moderate anger, according to the ſpiritual meaning of our Lord in 
theſe words, juſtly deſerv'd the los of eternal life, and ſubjected 

men to it: And that tho' the civil magiſtrate only puniſh the ex- 


ey would 
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ith death; 


duced (it is: not neceſſary to e 


ſcheme of ſpet 


may be apply'd to f 


| which attend it, being ſtill thought leſs. 
want of ſenſe: 6 or underſtanding : And men may dein either of | 


theſe interpretations as they judge molt proper. 
to the te 


ſign of them i 
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ternal action, 0 he cannot certainly diſcover the cabal ſe- 
cret ſprings of it in the heart; yet God, who y ſees the 
heart and every motion of it, may by virtue b the! eternal and 
immutable law, 


eſpecially every form d and deliberate intention 
of any crime, as if they had actually commirced . 


Tux next, degree of anger is, when it diſcovers itſelf by Li : 


external, tho indeterminate expreſſion: For of this kind it 


ſeems moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe the word Nac. If we ſhould 


underſtand by it, according to the original from which ſome learn- 
ed interpreters have dedaced it, à moſt vile, infamous, and deſpi- 
cable wretch, the 

reaſons and application of it would be deſtroy d; and it would im- 
a more in! 


famous 1 en what is were or the third 


and laſt lace, that of fool. 


Fon 


is reaſon other in 
underſtood by it only a note of —— at that time intro- 
re how) among the e th to 
which: an idea of contempt and atred was anner d“. Hort 
Tusa x is one ſenſe indeed of the word Raca, whereby. Abe 


plained, without ft 


e a man in very low, mean, and ml 
t circumſtances of life; Poverty, with all the diſadvant 
reproachful, ' than v4 


Tu puniſhment annexed to this degree of anger, zcepriding 


and whoſe authority was in theſe reſpects ſuperior to the 
or council of twenty two, that they judged in capital caſes of e- 
very kind, that their judgment was definitive, and that they had 
power to determine concerning the manner of cxecutiog it f. 

— of the words in the moral de- 


Ax the pro , appli 


r . 1 n n as. 


bt 3 mee „ 
add opinion — he as E. red comment upon theſe ou 
Tres, bic 14 0 1 I: e 2. tram ſono * inoerto . 3 3 


onſeſſu, — 74 8 de aviſfeis rebus Patuehbat, ubi nulla erat elabendi pes, nee 


upplicii modo deliberabatur. Eraſm. They who ure” nor 


learned men have found great difficulty as to this; point, 
or authors who have written more profeſſedly upon the 


0 3 is rather that of a moral, than of FERRY eee 
Vor. I. : 5 6 high 


. W. Sz — on © the: Wo - 351 


iſh every irregular deſire, or conſent of the will 


gradation heb obſer vd by out Lord, with the 


11 with greater probibiliy | 


ch here uſed by our Saviour, may be literally ex- 
ing it a mere expletive ; and that is, as it 


of the eternal law, anſwers to that which the great 
council or Sanbedrim among the Jews had a power of inflicting ; | 


judgment 


that whoever ſhall ſuffer his anger to riſe ſo 
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high as to diſcover itſelf externally, whether by words of an in- 
determinate or ſtated ſignification, ſuch as in general may ſhew , 
. is contempt or hatred of the perſon with whom he is angry, ur 
may ia particular be intended to reproach him with his poverty or 
mean condition of life; ſuch an offender does not only incur the 
| juſt wrath and diſpleaſure of God, but ſhall feel tho effects of them, 
if he continue impenitent, in a higher meaſure, aud, if God ſhall 
ſo determine, in 2 different kind. But, 1 n 0 11 525 222 
3% Ir this paſſion ſhall ferment, as it frequently does, to ſuch 
* Ae as to break out in bitter and reviling language, eſpecially 
the moſt reproachful of all imputations, that of calling a mana 
fool, one unfit for humane ſocicty or converſation; and incap 
of anſwering in any meaſure the ends of humane or civil liſe? He 
ͤ on offends"in this kind is ſtill liable to a greater and more ſe- 
vere puniſhment, correſponding to that torture which was inflited 
upon children in the valley of Hinnum, where, their parents, by 
| h whom they were offered in ſacrifice, putting them ina brazen vel- 
, fel with fire under it, they gradually periſhed in the midſt of tlie 
= moſt exquiſite and intolerable pains; which puniſhment thereſote, 
or rather torment, is fignificantly expreſs'd by hell- fire. 
A ] ſhall only take the liberty, before I conclude this chapter, to 
obſerve, that Ariſtotle, who was generally very happy and jul in 
| 5 1 his moral diſtinctions, has advanced one upon this ſubject of au- 
F YL ;" which bears ſome reſemblance to the gradual efforts of it here 
=_ Oo ede by our Lord. That great man who allows anger to be a2 
natural paſſion, and therefore to be in itſelf, and on proper occa- 
ſions, lawful, places angry men who deut conform to nature“, 
in three different orders; the firſt of -which- are they who ate in- 
wardly highly itritated or inflamed wich this paſſion: Of the ſe- 
cond order are they who diſcover à bitterueſs of temper by ſame re- 
proachful actions or words: Of the third, who having no regat 
to what they do or ſay, ſhew thetuſelves implacable, and averſe 
to all terms of accommodation. Namg bt, mol uz bali en 
Tu x inference from all chat has been ſaid on this ſubject of 
Ks, anger is, that we ought, fo much as w ate able, to prevent the 
8 5 occhſions of It. If that cannot be done en d ber 
IF moderate the force of it in its firſt rife and tendeney, leſt it get by any 
. acceſſory ſtrength,” which it is We Ara the dominion” over 
* | * 


us; to which end he who is naturally wore ſubject to it,  oughe 

more eſpecially to ſet a watch before hi maunb; amd 0 lep . 

door of his lips, If we ate not able to ſuppreß alf external indi- 

cations of it, whether by any irregular indecent actions, or coutu- 
| W 1. AN... . Hagel. 3. Xanevo). Eth. I. 4. cl. _... 
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melious words; we ſhouid make it our beſt endeavour not to 4 
in e either reſ | after ſuch a manner, as to diſcover the higheſt 
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ons are well capable of expreſſing. 
Tuts rules are the more neceſſary, to be inculcated "nd, ob- 
ſerved, becauſe there are few-rempets # 

ad ſaffcicnt materials, to. work 
crewith ts fetd the Y 
Itaſcible wide 16 nadurblly- Ay 
therefore always to be conſidered as indirectly at leaſt im mply'd un- 
der che prohibiton of anger, in this and an 3 of Tok 
where. it is prohibited. In a word, in 
of f this encroy, and the danger bf a 

more fri 
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upon ourſelves; and 
ore the ajds, where nature is ſo weak, of that Ha 1 nh 
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conſpicuous; all the diſorders which we are guilty of proceed either 


from our iraſcible or concupiſcible affections. Our Lord having 


caution d us againſt the irregular motions and effects of the former, 

and in that 1 anger, from which all the reſt are 
he here, that we are no leſs concert d to re- 

ns, which properly ariſe from concupiſcence, and 

e where it commonly operates with the greateſt force, 


thoſe 


For 


Boon: IM — PETS 
Wa is bot only here 
all criminal inclinations, or ſinful defires,, vhich have any affinity. 
vich it, or further our apptoaches in any degree towatds it: In u 
52 — every fin, or ſinful. Rp, which falls ander andet abe gm. 
ral notion of ſenſuality, or tends to Mer fang f en 30; ho 
Abor rx, tho' certain ſins of this Kind are attended with a 
morc-thocki idea, is here plac' dat the head oſ this tribę: Be- 
cauſe our Saviour preſcribing the general: tules of liſe concerning. 
thoſe ſins or duties which are more orditiarily practis d in it, did 
not judge ir ſo-neceſlary to ſpecify ſuch ſing as human nature in the 
greateſt cannot be ſuppos d eaſily capable of falling into a 
and . in reſpect to che dignity of ul, it is ſcatce decent, in 
dome caſesj to ion. „ von ni Puck ont i uni 
„As to the crime here are e "dev; puch, 
there can be no eee the n maligniy- and -guile 
_ ef it 448; 1 Meu ak torr) has #130} 20 3359 
wal As 1 an offence againſt the original and ſacred inſtitution 


e, the ends for which it was ordain'd, the covenant of 
25 and 12 imply d in the mutual conſent of thoſe he enter 


into it; and, laſtly, againſt the peace, honour, and intereſts, not 
only of the parties contracted, but of relations or dependents The | 


evils — this crime might be branch d out itzo more parti 
culars, but theſe are ſufficient to diſcover to us the; reaſons upon 
which it is prohibited, and to caution gin ny! — 
ces, however diſtant, cowards it. A 
I. Tuis is à crime againſt the original and ſicredidoftionion of 
marriage. - When, according to the Mfaſaict hiſtory, God created 
male and female, wichl this benediction (for I rather. conſider it as 
ſuch, than as ſtrictly a precept) encreaſe and muſuply; and with 
this charge, that they ſhould conſider themſelves as one fleſh; 
This directly, in the literal Ends, and plain deſign. of the words, 
render it adage thoſe who would — 2 to the inſtitu- 
tion of God, to have ee in ue e bree mY er 
women. a 


Ir the acl — of * a ee un could: —_ 
deducd from the benediction, excrea/t and multiply; which ſome 


have thought it may, ſeeing the promiſcuous, or too free and com- 
mon uſe of women would rather in general 1 
the multiplication of mankind, ee ous race and en- 
creaſe of it. Vet as theſe words impo icteſt unity that can 
be conceiv'd or expreſs'd betwixt man — 3 the matrimonial 


tye, it is evident, chat as a cotreſpondence, on either fide, with 


another perſon is a breach of that unity, it is directly contrary to 
oy” nature and reaſon of the inſtitution. 


prohibited; bus all-choſe —_— _ | 
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avViournss: BooxIV. 
TI Goſpel affords one argument to ſhew the inviolable condi- 
tion of this union, which is peculiat to it, and this on account 
of the relation, whereby it is illuſtrated from the union that is be- 
tween Chriſt and his church: A union which on his part is founded 
on the moſt conſtant and inalienable love, and t to be ſo on 
the part of the church, and every member of it. 
1. Tus crime is contrary to the ends for which iage was 
ordain'd ; patticularly, as it was deſigu d to prevent thoſe diſorders 
which men would naturally fall into, were they indifferently at li- 
berty to make uſe of other women, with thoſe to whom they ate 
formally eſpous d. The nature of the paſſion, whereof I am now | 
ſpeaking, articularly requires, from the force of it, and the diſſi- 
culty w ich moſt find in governing it as they ought, that it ſhould 
be put under ſome convenient reſtraints: We may obſerve, where 
it is not reſtrait'd, into what exceſſes it ſometimes betrays proſli- 
gate perſons, and ſuch as ought not in many reſpects to be nam'd. 
It was therefore very agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
to make the conditions of gratifying it ſach, that at the ſame time 
the common ends and ties of nature might be ſerr'd by it, and all 
irregular and abuſive gratifications of it might be moſt effectually 
Sou indegd have thought, that conſidering the operation, and 
diſorderly effects of this paſſion, nature has rather made it too 
ſtrong and violent: But this objection ſeems rather to magnify the 
| goodneſs of God in making a proper, and on ſome accounts, ne- 
_ ceſſary proviſion for the encreaſe of human race, than to lye a- 
gainſt his wiſdom, in giving men- inclinations to that end, which 
— ſtrong ſoever in themſelves, they may by a due uſe of their li- 
berty, 51 the common grace of God, prevent all irregular ef- 
es of. | "0 RT a | Fe FEA £7 
Orrs have thought, that there was ſomething ſo mean, and 
below the dignity of man in this paſſion, and the method of gra- 
tifying it, the had mankind continued in a ſtate of innocence, 
human race would have been propagated in ſome other way. 
St. Auguſim in writing againſt the Manichees was once of this o- 
pinion, tho' he afterwards f retracted it: The error he retracts is, 
that the benediction, encreaſe and multiply, was converted into a 
_ promiſe of augmenting the number of mankind according to the 
preſent and ordinary method of generation. Yet St. Auguſlin was 
not ſingular in this opinion, + Damaſcen and Euubymius, to men- 


tion no others, had the ſame notion. 
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Bor the notion of * Aquinas ſeems to have been more peculiar | —_— 
to him, that in a ſuppos'd ſtate of innocence both the conception | r 

and birth of man might have been effected without deſtroying the 
character of viginity, which bught to have been, in his, opinion, 
indelible. This notion was advanc'd for the honour of virginity, | = 
and particularly in favour of thoſe who devote themſelyes in the 
church of Rome to a monaſtick ſtate of life; But the very teaſon HOY = 

why ſo much honour*is now paid to this character in that church +4 
would got have ſubſiſted in a Kar of innocence; becauſe men were 

not then under the powet of thoſe irregular paſſions, of which ce. 

libacy is now appointed as a means to prevent the dangerous ef- . 

feas. All the motions and actions of nature had then been per- $ 


fectly regular, the ſenſitive appetites, | the imaginations and paſſi- 
ons, had been directed alten the light of the mind, 1 go- 

vern'd by the orders of the will. This is the argument of Perer;- 

1 in confuting ſo fingular a notion of that great ſcholman : And 

he thinks it more reaſonable, on ſuppoſition mankind had not 

ſinned, to conclude, that exactly an equal number of both ſexcs 

would have been born, and every one of them under an indiſpen® | a 


ſlable obligation to marry. 


Bor whether the original laws of marriage would have been 

univerſally obligatory or not in a ſtate of innocence, there are very 

good reaſons to infer it is not ſo now. If the firſt inſtitution con- 
tain'd a formal precept, founded on any natural and immutable 

* ve could not account why our Saviour, who came to ful- 
1 all rig 


| righteouſneſs, did not conform to that inſtitution: Nor why 
the Apoſtle, in a ſtrictly argumentative way, concludes, that in 
certain caſes it is better not to marry, Theſe authorities plainly 
| ſhew, that marriage is not ftrifly matter of moral obligation, but 
of prudence ; as to whieh great regard is to be had, both in reſpect 
to outward circumſtances, and our internal diſpoſitions. What ſtill | 
renders it more evident, that the words encreaſe and multiply do = 
rather import a bleſſing upon thoſe who. do marry, than a com- | 2 
mand in general to men that they ſhould marry; appears from the Co > 
= uſe of the ſame + words in reference to other anjmals who ate not | 
capable ſubjects of a moral precept, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of any 
 precept, To return to the nature of the crime here prohibited. 
_ 2. A violation of that ſecret covenant of love and fidelity, which 
is . imply d between the parties that are contracted. The ce- 
lebration indeed of marriage is more ſolemn and expedient, when ' 
the nature and conditions of this covenant are declared and mutu- 


Sand corporis integritate gue virginitas dicitur. 1%, 10. Quæſt. 98. Art. 2 
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s ly aſſented to, as particularly in the moſt pious and excellent 
office of our church: But ſhould no declaration be made to this 


ſtipulation by promiſe, when this promiſe is made before a perſon 
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actions 


ſign of violating the matrimonial vow ſtill more ſhocking and im- 
4. Tus laſt offence of this crime which I mention'd | againſt 
the peace, honour, and intereſts both of the parties, of th 5 

„ © map. CEE. 
© Tas diſturbance which any injury done to bs occaſions, ri- 
ſes in proportion to the value of the matter wherein we are inſur d, 
or which we ſet upon it: Now martiage being in the nature of 
it defign'd as one of the greateſt bleſſings of life, and this bleſſing - 
- conſiſting in the mutual fidelity of the perſons eſpouſed; whatever 
tends to violate or impair it, muſt neceſſarily give them the great- 
eſt pain and nine whereof they are capable: The elfoGs of 
which are ſometimes ſo unhappy, as to put perſons, who have not 
a great ſhare of temper and prudence, upon very pernicious mea- 
ſi zres of redrefling, and where that, cannot be done, of reven ing 
themſelves. This frequently lays the foundation not only of do- 
meſtick feuds and diſorders for the preſent; but ſometimes of an 
irreconcileable animoſity for the whole courſe of their lives, and 
„ which even extend to involve othet perſons or families in the con- 
F ⁰ðy Congo 
Tur honour of each party, for which ſo great a regard is ge- 
3 hnhnerally ſhewn, ought alſo to be conſidered A zeal in men for pre- 
1 | ſcrving their honour is ſometimes carry'd too far, which yet in the 
1 5 reaſon and foundation of it is certainly very commendable: For in 
5 | proportion as any perſon is valued or gfteemed in the warld, he is 
more capable of doing bettet ſervice in it, and in all his relations. 
Now tho? it is a very corrupt judgment of the world to throw the 
diſgrace upon the injur'd more than upon the offending party; 
. | 13 1 . 
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yet while this judgment does obtain, as it commonly has, and 


perhaps ever will do, it has the ſame effects, as to the injur d par- 


by a4 


ty, and ſometimes even the innocent children ſhare in the reflecti- 
/// y os Ee. 
THa1s crime is no lefs prejudicial to the intereſts of the parties 
concerned, than to their own and other families. This effect is a na- 
tural conſequence of the former, where animoſities, which ſome- 
times break out into open quarrels, and will at laſt perhaps occa- 
ſion a ſeparation, are obſery d to teign ; nothing can be done with 
rudence or alacrity, with that decency or order, which is neceſ- 
ary to the common happineſs: To which I may add the extraor- 
dinary, -and very often extravagant expences that breach, of faith. 
on either fide occaſions, ſometimes to the ruin of both Dar ies, and 
Bor the injury in this kind is where an illegitimate heir (as he 
may be in the natural courſe of things, vhich God does not inter- 
oof by miracles to prevent the effects of q is introduced, and 
thereby the true heir ſupplanted, and the whole line cut off, and 
irrecoverably perhaps ſor eſeert . 
Tu 18 is a circumſtance which. renders the crime, which in the 


— 
3 * 
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nature of it is equal on both ſides, more heinous on the ſide of 
the woman; and which perhaps was the occaſion why the Raman 
laws acquitted the men from the imputation of adultery, and fd 

the charge of it pon the other ſex: Againſt whom * Lactantius 
argues; that tho the conſequences of the crime may be more un- 
happy or dangerous in one than the other, yet the guilt of it is in 


s 

. 
- 
4 * 


* 


other reſpects, and againſt the common e and ſanction 


of marriage, equal. JJ FF „„ 151760 531034 n 

Tuo adultery therefore is of different kinds, and the gui of. 
it in different degrees, according to the circumſtances of com- 
mitting it, as when it is committed by perſons who are both mar- 
ry'd, when the woman is marry'd and the man ſingle, or the wo- 


, 
4 » 44F 
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man ſingle and the man not; pet it is a crime. in every reſpect 
contrary to the end and inſtitution of marriage, and againſt which 
the reaſons, which have been mentioned will evidently lie in one 
reſpe& or other: Even the parties unmarry d, tho they do not ſo 
directly offend againſt any perſonal engagement or promiſe, of fi- 
delity, yet are. r and in the reaſon of the thing, 
chargeable with all the guilt of that infidelity, which they tempt 
others to commit, or conſent to the commiſhon of; every thing 


Oe CITE 


: - —— in PE ee . 
Non enim 1 lici ratio eft, ſola mulier adultera efl, que habet alium! mari- 
tus autem, _ 8 ina a e adulterii ſolutus eft : Sed diving wag He duos 
in mairimonium, quod eff in unum corpus rh jure conjungit, ut adulter habeatur, quisquis 
compagem corporis in diverſa diftraxerit. Lib. vi. cap. 23, | 
. ö relating 
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Boon IV. 
relating to morality being judged good or evil, not from the ex- 
ternal action, but the inward temper and diſpoſition of mind from 
which it proceeds, or according to which it is done, as our Sa- 
viour in the next words more cxpreſſly determine. 

BUT F ſay unto you, whoſoever hoketh on a woman 10 tuft after 
her, hath eommitted aduhery with ber already in bis beare, © 
Tus fight, the moſt capacious and extenfive of the ſenſes, 
which gives. us fo much pleaſure from the beauty and variety of 
objects which it takes in, is not the leaſt dangerous. We ought on 
many oecaſions, if we would preferve our innocence, to ſhut our 
eyes; bur the danger of keeping them open is never greater than 
to ſuch objects as may tend to ® influence a paſſion, ta which we 
are too naturally addicted, and which the imaginatian has gene- 

rally power enough to excite, even when ve have na ſuch objects 
before us. The de6gn of our Lord is ſtill to Pppote, by variety of 
inſtances, the corrupt notion of the Scyzbes and ſees, that we 
are aceeun only for our external actions. I have on a for- 
mer oecaſſon ys ng to ſhew this was a com- 
mon notion: Genebrard obſerves from R. Kimchi upon thoſe 
words of the Pfalmilt, If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me; that this Rabbi was of the (ame opinion; for fo 
de exponnds, the Lord will not Bear me, the Lord will not im- 
pute it to me as ſin f; for which he adds this reaſon, that God does 
not aſſix any evil thought to the action that is evil, except in ca- 
ſes relating to faith or religion f. The fenriments of the heathen, 
moraliſts were much more juſt and agrecable to the doctrine of our 
Lord, and che true teaſon of things, it being impoſſible, while the 
formal nature of fin conſiſts in irs. being voluntary, hut mat every 
thing wuſd neeeſlarify be ſinful, and for that reaſon only, is pro- 
portion as ouy-confent to ĩt is more free. Fenorg lays it down as 
a maxim), that fin is perpretated and diſcovered by the external 
action, but has its original in the will. 4 % ao it as a 
matter hic admits of no diſpute, that fin is founded im the in- 
clination, whether any effect follow from it or not. Plau, i. 
ſoele, all the philoſophers and poets who haue conſidered the 
ſadje@> of morality with any arcenrivn, Baye. been of the. ime 
r Br n D ee 
v iff thy. right eye eee, > nk out, and caf. it from 
thee, fon is it , le 4 „ that one of 7 members ſoul e- 
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nit, and not that thy whole body ſbouldbe caſt into belt; 


Dee e e e e dehſiclen, 
tee nin, gravam Dhuc new ed, ogris, nif, concnia, fit in. Deaf 
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ſuch a ſacrifice, as we ate under 


dent from the 


rr For at the 
whether nnto life, or unto damnation, we ſhall riſe with pally erin 


frre ſtare of the blefſed: J is berter for thee to enter Into tife 


fphanms juſtly argues upon the place, how can the kingdom of hea 


put of the body, 


reaſons re 


Boon IV. Snow on the Movn: NT. 399 
Tur reaſon why our Saviour ff this organ | of the wy 2. 
appears both from the ſingular utility of it pho wir our though 
nghtly diſpos'd, and from che danger atifing from — 225 
they are not. In proportion as any thing is more dear 
valuable ro us, ve make d dee toble Theriics e Gin, in giving 
up our inrereſts in it: And we ate ſtill the more oblig'd to — 
reater apprehenſrons of falling 
into ſin, and by that means of ding God if we do not make 
ir. Now the eye, as ve have obſerv'd, being ordinarily the 
ar which objects that are the occaſronal cauſes of ſin make their firſt 
entrance, and as we are apt to be affeted-with beautiful 
in particular; it was very proper that out Lord ſpould Greet ws 0 
mortify our criminal inclinations, by this figurative alluſion, © 
Fox that the words cannor be taken in the lireral ſenſe is evi- 
very reaſon here affig'd by out Lord, For in bs more 
firable for thee, that one of thy members ſhould perif wo 


ma and entire. There can be no diſpute #5 to the perfect ſtare 
d bodies in heaven, and yet our Lord in Te plate 
0 l ſhews, that theſe words are to be explair'd in regard to the 

halt of 
y holds with reſpe& to the eyes, han h | 
inis ever 


marmed, the reaſon 
two hands, or two feet, to be caff 


lafling fire: Por, as e. 


ven, e CORry Ou perſea, admit of a0y thing chat is im- 


L Ae why theſe words Carmor be nderitood in 
the Meal ſenſe, be och the unlawfulneſe of marilating any 
it being an action 4g tioſt the order and inten- 
and the proper uſes ſhe defigns by the ſeveral parts 
ing our particular perſons and been, 
our ſelves of the benefit or ortidmenit of them. 
Tu be lawful therefore, for the preſervation of other more | 
ge members or of the whole amm to cut off 4 
difcas'd or member, as it is iff the political body, for good 
the community, to baniſh 4 malefactor, or 
kim to death, browns: the parts are ſeparatcly conſider d of les v+- 
hoe chan the whoſe, and to be fab to the good of the 
whote; yet as the cutting off 2 member of the bedy is not necef- 
fary on x moral acconnt, or to the endy of bee auſe thefe 
ends may be « orherviſe n , as they were by Se. Paul, m 


tiom of nature, 
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other holy perſons, by * 1 the roper and wholſome methods 
of keeping bis body under, a ag: 


bringin it amo ſubjectiun therefore 
it is unlawful on any religious pretence whatever to practiſe ſuch 
mutilation on our ſelves or others. The Apoſtle, in conformity 

to this metaphorical expreſſion of our Lord, exhorts us to mortify 
our members which are upon the earth; that is, ſuch corrupt affe- 
ctions which our bodily members are the occaſional or executiye in- 
ſtruments of: Fornication, for ſo it follows in the next words, un- 
cleanneſi, laſtriouſneſs, and evil concupiſcence, and covetouſneſs, 
which is idolatry; in alluſion to thoſe abominable rites which were 
practisd by the heathens in the worſhip of Ceres and Yenus, and 
other of their female deities, and not coverouſueſi in the common 
and popular ſenſe of the v !)). 
 MUuT1LAT10N of any part of the body was therefore univerſally 
condemn'd by the fathers as unlawful ; and particularly caſtration. 


For tho' Origen, out of a miſtaken. application of theſe words, or 


of that other paſſage of our Lord, there be eunuchs, that have mage 


themſelves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's ſake*, did incapacitate 


himſelf this way yet this action of his was ſo far from being ap- 


prov'd, that it was publickly cenſur'd-by the church: And it is 


7 — 


particularly decreed by the + twenty ſecond, of the apoſtolical ca- 
nons, probably on occaſion of the offence which rigen had 
given, that he who caſtrates himſelf is incapable of the paſtoral 


office: And the grounds of this canon are declar'd in the words 


immediately following, + Becauſe ſuch a perſon. is guilty both of 


deſtroying himſelf, and oppoſing, the deſign of God in his work- 
manſhip: Of deſtroying himſelf, if not dire&ly from ſo dangerous 

a practice, yet, in a remoter ſenſe, at leaſt. by acting contrary to 
the great law of ſelf· preſervation; which extends not only to the 
neceſſary. care of life, but of every organ which contributes to the 
perfection and proper operations of it, In both theſe ſenſes ſuch 
an action might be term d /e/f-homrcide, tho death did not imme- 
diately, or conſequentially, follow upon it. He who expoſes him- 

ſelf voluntarily to a very probable or imminent danger of death, is 
not to make a judgment concerning the nature of his action from 
the event, but, without reſpect to that, from the antecedent rea- 


= 


ſons upon which he was induc'd to do it, or the hazard which he 


run in doing it. And as in other caſes the moſt diſtant degrees 
of ſin in any kind are denominated from the capital ſin of the ſame 
kind, as every act of malice or revenge is a revengeful or malici- 
ous act, tho without any ſenſible, prejudice to the party againſt 
whom they are cmploy'd ; ſo here an action which might proba- 
Mat. xix. 12. + o dxgulredene haviiy po} ole Der. + rend 
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| bly have terminated in the death of him who committed it, or 
' which at leaſt deſtroy'd- part of the animal œconomy, may be term'd 


ſelf- homicide in relation to the general crime wherewith it is more 


directly conneted, * ens wary bs Senne 
VI may incidently/obſerve. from this action of Origen, that it 
is highly probable the canon before · mentiond was not of a- 
poſtolical authority, but introduc'd with the reſt of the conſtituti- 
ons, that go under that title, afckr his time: It is not credible that 


he would: have ated; in ſuch a manner, where the danger, to ſay 
nothing of other inconveniences, was ſo great, out of obedience 
le of being differently inter- 
preted; had there at the ſame time been an expteſs rule Nee : 
of the Apoſtles (and which. could not but be;:known to him) of 
equal authority, as ve have been told, with the Goſpel, or any 


to a precept of Chriſt which was capable o 


i part of it; and from 'which rule it lainly app ar'd that precept.of 
Christ could not be underſtood in the literal ſenſſGGme. 
Ax OTHER reaſon aſſign'd for this canon is, that the action con- 


dema'd by it is contrary. to the deſign of God in the conſtructi- 
on of his work; and is therefore of neceſſity irregular, and morally 


evil. For how. can there be a greater obliquity in our actions, than 


when we oppoſe the order of nature; or upon hat conſideration 


can we more clearly found or demonſtrate the immorality of any 
action? mr x ö 7 * ; F | g 1 8 1 i * 
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is not only contrary. to the order of nature, but in an inſtance of 
all others the moſt flagrant, and irreconcileable to the intention 
2 the creator; as confounding the proper diſtinction of the virile 


[7 


ther r 7. 77 7 11939685 YU CT $8 11700195 10719 
I had not 0 ſo much in expoſing an error which, however 
it may be the ſubject of ſpeculation, there is no great danger 


F 


that men will eaſily reduce tõ practice, were it not to ſhew that by 
| parity of reaſon, theſe words of our Lord concerning the plucking 
out a. right eye, ought not to be underſtood in a, literal, ſenſe; the 


ors af es ol n 49) No d ade anna! 
Tuis action may be improv'd to ſhew, that whatever is preju- 


o 


 dicial to health, or the natural ſtate of the body in any kind, is 
ere fr bo boo doatageds Gaſs” 
' AND 1 the rather mention this, becauſe in a formal and elabo- 


rate treatiſe in defence of ſelf-homicide by Dr. Donne, formerly 


D Ten jury e e juers eee Zonar. Epiphanias in confuting this error uſes 
the very ſame argument in the place above-cited. 5 


RY 


For. + Ee Dean 


rss theſe two reaſons for the canon, they who have com- 
mented upon it have aſſigu'd a third, that the action condemn'd. 


ex, and tendering man with regard to it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of * nei; 


aQion in both reſpeQs being equally. oppoſite to the, intention; and = 


Tax other teſtimony is th 


Erine; except he could have 


che ſoul, and more capable of execu 
in particular, tho the Dean's argumen 


- on, but 
| who, according to his own confeſſion, only oblique 
\ ſenſe of that church, and of the ſchoolmen, that all x 


*% 
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Dean of St. Pauls, one of the principal arguments is founded up- 
on the power that men are fi d to have of macerating their 


| own bodies, and even of proceeding, if chey ſee cauſe, to the am- 
putation of any member. 5 re 


radation farther, but the general dd 


H carries indeed his 
4 advances is ſtill the ſame; and ir will 


of what he lays down an 


be ſafficient to a confutation of it, if I ſhew, that man has no arbi- 


trary power over himſelf in either of theſe reſpects, not even in the 
former, where he does any thing prejudicial to the natural ſtate 
of his body. ns Abate: | es 
Fox which opinion this author himſelf has the ingenuity to pro- 
duce two conſiderable teſtimonies: The firſt is that of St. Jerom, 


who ſays, that a man by an indiſcreet moriiſicatiom hes his dignity, 
and incurs the note of madneſs ; that maiſereet faſimg ſhortens liſe : 

If the party perceive that it work that eſfed, tho it be without imen- 
tion to ſhorten life, and that he do it 10 be the better able 10 ſatisfy 


E 


God, yet it is a ſelf-homicide.- 


at of Caſſian, who determines that 
the Fryar fil himſelf, who having vow'd in his journey to eat no- 
thing except God gave him meat, immediately refurd uo eat, when 
thieves, accuſtom d to kill paſſengers in that place, came and preſented 
Wu ar the author oppoſes afterwards, from the faſt of our Lord 
in the wilderneſs, from the auſterity of John the Baprif," and from 

St. Peter's feeding upon Lupins, is of no force to eſtabliſh his do- 

prov'd' that theſe actions ſeverally 
contributed to deſtroy the animal economy; Whereas the pre- 
ſumption from the wiſdom and holineſs of the perſons to whom {oF 

nable, that they ra- 


are aſcrib'd, is much ſtronger and more re 


ther tended to the better preſervation of it, and towards rendering 


it, by a regular temperament, more obſequious to the motions of 


ipg her orders. Our Saviour 
t from ſo miraculous an action 
is leſs proper, no ſooner felt the effects of hunger, which prompted 
him to ye neceſſary defire of nature towards her preſervati- 

employ'd the proper means to that end, 
Tux writers of the church of Rome will ſtill do him leſs ſervice, 


by adhort inordi- 
nate faſts, and other diſciplines: For it'is the current teſtimony and 
| cati- 
ons which are prejudicial to health, or tend toYeſtroy the natura! 
powers of life, ought to be:condemn'd, DOIN MF eee 
ITI principal authority which he urges for the lawfulneſs of 
mutilation, is from a report of St. Jerom, who ſays that St. Mark 
19 1 4 4 | | | f | cut 
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cut off his right thumb to che end be mighe reader, himſelf i inca- - 
pable of rhe ſacerdotal office, :-Were this 2 atteſted after ſuch 
a manner, which it is not, as Might irreſiſtibly oblige our aſſent, 
yet it would only prove, that men who have written by direction | 
of the Spirit of God, or of perſons divinely inſpir d, yet when aR- 
| 5b from private Judgment, or in a nn GAPAON >: cls 
ſibly err. 
Or affinity with this New is that which. he relrs of St, 2 
| broſe,: who to avoid being elected biſhop, procured a. certain wo- 
man of ſcandalous life and manners to come into his chamber, 
en ee might by thar means be expaled to infawy_and di- 
Tas "brow of which argument lies aw that i or auy 
falſe imputation being naturally evil, if ĩt may be lawful for a good 
man to procure it, then it is no proof that an action. is in the na- 
ture of it immoral, becanſe it is repugnant to the general order 
and intention of nature, or in oppoſition to ſome natural good ; 
therefore a man may lawfully commit ſelf-homicide., :., _ 
 TuzxovucnHovrT» this whole treatiſe. the author draws the like 
| Foals ve inferences from facts equally. precarious; but which, 


ould we ſuppoſe them true, no means ſerve his deſign 
in citing them. N re 

our own intereſts, to thoſe of ſociety, ot to the reaſons of proxi- 
dence, really haue ſuch a. over ourſelyes, that we might 
act contrary to the order and intention of Hatuce, yet it would 
not follow that we. have therefore à power co. do fo. in ſuch ca- 
ſes, where we tender our ſelyes wholly incapable of anſwering the 
oblige tions, which the ſupreme authority has put us under in all 
; ay reſpects, or which. it is reaſonable. to conclude from. the wiſe 
| ends of his government, he actually bas put us under, 
eie! we can bias ny: "one 4evelagion of his will to 
that end or not. 

I's general tis book E eather calculated to ſhew the amor's 
learning and wit, from his citing a conſiderable number; of teſti- 
monies and facts, and his applying them after a manner which is 
— a e neh an wow, to demonſtrate. what 

DF D if thy by right hand offend thee, eu i of and caft it from thee: * 
For i is profitable for thee that one of thy members Shoals periſh, and | 
not that thy whole body ſhould be call io hell. 

Tu 1s is only the-cafarcement of the ſame dodring by a diffe- 
rent liication, and the ſame reaſons which have been pro- 
duced to ſhew, chat the former words are not to be explained in 
wr eat vil vater hold here: 1451 only add this ge- 
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neral obſervation, that tho it be lawful to mutilate or cut off any 
particular member of the body for the preſervation of the whole 
body, or of other parts neceſſary to the better and more perfect 
ſtate of it; tho? it is lawful for this reaſon, here the publick ſaſe- 
ty neceſſarily requires, to put a member of the common wealth to 
death; becauſe the parts ſeparately conſidered, are of leſs value 
than the whole, and ſhould therefore in reaſon be ſubſetvient to 
the good of it, and are deſigned by the author of nature to be ſo; 
yet it not being neceſſary upon any moral or religious account, to 
the end we may avoid the occaſions of fin or offence, becauſe there 
are other proper means of avoiding them, that we ſhould: deface, 
diſable, or cut off any member of the body; every action of this 
kind is therefore uulaw ful. % % 390 gale 
Wuar is then the true import and meaning of this precept, 
that we ſhould cut off a right hand; or pluck ont a right eye when 
they prove the occaſions of fin or offence to us? The deſign: of it 
is without doubt to ſhew us, that we ought to ſacrifice our ſtrong- 
eſt paſſions Whenever they come in eompetition with our duty; the 
: — that are moſt natural, that are become habitual to us, 
chat have got the dominion over our hearts, and which it is as dif- 
ſicult and painful for us to oppoſe and mortifie, as it would be to 
part with our hands or eyes: This is an oblation which ſhews the 
power of our love to God, and which before ve can prevail with 
our ſelves to make, we muſt ſometimes perhaps ſuſtain as great 
conflicts, as we ſnould do at other times in ging the body 10 be 
burm, or beflowing all our goods to feed the poor. . 
: Bor if we would not loſe our ſouls for ever, there is à nceeſ- 
1 5 ſtty ſometimes of giving this teſt of our love and fidelity to; God, 
= however difficult and ſevere the conditions of it may bei thought. 
We muſt imitate in this caſe the reaſonable conduct gf»thoſe, who 
chuſe rather in a tempeſt to throw their riches over-board, than 
to periſh together with them; or to keep to the metaphbr of our 
Lord, if men, by the advice of à ſurgeon, are willing to part with 
a member of the body for the preſetvation of life, or of any other 
1 7 member neceſſary to the nobler functions of it; how much more 
E ought they, to prevent their being caſt both body and ſoul into 
| | hell- fire at any rate to diſcharge a conſcience void of. offence;; and 
© how oppoſite ſoever to their criminal inclinations, or moſt corrupt 


* 


habits? SQ, Aa de (en e de WY WW 30 ASAP 7} u 

Ius indeed are more directly inſinuated as the offences which 
ve ought by all means to avoid: But t this end it is highly re- 

quiſite, and therefore intended by our Lord, that we ſhould alſo / 

make it out endeavour to prevent the firſt occaſions of them; that 
à look, a touch, a too familiar converſation, any action, or any 
Lena _ . ts thought, 
* 
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thought, which may betray us by ſenſible or inſenſible degrees in- . 
to ſin, are here to be reduced under the ſame prohibition, and tho „ 
in remoter inſtances, for the ſame reaſn. 1 
NetrTtHEsR is this ſufficient ; we muſt not only ſubdue our evil 
inclinations and habits in this kind, | but caſt them from us ; we 
mult reſolve to ſhut the door againſt them, to give them no far- 0 
ther admittance or entertainment, but, in alluſion to the order | PI 
wherewith the 3 Jeremy was charged, to rot out, and 10 pu] ä 
dum, and #0 deſtroy theſe enemies: For the ſafeſt way indeed is - + 
"never to enter into any treaty. or commerce with them, whereby 
they are ſo apt to regain whatever ground they have loſt by any o- 
pen or generous reſiſtance formerly made by uns. 
IT hath been ſaid, whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, let him 
grve her a writing of drvorcement. . A Ar 
Tust were ſeveral things permitted to the Jews by way ff 
ſpecial indulgence from the ſovercign legiſlator ;_ and which 6 Fig 
wiſe had not been reconcileable to the general order and purport 
A 
Amon theſe we may reckon the indulgence given to that peo- 
ple in relation to a divorce, which was allow'd in ſuch general 
terms; that it ſeems: to have been the current opinion, in dur Sa- 
viour's time, and which occaſioned the limitation of it here to the 
caſe of adultery, that they might put away their wives for any cauſc*; 
So Jeſe pbus declares the extent of this toleration f; as does likewiſe 
Phih Judæus t. One argument indeed, which diſcovers the exerciſe of 
this power was only arbitrary, is taken from hence, that the man was 
not obliged or required to ſhew cauſe why he put away his wife. Jo- 
fob ed to take the advantage of this privilege, and there- 
put Mary away privily, which he could not have 


N 1 to 
dont, if the reaſon of a divorce in other caſes had been, either in 
virtue of the law, or by common practice demanded from the 
husband. But this does not prove that a man upon * 
tence might e put away his wife, but only, in caſe he 
ſhould do fo, ſuppoſes his impunity ; and there is a wide difference 
between a legal and an equitable action: For the laws frequently, 
— — ends of government, tolerate practices, or do not a- — g 
Vvword puniſhments to them, which ought neither in reaſon nor juſtice, ” " 0 
were we to conſider men as ating in a more private capacity, to 3 44 
be done: The very reaſon aſſigued for this toleration to the Jas, : 4 a 
which was becau/e ef the bardne/i' of their hearts, plainly diſcovers 
that we are not to reſolve it ſo much into the general equity of the 
thing; as into a particular diſpenſation towards that people, which 
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tho it might acquit them from all legal puniſhment of the fact, 

when the cauſe of divorce was wholly groundleſs or unjuſt, yet 
did not acquit them in the court of conſcience from the crime, or 
the juſt diſpleaſure of God. There is a very pertinent rule in e- 
neca * to this purpoſe, that we are not ſo much to conſider how 
far we may proceed with impunity, as how far the reaſons of e- 
quity and goodneſs wlll permit us to proceed. | yo 
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a 
Vir this opinion, that the husband among the Jews had pow- 
er of putting away his wife, wholly deſpotick, was not univer- 
fally receiv'd; There were three opinions as to this point; the 
firſt of Shammah, who limited the cauſe of divorce to turpitude or 
uncleanneſs, and grounded his notion on the very reaſon aſſign'd 
in the law concerning divorce: I ben a man hath taken a wife and 
marry d her, and it come to paſs that ſhe find no favour in his eyes, 
becauſe he hath found ſome uncleanneſs in her, then let him write 
her a bill of dworcement, and give it into her hand and turn her 
our of bis N e of 4 
2. Tas other opinion was of Hillel and his followers, who ex- 
tended what is here called uncleanneſs, and which is render d by 
the ſeptuagint f an indecent action, any thing that might give the 
husband the leaſt cauſe of diſtaſte, whether it related to unclean- 
neſs in the common acceptation or not. So that according to this 
opinion it was juſt cauſe, if the husband would take that advan- 
tage, for divorcing his wife, if ſhe happened not to boil his meat, 


or prepare his dinner to his ſatisfaction. Weit) ariel As 
AULA extended this power ſtill farther, and ſuppoſed it a 
good and reaſonable cauſe of divorce, if the husband found ano- 
ther woman, whom he had an inclination to eſpouſe, handfomer 
or more agreeable than his wife; even tho he could not ſo much 
as pretend ſhe had given him any juſt cauſe of offence or diſtaſte 
in any kind, ; we. 0 © wal e ante -- 
T 1s was carrying the prerogative of the husband very high, 
higher than either reaſon, the law of God deliverd to the Jews, 
or the common law and practice of nations, would allow; if there 
was any one nation in the world that did allow it. 
Iris granted there is ſome difficulty in explaining the original 
word, ich is render'd in the fore-cited law of Moſes concerning. 
divorce, by uncleanneſs, and in determining preciſely the rules, to 
which the plea of ir | ought to be limited, and beyond which it 
| ſhould not bo admitted, as a ſufficient ground for divorce. / - 
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Ir is not eaſy in any caſe to know the exact bounds of human 
liberty, how far we may go to a point in the exerciſe of it, and 
be the laſt remove only from the confines of fin, without incurting 
a forfeiture of our innocence: They border in their extremes ſo 
near upon each other, like the two points of north and ſouth, that 
the en between them is not aſſignable: At leaſt the tranſiti- 
on from one to the other is ſo very eaſy and imperceptible, that 
all prudent perſons will conſult tather how far they may go with 
ſafety, than whether they ſhouid expoſe themſelves to imminent dan- 
ger, by running to the utmoſt length of their rule, not knowing 
themſelves exactly where it ends, or where the breach of it begins. 
Tus Jews in the caſe of divorce ought to have conducted them» 
ſelves by this prudent and pious maxim, and not from a permiſſion 
of ambiguous extent, as to the letter of it, have taken occaſion to 


carry it farther than it could in reaſon or equity, or in the deſign | 


of the legiſlator, be ſuppos d to extend. 


$ 


To whatever unjuſt and remote caſes the Jews might have 
| iretch'd this permiſſion, as to the ſubject af impurity, yet it is e- 
vident from the letter of the law (elf that the permiſhon was in 
general reſtrain d to ſuch caſes; and could not be interpreted to fa- 
vour the looſe and corrupt explications of Hillel or Hall. Red 
Bo r whatever latitude the Jews gave themſelves, or were en- 
courag'd in by any corrupt gloſſes of the Rabbies, as to this per- 
miſhon, in order to a greater liberty of gratifying a paſſion, to 
vhich they appear to have been naturally much addicted; it is very 
evident that our Lord has reduc'd the cauſes of divorce to that ge- 


neral one of fornication; and founded this reſtraint upon a clear 


and ſpecial reaſon, _ . wy 
* BUT I ſay unto you, that whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, 
ſaving for the cauſe of fornication, cauſeth her to commit adultery ; 
and whoſaever ſhall marry her that is diworc d commiiterh adultery, . 
Fo the more diſtin& explication of which words, it may be 
proper for, me to proceed upon theſe three following enquiries.” 
I. Wazrturx the cauſe. of fornication here ſpecify'd by our 
Lord be excluſive of all other cauſes? Cit ied 
Il. WazTHzx even this cauſe be underſtood ſtrictly by way of 
. precept, or only of permiſhon? *®  _ aaa ls Wh; 
III. Warn after a divorce upon this cauſe, while both par- 
ties are living, a ſecond marriage be allow d to both, or to either 
%% >: ric boats bg 1D) eetscg ___ b 
I. Sou have been of opinion that the cauſe here ſpecify d is not 
excluſive of all other cauſes; and as the word here aſſign'd is not 
adultery, but fornication, there have been chriſtian writers, in par- 
ticular Mr. Selden, who would make it of like extent with wy 
2 — — Bt. ads, | tude 
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ral acts of the moſt groſs impurities are reducible. 
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tude or uncleannehs, in the fore cited text out of Deuteronomy: And 
ſo they make other acts or inſtances of impurity, which do not 
fall under the common or ſtrict notion either of adultery or forti- 


cation, to be juſt matter of divorce, under the evangelical diſpen- 


ation. 


Bur beſides that the whole ſtream of chriſtian writers is in a 


' manner againſt this notion; ir appears from the ſcope of qur Lord 


in this ſermon, which is to reſtrain the abuſes and unjuſt liberties 
crept into the Jewiſh church, that he oo, duke limit thoſe abuſes 
a liberties with reſpect to the ſubject of divorce to the cafe of 


fornication, properly fo call'd: For otherwiſe indeed theſe words 


had not been au explication, but only a repetition of the former 
law, and left it in the fame, force, and capable of being interpreted 
in the ſame latitude as it ſtood before. If we argue from the gram- 
matical force of the words, what we render, ſaving, has as much 
the power of an excluſive term as could have been employ'd 


7 


[# wy] had our Saviour really intended to exclude all other cauſes 
of divorce but that which he mentions.  _ 5 


Ir has been queſtion d, that if our Saviour did not mean other 
acts of impurity, or any groſs advances towards the fin of adultery, 
beſides the actual commiſſion of it; why does he alter the terms of 
his ſubject, and expreſs adultery by fornication? To this it is an- 
ſwer'd, that the original word, which we render fornication, [rogiz(a] 
does, according to the ſenſe of the beſt commentators, particu- 
larly Heſychius, import adultery, and ſomething more, namely, 
brutal or inceſtuous mixtures; which are therefore ſupposd to be 
equally comprehended under the N cauſe: So that we are to 
conſider the word as the * head of the tribe, to which theſe ſeve- 


II. Wuz rx this cauſe be underſtood ftrialy by way of pre- 


cept, or only by way of permiſſion? Thar is, whether, in caſe either 


party ſhould actually commit this crime, the party offended is 
o_ to proceed to a divorce upon it, and cannot any longer 
abit, as to the proper rites of matrimony, with the party of- 
TuI great difficulty in reference to this queſtion lies here, that 
if adultery be in the nature of it a diſſolution of the marriage co- 
vehant, without a power on either fide, or by mutual conſent, to 
diſpenſe with it; then the cohabitation of man and wife, after this 
crime is committed on either fide, or on both, is as criminal as 
it would have been before they were contracted. The relation 
la ie fame ſenſe us Stoprums in Lain, which may be juſtly render d fornicntion, yet 
N een 


between N now ceaſin 


to their former ſtate, it would be niece 
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man and wife, but as two fame criminal cut 


merce, as 2 ſingle man Nahe woman, by the conſent of each other: 
80 chat in order to a perfect teconriliation; and their being teſtor d 


were that Ricable 
char rhey ſhould be married again. xx 10 * 7 


IT this ir is ſaid, chat matriage is to be cbiifider's in the naturt ; 
of other contacts; wich reſpgt to which, tho a breach of the 


terms ſtipulated between thierti, as the fout dation and ligament of 
it, on either fide, ot on both, do retder the contract! capable of 


N being avoided," yet to the actual avoidatice of it the ehſert of the 
_ party is requir'd; there being always ſuppord'a power in e- 


he cauſe, in 4 human way of reaſoni 
for it, on ſuppoſition that adaltery does nor actually vacate the mar- 


chen claim'd by either 


vety petſon to remit ſuch We in Caſe that perſonally con. 


cern him, which he might otherwiſe have taken the advantage of. 
Tis difficulry on the other hand is, that if adultery do- not va- 


cate tlie 3 bar the relation between husband and wife does 


notwithſtanding fill ſubſiſt, rbey having ſtill a righr, while the 
covenitit is in 1 to the W net of it; that right 
tty ought not to be witholden, and cbn- 


grey no divorce ot 
tual conſent; even for che cauſe of fornication itſelf. 
Tux ap 


chat had not our Saviour exp 2 determin'd that fornication is 4 
juſt cauſe of divorce, I do not 


tiage” contract. 

Flaxx, therefore, we triuſt have pci t6 the ſovereign 
which may diſpenſe wich, or 
which do human power e could 1 
ſuperſeded. 

Il. War rut after a divatce for the catife of fornication, 4 ſe- 


ver, 


erwiſe have diſpens d wich, and 


cond tmatriage be allow'd to both, or either of the patties? 


the relation berwite the husband wife ceaſin 


Ir is contraty to the rules aud practice of our eccleſiaſtical courts 
that ſuch allowance ſhould be given. My buſinęſe, with all due 
regard to authority, is to conſi er the natural re on of rhe thing. 
And, 

1. Ir adaltery be a AfNGlarion of the e. 


contract, then 
& th ey are dead j jo that 
ity as to all the ends of civil life; an Ponds to have the ſame 


liberry of a ſecond martiage as either of them would have had if 
— from rhe other by 4 natural death: w moos caſe,” tho? 


| e 8 555 N | 
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aration can be juſtly made, vithour tau 
peats to be ſo much teaſon in this way of arguing, 


now whether that, or any other 
could have been clearly aſſign d | 


rſede the civil rights of men; 
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there.were ſome hereticks, who, oppos d ſecond marriages, as, unr 
lawful, yet che authority of the * Apoſtle is very expreſs and de 
ciſive. 6d 0 36 21 43-4113. vl | 0, DO -"; n id A 1 8 
% Ii adultery be not che diffolution. of the marriage cchgrack, 
then it ſcems unreaſonable, while the parties continue to claim, or 
either of chem, the proper rights of it, that the church ſhould have 
2 power of ſeparating them, and ſo a8, to render, them incapable, 
how penitent ſoever the ane ee be, of ever comin 
together again: This is to put aluMder thoſe whom God has join' 
together, in the moſt ſignal and irretrieveable manner. 
In; reaſon from the actual diſſolution of the marriage by this 
crime will equally hold for the martiage of the offended, any FOR 
of the n eee Some have contended that the prohibition 
againſt a ſecond marriage ought only to affect the offender; but 
that is only, upon a prudential conſideration, and by virtue of a 
power neceſſarily lodg'd whether in the civil or eccleſiaſtical admi- 
niſtration, of preſcribing rules of diſcipline, rogue towards'pre- 
ſerving order, or attaining other proper ends of goyernment, _ 
Ix therefore it be enacted by a competent authority, that perſons 
diyorced ſhall not have liberty to marry again, this is to be conſt; 
der'd as a poſitive law, founded on reaſons of prudence and govern- 
ment; and which therefore ought to oblige, but not as rendering 
a perſon after divorce, who ſhould marry, guilty of adultery, but 
only of an offcnce againſt authoriti 9g. 
Wi are to diſtinguiſh here between the divorce, and the effects 
of adultery previous to it. The ffended party may claim the tight 
of proceeding to vacate the contract, and may alſo, without ſuch 
proceſs, remit the injury done, and receive the offender to favour: 
8 church ſuppoſes, that before ſentence there may bea re- 
conciliation: 3 in the Milevitan council, where St, Auguſtin was 
reſent, it was decreed, that according to the evangelical and apo- 
ſtolical doctrine Neuher the man that is diſmiſid from his wife, nor 
the woman that it diſmiſid from ber husband, ſhall marry any bady. 
elſe; but either remain unmarry'd, or be reconcild id one another: 
To which f he adds another canon, that they who are divorc'd. 
from bushands or Weves ſhould remain unmarry l. 


ir 


* 


g 9 


Bur theſe, we ſay, are only eccleſiaſtical ſanctions founded up- 
on pious and prudent motives, which, tho for that reaſon they 
ought to oblige, yet do not render the parties, after the divorce, 
_ properly gailty either of adultery, or ſimple fornication, . 
Bur when a divorce, at the inſtance of the party injur'd, 'is, 
ſued out, and formally declar'd, the caſe is very different; for tho 
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ſuch: party had. antecedently, A fight not to take advantage of 7 
1 80 of the, .Fovenanr, yet now that he has taken and aflerred 
that right, the marriage being thereby null, het caqnor any. lon & 
bare commerce with the arty divorc'd, without {ncurring! d th 
guilt both of We and of cgi Yoae | to e 
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V. "T3. el, ye have Wd that it bath been fail e of old 
me, thou ſhalt not forfwear thy felt, Put Malt perforts unto the 
Lord thine babs. 402 2183 
V. 34. But Lſay unto you, 22 not at all, neither by beaven, for 
eu is God's throne, n ban HR 
V. 35. Nor by the earth, 61 it bis fontfol neither oy Feral! alem, 
or it is the cy of the great king: © THE LOTTO "OR 
V. 36. Neither, ſhalt thiu ſwear by thy head, becauſe thou can wor 
male one hair white or black. 
V. 37. But let your communication be yea yea, "apy nay, for what. 
ever is more "than theſe cometh, As evil. a 


AVING before ae the nature and "Kiln 's of an 
1 oath, and repreſented the great fin of perjury and prophane 
wearing, there remains little more for me, in an explication of 
theſe words, than to perform the office of a commentator. 


THOU ' ſhalt not forſwear thy ſelf, but ſhalt perform unto pot Lord 


thine oaths. 
PexjJuRY is here in general. prohibired, and anale on ac- 


count of ſuch oaths as we make either directly to God, or in refe- 
rence to things herein he is more eſpecially intereſted; for on both. 
accounts we may be ſaid to perform our oaths unto t the Lord, 28 


they terminate more or leſs immediately in him. 


I ſhall not ſay any thing here as to the reaſons of the general 
| prohibition, but only ſo far, agreeably to the ſcope of the text, 
as God is conſider'd the object of a religious oath: For the viola- ; 

tion of it in this reſpeR is aggravated with a Serre of gue much 


beyond that of common perjury.  _ 
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Tut former is a great offence, arid one of the greateſt which we 


wal appeal to his divine majeſty for the truth of what we 
charge, tho not in equal degree of ot performing unto the Lord 
our oaths, according to the general deſign of our Lord ia this ſer- 
| occaſion of our making any religious vows, and if we truly reſolve 
king him: In ſhort, we muſt underſtand very little of the import 


of chis precept, if we confine it only to open or direct perjury, _ 


tations, am | . when 1 find myſelf unable to conflict wi 
ties prove continually imptacticable, or the tem 


| paſt fe in proceeding in it, there I gught to repent of 


of obedience; and upon my repentance may comfortably hope 
| that a merciful God vill pardon the effects of a pious tho indif- 


there it is for that reaſon originally veid, and in the very Reſt 
eflays, in the very deſires of efteRing it, highly injurious and pro- 
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are capable of committing againſt his authority, againſt his etet- 
nal power and Godhead; but in this t our contempt of his at- 
thority we. add the breach of a proper and perſonal engagement 
to him: There we ſhew that we had no fear of him before onr eyes, 
here, when he is the immediate object of our vows, that we nei- 
ver fear nor love him as we ought to doo. = 
| Fox by oaths here ve are not barely to underſtand ſuch folemn 

ratifications of any premiſe made to God, or in reference to ſuch - 


things wherein he is more immediately intereſted, as 22 148 
ay bur 


* 


ery teligious row or reſulution whatever, tho not made with char 
awful ſolemnity, if violated ot broken, involves us in the general 


mon, which is to comprehend the ſeveral virtues or vices, under 
the capital virtue or vice of the ſame kind: So that upon this con- 
ſideration, as upon many others, it concerns us ſeriouſly to exa- 
mine and try the grounds of our heart, whether we be ſincere ; 


to perform them; leſt we be found liars and falſe vitneſſes to God, 
in the moſt direct and audacious manner we are capable of provo- 


Bur are all the vows then which we. make ta God, ot upon 
any religious conſideration, indiſpenſably binding? What if I ſo- 
lemaly promiſe ſuch a rigid and ſtrict courſe of obedience,..as 1 
know will expoſe me to very great difficultics and dangerous temp 


them, ſtill to perform my vows? I am certaialy in this caſe to uſe 
my beſt endeavours to accompliſh. what 1 Wag if after my 


utmoſt efforts to that end I cannot accompliſh it, but the difficul- 
or the tions too 
ſtrong for me; if the honour of God will be mote ſerved, if my 
ſpiritual adyantages in deliſting from fuch_ a courſe of life will be 
7 pda to thoſe, which I can expe, ſo far as I can judge from 


my raſh vgw, and enter upon another and more praRticable courſe 


creet zeal, 


. 


Ware the ſübject matter of any vow to God is unlawful, 


5 wherein beimanifeſts his 


. 


\voking to him, and particularly it is made —— 10 
poſe, that God br ned of te ſſl man Tia plies indeed — 


tradiction in the nature of the thi 28 a har forthe ri 
of religion which is repugnant to the rule of all 
religion; and that any. oath hand che — whereof is ſin- 
. ſhould plight upon dnyexcount or religions rae ao wn 
"a 
** BUT I fey onto you, ſwear not at al neither by heaven, Jo bs 

i Gate th — ty Phys 0 Kot 1 . 

Nor y perjury, common an abe · cati "MW 
perohibired, whether by the Creator ot any 7. his creatures: wp 
that becauſe as ſuch God only has power over them, and has not 
trans ſer d his ti ight in them to us, t 
of them: — by them as a pledge of our ſincerity, 
2 we have an independent right to Uiſpole of them; which 
is putting in a ſecurity for the performance of what we promiſe or 
M vhich does not belong to us but to another ieror, 
Thi crime is ſtill enhanced when we ſwear in particular by hea· 
ven, as that-is the more ſpecial place of G 8 
ory in amore immediae viſible manner, | 
and which: is therefore ed ks throne: ft 2071 
- NOR by ibe earth, n. ncier by Jeraſilew, fr 
# is the city of the great Ming. 
God imprints a character of his power and dominion in every 
of the creation; this whereon we live, tho? very inconfidera- 

Piein reſpe& to the other parts which compoſe this vaſt frame, yet 
is nor without many ſignatures of the divine power and right of 
dominion overit, and perhaps more of them. (for eee 
conjecture from the v of animals in it) than many other 
parts of the vilble creation, or all the parts of it put together, 
loo EY orftool - Tho che reafon 


ir ſo ſeems rather to ariſe from popular opiaion, with 
— 2 ſicuation of it, than from its being inferior in the 


— of it, to the other parts of the material world. 
lx one reſpect indeed this terraqueous globe may be term d ſu- 
perior to all ocher parts of the viſible creation; as ir is the ſeat of 
that noble and excellent creature man; and particularly, as the 
Son of God, when he took him the nature of man, made 


is not indeed evident from any 3 natural 'reaſon; that 
there are no other parts of the 


rational agents, aud 3 to bodies, according 
of communication whick is eſtabliſſi d berweer our own/ bodies and 
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he has permicred us the uſe 


it the ſcene bor ſereral years his reſidence and-converfation,” It 


ble world inhabited by moral and 
to the ſame laws 


ſouls: Neither: can we certainly know whether, * | 


* 


| tranquility of it, towards putting an end to all ſtrife, an oath ma 
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their obedience they tranſgreſsd, and incurr'd' the” diſpleaſure” of 
God, the Son of God might not by ſome proper method mediate 
for them, and manifeſt his glory to them by à viſible appearance. 
Tho we have no grounds for believing any ſuch agents, or events, 


yet we cannot diſpute the poſſibility of cheir exiſtence from any na- 


tural. ptinciples: Rut we ate certain that this world is inhabited by 
rational beings, that the Son of God did in fact come dowu from 
heaven, that thoſe perſons. with whom he convergd beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the father: In a worq, 
that he lived here upon earth after the manner of men; which 
may therefore, in a literal ſenſe be call'd God's footſtool: On oc- 
caſion of vhich the Pſalmiſt broke out into that prophetick excla- 


mation, //ben I conſider O Lord the beaveni, the work of thine hunde, 


the moon and ftars, which thou haſt created, what' is man that thou 


Thou haſt made him a litile lower than the ungels to crown him' with 
glory and worſhip: Thou' haſt put all things in ſubjettion under bis 
feet. Vet not ſo; except the words refer to the Son of God, as to 
give man an arbitrary deſpotick power over them, but only a right 


to ſwear by, for this ſuppoſes, for the reaſon mention'd before, 
that we are e and not mere tenants at will, or ſtewards 
in truſt: The ſa 


me reaſon from the propriety of God holds with 
reſpect to the city of Jeruſal m. 


' NEITHER ſhalt thou fiurar by thy bead, becauſe thou taf 


nos make one hair white or black. a 0 we - 
Tus principal part of the microcoſm, man, is the head, asthe 


heaven and the earth are of the great and viſible world; and Je- 8 
ruſalem was of that part of it which God choſe for his more 


10 5 
cial reſidence, where he manifeſted his ſigns and wonders, 4 1a 4 
a viſible theocracy, and diſtinguiſh'd it for many ages with very ſen- 


ſible effects of his power and providence.” But if man have not ſo 
much as power over one hair of his head, ſo as to change the co- 
lour of it, what a high degree of-arrogance would it be in him to 
pretend a right to diſpoſe of this princi 


pal part, by engaping up- 
on the ſecurity of it, to ratify and confirm what he hn 8 _ 


BBU les your communication be yea yea, and nay nay, for what- 
ſrever is more than theſe cometh of api od e a bo n 

Tuo in obedience to the civil magiſtrate, or for reaſons reſpect- 
ing the good and common happineſs of the ſtate, in particular the 


y 
be lawfully impos'd and taken, and that by appeal to God him- 
ſelf, and in his name; yet in common converſation,” or our ordi- 


nary way of commerce with one another, all oaths ought to be 


101 


avoided . 
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avoided; band Ae dit of a chriſtian, who is ſuppos'd: x to | 1 "BY 

have his converſation with. ſimplicity and godly ſincetity, i ſuffcir | . 
ent to confitmi the truth of, hat 3 ſays: He who ſwears. withour * | Eo 
occaſion, does: not only open a way to greater evils, and that of . "2 

perjury. itſelf, bur even renders his ue e vhaghs: eee o ä 
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UR Logd | in this dicouts Pio vat = — EG rules 1 
C of ſtrict virtue and piety, but of a prudent, conduct, where 7 
we are left more at liberty, as as to the i 4 50 good or evil of our 

actions: For a chriſtian is not only, after the example X St, Paul, 
to tegulate his choice by the conſideration, of what: is lawful, bur 
what, all things duly attended to, is moſt expedient in reference to 
his own ſpiritual en. nnd | to che common intereſls of chris - 
OF'chis nature, 1 conceive, are Z pa of 1 following "eaſes : 
in N that law or practice of the mne W to in 0 6 
wor Roch 27569 19014 TIES $a 
A bye for an eye, . e a yo of B — 
Tuls rule was agreeable to the ſeotiments and eil en 
of other nations, and is not in itſelf directly repugnant to the law 
of nature. But we chriſtians are not to conſider what the law de- 
liver d go the Jeus did allow, or what the law of nations, or. of 
patty, may allow; but what is mot agreeable to the pap law of 
charity, which is ſo much recommended by our Lord, ſo a gree- 
"FO | able 
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able to the genius and ſpirit of our holy religion, and whichidif- 
fuſes itſelf through every part of the evangelical writings: A chri- 
ſtian therefore is not to take upon him the character of a judge, 
who proceeds and paſſes ſentence accordiag to the letter of the 
law, but to imitate a court of equity, which mitigates or ſaſpends 
the rigor of it: This is the ground of the following litnitation. 
BUT I fay unto you, that you reſiſt not evil; but whoſoever" ſhall 
ſmite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other alſo. 
T a1s precept, in the proper conſtruction of it, where reaſons 
of prudence or charity require, does univerſally oblige all chriſtians, 
tho it was more particularly addreſsd to thoſe who profeſs d, or 
ſhould profeſs, chriſtianity in the infant ſtate of it; when God 
deſign'd the ſufferings or blood of thoſe who embrac'd it as a mgays, 
which they eminently prov'd, of eſtabliſhing that holy religion: 
This was a ſpecial reaſon why the firſt diſciples of Chriſ ſhould di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves by a remarkable patience, to whatever inſults 
or provocations they might be expos d: There was alſo another 
af for ſuch a temper, which, bleſſed be God, does not now = 
 ſabſiſt where chriſtianity is planted in the world; it was not on- 
ly at that time a religion decry'd, and every where evil ſpoken of, 
but there was no protection to thoſe who profeſſed it by the pub- 
lick laws; this render'd the caſe of the primitive conſeſſors and 
martys very different from that of chriſtians at prefent, whoſe re- 
ligion being eſtabliſhed by the laws, and upon the ſame foot with 
their civil rights, they may, in caſe of violent injuries, have re- 
courſe to a - al redreſs; tho' the rules beforementioned will, in 
| many caſes, whete their ſafety or moſt important intereſts arg not 
immediately concerned, direct them rather io ſuffer wrong. | 
So far this rule of our Lord is obligatory, that we ſhould not 
reſiſt evil; as tothe particular inſtance or exemplification, whereby 
it is illuſtrated, it ſeems rather a proverbial faying to be under“ 
Py with allowance, than to oblige in the ſtrict and literal 
Ix imports, that a man ought to ſuffer injuries, even when they 


* 


are repeated rather than avenge himſelf by the common methods 
of retaliation ; eſpecially as to perſonal injuries and affronts, where 
the laws provide a redreſs, he is not, in a private capacity, to af- 
ſume a judicial power, and determine in what kind, or how far 
he may make repriſals upon his adverſary; for this is to take the 
authority or ſword out of the magiſtrates hand, which the law 
pies him to execute wrath them ibat do evil} into his own 
hands, againſt law, and againſt the common rule of human con- 
dad, that no man ooght to be Judge'in his bon n.. 
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Ox occaſion thetefore of any violence ot injury offered to us, af 

ve are not ſo much to conſult what paſſion or reſentment may in- . 
cline'us'to'do, as what a due regard to the principles and perfecti- =_— 
on of our holy religion may require us to do. The maxims of by 
ſelf love, by which the generality of mankind govern themſelves, - 1 
and which in the ſtate of nature, all men would have ſtronger pre: * 
tenſions to follow, in the evangelical ſtate are to be tempered by "og Ro | 
the evangelical rules of patience and charity. a © | ; 


AND if any man will ſue thee at the law, and tale away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke-alſo. © Om 
+ Ta1s is a proverbial ſaying of the ſame nature, but gives oc- 
caſion from the caſe mention'd for a different reflexion: The caſe 
of going to law, tho not prohibited, (for then the peace, order, 7 "i 
and rights of civil ſociety, could not be preſery'd, which the ven 7 
ry reaſon of God's inſtituting government requires they ſhould be) . +  - 
yet ſhould never be recurr'd to, where the injury done is inſignificant, - 
or relates to ſuch things as we can conveniently ſpare without any . 
ſenſible detriment to ourſelves, or our dependents; nay even where 5 
the wrong we ſuſtain is more conſiderable, yet in regard to the cor 
rupt practices of thoſe who make profeſſion of the law, or perhaps 
of thoſe 'who are entruſted with the execution of it, or to the 
power and malice: of our adverſary; it may be frequently more 2 
adviſeable in point of civil prudence, rather to. ſuffer repeated in- A 
juries, for that is intended by a man's paving with his cloke after» = 
his coat, than to conteſt the matter in a legal, vexatious, or more 
Bur charity, the love of our N and of peace, ac- 
cording to the evangelical import of them, ought to be preferred 
by chriſtians upon motives that are _— ſuperior to any advan - =” 
tages which we can — 0 to ourſelves, by any methods of re- 
dreſſing the wrongs done us. If we will act according to the true 
intention of our Lord in theſe words, and the ſpirit which they 
are proper to recommend, we mult not only forbear all methods 
of reyenge, even ſuch as may be legally taken, but endeavour af- 
ter a temper which may render us habitually averſe to implead one 
 anowhes, | | Jr e 149 10'6 
AVD whoſoever ſhall compel thee 10 go a mile, go with him Pony 
twain. 3 ee IL eee 
Tur ſame familiar method of illuſtrating the duty of chriſtian 
meekneſs and patienee is ſtill continued: Our acts of charity, even 
vhen they ſeem rather by importunity or ſome very moving occa- 
ſion extorted from us, ought, if we have opportunity or ſuperior 
abilities for the exerciſe of them, even to exceed in proportion 
Vor. II. TH - © = 


| do lend to ſuch as we may be 
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what is requir'd of us, or the utmoſt neceſſity of the caſe appears 
to demand. | 8 0 20A | 
Pw men, conſidering the power and continual motions of 
ſelf-love in all men, are in danger of being righteous over much, 
or by that means of deſtroying themſelves; and therefore there is 
no great need of a caution againſt exceſles in this kind. If men do 
happen, as poſhbly men of very great and generous minds may 
ſometimes do, to exceed in the diſtribution of their charity, it is 
| ſeldom ſo far as to do any fignal prejudice to themſelves ; it is 
| however an error on the right hand, when we _ to di ſtri- 
bute our charity aſter a more liberal manner; and a miſtake in ſuch a 
caſe is what a merciful God, who is good and does good, who is 
| abundant in goodneſs, what Jeſus Chriſi who went about doing good, 
will, we may piouſly hope, be more diſpoſed to pardon, tho! in 
truth we are ſeldom in danger of ſuch miſtakes, as may prove the 
occaſion of doing us any ſignal injury. Our error generally lies the 
other way, and we have much greater reaſon to fear that ſelf- 
love will reſtrain us from doing what we ought to do, than that 
the love of out e againſt ſo powerful a motive, vill car- 
ry us to an unreaſonable degree of beneficence towards him. 
Tu ſame rule is to be obſerv'd in reſpect to the common of- 
fices of humanity. An obliging, affable, and facile temper is highly 
agreeable both to the rules, and to the ſpirit of our holy religion ; and 
our chriſtian character will be much better preſery'd and ſupported by 
acts of condeſcenſion and compliance in us, even where we are 
not ſtrictly oblig'd to them, than by an affected reſervedneſi or op- 
poſition to the innocent humours or deſigns of thoſe with whom 
we converſe: Provided ve be careful always to avoid ſuch compli- 
ances as are in the nature of them ſinſul, or may tend by any na- 
tural conſequence to favour corruption: Which yet the better and 
more generous our difpofitions are, we are more e out of a falſe 
ſhame, and too forward a deſire of obliging, to be betray'd into. 
We ſhould therefore take care, more particular care, to guard a- 
gainſt the effects of ſuch a temper, but without deſtroying the prin- 
ciple from which it proceeds, for that cannot be too much culti- 
vated or improv'd. "7; 98 
GIVE to bim that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee, turn not thou away. | 
To contribute towards the ſu 


port or relief of 3 and 
by the loan, or put in ſome bet - 
ter capacity of managing their affairs, or improving their ſortunes, 
is a duty not, as the tormer, in many reſpects, of arbitrary choice, 
but of poſitive obligation; whenever it can be done without proj ; 
dice 
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ET: 
dice to our ſelves, or juſt and reaſonable cauſe of ſuſpecting that 
we ſhall be prejudic'd by it in the event 
Tuts is what the law of doing to others as we would be done 
to our ſelves in their circumſtances, what chriſtian charity, what 
common humanity demands from us, and what we are ſtill more 
oblig'd to, in proportion to our greater abilities, and the advan- 
tages which the party to be reljev'd in either way may probably 
receive there ß. . 1 
How many perſons of ſober converſation, and great induſtry, 
but whom the providence of God has reduc'd to poverty, might 
be -render'd capable of providing for themſelves in a competent, 
perhaps in a plentiful manner, would the rich out of their abun- 
dance ſupply their preſent occaſions, and which they might find 
means of doing in a ſafe manner were they really diſpos d, as th 
ought to be, to conſult the good, to prevent the miſery, of ſuch 
ons. | 1 1 eee, 
Wu ar is there in riches which fo blinds the eyes of men that 
they cannot ſee opportunities which ſo continually occur of exer- 
cifing their charity in ſo beneficial and prudent a manner; or which 
fo corrupts their hearts, that ſeeing they ſee, and do not perceive? 
IT is a judicious reflection of father Queſuel upon this text, that 
er to give and to lend are two duties of charity which Chrif Joins 
« together, and which he ſets upon an equal foot: The loan is 
« ſometimes more beneficial than the abſolute gift ; becauſe it flat- 
<« tets leſs the vanity and natural generoſity of him who lends: It 
<< ſpares more the ſhame of him who is in real want, and gives 
e leſs encouragement to the idleneſs of him who may not be very 
« honeſt. . 1 „ 
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. Cunar. XVI | 
Of loving our Enemies. 


V. 43. Te have heard that it hath been ſaid, thou ſhalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine ene. mo 

V. 44. But I ſay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
ſpnefully uſe you, and perſecute you. 1 

V. 45. That ye may be the children of your Father which is in hea- 
ven; for he maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and 

fendetb rain on the juſt, and on the unjuſt. I 

V. 46. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? 
do not even the Publicans the ſame? _ 3 gh 


V. 47. And if ye ſalute your brethren only, what do yen more than 
others? do not even the Publicans '? 18 <a 
V. 48. Be ye therefore perſed, even as your father which is in hea- 
ven is perfect. „ fy „ 

7 UR Saviour here deſcends to another inſtance, wherein the 
0 Scribes and Phariſees at that time, or other Jews/b doctors 
before them, had corrupted the law: Thou ſbak love thy neighbour 


| was a precept both of natural religion, and of that reveal'd by 


Moſes to the Jews: But thou ſhalt hate thine enemy was a rule ſu- 
per-induc'd, which had no foundation either in reaſon, or any for- 
mer revelation. It is an error therefore in thoſe who ſay, that Chr; 
did not here intend to correct the falſe doctrine ſuper-induc'd by 
the Scribes and Phariſees, but only to recite a permiſhon (or rather 

a command, for it is deliver'd here in the form of one) contain'd 
in the law itſelf: For upon enquiry-we ſhall not find that the Jews 
under the law were commanded, or ſo much as permitted, to hate 
their enemies. They had a poſitive command indeed to extirpate 
certain nations about them, in particular the Canaanites; but this 
is no more an argument that they were therefore oblig'd to hate 
the Canaannes, than it is an argument, that a judge, when he 
condemns a malefactor, ought to conſider him as an object of his 
hatred: 'In a proper ſenſe the caſe is the ſame of a ſoldier, who 
3 the orders of his commander, as a judge does the ſentence 
e law. ; | | 
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Tu Canaunites were the enemies of God, they were become 


very corrupt both in ang 4' and practice: God as the Cn, 


power, whole juſtice they had not only incurr'd, but moſt high 
provok'd by their repeated impieties, might puniſh them after what 
manner, or by what inſtruments, he pleas'd. The Jews were only 


the executioners of his juſt wrath and vengeance, and as they who 


are entruſted with the execution of the law are never ſuppos d to be 
in a paſſion, it is ſo far from being neceſſary to aſſert, the Jets 


were oblig'd for this reaſon to hate their enemies, that it was not 


neceſſary for them, as miniſters of the divine juſtice, to entertain 
the leaſt motions of hatred towards them. chen 2 


THz are * precepts, on the other hand, in the law, which 


directly ſuppoſe the Jeus under an obligation to do good and 
friendly 4 to their neighbours when any proper occaſions of 
doing them ſhould offer themſelves N 

CHRIST therefore does not here correct, but explain the law, 
and reſtore it to its true and original ſignification: Thou ſhalt hove 
thy neighbour, that is, every perſon of every nation under heaven, 


not in that narrow and reſtrain'd ſenſe wherein the Jews underſtood 
the word, as if they were only oblig'd to love thoſe of their own 


civil or religious community: Difference of religion does not can- 

cel the common obligations of humanity, any more than difference 
of country, or any ſubdiviſion of different ſocieties in the ſame 
country. ; | 1557 i ene 


RIAS o xs indeed both of prudence and piety will direct us, 26 
we have oppormaitey to give more ſpecial teſtimonies of our love 


to thoſe who are of the houſhold of faith; to thoſe with whom we 


are united in the ſame political body, or in ſome common and 


e but ſtill we are oblig'd to love all men, and to 


give them all convenient proofs of our benevolence and eſteem, = 


om a common principle of humanity, and for that very reaſon, 
becauſe they are men. $a, ee COOL e. 

Tur ungenerous, or rather inhuman principle of perſecuting 
thoſe with the utmoſt hatred who happen, either on account of 


ſome religious principle, or any controverted points relating to 


civil ſociety, to differ in opinion, has ſo much in it of a Jewiſb 


ſpirit, that it is ſurprizing to find ſo ſcandalous, and ſometimes even 
cruel effects of it, in any chriſtian nation, eſpecially in a nation di- 


ſtinguiſh'd for humanity and good nature F 
WHATEVER offices of love we are oblig'd to ſhew to our ene- 
mies, or by what meaſures ſoever to regulate them, yet we can ne- 
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ver be oblig'd, or even permitted, in a ſtrict ſenſe, to hate our 
enemies; that is, to treat them as perſonal objects of our hatred. 
Origen therefote interprets the words, nor concerning the hatred 
which we may juſtly conceive agaioſt other men, but againſt the 
common enemy of mankind, the devil : But this ſenſe is roo forc'd 
and remote from the ſcope of our Lord, and ſtill more irrecon- 
cileable to the opinion of Origen in particular, as he beljev'd rhe 
devils themſelves ſhould be ſav'd at laſt. Neither will this ſenſe 
agree with what follows by way of oppoſition in the next words, 
but love your enemies; for tho' the ſchoolmen have made it a que- 
ſtion, whether the devil perſonally conſider'd is in a. proper {coſe 
an object of hatred, for the affirmative of which Aguinas deter- 
mines; yet it can be no queſtion, whether we can be acted towards 
that evil ſpirit with any proper motion of love. _— 
BIT Jay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, 
do good 10 them that hate you, pray for them which deſpiteſully uſe 
you, and Aer | 0 Lat cou ee 
_.* TERTULLTIAN ſeems to be of 2 that this precept 
concerning the love of our enemies, beneficence towards them, and 
a ache of ſuppreſſing all motions of revenge for the injuries they 
have done to us, is perfecly a new law, and peculiar to chriſti- 
ans: Chriſt, ſays he, here requires of us a paſſive generoſity, un- 
heard of before; he even prohibits what the law of nature allows, 
a retaliation of injuries. But the judgment of this father, as to 
the point in queſtion, does not appear to be altogether well founded; 
if he mean what is permitted by the Creator, | permiſ/um d Crea- 
tore] not as I have render'd it concerning the law of nature, but 
the poſitive law of God to the Jews, (and then certainly he ought 
to have repreſented him rather under the character of a lawgiver 
than that of a creator) he had ſtill leſs foundation for this opinion: 
For beſides that there is no precept as we have obſerv'd in the 
law which oblig'd the Jews to hate their enemies; but precepts, 
on the other hand, which interpretatively at leaſt condemn'd the 
hatred of them: This is to be added, that before it was lawful for 
them to attack, or make war upon the nations, they were to of- 
fer them conditions of peace; upon their refuſal to execute the 
commiſſion which God given them. If this imported a per- 
miſſion to hate their enemies, when chriſtians levy war upon one 
another the precept of loving their enemies cannot be ſuppos d ne- 
olbells ee e ee e e 
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* Novem patientiam docet Chriſtus; etiam vicem injarie probibens, per miſſum 3 
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Wan“ Tacites therefore obſerves, that the Jews cnrertained 
an holtile enmity againſt all other people: And f7uvenal, that 


they deny'd thoſe common offices of humanity to ſtrangers, of 
ſhewing them the way, or directing them to water where they 0 


might quench their thirſt: On ſuppoſition that the charge here 
exhibited againſt the Jews held generally true, they — 80 
ated not ſo much without their rule, as in plain contradictio 
' +4 9 EY „„ 1 | on 
to it, and to the reaſons of it; As the love of their nejghbour 
imported the love of all mankud, according to the explicatign 
our Saviour gives of it, in the hiſtory of the good Samaritan, 


and was therefore founded in the common obligations of hu- 
manity. * a | 


+ * 
£ 


law of nature, that this precept of our Saviour is new, both in re- 
ſpect to the love of enemies, and the obligation chriſtians are vn; 
N to retaliate the injuries done to them, his argument is | Fl 
inconcluſive. For tho' it is granted that ſeveral heathen moraliſts 
do not coridemn, but rather allow of revenge to enemies, from 
the idea of which they did not ſeparate hatred ; tho Ariftorle in pat: 
ticular gives it a place among moral virtues ; tho' Cicero preſcribes 
it as a rule to himſelf, thar his revenge ſhall be in proportion. to 
the injuries which he uff hers whoerer 

And in, another place he adviſes that men ſhould not oaly op- 
poſe thoſe enemies who had actually done them injury **, but e. 
ven to revenge the very intention of al 


03 405% ORR" 4 ALANIS - 2305. 1033 
Ir Tertullian argues, as I have explain'd him, concerning the 


it. Laſtly, tho the gener 
raQice of mankind may be pleaded againſt this principle, yet . 

— both the authority of other learned men, gag the reaſon oF 

the thing to ſupport the truth of it. f Plwtarch argues that it js 


an act of humanity, to wave the opportunity of revenging our 


ſelves when it fairly offers. ++ Hierocles argues that we ought to | 


love our enemies, and for that reaſon alone, becaule they partake 
of the ſame common nature, *** Seneca uſes variety of argu- 
ments againſt Fenster and obſerves it is ſo far in many caſes from 
being an act of prudence to retaliate the injuries done to us, that 
prudence vill rather direct us to diſſemble them: The reaſon he 


Non monſtrare vias eadem nift ſatrs colin 
7 23 fontem ſolos deducers verpos. ” Sat. xiv, J. 103, 


— o 


+ Duemadmolim d quibu/cunque ſum provecatus, ..., _, Fe denique,, {i guid in- 
pirtetur nobis incommodi, propul/emus, ulciſcamurgus cos 4#i nacere nobis conatt ſunt, 
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dential conſiderations. I have been indeed the more 
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adds is *, that for a man to contend with his equal leaves the iſſue 


of the combat doubtful; to contend with one ho is ſtronger is 
an argyment of an ungoverned rage; with an inferior of an igno- 
ble and mean ſpitit. He proceeds to *** from the + reputation of 
clemency and the popular notions in favour of it, and from the 


advantages which frequently ariſe by engaging thoſe who have 
been our enemies, to become faithful to our intereſts: The reaſon 


of one of his arguments reſolves into that inconteſtable role of 
our Lord, of doing to others as we would be done by. + Let us con- 
ſider when we find ourſelves leſs diſpoſed or moſt difficultly pre- 


| vailed upon to pardon thoſe who have injur'd us, whether when 


we prove injurious to others, we ſhould deſire them too to be in- 
exorable : He ſpeaks of it as a ** glorious action to make reſentment 
the occaſional cauſe or origin of friendſhip, wherein he perfectly 
concurs with the ſentiment of Solomon, that it is the glory of a man 
to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. I do not mention theſe p apes for 
the mere empty pomp of quotation, but becauſe of the ar- 

uments of this moraliſt againſt revenge are founded upon juſt rea- 
— and where they are not, do at leaſt conclude for it upon pru- 


cular 
in my citations upon this head, becauſe it has been made a que- 
ſtion even by ſome chriſtians themſelves, whether the love of our 
enemies is ſtrictly a duty of natural religion, or can clearly be de- 


_ duced from it; eſpecially when it obliges us to to teſtifie our love 
by ſuch ſenſible acts of it towards them, as are here recommend- 


ed by bleſſing them, by doing good to them, by praying for 


them: Here is a natural and jaſt gradation from words or wiſhes 


to perſonal acts of beneficence to our enemies; from thoſe to 


acts of interceſſion in their favour to the ſupreme author and foun- 


tain of all good, l 1 HED 

BTO RI I proceed to a practical comment upon the words or 
the ſeveral parts of this gradation, it may not be improper to ob- 
viate one argument, which has been produced to ſhew, that-the 
love of our enemies is not matter of moral obligation, but only 


of poſitive command to chriſtians. 


Tu is argument is taken from ſcreral imprecations in the P/alms, 
and which are ſaid to be expreſſed in as ſtrong terms as the hatred 


of our enemies could have been exprefled in, ſuppoſing it really 
| lawful, or even matter of religious duty. '- - 850 


To this ſeveral things may be anſwered. 


® Cum pari contendere anceps eft, cum ſuperiore furioſum, cum inferiore ſordidum. 

t gquoque occurrat, quantum commendationis nobis allatura fit clementia fama, 09 
quam multos venia amicos utiles fecerit. + Cogitemus quoties ad ignoſcendum 
difficiles erimus, & expediat omnes nobis inexorabiles . c „ 
 ** Quid eff gloriofius quùm iram amicitid mutare | 
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1. THAT. many of theſe imprecations are to be underſtood as 
ſpoken propherically, concerning what in the event; according 
to the ordinary courſe of providence or God's ſpecial direction, 
would happen, not concerning what the perſons, by whom they 
were deliver'd, wiſhed might happen; and that the Hebrew text 

ought to be underſtood, not of the imperative mood, but the fu- 
ture tenſe of the indicative. t Gln 
2. Wazxs ſuch paſlages in the' P/alms imply a wiſh or defire; 
yet this is not to be conceived as terminating in the puniſhment 
or miſery of men, but in the vindication: of divine juſtice, accord- 
ing to that declaration *, The righteous ſhall rejoice when he ſeeib 
the vengeance. For God himſelf when he puniſhes, does not de- 
light in the puniſhment, but in the love of juſtice and order, 
which requires for the common good and ends of ſociety, that 
he ſhould puniſh; i. fl 

. Ox elſe they may import a deſire of puniſhment, not as an 
evil to the party Duniſhed, but as the means or occaſion, by the 
grace of God, of ſome greater good to them in the way of medi- 
cinal chaſtiſements, or in order to prevent ſome greater e- 
r: Og: :: e | SY, 

4. Tas P/almift whete theſe imprecations are attributed to ho- 
ly. David, may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak not only in his prophetical 
but his royal capacity, by virtue of which he had a right to 
| puniſh the threatened delinquents, and which required for the 
common good, that he ſhould exert this right}: Theſe impreca- 
tions therefore are very reconcileable with the following rules, 
BLE them that curſe you. 10 50 tt 
L owys is naturally an active principle, the loweſt degree of it 
is expreſſed by our words or wiſhes for thoſe whom we love: This 
is an eaſy and natural office, and wherein our enemies will more 
eaſily ſhare, even tho they ſpeak in a language directly oppo- 
ſite, or from a different principle: If they curſe yet let us 
bleſs. 0 b e 
Tu effects of our love towards our enemies will not only diſ- 
cover themſelves in good words or wiſhes, in expreſſions of fa- 
your or civility to them, but in real and ſenſible acts of bene- 
ficence, as we have capacity or occaſion to exerciſe them, which 
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is the ground of that apoſtolical precept * love not in word but in 
_ deed: Not that the Apoſtle ſuppoſes love in theſe two reſpects to 
be of a different kind, for where it is ſincere it always o 
from the ſame principle, but that we ſhould exert it in the nobleſt 
inſtance of the ſame kind. In vain do men imagine that they 
live up to this rule, if they ſatisfhe themſelves with formal ex 
preſſions of love to their enemies, without doing them, hen it 
is in their power, and without any ſenſible detriment to themſelves, 
real ſervices. 8 . ii 1 25 
AND pray for them which deſpnefully uſe you and perſecute 
„ | > 76 
, IT is an act of beneficence whereof we are all capable towards 
our enemies, and from which therefore no one can be excuſed 
to pray to God for them. And in ſuch caſes when his providence 
may moſt effectually contribute to their temporal, or his grace to 
their ſpiritual good; tho they are our enemies, tho they have 
done and continue to do us ill offices, tho' they 1 
ws and perſecute us, yet they are perhaps members of his church; 
or if they are not, they may by means of ſo great and generous 
a virtue be made members of it, and ſo brought to the acknow- 
ledgment of the truth that they may be ſaved. e. 
THAT ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven, 
for he maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and ſend- 
eth rain on the juſl and on the unjutt, lh en, 
A reaſon is here given, with a moſt apt illuſtration, to enforce 
the former duty, from the natural obligation we are under to 
imitate God in all his imitable attributes : The obligation ariſes 
from hence, that ſince the original and moſt perfect Ten is the 
model of perfection to all other intelligent beings, it is natural, 
or rather neceſſary for them to endeavour after the perfection 
proper to them, and they ought to conform themſelves to their 
model. I have ſhewn in another place that we have clear and 


ſolid grounds for the moral and eternal diſtinction of good and e- 


vil: Now all men indifferently ſhare in the happy effects of the 
ſun and the rain; if we limit the effects of our liberality only to 
our friends, we do not follow the example of God's diffuſive good- 
neſs, or the deſign of this natural illuſtration, 

FOR if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye, do 
not even the Publicans the ſame? _ by Ol CEOFD, 
| To love our Benefactors is not an act of charity, but ſelf- love: 
The very Publicans, thoſe who were concern'd in collecting the 
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publick taxes, and ſometimes, under that pretence, took occafion 


* 
** 


to oppreſs the people by unjuſt impoſitions, praQtis'd this virtue; 


if what proceeded from a mere perſonal intereſt might be call'd ſo. 
What reward can we propoſe to our ſelves if we act in relation to 
our benefactors upon no higher or better a principle? 


AND if ye ſalute your brethren only, what do you more than others? 


do not even the Publicans ſl? | 
AcTs of common civility are ſometimes obſervable in very 
wicked men. Impiety and the ordinary rules of decency and reſpect 
in converſation are not altogether inconſiſtent ; it is poſſible even 
for a Publican to ſhew all the external ſigns of good breeding: But 
charity is more ſincere in its principle, and diffuſive in its effects, 
than a complaiſance, which proceeds from ſecular motives, and is 


perhaps wholly made up of appearances: Our Lord by mention- 


ing the Publicans twice ſhews the, great 3 which they lay 
under at that time among the Jews; and if we may believe * P/u- 
tarch, they had not any better reputation among the Greeks. 

BE ye therefore perſect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfett. 5 


75 


THE application of what our Lord had before been preſcribing | 
all moral. 


does not only direct us to follow God, as the pattern o 
virtues, but imports, that there is ſome peculiar perfection in this 
duty of loving our enemies, and that ſo extenſive a goodneſs, if 


there could be ſuppos'd one perfection greater than another in the 


divine nature, ſeems to be ſo in a more peculiar ſenſe. 


— 
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C H A P. XVII. 
The Duty and Regulation of Almſgiving. 


Mat. vi. V. 1. Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, 10 
be ſeen of them: utherwiſe ye have no reward of your Father which 
is in heaven. i : 
V. 2. Therejwe, when thou doeſt thine alms do not ſound a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do, in the ſynagogues, and in the 
 ftreets, that they may have glory of men: Verily, 1 ſay unto you, 
they have their reward. | 


V. 3. But when thou doeſt alms, let not thy left hand know what 

thy right hand doeth: | 

V. 4. That thine alms may be in ſecret : and thy father which ſeeth 
in ſecret, himſelf ſhall reward thee openly. _ 's +; 


AUR Saviour proceeds in this chapter to preſcribe certain rules 
with reſpe& to the external acts of religion, and in parti- 
cular to three of the principal of them, alms, prayer, and f. ing; 
there being — in theſe duties which more particularly gave 
occaſion to the Jews for a vain oſtentation of their piety, and other 
effects of ſpiritual pride: And wherein perhaps ſome chriſtians at 
preſent place more of their religion, as to the merit of it, than in 
the internal and ſpiritual life. | | 
Ix the firſt verſe indeed, as well in the ſecond, alms are ſpe- 
cify'd, and a particular caution given in refpe& to the exerciſe of 
them; but it is more agreeable with St. Chry/ofom®*, according to 
the authority of ſeveral ancient copies (which reading Grotius 
alſo prefers) to underſtand the external acts of any kind whatever, 
done openly, and only with an intention of drawing the eyes of 
men upon them. It is more natural to ſuppoſe, that our Saviour 
having preſcrib'd certain rules in general relating to the exterior of 
religion, ſhould deſcend to apply them to particular inſtances, than 
that he ſhould repeat in the tho former verſes the ſame caution, in 
effect, concerning the ſame duty. . | 
Tux import therefore of the firſt verſe I take to be this, that 
men ought particularly to take care in all the external acts of piety, 
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Who renders what we tranſlate Alas by Amaucovyer, 
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principle, but from a pure intention of ſerving God, and doipg ho- 
nour to him. i 1 Beg $2011) 0 
Max may juſtly intend his own reputation or intereſt in a ſecondary 

view: We are commanded, whatever things are lovely, whateyer | 3 v9 
things are honeſt, or of good report, or praiſe-worthy, to think o 
theſe things. It is expreſlly enjoin'd bythe Apoſtle in another place, 1 
that we ſhould be careful to do things that are honeſt in the „gb. 
of men as well as of God. Many pious and religious ends, without 
regard to our own advantage in any reſpect, may alſo be ſerv'd 
by a good example; that others ſeeing our good works may be 

more effectually excited to glorify our father which is in heaven, 3 
* So long as our good works ultimately terminate in God, and that RY: 
is the true ſecret motive of what we do, we may pioully defign _ 
the edification of our neighbour by them: We ſhall otherwiſe harre 
no reward of our heavenly Father, becauſe we properly perform „ 


him no ſervice; for as the Apoſtle excellently argues, if / yer /f 9 
to pleaſe men, if I make human applauſe, or any 3 85 
tage, by means of the favour of men, my principal end, then am 5 


lx the ſecond verſe our Lord proceeds particularly to apply what 
he ſaid concerning the external acts of religion in general to the 
duty of almſgiving, and directs that we ſhould not ſound a trum- 
pet before our alms, as the hypocrites did, in the ſynagogues, and 
tn the flreets; that they might have glory of men. 
To ſound a trumpet is not here to be taken in a ſtrict or literal 
ſenſe, there being no authentick account that the Jews in our Sa- 
viour's time did actually take this method to render their charity + 
in giving alms more conſpicuous ; but it is to be explain'd as a pro- Y 
verbial {aying, that denotes their uſing any method whatever in - 
order to procure a concourſe of people to be eye-vitneſles of their | __ . = 
_ liberaliry, or their having any viſible intention or deſign to that 
T Tax ſenſe of the word hypocrite comports with this metaphor ; 1 8. 4 
for tho according to the teceiv d ſigniſication in ſcripture it denotes 1 
one who acts contrary to his real ſentiments, yet in the Greet „„ 
it properly ſignifies one who repreſents another perſon, or ſuſtains 
a different character: And as perſons of the Drama were uſually X = 
call'd together by che ſound of a trumpet, theſe two metaphors are WO += 
natutally employ'd- in the ſame place f. The fynagognes and the BE, 


ſtreets being places of che greateſt concourſe, it was natural to 4 
e bis ft in publico, quatenus intentlo maneat in occult, ut & dr bond opere fro 
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thoſe, whoſe principal end was vain- glory, to frequent them, and 
to lay the ſcene of their good actions, as at leaſt they appear'd to 
be, in them. „eee, enn . 
| Gun Lord adds in the clauſe of this caution, verily I ſay unto 
Joa, they have their reward: A reward proper to them, ſuited to 
the nature of their performance, empty, vain, and tranſient; for 
fach is all popular applauſe when not founded on truly virtuous 
and laudable actions, and very often indeed when it. is. For do 
we not ordinarily obſerve that men both of real and ſuppoſititious 
merit do upon very little accidents loſe all the reputation they had 
in common eſteem? Or it might be call'd their reward, as it was 


24 


» 


the only reward they propos d and ſought for, beyond which men 


* 


of ſuch narrow and little minds, but ſuch only can diſſemble, had 
tio: dt Prelpec er re. LI YT 2, HD e's 
5B when thou diſt alms, let not thy left band know what thy 
right hand doth. Fee: vil itt Io noinohifs 3. 
Tus is a repetition in other words, and a proverbial ſay- 
ing, againſt an hypocritical ſhew of charity. We ought to conceal 


1 


our good actions it this kind not only from our friends and neigh- 


bours, and neareſt relations, where reaſons of prudence, of ſupe- 
rior authority, or of the common edification, do not require they 
ſhould be more publick ; but we ſhould even hide them in a ſents 
from our ſelves: We ſhould not reflect upon them with too great 
complacency, we ſhould not conſult any ſiſter motives, however 
ſpecious they may appear, in the diſtribution of our alms. God 
who requireth truth in the inward parts, and perfectly knows our 
ſecret diſpoſitions, eannot be impos d upon; and conſidering how 
deceitful our own hearts are, how difficult it is for us ſometimes 
to diſtinguiſh, when we are doing our duty, or when we are fol- 
lowing our inclination ; when we act from natural temper, when 
from a truly virtuous principle; it highly concerns us to take care 
that we do not ' impoſe upon our ſelves © oo + 
THAT thine alms may be in ſecret: and thy Father which feeth 
in ſecret himſelf ſhall reward thee openly. | 1 
IT is not neceſſary in the nature of the thing that our alms 
ſnould be done in ſecret, but only in oppoſition to a vain motive 
or affectation of doing them in Tablick: It is ſometimes highly 
expedient they ſhould be more publick, to the end the influence 


of our example in them may be more powerful and diffuſive. But 
when theſe reaſons do not ſubſiſt, but a private manner of doing 
them is more eligible, God who ſeeth in ſecret will reward them 

_ openly: And this is a reward worthy indeed of the beſt ſervices we 
can perform in this kind, tho* we were to beſtow, could a juſt oc- 
caſion for it be ſuppos d, all our goods to feed the poor: A re- 
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ward truly ſolid, and which fadeth not away. The divine appro- 
bation indeed, were there no other reward to follow upon a faith- 
ful diſcharge of this duty, would be infinitely ſuperior to all the 
advantages which we can propoſe from the vain applauſe of men; 
but the divine approbation does alſo ſuppoſe a future and eternal 
reward in heaven. AE a bins oh ) n 
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The Duty and Regulation of Prayer. 


V. 5. And when thou prayeſi thou ſhalt not be as the hypocrites are, 
for they love to pray flandmg in the ſynagogues, » and in the cor- 
ers of the ſtreets, that they may be ſeen of men: verily I ſay un- 
. i © of 
V. 6. But thou, when thou pruyeſt, enter into thy cloſet, and when 
thou haſt ſhut thy door, pray 10 thy Father which is in ſecret, 
and thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret ſhall reward thee openly... | e 
V. 7. But when ye pray uſe not vam ee as the heatben dog © 5 7 
for they think that they ſhall be heard for their much ſpeaking,  ' OT 
V. 8. Be not ye therefore hke unto them, for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of before ye ask bim 
V. 9. . After this manner therefore pray ye; Our Father which. art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name : rs 0 
V. 10. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is in 
NE” > CHE in EA oat i W 
V. 11. Give us this day our daily bread. e IRE 
V. 12. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors... _ 
V. 13. And lead us not imo temptation, but delwer us from evil, 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glary, for euer. 


Amen. 


. 
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V. 14. For if ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father 
V. 15. But if: you forgrve not men their treſpaſſes, neither will your 
Father forgive your treſpaſſes. : | \ 7 det Yo 
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N theſe words our Lord preſcribes certain rules concerning that 
great and important duty of prayer. There was no'neceſluy 
why he ſhould in direct terms enjoin this duty, becauſe it was an- 2 
tecedently to any poſitive command of God founded in the * . 
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come this ſecret prayer ot motion of the foul towards God. 
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whatever, vherein the common light and reaſon of mankind has 
in all ages more agreed. 7 01 55 MAAS 1 

Ir is the ſolemn act of worſhipping the ſupreme being, where- 
by we recognize his eternal power and Godhead, w we ac- 
knowledge that he is the Crgator and governor of the world, that 


ve abſolutely in every reſpect depend on him, that we live and 


move, and have our being in him, and that every good, and per- 


ſect gift cometh from him. 


A duty which has ſo great influence in cauſing all the mo- 
tions of the ſoul to tend towards their true centet; which has ſo 


particular a tendengy to humble the pride of man; who above all 


things affects independency, and would be thought to want no- 
thing: A duty, which ſhews him on the other hand, that amidſt 
all he viſible pomp and grandeur, falſly ſo called, wherewith he 
is ſurrounded in this world, he is in truth wretched and miſerable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked; that he knows very little and can 
do nothing ; that he has not ſo much as a power of moving his 
arm but what is given him from above; that this power enables 
him to do thoſe very actions, whereby the author of it is provok- 


ed and diſhonoured: A duty, which is the proper means of pro- 
curing to us thoſe ſpiritual ſupplies, whereby we are capable of diſ- 


charging all other duties: Such a duty there is even reaſon to be- 
lieve has been dictated by the natural law, to men in all ages, with 


a Force, a light, and evidence more than common: S BM 


we conſider, that the moſt profligate ſinners, they who have que- 


ſtioned at other times, what is the Almighty that we ſhould ; 


him, or what profit ſhould we have if we pray umo bim? Yet 


_ when _ and diſtreſs come upon rhem, ' when all humane 


means of relief or ſupport fail, do then naturally cry unto God, 
and endeavour to take ſanctuary in his all-ſufficiency. This may 


diſcover to us, that as God has rene impreſs d thoſe motions 
upon the ſoul, whereby we are, or oup 
4 


t to be continually carry'd 


towards bimfelf; fo prayer is a vi and proper effe& of that 


| impreſſion: An impreſſion ſometimes ſo forcible, that men who 


have before lived with -God, or have had any ſenſible acknowledg- | 


ment of his Godhead, yet under circumſtances of great difficulty 
or danger, do naturally, vithout previouſly conſulting che reaſons = 
of what they do, by prayer and ſupplication, mental or expreſe'd, 


make known their requeſts unto God: 1 do not know, whether the 
moſt obdurare and rdentlefs ſinners, as they appear to be under 
the apprehenſious of preſent death, yet in the laſt efforts of life, 
could we ſee what paſſes within them, are perfectly able to over- 
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= fore the Apoſtle founds all the hopes of our ſucceeding in the prayers 


which we make to God, upon the agreeableneſs of their ſubje& mat- 


ter to the will of God: This is the confidence which we have in him, 
that if we ask any thing according 10 his will be beareth us. This will 
is in great meaſure known to us, and we diſcover from the 
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light of reaſon and revelation what things are lawful of conform- 


able to order, and what are not. But the will of God 9 771 | 


er of 


ſomething more in this place than the general rule and or 


our duty which he has preſcribed ; it ſignifies his will as N | 
y 


con- 


by his wiſdom: For there may be a great many mingy ſimp 
ſidered in themſelves that are lawful, which yet under our preſent 
circumſtances, or in their natural conſequences, might be highly 


inexpedient and injurious to us, and perhaps even prove the ac- 


cidental occaſion. of our ruin. But as God perfectly knows both 


the preſent ſtate of things, and what would follow ſhould our 
prayers take effect, he does of very faithfulneſs deny to grant 


them. To pray therefore according to his will, is to pray that 


what in his infinite wiſdom he ſees beſt, and upon the whole mat- 


ter moſt convenient for us, may be granted: But let not ſuch a man, 

who! prays with any other intention, hint that he ſhall receive an 

Tn object of our prayer muſt be ſomething which, according to 

the ordinary methods of God's providence or grace, is practicable. 
poſe 


To ſup 
29 the ſtated meaſures of his dealing with mankind, 
' is intheſcripture language to tempt him, to deſire from a motive of 
vanity or arrogance, for that is uſually the foundation of ſuch im- 
Vor IL py no ne 
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that God ſhould exert a miraculous power in our fa- 
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ious. requeſts, that God would —_ on our particular behalf, 
by a power, which the reaſons of his government require' he 
ſhould never exert, but to ſerve ſome general ends of his prace and 
rovidence. | | | | „n 
: Tus object of our prayers ought to be principally ſome ſpiri- 
tual good, We ate allow'd to pray for temporal ngs, or for 
deliverances from temporal evils: Such prayers are recommended 
by the example of holy men in ſcriptore; and as the conveniences 
of the preſent life are the natural effects of diligerice and iuduſtry 
in our callings, duties required by God, it is for the ſame reaſorr 
lawful for us to pray to him for thoſe conveniences. What is the 
object of our induſtry is neceſſarily ſo of our deſire, vhich is à fort 
of quieſcent prayer to God, and therefore cerrainly a lawful ob- 
je& of our direct invocation when we dire&ly addreſs ourſelves in 
prayer to him. R Anme 
Bur ſtill as temporal bleſſings, ot the removal of temporal 
evils, may be indifferently the occaſion of pes e e 
us, we ought to pray for them both with leſs ardor, and a more 
entire reſignation to the divine will: But ſpiritual bleſſings, ' thoſe 
which endute to everlaſting life, as they can never be iniconveni- 
ent for us, ſo we can never too ſolicitouſly deſire them. As we 
are particularly inſtructed in the following pate * of this chapter; 
and by the Apoſtle f, who directs us to /cet thoſe things whieh ave 
above, to ſet our affetlions on things above, not on things on the 
darth. Fre Fs CONDO + DON Fing ation ao ae kk. 


Tux qualifications of prayer are no leſs evident from the com- 
mon light of reaſon, with teſpect to the temper and diſpoſitiom of 
mind, wherewith we ought ro pray; and are therefore not here 
expreſily enjoin'd, but ſuppoſed by our Saviour. 
1. Tas firſt is in general an inward and true ſenſe of piety. 
The precepts of ſcripture which require this qualification of prayer, 
40 feverally import the natural reaſon upon which it is fequired : 
four heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 19wards God. 
Not only a general confidence in his favour and the good diſpo- 
fitions of his providence towards us, but im his particular good- 
neſs when we addreſs ourſelves to him by prayer, for {6 it follows 
in the next words; And whatſoever we ant we recerve of bim, be- 
cauſe we keep his commandments, and do thoſe 1himgs 'which are 
pleaſing in bis ſight f. Again we know it is ſpoken as an evident 
and certain principle of natural religion, that God heureub u fi 
ners, but if any man be a worſhipper of Godl, an db bis will, him 
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| | only add that paſſage of St. Peter +; The 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and bis ears. are open nn 
pes prayers: But the face of the Lard is againfi them that do 
21. A ſecond qualification in this reſpect is faith: Not as it im- 
ports a general belief of chriſtianity, or patticulatly in the merits 
Cri, but a pious aſſurance that our prayers ſhall-be heard, pro- 
_ vided we pray in the manner, and for ſuch things as ve ought, and 
that God at the ſame time ſhould really fee them convenient for 
us, or we are in a proper diſpoſition to-receive them For without 
regard to theſe conditions, men when they do not find the 
returns of their prayers, in the bleſſing which. they pray for, may 
be diſturb'd with many ſeruples; as if God did not hear them, their 
hearts were not right with them, of he were nor faithful to his pro- 
miſes. It is neceſſary to prevent illuſion in all theſe reſpects, or 
in any of them, that we d only hope for the ſucceſs of our 
prayers in d to theſe conditions; but they being ſuppogd, we 
may come boldly to the throne of grace, and in full aſſurance of faith; 
or according to the exhortation of St. James, we may ont in fanh 
+ BK or an univerſal benevolence towards all men, 
A wok a defire of being beneficial to them. lt is reaſonable that while 
ve are addreſſing to the goodneſs of God we ſhould approach him 
with a diſpoſition moſt ſuitable to that, from which alone we can 
„ any good effects of our prayers; that we ſhould ſhew a good- 
of temper, and as we have opportunity endeavour to do good: 
That ſo our prayers and our alms may aſcend up together as a me- 
morial before God; and that at the time when we are in the moſt 
ſolemn manner imploring his grace, and meditating how we may 
_ avert his diſpleaſure, we ſhould offer him ſuch a facrifice wherewith 
he has declar'd himſelf welk-pleaſed. | Nes Vs c oy 
4. Hum1LITy. Our dependence, which prayer in the very na- 
ture of it ſuppoſes, is an acknowledgment of our natural, and eſpe- 
cially of our moral deſects. When we come before the Land, and 
bow our ſelves before the moſt high God, this duty is neceſſarihy 
requir'd. - What is any man, the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt per- 
ſect in auy kind, according to that low and comparative ſenſe, 
wherein we attribute els, wiſdom , or perfection to bim, 
when he contemplates abſolute s, wiſdom, aud perfection? 
Bur above all, What is r, wealth, or all other viſible glories 
of the world, to a man, could we ſuppoſe him poſſeſs d of them, 
when he looks up to the high and loſty one, that in babitethi exer- 
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the words, to be underſtood. Fervericy, on an occaſion. of ſo great 
importance to our 3 intereſts, and to every thing indeed 


cularly deſign'd to ſhew the duty and efficacy of, and vhich the 
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nity? How little and contemptible muſt he then appear, - with 
every thing about him, in ſuch a light; how natural will it be for 
him to profeſs, without a figure, I am a worm, and no man? 

HumMiL1Ty indeed is ſo natural a condition of acceptable prayer, 
that a proud man can never be truly devout, if he may ever be 


ſuppos'd to pray at all. If when he appears in the publick worſhi 
2 he does not rather intend ſome homage to be We 


ſelf, or if in private prayer, which one who. imagines he has need 
of e r be ſuppos d very frequent in, he does not rather 
th the Phariſee an oſtentation of his merit to God, than 


intend wi 
with the Publican a humble confeſſion of his unworthineſs. 
5. A fervent zeal. If ve expreſs a greater ardor in the purſuit 
of any thing, proportionably as it is more valuable or we are mort 
intereſted in it; prayer, being a natural and to chtiſtians an iaſti- 
tuted means of conveying the 23 bleſſings to them, oughit to 
be perform d with the moſt ardent expreſſions of zeal. The Apo- 
ſtle in ſaying the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much, not only ſuppoſe an inteuſe devotion in prayer to 
be a duty, but a means to recommend it more effectually to the fa- 
vour of God: This being one way wherein the expreſſion of taking 
heaven by violence is capable, without any forc d conſtruction of 


whereby we can be affected in what relates to this votld, or that 


which is to come; will naturally be attended with petſeverance, 
which our Saviour in the parable of the importunate widow parti- 


Apoſtle connects with prayer, as if it never ought to be ſepatated 
from it, when he adviſes the Epheſians that they ſbould. pray al. 
ways with all prayer and ſupplication in the ſpiru, watching there- 


| 7 $3, 0M HELD CET 
_ Havixe premiſed this concerning the duty and qualifications 
of prayer in general, I proceed to the rules here preſcribed'by-our 
Saviour, which were more eſpecially applicable to the ſtate, os 
proper for the edification of bis hearers at that time. 


Tux firſt rule is a caution againſt hypocriſie. I ben thou pray: 
eft thou ſhalt not be as the 


„„ Prayer being one of thoſe 
external acts of religion, which is attended with: reputation and 
eſteem, has been frequently practiſed by men who have had little 

| x nd by this means to preſerve ſome 
degree of credit in the world, or to avoid certain inconveniences 
which would otherwiſe happen to them in the management of 
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Bor what pretence ſoever men have for diſſembing their real 
ſentiments on other religious accounts, there is a very particular 
reaſon which lies againſt their hypocriſy in prayer, or againſt 
making it an occaſion of covering their ill deſigns in other reſpe&s. 
However we may impoſe on men who cannot diſcover the ſeerer 
motives upon which we act, yet prayer being in the very nature 
ol it an appeal to God, as omiiſcient, as the ſearcher of hearts, 
to vhom all deſires are known, and from whom no ſecrets ate hid; 
to offer up an hypocritical prayer as an act of devotion to him is 
to deny that very omniſcience which can only be the foundation 
of prayer, and to offer him the ſacrifice of fools in the moſt noto- 
rious manner; either as if we have no deſign of being heard in ſuch 
prayers, or if we think we ſhall be heard, as we can only deſign to 
provoke him, at the very time we invocate him, by a preyarica- 
tion which we know he perfectly detects us in. If we propoſe by 
an act of hypocriſy to impoſe only upon men, by giving our ſelves, 
for ſome ſiniſter ends of yanity or intereſt, greater appearances of 
| ſanity, ſuch hypocriſy is ſtill attended with this aggravation, that 
the molt ſolemn act of religion is made ſubſervient to ends moſt 
oppolite to the rules of it, and that we ſeek the praiſe of men more 
than the glory of God, and that by our own tacit confeſſion at 
leaſt, in the very preſence of God. WE bo, 148 
Soy is jealous of his honour, but when men affect to rob him 
of it, by thewing a greater regard to the opinion of men their „ 1 
fellow creatures, than to his favour or approbation, when they love „ "YR 
to ſhew themſelves vith that deſign in places of the moſt publick = 
reſort, in the ſynagogues, and in the corners of the flireets, his jea- 
louſy, and all the proper effects of it, will naturally diſcover them- 
| ſelves, with a force equal to the nature and degree of the diſhonour 
done to him: Such hypocrites have notwithſtanding their reward, 
a falſe and formal ſhew of reſpect for ſome time paid to them, and 
when they come to be detected, as they frequently are, a name of 
infamy and deteſtation. eee e 
Tu more effectually to prevent the very occaſion of ſuch hy- 
pocriſy, our Lord adviſes in the next place retirement for the exer- 
ciſe of our devotions: But thou when thou prayeſt enter into thy cloſet, r. 


He does not here diſallow publick prayer, nor can indeed be ſup- — 4 


pos d to do it for two very evident reaſons. One end of prayer be- 

ing to do honout to God, by acknowledging him to be the cre- 
tot and governor of the world, the more publick this acknow- 
ledgment is, it will be in the ſame degree more honorary to him: 
And for this reaſon, tho God is preſent in all places, yet the place 
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_ perly fily'd 25 7 2 his hoyour dwelleth. Another reaſon 
for publick prayer is founded in the duty of interceſſion, which 
ſuppoſes a greater force and efficacy from the n 
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lick 2 of homage or eſteem, is pto- 
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Our Lord therefore, to mention no other arguments: for . 
lick prayer, nor to purſue theſe in all their proper conſequences, 


does here oppoſe private prayer not to religious aſſemblies in ge- 
neral, but to ſuch; publick occaſious for a hypocritical piety — 


Had bes e en 4 3 ather than pray openly, or; any where 
with an intention that de 


oys the very nature, and all the proper 
ends of prayer; it-is more adviſeable to retire into our cloſets, there 
to maintain a ſecret intercourſe with God, inviſible to all 


excluding the very innocent cares and buſineſs of life, and expect= 5 
ing applauſe from God alone, who perfectly knows the ſtare of our 


ſouls, and will, if he ſees it good for us, reward our private ſer- 


vices openly in Ws life, but certainly the ey . will judge 
the * of me Jeſus Chriſt, a 


_ 


. BUT when *. uſe not vam 3 as the 88 


for they think that they ſhall be heard for their much ſpeaking. 4 + 
Vai repetitions, as the original is here render'd, ſignifies ac- 


cording to the ſenſe of it, tautology; * and is expreſed by a word, 
muß conſiſting of 


deriv'd from one * Battus, who made ym. 5% 
many lines, full of tautologies, which H interprets, emnty, 
to this guts of the 


words ſuch repetitions are not condemn'd as are proper to inflame 
our devotions, to give us a greater ardor, and denote a 
earneſtneſs in them, ſuch as are us'd in forecal devotional parts of 
ſcripture, and on many occaſions in our excellent liturgy; but only. 
ſach a dry, formal, and impertinent apr oy of words which men 
who be; no knowledge or vital ſenſe of the true religion, are 

to run into; and frequent inſtances whereof we may ſind in 


| labours of modern phanaticks of all denominations.” + 


TAT which render d men {till more cul 


of addreſs to God, was, that they thought the Deity would be 
mov'd in conſideration of their making repeate 


render them on 


of prayer, was altogether — when i in 
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and for that reaſon only to hear them. We „„ Chet, 
hemence, and even importunity, in our prayers do contribute to 


ptoper occaſions more eſſectual; 22 , 
that they ſhould produce any effe&t without the 3 
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things ye have need of before ye aol Gb; 1.4K 36305. N 
r repetitions of the 


heathens ſor another reaſon, as if they were a means of N - 
God more particularly, or fully, concerning the ſtate of their cafe; 
or it were neceſſary to facilitate his attention ro them, that th 
ſhould lay the ſeveral parts of ir diſtinRly before him. We d6bet. 
deny, that it is proper for us to acknowledge our fins, of even our 
wants in a diſtinct manner to God; but then this is not as 4 means 
of information to him, vho perfectly knows what we beve weed » 4 
and what we are, bar of humiliation to ourelves, + 
AFTER this manner ubere fore pray 95 „ pug fee; which CY 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Wa may underſtand the form ae wp bas ne up 100 8 
commended by our Saviour; either as deſigned for our uſe or for out 
imitation. As it is a full and perfect prefer of itſelf, comprehend - 
ing the whole ſubje& matter of our petitions to God, "and 40 ft 
was uſed by our Lord himſelf, it may, and ought to de frequently 
n in the ſame words by us; and accotdingly is on' fevers 
in our publick ſervice. But as the attention of 
men. cannot always be kept up to any prayer, without the ſubject 
matter of it be diverſify'd with variety of expreſſions,” as all met} 
berg hoe e vie 6g chieg equally comptehenſive, nor any mai 
pethaps at all times; as there are particular and moving occaſions, 
wherein we ought to make known our requeſts to God after-a more 
particular and diſtin manner; it is requiſite that for the common 
edification, other more large and ſpecial forms of devotion ſhould 
be made uſe of both in the church and by private perſons, 'where- 
in, we ought to keep as near as poſſible 2 this pattern, always 
giving preference to it, by repeating it mote frequently, and by 
70 conſidering; is, on as in js the oy fo of man, bur as it in in pub % 
0 Fauler which an in bund ; hallowed be 2 i name. 
Io encourage our addreſſes to him, God here repreſeties him? - 
ſelf under the notion of a father; a name which imports love; 
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s unto our clit, Bow nut: 


more ſhall: our heavenly Father" give his Holy Spiri, and wich bim 
every thing elſe, n nbem that ant him? Father in heaven, in 


the . of his glory, where all power in heaven ind earth ig 
originally ſeated, and from whence only it can be derived. How /' ! 


tenderneſs, and a ſenſibility which ſcarce any language bas found 
per word to enpteſs. If we being evil know, "a ſttong 
. motion, 10 give good, : 


ought ve by all proper acts of adoration to bleſs, to'magiiifie, aud 
ſanctiſie che name of out heavenly Father, and to Ebotribute 
e | | what F 
| . 
* 4 1 5 4 2 _ : 


divine interpolition, morning and evening. We may, and 


life; for the grace, for the word of God, for all his divine 2 


u bich they are under to us: He who re 


ideed we may piouſſy hope for the common, and even 
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what we can to the ſanctification of others, by compelling them 
to come in, ſo far as compulſion is conſiſtent with a rational 
means of perſuaſion, that his houſe may be full? 
FH Kingdom come: Thy will be done in earth at it is in 


HEAvkEx is the throne of God; there liveth the great King, 


Is, - 


as to the more immediate manifeſtation and effects of his power 
and glory: But the empire of God is univerſal, his kingdom 


ruleth over all. We are to pray. that it may be eſtabliſhed in ſuch a 
werful manoer, as to render all his ſubjects, eſpecially:themem- 
Foo of Chriſt 5 church, entirely as obedient to him and to his will 
in all things, as that of the holy angels, .who excel in ſtrengib, 
who do bis will, and fullfil all his cummandments; © oe 
GIVE. us this day our daily bread. oli: tn A 
_ We mult, offer our prayers to God with the ardor, with the 
humility, with the ſincerity of one who prays to us for relief in 
want of the neceſſaries of life: And as we have a daily and con- 
ſtant dependence on him, as we continually live and move and 


have our being in him; our propor cor his ſupport ſhould bear leaſt 


continually repeated; but eſpecially at the critical ſeaſons for his 


indeed to pray for the bread that periſheth, but the principal ob- 
ject of our prayer ſhould be the bread that endureth to everlaſting 


tutions, particularly for the ſacramental bread in the ſupper of our 


Lor d. | * 


AN D fo V give % o debis, as we forgive OHV debtors. noni 
CHRIST in this prayer would not omit to recommend the 
reat law of charity, ſo particularly exemplify'd by him, and which 

* had made the proper diſtinction of his true and genuine diſci- 


ples. In all our addreſſes to the Father of mercies, and the God 
of all conſolation, let us be careful to preſent ourſelves before him 


in this diſpoſition, as on all other accounts, fo eſpecially by a rea- 
dineſs to 4th thoſe who have either injured us, or are not in 
this prayer, while he 
entertains any malicious or revengeful thought in his heart, prays 
to God in terms wholly unintelligible. i ris aha os 
AND lead us not into temptation, | wh ore ag adn 
is our duty, in certain caſes, to think it matter of joy when 
we fall into temptation; but that is When we have aſſurances of 


the goodneſs and the juſtice of our cauſe, and particularly when 


we are thought worthy to ſuffer for the name of Chriſt. There 
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watd, any diſtant reſemblances of this attribute in his creature. | 
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ial. protection of God's grace; dat we 'ought TEM to him 
; 0 r 
2 he would never ſuffer us to tempt Aa ig & our of a 
vain preſumption of our on ſtręngth do conflict wich u 
difficulties, and where we base juſt or lawful call: God rompr- 
eth no. man with Al, nor can do; hi leading us into rempration 
muſt therefore be plain d by his ſafferivg | us to be led into it. 
BUT, deliver us from evil: For <a rs 5 the” kingdom, . end 1 


power aud the glory, fot ever. FO WERE. IN 
As the number of our enemies is great; the temptations to 


„ 


neceſſity of out having recourſe to ſome other aid; ard to whom 

ſhould we flee for ſuccour but to the 3 of that race, Which | 
is 3 ſufficient for us? who. will never ſuffer us to lem ted a- 3 
bove what we are able, but will alſo win the temptation make a ß 
to eſcape : * he be for us who can be againſt us? He whoſe kingdom 3 : 


| over all 5 whoſe power. 15 refs N , whoſe gory is Inf "2 a 3 


Rify ye Nen mel thei reſpaſſe our beavenly Father wilt 
ole fps you, + Sb ee e 
Ou Saviour here repeats a condition of rayer, recommend. 
ed in chat excellent form preſctibed for the uſe and imitation of hi; 
Wench robably on occaſion of the difficulty ſuppoſediini it, wi 
; promiſe of the divine forgiveneſs,” There is ſomething + * 
in it agreeable to that beloved attribute of God, goodneſs,” a5 
diſplayed in his patience and forbearance towards ſinners, and a- 78 
bope all, in the ſurprizing method of teconelling ſinners to him- 
ſelf by che mediation of his Son, that he is pleaſed to ſee and re 
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© BUT if ye forgive not men their reſpaſſes, weiber will Jour! 1. 
ther forgive: your treſpaſſes. Y 
Tux forgiveneſs o others is here made 2 neceſſity and abſo= 


late condition in prayer of our being forgiven; but it is alſo in 
the nature of it a proper 3 towards rendering our prayers - 
for pardon of fin accept 
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le to God. He who denies to pardorr 
the offences againſt hind. when he implores the pardonitig grace 
of (nd, is condemn'd, as ating cogtraty to that yery priu- 
efs wherein he ſeeks for refuge, when he-flies in EY 
Fit to God, and for which at the ſame time he is admi- 
lency 3 and perfe&ion of the divine nature, to the 
model whereof bk abe, and is ſenſible that he ovghr, to conform | 1 75 
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V. 16. Myreover, when ye faſt, be not as the bypocrites, of a fad 
countenance; for they 1 their faces, that they may ap- 
pear unto men 10 faſt: Vetily, I ſay unto you, they have their 
4 | 3 1 l ein 21 


| when thou faftef?, anoint thine head, and waſh 4 


V. np. But thou, 14 wa 
E 
2 18. That thou appear not unto men 7 faſt; but unto thy faber | 
+ Which is in ſecret, and thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret ſhall tes 
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the motions of his body were beer obſequious to f 
mind, faſting, which is naw appc vo as. a means to prevent 
cotrec che irregular motions of the body, yould then haye haaa 
no place in the order of human 7 Neither, if we conlider 
it aß a means of teſtifying our humiliation for ſin, could there jave „ 
been any rgaſon or foundation for it in a ſtate of ſinleſs obedience, . e 
Ex when it is commaaded in generabby Shore yet if ver: - . 62 
tain particular caſes happen upon which the commend ing aca ond, fon, IN 
could he have foreſeen t — would have diſpens d, there the 601 „„ 
| — for the very general reaſon upon which it was givers cea es (ou - 2 
Fr e: le . in ſuch particular caſes contrary to the igen. 
aaa d the church, and the nature of the truſt e in . e 
— — is ſor edification, but not deſtruction.. e a 
AND therefore. Cajejaj upon the fore- cired 2775 of the eren ee 9 1 
man determines that the church in comm 2 8 „ 
abſolve a man from ſuch duties, to which — is under an of Pig A 
or ſuperiof obligation; ſo that in neglect of them he. thall 95 „„ 
ſum d to faſt; Tho do not think the firſt inſtance 1 1 'B yes p 
 toſoppore his opinion to be any of the malt Proper c 3 
Bur our Savious indeed is not here 5 the rules 1. I 21 ä 
sens faſts appointed by authority, whereof we pg — frequent i P 
ſtances in ſcripture; but he has regard to ſuch . falls or \- 3 os. 
_ as of humiliation which men are under no 7 abl; on from PCC 
any ſuperior to obſerve; or elſe to ſuch faſts, which chg Sane. 
ral e by authority, yet men affect in obſerving. them : 3 
certain rigors and auſterities beyond what ee and WW 
ably be interpreted to deſigu; and Were 55 aps t hey do-pap > | (> 1 
only-'make greater oſtentation of their zeal, but enen pretend .to 8 
r Ne more than in ſtrickneſ they are SY {35 2+; 2,04, 
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| Ir is faid then, that in the holy ſcriptures we are to diſtinpui 
3 between ſuch rules as ate only matter of counſel; and ſuch us are 
* | in the nature of them of direct and indiſpenſable obligation That 
as to the former, we are more at Hberty to act, to act with more 
or leſs zeal, or wholly to ſuſpend action; but that if we do a&; 
we offer a free · will- offering to God, 'which in proportion to the 
degree of out zeal will be the mote acceptable and well-pleaſiug 
FT. | Tais doctrine being wholly founded upon the diſtinQiog- of 
| ciounſels, and ſtrj' commands in the holy ſcriptures, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity appear groundleſs, if I ſhall ſhew that there are really no 
good grounds either in ſcripture” or reaſon for the diſtiaction 
Tus ſcriptures erty require that we ſhould love God with 
all our hearts, and all our minds, and all our ſtrength, that we 
would be imitators of him, that we ſhould perſecd holineſs in the 
fear of him, that we ſhould do all to his glory: Are ve capable 
of performing a good action in any kind, or in any degree, which - 
is not briefly comprehended in one, or rather in every one of theſt 
fayings? It is impoſſible to imagine how we can exceed in the ap- 
plication of theſe rules, or how we can be under any cireumſtab- 
ces of action, where we are not oblig'd to apply them; there lies 
a much greater difficulty, God knows, in conceiving how we ſhould 
be able on all occaſions to act in ſtrict conformity to them '® 
Ax p there is nothing in theſe rules but what the natural light 
of our own minds obliges our aſſent to. What can be more rea- 
ſonable than that we ſhould love the moſt lovely and beneſicent 
of beings with the greateſt ardor, the greateſt deſire of preaſing 
| and of uniting our ſelves to him; and that we ſhould therefore ens 
A deavour to reſemble him in all his imitable attributes, and aſpire 
: as much as poſſible after our own perfection? EX 
As theſe rules are conformable to the dictates of right re; 
| ſo they are of excellent uſe to direct us in many difficult cafes, as 
1 ALLE to what we ought to do, and how to do it after the beſt manner. 
Wks: Had God in his reveal'd will deſcended to ſtare the whole duty» of 
mati in all the parts of it, and in regard to all che particular etbet- 
gencies of human life, or to all the caſes, of conſcience which might 


. 241̃1D Any time happen; this would have fyell'd the body of his laws 

-  _ -,- _ to ſuch a bulk, that no man would have had either time of ſtrenpeh 

OO ID gf mind thoroughly to Tres them: It may be queſtion'd whether 
. Viuithout a figure the whole world could then have contain d the 
133 books which ſhould be written. It was therefore highly agreeable 

EEE to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that having preſcrib'd us ſome 

vp the moſt general rules of duty in our ſeveral relations and ca- 
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Ws I 1 | 
pacities, in caſes of common occurrence, that he ſhould lay down 
theſe comprehenſive rules to ſhew us in caſes of greater difficulry: 3233 
what way we-ought to take: Rules, which if the moſt ignoranere- 
ſolve faithfully to put ſue the order of, they cannot eafily miſtake . _ I. 
in applying them. For here men have nothing to do but ſeriouſly 5 „ 

to put the queſtion to their own hearts, hat, with reſpett to the — 2 OO 
honour of God, to the duties of loring, imirating him, and ren- 
dering themſelves perfect as he is perfect, is moſt fir and reaſbn- 
able to be done; or if upon ſuch enquiry a man ſhould happen to 
err in the ſimplicity of bis heart, his error is ſuch as à good and 


merciful God vill more eaſily pardon to hin 
I do got ſpeak this nn io a culpable neglect of choſe 

means towards better information, which may be had either from 
calgiſtical writers, or from thoſe. to whom, the direction of their 4 
conſciences is more immediately committed; but only to ſhew how 3 
happily the goodneſs of God has provided certain general rules Gf * Ra 
their conduct to all men, in ſuch caſes, where either they have leſs 
2 of recourſe to ſuch means, or are leſs capable of em- 
loying b JJC 
Bu r ſhould it be granted, that in particular inſtances of their „ 
duty, or in ſome particular method of performing it, men might 2 bod 
poſlibly ſupererogate, there is ſtill no foundation for boaſtin n | 3 
pretence of merit: No perſon by exceeding the meaſures of duty + "= 
in one reſpect, can\atone for a failure in another; or by that ©,  \ > 3. _ 
means reconcile himſelf to an offended God. No, it coſt more to 
redeem his foul, ſo that he mult let that way of commutation alone 

for ever: Except it ſhould be ſaid, which is not ſo much as pre- 
tended, that God has in his reveal'd will expreſſly declar'd, that | _ 
he will accept of ſuch a commutation, But even this being __ 580 
os'd. inthe nature of an equivalent, there is ſtill no room for a 3 | 3 

—— of merit on his own ſcore, either in reaſon or ſeripture; "14 
much leſs can he, by any means redeem his brother, or give ro CG 
1 1 nj 6 10h 
Wu Ar has been ſaid may ſerve for a ſhort comment on the fours . . 7 

teenth article of our church, wherein it is declar'd, Voluma- r I 
mu over and above _ AY which e works Tn. 4+ 
' of ſupererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy and'mmpiety; > = 
for 12 men do declare, that they do not only render e 88 1 

as much as they are bound to do, but that they do more for his ſule ws 
| than of bhounden duty is requir d: M bereas Chriſt ſaith plainly, when : 4 
pos have done all that are commanded to you, ſay, we are unprofita= | = 
| - — ———————_p_—— 
LO Paul. xlix. 7. 0 
vol. IL. e | Excts 8858 | 
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Excxs885 in mortification and faſting having afforded ſome 
pretence, among other external acts of piety, for theſe two errors; 
I thought there was here a proper occaſion of obviating them; 
and ſhall now return to the direct import of theſe words of our 
Lord, When ye faſt be not as the hypoernes of a ſad coumenance, 
for they disfigure their face. 73 23 TOULBE 310 2h: Wo 
1 have already obſerv'd that theſe words are to be underſtood 
either concerning voluntary faſts, or ſuch excefles in any faſt ap- 
pointed by a competent authority, which were not in the inten- 
tion of it: For as to proper teſtimonies of our humiliation in ob- 
ſerving any publick faſts, they are not only lawſul, le to 
the ancient practice both of the Jciſh and chriſtian ch, but 
do very well anſwer the end and defign of faſting in general: 
And it were to be wiſh'd, that in order to awaken ſinners inte a 
. ' more awful ſenſe of their danger in provoking "the vengeance of 
| almighty God, that the godly diſcipline, according to which the 
ancient faſts were regulated and obſerv'd, «might be reſtord; and 
- eſpecially, that in the ſolemn ſeaſon of Lem, inſtead of ſackcloth 
and aſhes, we might not ſometimes ſee in our publick places of 
22 all the pomp and gaiety of dreſs which art or luxury can 
| F A | $77 A ec 8 0:2 
Bor in voluntary acts of faſting, or other mortifications, ſecreey 
and retirement are preferable, and even in fuch as are publick, (to 
prevent, what we are fo generally ſo much addicted to, vaniry 
and oſtentation) it is better to conduct ourſelves according to 
the common and preſcrib'd rules, than to attempt ſuch heights of 
zeal, whereby we would inſinuate either that fach rules are in them- 
/ $7 Elves deficient, or with reſpect to our particular graces and im- 
- Bur the greateſt error of ſuch exceſſive zeal is, that it is cal- 
culated to gain the vain and — applauſe of men; that at the 
very inſtant we ſs to humble our ſelves before God, we are 
ſacrificing to our pride, and while we appear to implore his par- 
_ doning grace and mercy in form of, penirents for our paſt ſins, are 
actually encreaſing the number of them by no lefs a ſin than that 
of idolatry, by turning ourſelves from God towards the creatures, 
towards ſinners, and making them the real and ultimate object of 
all our pretended devorion, . 
Fon by being of a fad countenance, and disfiguring the face, 
mY x is not intended the common effects of faſting in a mortify'd look, 
A CONE or any other ſedate manner, but fach auſtere or diſmal - 


- 


ces as are the effects of ſome artificial practice; with a 
drawing the eyes of men more upon us. oe rr 
n 1 
8 
£ 


Beer IV. Szxxox an fir Mun. | 441 
B thou, when thod faſteſt, anoint thine head, and waſh thy 


face. 8 We 
To avoid all ſaſpicion of hy 


ve ſhould, in our voluntary and more private faſts, preſerve an 


0 


which men uſually diſcover d on occaſion” of their meeting toge- 
ther at any publick entertainment, and among whom it was the 


» 


cuſtom to anoifr the head "and wafh che face. For thefe words 


are not to be taken ſtrictly, or is the literal ſenſe, but only by 


| way of alluſion and moral uſe; ointment denoting inward joy and 


waſhing purity of mind; as St. Angyftin'* explains the words. 
HA hou appear-aot unto men to faſl, but unto thy Father, 
which is in ſecret, and thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall reward 
7. 1 | Rf « * 5 f ö 8 Fw 4 Con. ies I a © TY 


Tu x little effect which theſe ſeveral admonitions have: had a- 


gainſt vain· glory, diſcover the neceſſity which there was of repeat · 


ing them. Human applanſe is till the idol to which men facri 


fice, ſor which they wotld appear 
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new pertinere : Ungere ergd caput ad letitiam pertinet z clavare autem faciem, al mundi- 
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V. 19. 1 net up for your ſelves Buser * aa. 55 
moth and ruff * Ae and where #hreves break” 5 49% 5 


and fleal, - at w; 
4 Pk V. 20. But lay up ur ſelves treaſures. in 1 Sar nei- 
. 5 t tzßber moth nor 5 fry h ads whe and where _—_ 2 not. break 
1 2 ttßhrougb mor ſleal. 
33 1 V. 21. For where your treaſure is, ' hots al you 2 "A 4% 


V. 22. The light of the in is the eye; if therefor thine he be 
 - » fongle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light, - -- 
V. 23. ri ove int be vol, 4% whole body ſhall be full of der- 

- neſs : If therefore the eu that rs in thee be og” * gan, 
ö - *. * . | 1 


2 is not bend 8 755 Been of God, 
that we aur Fc the exterior duties of religion after a regular 
manner, without hypocriſy- and oſtentation, or as the Apoſtle * 
3 directs us in particular to exerciſe our charity out of d pure heart 
Py. and fanh end. But if we would acquit ourſelves as we ought 
in the diſcharge of our duty, we muſt have the great end of 
religion continually in view, and purſnc it by the woll 15 and 
effectual means. 
Tu is end is here repreſented by the natural and eisen s me- 
taphor of a treaſure, that which men deſire and endeavour to pro- 
cure, and lay up for themſelves as. the great object of their lore | 
ARIES and cauſe of their happineſs. = 
A - AND we are directed in che ſearch and acquiſition of this trea- 
E ſure; Firſt, by way of removing falſe notions concerning it; and 
ſecondly, by ſhewing us what it is, and wherein it rely conſiſts. 
OP" i * up for your ſelves treaſures upon earth. 
GR Tais caution is not defign'd to ptohibit all moderate care, in 
Na order to our acquiring the ſenfible advantages of this world, or 
the ee of a fortune e acquit d, or r deſcended to 
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us by inheritance, but only to ſhew us that our treaſure, as it de- 
notes the ſupreme and true good of man, does not conſiſt in theſe 
things, and is not therefore to be purſued under. that notion, or 
as the great end, wherein our deſires and happineſs are to termi- 
nate. W ee e | Li e and 
Tus is one of thoſe cautions therefore, which is not to be 
underſtood abſolutely, but by way of compariſon. When there 
is a competition between ty objects of our deſire, and we are 
doubtful which of them we ſhould prefer: According to this re- 
ſtriction we are to underſtand that patallel exhortation of our Lord, 


- 


Labour not for 'the meat which periſheth, but for that which endu- | 


LO and induſtry, in 3 of the comforts and conveni- 
ences of this life, are ſo far from being culpable, that they are 
matter of ſtrict and indiſ le duty: The parables of the pro- 
digal ſon, and the idle, improvident ſervant were deſigu d for our 
inſtruction, as well in our — as in our ſpiritual vocation. The 
bleſſings of life indeed are the natural rewards of prudence and 
ſedulicy : Under the Jewiſb exconomy they were the providential 
rewards of it, in virtue of an expreſs ſtipulation on God's part. 
And tho the grounds of that ſtipulation do not now ſubſiſt under 
a covenant iſhed upon better promiſes, yet as God does not 
interpoſe- by — 2 power to prevent the ordinary and 
natural effects of human induſtry, as it is the ordinary means of ac- 
quiring the advantages of this life, as thoſe. advantages ſerve, when: 
N Juy employ'd, to many good and excellent ends both of piety 
and civil life; there are ſtill ſufficient grounds, not only to ſhew . 
the lawfulneſs of induſtry upon a view of improving. our fortune 
in this world, and to recommend it upon teaſons of prudence, but 
even to enforce it as matter of ſtrict duty. vx. 
Au therefore tho we ought: as much as: poſſible to divert the 
thoughts of men from an immoderate care and ſolicitude about the 
things of this life; yet great caution ſhould. be uſed that we do not 
at the ſame time run into the other extreme of vilifying,the ad- 
vantages of this world, as mere empty trifles, that have nothing 
to recommend them to the choice of wiſe or good men. 
S0 of the philoſophers it is true, in-ſpeaking of riches, gave 
themſelves an air of contempt; as if they looked upon the poſſeſ- 
ſion of them to be an argument at once of an ject and cor- 
rupt mind. But the ſentiments of theſe. men were not founded in 
reaſon but vanity; they quarrelled with, riches upon ſeveral ac- 
counte, wherein neither prudence nor piety had any ſhare, ſome- 
times to be reveng'd on fortune, becauſo ſhe had not been more 
liberal of her favours to them, at other times from a conſci- 
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ouſaeſs of their having no other prerence to a diſtinction in the 
world, that they might at leaſt diſtinguiſh themſelves by a ſingu- 
lar, however fantaſtical behaviour, el a (ct of new and unheard 
of notions, contrary to the prineiples generally, "tho? very juſtly 
received; into which latter motive I have before reſolv'd the ori- 
ginal of free-rhinking, as that word is abuſively apply'd to fig- 
niſie an arbitrary liberty of taking up any opinion, without enqui- 
ring previouſly whether it be true or falſe. 
Ax or HE motive upon which the E 
was to ſhew, that they were above the world, and without the 
reach of any external object or impreſſion; and that they ap- 
proach'd nearer to the Ie and independent ſtate of e. 
lt was in the motion of this vanity that Diogenes cry d out; I am 
as the gods that want nothing; that he flighted the viſit and refu- 
ſed the preſent made to him by Alexander the Great, and an- 
ſwered him with roughneſs and diſdaain. 


- do not know whether ſome chriſtian divines have not * 1 


that they ſhould not mind earth] 
ward, as thoſe who look for a b. trey, and ſhould live in 
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Two arguments in particular are here urg'd by our Saviour why 
ve ought to moderate our love of things temporal. The firſt is taken 
from the mix d and imperfect ſtate of them, repteſented by theſe 
words, where mouth and ruſt do corrupt; the ſecond, from the pre- 
carious and uncertain tenure of them, expreſsd in theſe. words, 


pulat expreſſions our Lord deſigus to ſnew how unſatisfactory the 
things of this world are in the poſſeſſion, and how uncertain as to 
their» continuance in every reſpe&, © Ad: 40 3 alot 


advantages of life, ſeated in a magnificent palace, with all the 


treaſure procure, mating himſelf, with * Solomon,” gardens aud or- 
chards,  plannmg trees in them, with all linde of fruits, making pools 
of water to water them, with the wood that bringeth forth trees; 
we are apt to think ſach'a perſon a happy man, and do not per- 


condition. And indeed, if he be a perſon of ptudence, and ſtrict 


to contribute towards the happineſs of human liſe: In chis vale of 
miſery he may uſe them for a well, which may afford ſome preſent 
refreſhment; yet ſtill with reſpect to the ſupreme happineſs, which 
the ſoul ſo impatiently and ineincibly this 

a barten and dry land, where no water is, no water in proporti- 


be be under the power of any violent paſſion, which yet remains 


able action perpetually reproaching him, as if ſome dead weight 


pleaſure he takes in theſe things is ſtill leſs ſenſible and affecting, 
and we have leſs reaſon either to envy his condition, or to repine 
at our own, how unequal ſoever it firſt appear d upon the compa- 
eie ok 36 Tao WEW & Shanti x ona 
Tus advantages of this life are not only allay'd with many 
ter ingredients, both natural and accidental, but they are alſo of 
uncertain duration, No man can be ſecure that in the courſe of 
providence, and amidſt the viciſſitude of human affairs, he ſhall 


: 


pen, it is impoſhble for him to know who ſhall come, for any 
determinate time, after him, or for whom he has labour d and 
ſhew'd himſelf wiſe under the ſun. Could all theſe accidents be fore 
ſcen and prevented, the world itſelf is but as of yeſterday, and com- 


———U—ä — | | 2 OT eee — 
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where thieves kreak through and ſteal. For by theſe general and po- 


Wurm we'fce a man poſſeſs'd of all the viſible grandeur and 


pomp about it that art or luxury could contrive, or an immepſe 


haps without ſome difficulty ſuppreſs all emotions of envy at his 


virtue, theſo ſenſible advantages may naturally enough be ſupposd 
after, he is but as in 
on to the force or deſire of his thitſt: But if he be an ill man, if 


to be gratiſyd, or have the conſcience! of any baſe or diſhonour- 
were hanging upon him, which he is never able to ſhake off; che 


bit- 


not live to ſee himſelf depriv d of them; or if this ſnould not hap- 


452 


| juſt and uniform manner, andit gives theeye a greater pleaſure than 


, 


- 
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par'd with eternity, has not a day, a moment, to ſubſiſt; but whe- 
ther it may ſubſiſt for a longer or a ſhorter time, we know that it 
aſſeth away, that its diſſolution draweth nigh, and that all the vi- 
9 of art and luxury ſhall be difloly'd with it; and 
then whoſe ſhall thoſe things be which ſuch a man hath provided. 
Lr us then center all our thoughts, our defires, and views, in 
the true and ſupreme good; let us lay up for ourſelyes treaſures in 
heaven, where neither moth. nor ruſt ; doth corrupt, where our 
happineſs is perfect, without allay or mixture, where thieves. do not 
break through and ſleal, where there is no poſſibility that we ſhould 
at any time hereafter either looſe them, or be diſturb'd in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. e blo ee eee e e gaion 
FOR where your treaſure i there will your heart he alſo. 
Tus predominant paſſion or deſire of man is always inſeparable 
from its objects. He may not indeed by reaſon of ſome accidental 
impediments have ſuch object always in view, he vill be unavoid- 
ably now and then call'd off from it to conſult! the gratifica- 
tion of other neceſſary appetites ; but ftill it will naturally on all 


N 
n — 


occaſions recur to his thoughts, the reigning and habitual diſpo- 
ſition of his ſoul will always ſtand, and pteſerve a ſecret pap. col 


towards it: He will be particularly careful, tho he has not directly 
at the time ſuch an intention, to do nothing that may obſtruct or 
ſenſibly retard him in his way to iim. 
THE lyhbt of the body is the eye; if therefore thine. eye le ſingle 
Tus words are added by way of illuſtration. to the former, 


from a compariſon of the ſenſible to the intellectual eye of man, 


as it directs his motions towards 2 object. When the 
fight of any thing is intenſe, full, and clear, it diſcovers ſuch a 
thing in a more ſimple and entire view; all the motions of the 
body towards it, and of every member, are regulated after a more 


when it has only a tranſient, imperfect, and deſultory view of ſe- 
wh A 1 8 


| veral objects at Qhas. vin : 


Tuvs it is with the eye and motions of the ſoul when they: 
direct and carry us towards God, and towards him only, when; we: 
unite our ſelves to him, and when ve place our true happineſs in 
him, excluſive of all other beingi. Nothing is more pure and ſingle 
than the intention of pleaſimg God, and rendering 


he is the ſole unmix d object of that de 
ceptable to him, becauſe he ia the ſole unmix d obje dee 
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fire wherewith we are continually poſſeſs d towards happineſs, and 
who alone can perfectly ſatisfy it. la”. | ' te 
2 BUT if thine eye be ? #by whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs; 0 
FF therefore the light that is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that | 
darkneſs / 1 of | Re” 
Ir in contemplating the divine perfe&ions we do not diſcover 5 EY 


them in a true light, or if ye have any. particular end in making | 1 3 
wrong judgments concerning the divine nature and attributes ;"elpt- hs "I 
_ cially the moral perfectiohs of God, which are the true foundati- JJ 
ons of all our reaſoning upon moral ſubjects, then that very light 1 
which ſhould inform and direct us, will prove the occaſion & miſ- 
leading us into ſo much the more groſs and fatal errors; the greater 
the falſe appearances are of the light which we Kun, of ror 
we ſhall follow it, and with leſs apprehenſion of danger: _ 
On if we apply the words not to the light of the underſtand- 
ing, but to the motions of the will: When our deſire of the ſu- 
preme good is mix d and divided, when we would ſeek for our hap- 


pineſs in tranſient and momentary goods, or reconcile the hope 1 5 1 
of enjoying God with the ſinſul enjoy ments of this life; when this = 


worl 2 any viſible object in it has a ſhare in our affections, which 

comes in the leaſt competition with our love to God; when our 
hearts, I ſay, have ſuch different motions towards different objects, 
the ſimplicity wherewith we ſhould purſue, and, ſo far as we are 

able, unite our ſelves to the true God, is deſtroy d; the purity of 


our intention corrupted, and our ſacrifice, however materially good, 1 
render d, for want of theſe qualifications, an abommation to G... 5 
| 
\ 
cv 
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The © Regulation of our Love rowards th the ˖ was 
pf this World. | 


V. 14. No man can ſerve two maſſers; for euber be will baue the 
one, and love the other, or elſe he will hold tothe one, and deſpiſe 
the other; Te cannot ſerve God and Mammon. 1 
V. 25. Therefore I ſay unto you, take nd vhought far your bife, 1 4 5 
e ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drmk; nor yet for your body, what 
ye ſhall * om: Is not the liſe more than meat, and the body tha 
raimem 
3 Behold the fowl of the air; for they ſow ox, uber do they 
reap, nor gather imo barns, yet your eee feedeth them: 
Are ye not much better than they? 


V. * 115 of yl raking bought - can add n. cubit unto bis 
ſtature 


v. 18. Aud why tale ye bought for rayment?. Conſider the Lies 
„be field how they Lays they tai not, neither 27 5 
V. 29. And yet I ſay whto you, that even Solomon in his glory 
was not aruyd like one of theſe. | 
V. 30. Wherefore if God fo clbath the grafs of the ol. which 10 
day is, and to morrow is caſt into the oven, Hall be ot much 
more cloath you, O ye of little faith? 


V. 31. Therefore take no thought, ſaying, what ſhall we eat? or 
what ſhall we drmk? or wherewinhal ſhall we be clathed? © 

V. 32. (For after all theſe things to the Gentiles ſeek) for your hea- 
I Father knoweth*thilt ye hunt need of «ill theſe 5 3 

V. 33. But ſeek ye fin the Ain gdm of Gal, and his alen, 
35 all theſe * ul! ve Wim Mou. 
1 Take therefore no ibo 


bt ſor "the Morrow : For the marrow 


Il take thought for the thing ** 1 fel: K e unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 


\HE cer of this world are fo viſble, ſo nniverfally 
deſir d and purſu'd, and with ſo great impatience, that our 
Lord in a 1 which was deſign'd to raiſe us, ſo far as may 
conſiſt with our preſent ſtate, above the world, and to turn all our 
views and * * their proper object uſes variety of ar- 


guments 


EY 


BooxI1V. Szzxmon on the Mounr.  g56 
ents, to ſhew how neceſſary it iy that we ſhould moderate our 
ove to the things of this world, in order to preſerve the purity 


of our intention, as God is ſuppoſed the ſupreme and ultimate 


| Taz argument which he makes uſe. of here, is taken from the 


impoſſibility of dividing our hearts ot ſervice between God and 


the world. CCC nnd. 
NO man can ſerve twa maſters; that is, where two maſters have 
different deſigns or intereſts, where their commands claſh and in- 
terfere, or they put a ſervant upon performing different acts of o- 
| bedience, it is morally impoſſible that ſuch a ſervant ſhould pre- 


ſerve a perfect neutrality or indifference between them: As bis obe- 


dience can only be perform'd on one part, ſo he will naturally o- 
bey where his deſire to _ and to ingratiate himſelf is moſt ſtrong 
and powerful. Love when it is ſuppoſed, as it is here by our Lord, 
to terminate upon the beſt aud molt defireable object, is a paſhon 
of that force, that it will admit no rival; all the other paſſions 
and powers of the ſoul will naturally follow it, and be regulated 


by its motions, which way ſoever it leads them. 


of our hearts, and got the dominion over us, we ſhall in proportion 
to the force of that deſire which we have of enjoying it, be more actiye 
and ſedulous in employing the proper means of accompliſhing our 


deſire; we (hall never ſuffer any thing to come in competition wich 
it, we ſhall even hate whatgger elſe is lovely, praiſe-worthy, or of 


good report, when it ſtands in out way towards attaining what 
ye have moſt at heart: The very nature of the ching requires that 


an inferior good, or what, all things conſider d, we apprehend to 


be ſo, ſhould give way to what we purſue as our ſovereign good, 
and without which we cannot propoſe at the time to be happy, but 
may even conclude ourſelves, perhaps of all men moſt miſcrable, 


Tu falſe judgments which we make concerning theſe two dif- 
ferent goods, do not alter the caſe: Our predominaut paſſion, vhe - 
ther ariſing from any real or ſuppoſed excellency in the object of 


it, will always exert itſelf with che ſame force and aſliduity, _. 
We are not to infet from hence, neither does ont Saviour intend 
that we ſhould, the valawfulneſs of an induſtrious care for the ne- 
ceſſary and even comfortable ſupports of life; but we are to infer 
the neceſſity of making all our defigns ſubſetvient to our ſupreme 


- — 8 of keeping an eye continually upon it as our laſt ge- 


A proſperous condition and fortune in the world are, in a ſober, 


| e e e e e raed LO e 
ted to 


from obſtructing our true happineſs, chat they even 


forward 


Ir the world, or any particular object in it, has taken poſſeſſ 8 | 
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men too frequently ſet them in the place of God, bow down'ts 
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ON Art * „ 


forward our progreſs, and facilitate many diffculties in our wa 

S vc love therefore of the world is only here condemt'd which 
engages us in its ſervice, when our duty to God, or the love of the 
ſupreme good may call us another way; or hen there is a tryal 
of our affections between the two worlds, we yet prefer upon the 
competition the intereſts of the life which' now is, to thoſe of rhe 
life to come; in a word, when we turn our eyes upon that which 
is not, or which has no power to make us truly happy, and oſten 
in the ſequel contributes to make us miſcrable, from the true and 
living God; towards whom the general defire of happineſs- eonti- 
nually carries us, even while we act, jp particular inſtances, directly 
contrary to the natural motions of it. 


Uros this conſideration it may be ſaid, that a great part of che 
chriſtian world ſtill ſacrifice to idols; that the ſenſible !grandeur; 


power, and riches of this life, not only draw the eyes, but the hearts 
of men upon them, from the purſuit of their ſovereign good; that 


them, and ſerve them, and as he alone ought to be ſerwd, with 
all their hearts, and all their minds, and all their ſtrength! * 

IxSs TAD of condemning the heathens; as being lovers of plea- 
ſures, or of riches as the great inſtruments of them, more than 
lovers of God; as paying their principal homage to the“ God of 
this world, and placing their . it, let us en- 
deavour to correct this ſpreading idolatry in the chriſtian world, 
and to ſhew, that the true God, in whom we profeſs to believe; 
whoſe we are, and whom we would be thought to ſerve, is really 
ſerv'd by us in ben and godly ſiuceri ji. 
I is ſufficient to anſwer all the reaſonable ends of this life that 


ve are permitted to acquire, to enjoy the advantages of it in a way 


ſubſervient to the duty which we *owe. to God, and which rather 
tends to promote, than obſtruct the deſigns of this life; but to 
throw our riches away with the ſages, Crates and Antiſthenes, is a 
ſacrifice which neither our bleſſed Saviour in theſe words does re- 
uire, nor God expect from us: It is a reaſonable ſervice that he 
as enjoin d us, which conſiſts in preſenting our bodies a living ſa- 


crifice, holy, and therefore acceptable to him, in 2 all 
a ſacri- 


our corrupt affections, eſpecially out predominant paſſion, a 
fice whic we ſine Vith more difficulty by reluctance, 
than if we were really to follow the example of theſe 5 —— 
philoſophers: Tho' what they did (as we have already oblerv'd) 
was not with an intention to ſactifice to the true God, but to the 
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other gods of this world, vanity and ambition; the | —_—— 


of which they prefer'd to all other temporal. conſiderations: And 


therefore rather choſe to do an action for which they might be 
talk*d of, than to enjoy the pleaſures which riches ordinarily fur- 
niſh the occaſions to, and for which perhaps, by reaſon of ſome 
natural coldneſs or, as to that particular, indolency of temper, 
they had no ſenſible taſte. N 8 5 


Tus rules being laid down ro ſhew how far the fe of God 


is incompatible with the love of this world, our Lord proceeds 
to offer ſeven arguments why we ought to moderate our love to 


this world; ſo that our care and concern for the things of it ſnould 


never put us upon doing any thing inconſiſtent with the love or 
duty which we owe to Gd. * | oy 


1. Tur firſt argument is employ'd againſt that common anxiety 
wherewith men are ſo apt to be poſleſs'd concerning the neceflary 


ſupports of life, food and raiment: Therefore-{ ſay unto you, tale no 
thought for your life, what ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drank, 
nor yet for your body, what you ſhall put on. So Fonts IG 
_ Taxs no thought, (% wegires) be not anxious or ſolicitous 


about ſuch events, ſo as to diſcover that it is not the love of God 
which rules im your hearts, but the love of this world; for the words 


being connected with what goes before, mult neceſſarily be explain'd 
ina __ ee. to the ſcope of the ſame argument. 


Sous indeed are of opinion that our Saviour in this part of his ſer- | 
mon makes particular application of what had been ſaid immediately 


beforeto his Apoſtles, who, if they would faithfully reſolveto own and 


ſerve him as their maſter, mult in a ſpecial manner lay aſide all thoughts 
of ſerving the intereſts of this life; even thoſe molt natural and 
| neceſſary intereſts relating to food and raiment, becauſe they were 


to be continually 3 throughout the courſe of their mini- 
in all their neceſſities by a ſupernatural power: And in this 


ſenſe the words may be taken more abſolutely, and without thoſe 
limitations, which yet are requiſite if we underſtand them as ſpoken 


E 


to the diſciples of Chriſt in common. 


Bur becauſe they do alſo very well admit of this application, 
and it is at preſent of more general edification to chriſtians, I ſhall 


accordingly apply them. And the firſt reaſon to ſuppreſs all ſuch 
anxious care and ſolicitude about the common affairs of life, eat- 


ß. drinking, and being cloathed, is enforc d from a conſideration 
OT 


that care which God takes in the preſervation of life itſelf; | I 


not the life more than meat, and the body than rayment? The argu- 5 


ment proceeds, as logicians ſpeak, from the leſs to the greater, and 


; the force of it lies here, that if God has given us life, and conti- 


nues to preſerve it from ſo many viſible dangers and unſeen acci- 
Vor. II. - 6 A dents, 
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dents, a life ſo wonderful in the origin, the ſormation, and ſeve- 
ral powers of it; how entirely ought we to commit ourſelves unto 
him in well-doing, in hopes that he will ſupply us with all things 
neceſſary to life, which are either the ordinary effects of natural 
cauſes, or the productions of human art: nr 
2. Tut ſecond argument is taken from God's preſervation of 
animated beings ; ſuch as ſeem moſt expos'd to want of food, and 
to the inclemency of the ſeaſons ; and yet notwithſtanding, that 
the birds of the air, ſuch of them eſpecially as are not carnivorous. 
or live not by prey, are ſo expos'd, not one ſpecies of them ſince the 
creation is obſery'd to be extint: How much more, by the ſame 
method of arguing, if men commit themſelves unto God in vell- 
doing as unto a faithful creator, will he provide for their ſubſi- 
| Rence? It is the very enforcement which our Saviour, in ſpeaking 
to his diſciples, gives to this argument, Are not ye much better 
than they? Is not man, the Lord of the creation, and for whoſe 
ſervice all other creatures appear to have been deſigt d, man created 
after the image of God himſelf, to be therefore confider'd as the 
more ſpecial object of the divine providence; and particularly as 
he has ſo many natural and artificial means of providing for him- 
ſelf which theſe creatures want? Shall man, the nobleſt work of 
the creation, diſtruſt that power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which is 
ſo conſpicuons in preſerving the creatures made fot him, and even 
the weakeft, and the moſt incapable of pms themſelves? 
3. ANOTHER argument is taken from the infignificancy of all 
our cares and endeavours, when we — auy thing contrary | 
to the order or ſcheme of providence, which weare likely to 
do when too ſolicitous about events that are leſs in our own power, 
ot wholly out of it: Which of you by taking thought, in ſuch an 
irregular or immoderate way, can add one cubit unto bis flature ? 
It is as impoſſible, with what application or art foever our deſigns 


m 2 * * 


4. Ae ind . 


aære form'd and purſued, to alter the courſe of providence, as that 


we ſhould be able to do any thing above the ſtated and ordinary 
powers of nature. | . e eee oy 
4. A fourth argument is taken from the growth and beauty of 
the lilly, neither of which is the effect of any labotr or deſign 
in itſelf. If we place our entire truſt and confidence in God, as 
he augments the growth of this flower he can add force and vi- 
pour to our uu endeavours after the things of this life, and if 
t be convenient for us he will do it, or perhaps even raiſe us to 2 
_ degree of luſtre and diſtinction, as he does the lilly among the flow- - 
ers; to the natural beauty of which all the viſible pomp „ e 
dor wherein Solomon appear'd, could not be compared. And tho“ 
after the manner of the eaſtern princes he was clad in white _ 
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they did. but faintly imitate the delicate complexion of this flower; 
and the form or make of them bote 8 to the admi- 
rable conſtruction of it, or indeed to that of any other flower what- e 
ever. But our Saviour probably may refer, not only to the colour 1 
of Holomon's robes, but to the particular figure of the lilly interwo- __ 
ven upon them: For this was ſometimes. one of the diſtinctions TEL — 
of favour vhich was ſhewn to that flower by great men*. Let us 
learn, on occaſion of mentioning this beauty among the flowers, 3 
to admire. and adore the 3 of God in the conſttuction and | ; 1 
beauty of all his works, which no art can equal, which the moſt | 
. ie art appears at the beſt only to imitate after a very diſtant 1 
nd imperfe manner: Let us particularly learn, for that is the di- 
rect inference of our Lord, from the viſible providence of God o- 
ver inanimate creatures, to truſt in his power, wiſdom, and good- . I 
neſs, towards ſupporting us in all dangers, and carrying us through _— 
— 1x. it e en 5 1 
3. A fifth argument is taken from the practice of the heathens, | 
who not having ſo clear and diſtin& notions concerning divine "i 
providence as believers are ſuppoſed to have, exceeded in their -— ea 
care and ſolicitude about the things of this life. We are ſtill under 
a greater obligation not to ſeek in the manner of the Gentiles after, 
theſe things; as a more full diſcovery concerning the truth and 
reaſons of a divine providence. concerning life and immortality, in 
compariſon of thoſ& obſcure and doubtful notices which they had . 
of them, are now brought to light through the Goſpel, particular® 7 | 
ly as our heavenly Father knoweth we have need of all theſe things. 185 ” 
Tux heathens had ſeveral deities which they cry'd unto in their 
* diſtreſs, but were often at aloſs to know which of them they ſhould. 
apply to, gr whether any of them would, or could indeed hear their, 
prayers; for as to the attribute of divine omniſcience, few of them 
appear to have had my clear or diſtinct notions. But to us there is 
but one God the Father, who knows all our wants, and conſiders 
all our ways; and if we ſeek after thoſe things which are well - 
pleaſing to him, and in his own way, he will ſo diſpoſe the order 
of 25 4 that weſhall find them out: He is our Father, and has giv- 
en us in particular many inſtances of his paternal love and affection ; 
let us therefore conſider the ordinary effects of otic of the moſt pow- 
erful paſſions in nature, and with what care our carthly parents 
provided for us, and certainly we can have no ground of diltruſt-. 
ing our . all-knowing our almighty and moſt merciful Father, 
-when we conſider him, as he is pleaſed to repreſent himſelf to us, 
under that relation. Yr Moot ee tongs t fern 
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6. A farther argument is taken from the natural tendency of a 
religious life, to procure for us the neceſſary ſupports of this life; 
but which tendency is alſo furthered by many good and overruling 
diſpoſitions of providence, where God ſees them fit for us. We 
ought therefore principally ro intend the honour and plory of 
God, and our own. perfection: To which end we muſt firſt ſeek 

the — of God and his righteouſneſs, whether as denoting 
the pre 
— If all our deſires, all our endeavours, all our thoughts, 
center in this end; as we ſhall have leſs concern for what may be- 
fall us here, leſs time to amuſe ourſelves with things temporal, ſo 
God will more eſpecially interpoſe to conduct all our deſigns in 
ſuch a manner, as may, in the event, be really beſt and moſt 
commodious for us. Soaps we agg 

7. Tus laſt argument is taken from the unreaſonableneſs of 
anticipating or preſaging future evils. The preſent time is ſufficient 
to give us trouble and uneaſineſs from what we ſuffer ; and tho! it 
is the character of a prudent perſon 20 forgive the evil, and to 
hide himſelf; that is, to uſe all rational means of preventing it; 
yet his foreſight and care to this end ought not to affect him 
with the apprehenſions of fuch evils, as if they were really come 
upon him, which yet after all may not happen in the natural courſe 
of things ; or which God, if the order of ſecondary cauſes ſhould 
have a diſpoſition that way, may yet providentially avert. And 
yet how often does too anxious a care to avoid future evils expoſe. 
us by the neglect of our duty to the danger of ſuffering much greater 
evils, and even ſometimes in the ſequel actually involve us in them? 
If what we apprehend will unavoidably happen, it will then afford 
us ſufficient time for the exerciſe of our patience ; but let us not 
ſuffer what may happen to rob us of our 45 peace, to cauſe 
in any kind a neglect of our duty, a breach of our truſt, uncha- 

ritableneſs to the poor, deſertion of our friends, or revenge upon 
our enemies, all which, with many more real evils, are 7 ordi- 
nary conſequences of thoſe fears: Which notwithſtanding in the 
event only prove imaginary, when a timorous. mind, or diſtruſt 
of God's providence, forecaſteth grievous things. TR”, 
Tus rules for an humble dependence on God under all cir- 
cumſtances, and in regard to all future events, are ſo juſt and rea- 
ſonable, that it is extremely difficult by any rules of charity to re- 
concile the general conduct of chriſtians with the duty of truſting 
in God, here recommended by Cbriſt, by ſuch variety of eaſy, but 
moſt forcible arguments: Teach me, O God, to conform to thoſe 
divine precepts which I ſee the reaſonableneſs of in a light that 
cannot be reſiſted, that I may never be ſelf-condemn'd by acting 


upon 


ent ſtate of religion upon earth, or the future ſtate of it in 
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A Cuay, XXII. . 
Of raſh and uncharitable Judging. 


Mat. vii. V. 1. Judge not, that ye be not judged. | 
V. 2. For with what judgment ye judge, ye ſhall be judged; and 
with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meaſur d to you again, © 
V. 3. Aud why beholdeft thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
But conſidereſt not the beam that is in thine own ye. 
V. 4. Or how wilt thou ſay to thy brother, let me pull out the mote” 
ont of thine eye, and behold a bram is in thine own eye? © 
V. 5. Thon hypocrite, -firſÞ caſt out the beam out of thine own eye, 

and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to caft out the mote out of thy bro- 

 ther's eye. FOR: [fl 5 80 


| 


_ 7 | 
HERE is, perhaps, no error in life more common, or 
which even men, who make profeſſion of religion, are more 
ſabje& to, and commit with a leſs ſenſible regret than that of judg- 
ing raſhly or uncharitably of other perſons. It was therefore very 
neceſſary that our Saviour, in laying down the rules of moral life, 
ſhould obviate ſo ſpreading an evil, and ſo directly oppoſite to 
all the rules of moral equity, . 92 x 
To this end he does not only prohibit all raſh and uncharitable 
judgments as a ſovereign legiſlator, and by way of poſitive rule, 
but he deſcends to bs 2 the particular reaſons for his prohibi- 
tion. | | | 
Tu x firſt reaſon is taken from the declaration which our Lord 
here makes, that at the day of judgment we ſhall be treated ac- 
cording to our own meaſure; and this declaration is not made as 
a mere arbitrary act of power or authority in the ſovereign Judge, 
but as bearing a juſt and equitable proportion to the nature and de- 


tee of our crime: Do we believe a future 8 and yet fall 
A often, ſo inſenſibly, and with ſo little ſigus of remorſe, into a 
crime, for which we believe at the ſame time we ſhall be fo parti- 
cularly judg'd, and in fo ſevere a manner? e eee 
Axor H argument againſt ſuch judgment is taken from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our own defects. The difference between the crime for 
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which we judge another ers, and that for which we ought to 
judge ourſelves, is repreſented by the diſproportion which is ob- 
ſerveable between a mote and a beam: And the grounds of a com- 
pariſon, which appear ſo very unequal, are yet moſt juſt and evi- 
dent, becauſe it not being the external appearance of any action, 
which qualifies us to make a true judgment of it; but the motives 
and ends upon which men are induc'd to do it, the temper and 
_ diſpoſition of mind wherewith it is done. We certainly know in our 
ſelves how fat our good actions, materially conſidered, are yet cor- 
rupted in theſe ſeveral reſpects; in others as we have no certain 
way of knowing the ſecret ſprings whereby they are put in motion, 
we ought by all the rules of charity to make a more favourable 
judgment, and where nothing appears to the contrary, a judgment 
really advantagious to them. This occahons ſo great a difference 


between the goodneſs of our own actions, and thoſe of other men, 


that the leaſt good they do may be, without any aſſignable pro- 
portion, ſuperior to the beſt actions in appearance which we do 
ourſelves, in the judgment of him who alone has a right to judge 
definitively of all our ations, becauſe he alone knows the 1 
of all men. VVV 3 . 
Tu reaſon is the ſame as to our judging concerning the ſins 
or moral defects of other men. We know with what aggravating 
cCircumſtances of malice, how raſhly, how without any violent ro- 
vocation, and againſt how many repeated reſolutions and methiods 
of God's grace or providence to reclaim us; we have fallen into ſin, 
but as theſe circumſtances very much heighten the degree of our 
guilt, and as in other perſons they are in great meaſure or perhaps 
wholly unknown to us; in judging of their fins or eſcapes, charity 
directs us to abſtract as much as we can from the conlideration of 
them. This rule of judging occaſions again fo vaſt a difference be- 
tween our own ſinful actions and thoſe of other men, that a fin in the 
nature of it leſs culpable in our ſelves, may yet receive an addi- 
tional guilt, beyond what another perſon contracts in committing, 
according to appearance, ſome very heinous and flagrant crimes. 
It was by this rule of charity St. Paul directed, that in honour we 
Jhould prefer one another, that each ſhould eſteem other better than 
himſelf ; and by the ſame rule this great Apoſtle acknowledg'd him- 
ſelf to be the chief of ſinners: As everyanan elſe ought to do who 
makes it the rule of his own jadgment. We are indeed generally 
willing to juſtify ourſelves at any rate; we are in a manner all of 
us Phariſees in forming ſuperior and advantagious ideas of our ſelyes; 
and as, in ſome meaſure, we apprehend chat it contributes to raiſe 
us above other perſons when we detract from them, we are willing 
enough to feed our vanity by a method which perhaps at the ſame 
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eye does appear, in a moral 
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time gratifies a natural maliguity of temper, or ſome perſonal. re- 
ſentment: In order therefore to make a true judgment concerning 
the qualities or the conduct of other perſons, we ſhould examine 
and prove our own felves by the rule before preſerib'd; and then 
we ſhall not only have leſs inclination'to take upon us the chara- 
Qeer of judges, but find reaſon to form the very reverſe of the judg- 


without a figure in proportion to 


ment which we now 3 do, as a mote in our brother's 
[ ic, 


a beam in our own eye. | T7; 61-03 
Axor method in order to qualify us to make a right judg- 
ment concerning our brethren is to follow the rule of our Lord, 
#hoa hypocrne, 75 caſt out the beam out of thine own cye; that is, 
to endeavour after a ſtate of purity, and, ſo far as it is attainable 
in this life, of perfection: Which will be alſo a natural means of 


 baniſhiog entirely out of our minds all thoſe by-ends of vanity, 


intereſt, revenge, affectation of ſuperiority, which ſo frequent 
occaſion . Nen we make in prejudice of other — - wy 


the pure, or when the eye is thus cur'd of its vicious and noxious 


huniours, all things will be pare, it will ſee its object in a more 
full, true, .and' agreeable light. ti; to fed 
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That Things ſacred are not to be expos'd to 


the Contempt or Prophanation of Sinners. 


1. 6, Give, nat gba which i boly unte digt, neither caft ye your | 


pearls before ſwine, left they trample them under their feet, and 


turn again and rent you. 


JE ſometimes offend not only out of malice, but from a 
Y miſtaken principle of charity, or an exceſs of zeal for the 


| = advantage, as we a 33 it would be, of other per- 
0 


ns: For whoſe ſake we indiſcreetly expoſe the myſteries of reli- 


gion, ſuffer them to be treated by wicked and prophane men af- 


ter a contemptuous manner, with impunity, or by neglecting to 


T put in practice the diſcipline of the church. 


Nor ix is better calculated for all the ends of civil life, to 


1 promote univerſal peace, love, and good will towards men, than 


dhe holy religion which we profeſs; but it ſuppoſes men at the 


ſame 
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ſame time reaſonable beings, and ſuch eſpecially who are in the 
boſom of the church, to be ſubje& to thoſe rules, without which 
it cannot ſubſiſt as a regular fociety. _ | 
Now the government of every ſociety requires that the laws 
of it ſhould be obey'd, at leaſt that thoſe who profeſs themſelves 
members of it, ſhould not treat them with contempt, ſpeak of them 
as abſurd and unreaſonable, and openly endeavour to bring diſ- 
grace upon them, and perhaps to aboliſh them. Where men arrive 
to ſo high a pitch of inſolence, they ought to have no farther com- 
munication with ſuch ſociety, but are to be excluded from ſharing 
in the common rights, cuſtoms or privileges of it. This is what our 
Saviour may probably intend in the caution here given ; that we 
ſhould not offer things holy to dogs, or ca 5 pop before ſwine, 
Bor becauſe he may here be conſidered as preſcribing the rules 
of private life, not of publick diſcipline, this caution. may be un- 
derſtood as more directly intended to regulate our reproofs of wick- 
ed _ prophane men, or any perſons incapable of being benefited 
them. 5 50. ths 117 
For fraternal correption being a duty not of abſolute obligation, 
but of prudence, according to the circumſtance of time, place and 
perſons, and which ſhould be perform'd with an intention of ſery- 
ing ſome good and religious end, where ſuch end cannot be at- 
tain'd, ns when our 1 * rather conduce, however unjuſtly, 
to irritate and provoke ſuch men, ſo that they may turn again ans 
rent us: It is more eligible and prudent to intermit this method of 
reclaiming them. 
. SOLOMON has laid down two excellent rules upon this oc- 
caſion, and which are very proper to diſcover the reaſon of what 
our Lord here preſcribes: He that reproverh a ſcorner getteth 10 
himſelf ſhame, and he that rebuketh a wicked man getteth himſelf a 
blot. Reprove not a ſcorner left he hate thee ; rebuke a wiſe man 
and be will love thee *, | F j 
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A. XX1v. 


That Sire . ought. to be the princi 
pal end'of our. prayers. , 


. 7. tk nd Jul ba gen er Pl fd, 
2255 LE verb 1 be th 

or recerver keth | 

and 52. kim 1h foeckedh. s ſha be ws 1. 


1 9. Or whas man. is. there of you, whom } bn for aut red wil 
|. be groe him a fone? . 
7. e 744 ebe gi 8 a ſorpent? n 
"IT. ye ein being ow fo grve unto | 
children, bow. much more ſhall 1 zal Laab in kraus, 


1 e good things u them that ask 
ur promiſe. here made to the dury yy of pet oy gr 5 
ings 
Fan, For al one that ach 
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al, and without limitation, both in reſpeR; to the 
petitioned for, and the perſo 
eth recerveth. Tp of | 
Ir ve underfiand the words as particularly . As 
joſtles, and containing a promiſe to them, and to every one of 
„that in the diſcharge of their miniſtry they ſhould at all 
all. exigencies, have the things which they might 
pray for immediately granted to them, whether by means of natu 
ca] cauſes or a ſupernatural power; then there is no inconvenience 
Fog Romy, 8 an. 9cceptagion of the words in the. moſt ſtrict and 
Bor if we, underſtand the words as ſpoken 1 to chriſtians | in ge- 
neral, 3 of limiting them according to the 
conditions of acceptab * before ſpecify d; that is, every one 
ho askenh receiyerb; when he prays ſacl! things as are law- 
ful, and under his circumſtances, oonveniont ſubjects of his prayer 
in the judgment of him who. cannot be deceived, as we frequenr- 
© ly are ourſelves, by falſe appearances of good; when we pray in that 
manner, and cg NN when _ and diſpoſitiom of 
e . when we eontinue in repeat- 
el. vain and — tautologjes, 2 the 
0 * 
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I will add the wiſdom and) 
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| — or inform' d, or wherein they ſuppoſed there might be ſome 


incantation, but in a ſober, aſſiduous application to the throne of 
grace for a ſupply of our wants, in tetms moſt expreſſive of them, 
and moſt ſuitable to the idea of an omniſcient and almighty God. 


Ir we explain the words, not concerning the ſubject matter of 


our prayers in general, but of ſuch things as tend to our ſpiritual 
edification, the promiſe here annex d to prayer 0 more. apſo- 


jute and unconditional; and the cofinexion of the words with the 


foregoing precepts, ſeems to require that they ſhould be taken in 


this more reſtrain'd ſenſe, Our Lord having preſcribed ſeveral 
rules of life, whicl# his diſciples would naturally apprebend great 


difficulty in reducing to practice, that he might obviate the diſ- 


courage ments ariſing from ſuch an apprehenſion,” he does her di- 


rect them to have recourſe by prayer to God for his grace, with 


an aſſurance that they ſhall obtain all neceſſary ſupplies of it; towards 
facilitating the performance of thoſe ſeyeral duties Which he had 
requi᷑ d of them: n ne de SLY OTF 
Tus three expreſſions of asking, ſeeking, and knocking, which 
indifferently import the ſame thing, with the reſpeQive promiſes 


annex d to them, are here employ'd to ſhew with What iatentlon 


of mind, what ſedulity and ardor of zeal, we ought to pray fo! 
graces of God's Holy Spirit. In temporal'affaits we are very incch 
petent judges of what is proper and expedient for' us; we ask, L 
ſuch things are the ſubject of our prayers, and we receive not, be= 
cauſe how deſireable ſoever they may appear in ahemſelves upon a 
reſent view, yet God who ſeeth not as man ſeeth, who perfectly 
eee the ſeveral relations and dependencies of them with other 


Pray for the 


_ things, and underſtands them afar off in all their conſequences,” diſ- 


covers that they would really terminate to our diſadvantage here, or 
hereafter, Or * in both reſpecks. Ws © ih 8 1745 ' & | ; n | N FRET | 9 
Ws ought therefore to be ſatisfyd if our prayers for them are 


4 


not always anſwered, yet without concluding they are therefore 


fruitleſs and inſignificant: For God may have ſeveral ways of ati 
ſwering them, as to the general end and deſign of prayer, tho 
he "docs not anfiver them as to che letter, of perfectly in our 
„ / ᷣͤ ͤ ̃ ͤ . ͤ a ne ent tl 
Bur with reſpect to that grace which is here particularly pro- 


mis · d towards enabling us to perſorm thè terms of our chriſtian o- 


bedience, we may cnticely _ Henke goodnes,'the fidelity, 
ice of God, if we be ſincerely diſ- 
pos'd to concur with its morions, for the donation of it: For ſince 


it is the only means whereby we are enabled to perform what is te- 
 quir'd of us, and only attainable by our prayets to God for it, ſhould ' 


he upon our prayers deny to grant it us, the conditions he has 
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preſctibꝰd to our dury (which .cannor. be-ceconcil'd.to. his wiſdom) 
vould be impracticable; and it is equally inconſiſtent) with his ju- 
ſtice to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould, puniſh. us with eternal miſety in fai- 
lure, of an obedience which it was not in our power, ot which he 
did not give;us.pover,..to Perm, ˖ M 
ER one, then, , that axketh, for the neceſſary aids of grace, 
_recerveth, The propoſition in this ſenſe, which is molt agreeable 
to the context, is univerſally true, and without limitation: The 
comment of * Theopbylaci upon the words is conciſe, but very juſt; 
 Chrift having before commanded ſeveral duties of great importance, 
but difficult t practiſe, deſcends here to ſhew how they may not- 
withſtanding be render'd practicabbvuu. 
Bux beſides the reaſons from the goodneſs, the wiſdom, and ju- 
Nice. of God, to encourage our hopes, that a competent meaſure 
of his grace ſhall be given us upon our prayers fot it, our Lord 
is here pleas d, for our farther encouragement, to make uſe of a 
very apt and familiar illuſtration, taken from the ordinary conduct 
of our natural parents, when we; have occaſion to apply to them for 
any ſupply of out wants. He repreſents, God under. that | endear- 
ing relation of a parent, as affected with every ſpiritual want or 
diſtreſs herein we are, and as tenderly concern'd to procure our 
relief in the moſt proper and beneficial manner. p 
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OR what man is there of you, whom i, his Rel brad will be 
giue bim a ſtone? CCCFFCCCCCCCC 503 offi ora bat ammiy 
. . BxzaD is the neceſſary ſupport of the animal, as grace is of the 
a ker life: And as parents are more eſpecially careful to ſupply 

their children with ſuch things as are abſolutely, requiſite to the 

preſervation of life, or to remove ſuch evils wh 3 noxious or 
prejudicial to it, ſo we may depend upon the godlineſs of our hea- 
venly Father, that upon our requeſts to him he will grant us all 
things pertaining to that life and goodneſs which is neceſſary to 
our . ſpiritual ſtate, and towards the growth and encreaſe of our 

E mol br: bar Tan fat a ,nviten 
„ W x often indeed inſtead of this bread of life ask a ffone; ſuch 
things as are far from furthering our improvement in grace, would 
be really not ſo much without any proper nutriment, as hurtful 
of very faithfulneſs, ' denies ſuch requeſts, and conſiders” what. is 


really moſt ſubſervient to the one thing neceſſary, not what appears 
to us neceſlary, whether in order to that, or to any other end. 
OR if be ail a fiſh, will he give him a ſerp en:: 
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- are is to form the body, to regulate the movements of it, to hide 
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ö "Po the greater beauty and force of the — a ſimilitude 
is here preſerv'd between a fiſh and ſerpent, as before between bread 
and ſtone, which tho in ſome d reſembling one ãdother, and 
thereby more properly apply'd to repreſent the errors of human 
judgment, as to the ſubject matter of prayer, yet are dehign'd to 
ſhew, that as our bew Father cannot poſſibly err in judging 
what is moſt ſalutary to us, what of moſt hurtful or poiſonous qua- 
lity, fo he will always act, in bis returns to our fen, conforma- 


bly to ſuch judgment. 
IF ye then being evil know Sow 10 give good gifts to your children, | 
bow 2 more ſhall your beaventy ather you hrs Holy be ated fo 
them that ast him? 

Tus inference of our Lord from what he bad faid before: con- 
firms the expoſition we have given of his words, as the prayers, to 
which ſuch ample and abſolute promiſes are here made, reſpect our 
ſpiritual edification. Our parents, tho evil, tho having in — 
is natural, and many ſtrong propenſions to fin, tho guilty in 
many reſpeQs of actual fin, and the light of whoſe under ndin 
is for that reaſon much diminiſh'd; yet generally know well en 
what is commodious for us towards the and happineſs of 
the animal life; the life indeed about which it is to be fear'd 
parents, 1 wiſh I could not ſay moſt of them, employ their great 
ce nre and ſollicitude: Inſtead of inſtilling the principles of order, of 

virtue, and piety, into the minds of their children. their princi 


its defects, to beautify and adorn it, to give it every grace chat i is 
| agreeable or enga ing in the eye of the world. 
 Trxss things b He in fome meaſure their uſe, but for rd 
to be taken up with ſollicitude about them to the neglect of cul- 
tivatipg the minds of their children, and implanting in them the 
principles of virtue and piety, or inftead of this to feed their va- 


nity, or ſupply them with means of prota their vicions incli- 
nations, is to be more cruel to them than thoſe parents were to 


their innocent ſons and daughters, whom they Firificed in the 

moſt barbarous manner to devils. ' 

Ixpor eur as out heavenly Father is, as he always OT 

oi is beſt for us, as thoſe "miſtakes which ſo often betray us 

into a wrong choice in vat relates to our children cannot 
bly be incident to him, ſo he always wills, how oppoſite ſoever 
the order of his providence may be to our own inclinations or de- 
fires, whatever is Snare moſt conducing to our perfection and hap- 
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"INE \ Cuar. XXV. K 
The general rule both of juſtice and charity. 


V. 12. THEREFORE all things whatſoever ye would that men 
Should do to yon, do ye even ſo to them; for this is the law and 
VW e 
M HEs E words are an inference from the former, and ought 
cherefore to be conſidered as having ſome ſpecial connexi- 
on with them; yet ſeveral interpreters, becauſe rhe reaſon of this 
connexion does not very evidently appear, have thought that they 
are rather to be underſtood as a 1 Trecept, without any de- 
pendence on what goes before, or what follo sss. 
. Bur they ſeem to argue more juſtly, who are of opinion, that 
our Lord in this diſcourſe obſerves a certain order and methodical 
tranſition from one duty to another, except perhaps in the beati- 
tudes, which are in the nature of maxims or provetbial ſayings 
wherein a dependence is leſs requiſite or obſerveable. 
_ Nz1THzx indeed is the reaſon of this connexion ſo remote ot 
obſcure, but that it may very well be made out. 
_ Prarvzx being a 2 8 0 ſo great importance and general obli- 
gation, and to which ſo many promiſes are made, it was very 4. 
greeable to the wiſdom of Crib, that he ſhould preſcribe at leaſt 
ome of the principal conditions of rendering it acceptable, rho# it 
was not neceſſary — ſhould deſcend to enumerate them all. 
Ox of theſe conditions is an univerſal principle of juſtice, be- 
nevolence and eſteem towards all men, which in their full extent, 
and in every branch of them, cannot poſſibly be more briefly com- 
prebended than in this ſaying, this admirable rule of doing unto all 
men, as we would they, ſhould do ucto ns; that is, as we could 
reaſonably expect they Should condudt themfelves towards us, were 
we in their circumſtances, and. they in our own, they have a right 
to expect we ſhould obſereꝶ the fame meaſures towards them. For 
an unjuſt or unreaſonable n from them can be of no 

force; reaſon is the rule of all moral actions, the teſt whereby 
they are to be examined, and therefore whenever we will any thing 
that is contrary to what reaſon preſcribes, we act beſide our rule, 
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and we can never be ſuppoſed under an obligation either to an ir- 
regular action or deſire. 

SHOULD a man, for inſtance, importune his friend, who comes 
to viſit him, to drink to exceſs, or to engage in any criminal af. 
fair, becauſe it would be agreeable to his inclination to take the 
ſame irregular freedoms at the houſe of his friend, or in company 
with him, the rule here preſcribed neceſſarily fails; for otherwiſe 
it would be a rule of our actions contrary to that fundamental rule 
whereby they ought to be regulated, that we ſhould never do any 

thing which is ſinful. N Vee T1 
Tax caſe is the ſame in reſpe& to all the ways of commerce 
with other men, and the application equally obvious; it is not 
what we will or deſire, or do in relation to them, upon which we 
are to form our expectations from them, but what we will; deſire 
and do, according to a certain order, and in regard to the different 
circumſtances to time, place and perſons. 3 Mo 72 
Un theſe . e we have here a general precept to di- 
rect us in all our relations and capacities, how we are to behave, 
and if we conſult it, as we ought, we cannot eaſily in particular 
caſes miſtake, or pervert the deſign of it. This is a ſhort rule of 
our duty, to which every branch of it, as contained in the ſecond 
table, is reducible; and therefore called the law, whether natural 
or revealed, and the prophets, or a ſummary pr „ wherein all 
the rules of civil life laid down by them are virtually included. It 
is an eaſy rule and always at hand, we need only conſult the light 
of our own minds, and in that light our own inclinations, the 
moſt agreeable way of judging, to ſhew us the way which we ought 
to take. Ina word, it is a commandment which is not bidder from 
thee, nenher is it afar off: It is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that thou mayeſt do it. , een 
ere, | 1 inn 
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- Cunar. XXVI. | 
Concerning the Difficulties of a religious Life. 


# 


V. 13. Euer ye in at the ſtrait gate; for wide is the gate, and 
. broad. is the way that leadeth to deſtruction, and many there be 

V. 14. Becauſe flrait is the gate, and narrow is the way which lead- 
ettb uo life, and few there be that find it. SOD Oy 


* : . 1 : S : * * SPN 


* 
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HE deſign of theſe words, if we would preſerve the conne- 
CGion of them with the former, is to ſhew, that notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſiſtances of divine grace upon our prayers ſor it, we 
muſt ſtill expect to meet with ſome difficulties in a faithful diſcharge 
of our duty: Which difficulcies are repreſented by the metaphor. of 
a ſtrait gate, into which we muſt therefore endeavour to enter: We 
are not to expect that the grace of God will work upon us after ſo 
irreſiſtible a manner as to ſuperſede our own concurrence with its 
motions Tho the ſpirit of God is always ready to help our infir- 
mities, yet he does not deſtroy the natural freedom or power of our 
faculties, which would be in effect to deſtroy all the reaſons of 
praiſe and blame, of rewards and puniſhments: Tho' he contribute 
therefore to rendet the practice of our duty more eaſy, by ſtrengthen- 
ing us in the inward man for the combat with temptation, yet he 
does not vholly diſarm temptation of its natural force, or render 
us altogether inſenſible of it: Tho? we are capahle, in concurrence 
with the motions of divine grace, to ſubdue the power of our evil 
inclinations or habits, yet the proſpe& of victory does not deſtroy, 
but rather ſuppoſe the difficulty of thi conflict previous to it. 
Ov Saviour has declar'd indeed; that bis yoke is eaſy, and his 
burthen hight + Ealy and light in tegard to the inward aſſiſtances of 
divine grace to the natural reaſon, agreeableneſs, and order of our 
duty; but ſtill a yoke and a burthen in the very notion of them do 
1 


m 4 ſomething that is painſul and uneaſy. We are therefore to 
Alkug uiſh between the difficulty of acting contrary to our criminal 
or, in certain caſcs, our innocent incliuations, conſider d in them- 
ſelves, and as oppos d to thoſe aſſiſtances, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, whereby we are enabled to overcome them: — 
11425 | different 
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Wards it, were they really as great, or much grrater than vo are | 


| ſucceed in; ſecing there are not many who 
mind, that is u 
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different conſiderations the fame thing may be repreſented as a yoke 
and a burthen, and at the ſame time as eaſy and light. 
Ir is ſufficient to animate our endeavgars, aud to encourage us 


in a reſolute and fincere practice of our duty, that there are many 


conſiderations, even in the ſeverer inſtances of it, which tend to 
render it more eaſily practicable; And chat to him who overcometh, 
a reward ſhall be proportion'd to the efforts of his endeavours, or 


the ſtrength of temptation. unn. 


We ſhould not then complain, that the way which we are „ 
to take is narrow, that it is rugged and unpleaſant, that it is | 
of briars and thorns, and beſet with a great numbet of enemies; 
but we ſhould rather caſt our eyes forward upon that glorious ſcene 
of victory, certain victory, to which it will infallibly lead, ſo we 
do but endure to the end: A victory from whichwe ſhall reap thoſe 


' ſpoils and triumphs which truly deſerve to be call'd fo, which will 


infinitely over-balance all the toils we ſuſtain'd in our advaneegro- 


now apt to complain of. 1h de ones öl! ANI 

Li r us not then be diſcourag d from practiſing a ſtrict and uni- 
form obedience becauſe our Lord himſelf has declar d, that ſtrait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way that Jeadeth unto life. | In ane 


view indeed, as it lays a reſtraint upon our criminal appetites and 


inclinations, it is ſo, and eſpecially to weak, timorous, and igae- 
ble minds; but to men who take a pleaſure in f6llowing order, is 
acting up to the digniry and excellency of human nature, aud is 
purſuing the greateſt and moſt noble defigns, the way of religion 
is ſo far from appearing narrow ot incommadiews, that it be 


| ſmooth and open, and we diſcover the maſt perſe&- and genorgts 


freedom in her ſervice. ' 2; 70} orm buwni 201 di ap gi 


Bur the greateſt diſcouragement ti ing to wicked men from 


the words is, that after all the fine thiogs which. pueascherg, or g 


ther perſons who take upon them to maralize, can ſay coneniu- 
ing the pleaſure or advantages of a life ſtrictly religieus, yet our Lord 
himſelf has here declar'd, that few there be who Hall enter into 


the ſtrait E and that becauſe it is ſtraũi t. 0 


No ſeeing men are naturally leſa inc lin d to txcrt themſelves 


vith vigour in purſuit of ſoch things which are H doubtfal of u 
certain iſſue, and which few r — — 
havd 4a greameks af 


eceſſary to pteſerve tliem from popnſat illuſions, 
from following the multitude, or uniting with them, the diſicule = 
here mov d by our Saviour may be thought a diſammagement ind 
at ſame 
perſons 
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perſons have been originally diverted from entring upon a courſe of 
ife ſtrictly religious, that others who had put their reſolutions of 


entring upon it in practice, and made ſome progreſs in it, have 


yet afterwards given over their purſuits, upon a miltaken notion of 


this one paſſage: 


Ir is nece 


roceeding in it, may not be perverted to a quite contrary intent, 
that we ſhould obviate the pretences of ſo very dangerous, I wiſh 


* 


I conld not add, ſo common a miſtake. \ 


Towards the removal of it I ſhall therefore lay down the fol- 


ö 11 5 
1. THAT our Saviour in theſe words may have an eye more 
eſpecially to the extraordinary difficulties to which they who em- 


brac'd his holy religion, when it was firſt practis'd in the world, 
were viſibly expos d. Then indeed the way which led to life was 


much more narrow; there were few, in compariſon, who would 
enter in at it upon thoſe ſevere conditions, of parting with every 
thing in this life, and even life itſelf: For this reaſon eſpecially, 
not many wiſe men after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many no- 
ble were call d. But, * | 

2. Tux reaſons of theſe extraordinary difficulties being now 


ceas d, or generally ſo, in all chriſtian nations where their civil 


and religious rights have the ſame ſanction of authority and law, 
we ought not to conſider them as laying the ſame impediments in 
the way to a religious life as they did originally, and when they 
were made the very conditions of embracing the chriſtian re- 
ligion. l | e 
. 3. Ir there are now, as confeſſedly there are, many temptati- 
ons and difficulties in the courſe of our chriſtian' obedience, yer 
they being only ſach as are common to men, ſuch as the very 
nature of this probationary ſtate, and of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, does require ſhould be incident to men, where is the rea- 
| fon of our complaint as to the ſtrictneſ and ſeverity of them, 
either in regard to our own natural weakneſs, the force of tem- 
ptation, or the practice of a corrupt world; while we are at the 
r time aſſurd, that we ſhall never be tempted above what we 
are able; that we are able to do all things through Chriſt rengthen- 
ing us; and that he who is in us is greater than he uo is in the 
world? vs 5a )) a Radio, ih 
4. Ir after all there be but few perſons in fact who are ſtrictly care- 
ful ro maintain good works, and live up to the rules of evangeli- 
cal obedience, Qs ſhould be ſo far from putting any obſtacle in 
Vo I. II. 6 E g 
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ary therefore, to the end a precept deſign'd to create, 
to fortify a reſolution of entring upon a religious Boas of life, and 
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our way to the practice of pure and undefil'd religion, that it ſhould 
rather ſerve to animate our endeavonrs to work out onr own falva- 
tion, from the greater danger we are in of periſhing in the com- 
mon deſtruction. _ | | 
| Tis certain, what the world ſays or does has a viſible influence 
more or leſs upon every one of us; fo great an influence upon ſome 
perſons, that they appear to act by no other rule: Many of our 
ill actions, and even the beſt of our good actions, in appearance, 
are ſometimes owing to it. But when Chriſt comes to convene us 
before him in judgment, we muſt be try'd by a quite different rule: 
It will be then no advantage to us to plead numbers on our fide, 
and the examples of great or even (on occaſion of ſome parti- 
culat failures in them) of good men: The laws which Chriſt bas 
given us, and no other, much leſs any laws which the world a- 
rees to eſtabliſh in oppoſition to them, ſhall judge all men t the 
ft: And as theſe laws are made known to us, as it is not from any 
defe& of power, that all men do not obey them, but an acciden- 
tal and common abuſe of it, it more particularly concerns us to 
diſtinguiſh our ſelves by a fincere endeavour to eſcape the common 
8 that Chriſt, when he comes to judgment, may diſtin- 
zan. I e 


A | „e 8 
Of falſe Prophets, and the method of detect. 
1 ing them. 1 


V. 15. Beware of falſe prophets, - which come to you in Jheeps 
cloathing, but mwardly they are ravenmg wolves, © 
V. 16. Te ſball know them by their fruits: Do men gather grapes 
e thorns, or figs of thiſtles? Eee et "2 
V. 17. Even fo every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. . Re = 
V. 18. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit; neitber can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 5 Kg 
V. 19. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is heum down, 
1 $4 is 
. 20. Wherefore by their fruits ye ſhall know them. 


UR Saviour having preſcribed the rules of a pure and ſtrict 
religion, and aſſerted the neceſſity of following them, what- 
ever difficulties or temptations we may be expoſed to by the 
way, does here add a ſeaſonable caution againſt ſach unautho- 
_ riſed teachers or corrupt doctrines, as may be employed to ſe- 

duce us. 8 hang e 

Fox we are not only betray'd into fin by our own inclinati- 
ons, and the artifices of the devil by direct ſuggeſtion, but by 
the emiſſaries which he employs to carry on his deſigus, and who 
to that end put on all the appearances of ſanctity and an undiſſem- 
bled zeal. , ee W048 A 

Tuts means of deſtroying the ſpiritual temple of Chrif, and 
of erectiag that of the infernal Babylon in the room of it, are 
more directly apply'd,' when vice or immorality are in any kind 
openly propagated by falſe teachers; but it is alſo a method ver 
ſubſervient towards the deſtruction of Chriſ's kingdom, when fall; 
teachers, tho' without a direct intention of diſſeminating any dan- 
gerous errors relating to faith or morals, do take upon them a cha- 
rater, or pretend a miſſion when Chriſ has not ſent them, or when 
no. power whatever, but what was by ſpecial authority _y | 
from him, could ſend them; there being no more effectua 
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thod to ſubvert any kingdom, than when perſons are put, or ar- 
bitrarily put themſelves in commiſſion to act, vithout being com- 
miſſion'd by the prince, or contrary to the ſtanding rules v her 
he has determin'd that his commiſſions ſhall be granted by thoſe 
who are inveſted with a power to that end under him, and by them 
only. This is what we argue from the natural ideas which we 
have of a kingdom, and from the dictates of common ſenſe. And 
the only way to evade the conſequence of this argument is to ſay 
either that the kingdom of Chriſt, contrary to his expreſs declara- 
tion is no kingdom, or if it be a kingdom, contrary to the many 
illaſtrations which he has made of it in the holy ſcriptures, yet it 
is a kingdom which bears no manner of reſemblance to the viſi- 
ble kingdoms of this world: If it conſiſts in this world of viſible 
members, of viſible ſacraments, and other viſible ,adminiſtrations, 
where is the impropriety in ſuppoſing that there ought alſo to be 
in it ſtated and viſible officers, with a continued ſucceſſion of them, 
and that to the end of the world, both in virtue of Chriſt's media- 
torial office, and his expreſs promiſe? $30 
Bor if men will argue, not only againſt our moſt clear, moſt 
natural and common ideas of things, but againſt the wiſdom of 
God himſelf in his inſtitutions, if inſtead of a plain way of reaſon- 
ing they will pretend to introduce crude, unknown and unintelligible 
ſchemes, they muſt argue by themſelves ; they have left us no me- 
thod either from religion or any natural principle of arguing with 


. 


them. 


War has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew the diſtinction between 
ſach prophets as come in their own name, without any authentick 
miſſion, and ſuch who being regularly ſent make it their buſineſs to 
R falſe doctrines, and even perhaps to bring in damnable 


ereſies ; if the terms which the ſcriptures themſelves make uſe of 


are not become too harſh to the tender and delicate ears of thoſe 

who think divines ought only to propheſy ſmooth things. „ 
Born theſe characters of falſe prophets, which yet ſometimes 

are found in the ſame ſubject, are alſo diſcover d by the ſame pre- 


tenſions and effects: They both agree to affect an air of innocence 


and ſincerity, they come to you in ſheep's clothing, as if they 
meant no harm, nor were capable of doing any; but could we pull 
off the diſguiſe wherein they make their approaches, we ſhould 
diſcover another ſort of creature; a creature in its temper, and 
manner of life, the moſt oppoſite to that, in the ſhape of 
which they appear and preſent themſelves: Inſtead of a meek, paſ- 
ſive, and inoffenſive animal, when the cheat is diſcover'd (and it 
is impoſſible always to conceal it) we ſee a beaſt of prey and vio- 
lence, ready to devour whatever comes in its way. 


Taz © 
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| Bob x IV. Sermon 0n'the Mod Nr. 47 
Tux moral is, that we ought to be particularly cautious how 
vw ate impos d upon by ſuch men, who, under a pretence of inno- 
cence or iy, cover any pernicious deſign, or, the better to 
delude weak and injudicious people, preach any falſe and corrupt 
doctrine in that diſguiſe, who more effectually compaſs the end 
they propoſe, of having it in their ew to perſecute good men, 
by declaiming againſt perſecution ;, who preach not Jeſus Chriſt, bur 
themſelves ; whoſe godlmeſs is tbeir gain; who ſeek the praiſe of men 


o 


& 


2 than the glory of Cod; who feed themſelves, but feed not the 
Tue ate the fruits whereby we are to know them: Fruits 
which. by reaſon oſ the danger from an exterior ſanctity and zeal 
in deſigning men towards cortupting the people, providetice has 
boric rn — prove a means of detecting themſelves; fruits 
which ordinarily ſpring from hypocriſy, or are ſeen to do ſo, as: 
fruit from a tree proper to the nature or quality of ir. For tho we 
cannot ly diſcover hat paſſes in the heart of man, yet we 
trary to his known and avoy'd pretenſions; and may without breach 
of charity as certainly determine, that his good actions, materially 
conſider d (yet when viſibly employ'd-to ſerve ſome. wicked or 
worldly deſign) do ſpring, whatever he pretends, from ſome corĩ- 
rupt and inſincere principle, as that grapes cannot grow of thorns, or 
fegs of thiſtles. Such as men's;inward diſpoſitions are, ſuch will their 
deſigns and actions (tho they may for a time diſſemble the mo- 
tives of them) appear co be at one time or other; and eſpeciall 
where their pretenſions to ſincerity are more than "ordinarily a 
feed, out of time or place; and when they tend only to awaken 
the Feeder ſolpiclon of their hypocriſy in other whe ; who may 
have ſome particular intereſt, 'or perhaps ſerve ſome laudable end, 
Tus charity of our Saviour extends not only to ſhew ſuch hy- 
pocrites the grounds of their being detected by then; but a much 
greater danger than cad ariſe. to them from any human conſidera- 


% 


tion of infaniy or diſgrace, or other inconvenience: - 7 
EVERY ree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewen down, 
and caſt into ibe fire. | 

On falvation depends upon our acting from a principle of fin« 
cericy, and vf ſhewing out of a pure heart, and faith unfeign'd, 
a good eonverſation. Our pretenſions to id god, zeal for 
ligion, will only ſerve, if they produce no ſuitable effects, to 

ae ee oY rate us oy ores from the / 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, from the ſocietj of the holy an- 
gelen from the. preſence of Jeſau, and of the Father. 133 of 
Vol. Il. | — Tat 
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evil, and the higheſt evil which an almighty and 
as regulated by bis wiſdom and goodneſs, and other 
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Tu a ebenſion of bn puniſhment of loſs is terrifying de- 
yond what words can expreſs. But our Lord here farther intends 
that puniſhment of hypocriſy which conſiſts in (4 poſitive ve penal 
Cod 
has threatem d; the higheſt, ſor any — ve know, which his power, 

Y 
his nature, can inflit : The 25 pocrites hall be caſ mio the fire, 
the fire that is not quepch'd, 2 nen fre, chat ſhall erer 
burn, yet without deſtroying them. = 


W HEREFORE, cs fruits ye ſhall | tn them. The: 


caution againſt the falſe do@trine or pretenſions of h 
the danger of hypocriſy, 


about which ir ſo nearly concerns us, in reſpect to our evtonch fal-: 
vation, not to be im 


cannot be too often r | 


d upon or miſtaken ; and out Saviour out o 
his great love to us ſhew'd himſelf more-concern'd: to prevent any 
illuſion, and to direct us more particularly to examine both our: 
own hearts, and the character of dan . on the 1 
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fed im hy nam? and er hve nf ie 7 
name done many wander ſul worts ? e 
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| de 
danger of loſing our Ulead the fa- 
Your of God from the artifices of /hypoctitical;ceachers, 
incſs in nurſelves, hie; 
ven where our diſpoſitions are really good. When we fincerely pid - 
feſs to believe in Cn, to worſhip him, to addreſs. ,ourfelves) to 
him by trove and repeated invocations; yet if theſe-do not produce 


in Ly a ſincere deſite of W — 
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part from me ** that work i ey. 
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the will of God in all things, they will ſtill be ineffectual towards. 
Fos our Saviour having before condemned an hypocritical obe- 
dience, and upon the intermiuation of the ſevereſt puniſhment, | it 
is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that inſtead of proceeding upon the ſame 
ſubject,” his deſign is rather to ſhew. here the defects and inſuffici- 
_ency«of a partial obedience: A doctrine, which tho' clearly dedu- 
cible from the principles of patural reaſon, as he who offends in 
ee the lav is obnoxious to the authority which enacted the 
ol law, and as God hateth ſin in every kind and degree of it et 
chriſtians, and ſome of thoſe who appeat to be under more lively 
and ſtrong convictions of their duty, are not eaſily perſuaded to 
embrace it; who in caſe they do but, as to the main tenot of their 
lives, . endeavour to do the will of God, they imagine that they 
ſhall not be excluded from the kingdom of heaven, on account of 
ſome leſſer ſins and omiſſions which they have knowingly fallen 
into, or in which perhaps they live habitually. x. 
Oruzxs it is poſſible may delude themſelves with a notion of 
commuting with God, and of his accepting ſome. particular duty, 
which they with more than ordinary ardor and zeal, and 
wherein they ſuppoſe ſome ſuperior excellency in lieu, of other in- 
ſtances of obedience which they apprehend not to be of equal im- 
portance, or to which they are leſs iaclin cd. 


Fon it is certain our inclinations have a great power towards 
corrupting our judgment in this * bo It may be ſaid there is 
ſcarce any man who has not, in a ſenſe, his particular: religion, 
according as natural temper, the prejudice of education, the com- 
pany which he keeps, the dependencies which he has, and the 
circumſtances which he is in, may influence him. Theſe different 
conſiderations having more or leſs force upon the ſame perſon at 
different times, vithout changing his general principles . | 
or departing from the communion to which 2 is united, he very 
often in the courſe of his life, alters what I call his particular re- 
ligion. At one time he places the great merit of it in devotion, 
at other times in acts of charity, piety, ot in being juſt and pun- 
Qual to his word, and then again in acts of mortification and ſelf- 
denial: But that is, generally ſpeaking, his favourite virtue, which 
is moſt agreeable to the diſpoſition which he is in, or which leaſt 
obſtructs the deſigu, or , or intereſts, which, he has moſt at 
Vr do not deny that certain duties are of greater import- | 
ance than others, or that the ſame duties under different circum- 
ſtances are more obligatory than at other times, and have a par- 
ticular beauty and excellency in them, as they ſtand in a more pro- 
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per place ot order: But till in judging of theſe circumſtances we 
ought to abſtract as much as poſhble from natural temper, and e- 
very motion of ſclf-love, both which ate ſo apt to as the 
judgment. We ſhould be careful whatever preference, for the rea- 
ſons beforementioned, may be given occaſionally te certain duties, 
yet to lay it down as a ſtanding and unchangeable rule that there 
is no diſpenſation in the Goſpel for the breach of our duty in any 
kind; that God will be lov'd and ſerv'd with the whole heart; that 
if we will emer imo liſe we muſt keep his commandments, conſider d 
as ſuch, and which therefore admit of no diſtinction as to their au - 
thoritative and obliging force. In a word, that whatever merci - 
ful allowances may be made for fins of infirmity or daily incutſion, 
or our leſs voluntary eſcapes in any kind; yet every violation of our 
duty, deliberately committed, and impenitently continued in, will 
exclude us from the kingdom of heaven. 
Bur beſides the authority of our Lord, and the natural reaſon 
of the thing, to ſhew, that we cannot be faved by a partial obe- 
dicnce ; he proceeds to confirm this doctrine by a very ſenſible and 
important exemplification. = | 2G MOUTHS Samoa 
Tur v who who -propheſy'd' in bis name, who caſt out devils; who 
tha many wondrous works, and with a deſign, for nothing | 
to the contrary, of advancing ww rar yet at the great Krol 
retribution, becauſe they did not conform to the vill of God, and 
the ardor of their duty in other reſpeQs, ſhall be rejected as per- 
ſons altogether unknown to him, notwithſtanding theſe: extraor- 
dinary gifts, wherewith they were endowed by him, and their e x- 
erciſing them in his name, or by a ſpecial power deriv'd from him. 
As the end of miracles is to confirm the truth of any revelati- 
on from God, whatever the perſonal qualifications of thoſe are vho 
do them, they have ſtill the ſame force and operation towards ef- 
_ . feting'this'end. And therefore we are not ſo much to enquire 
what the character of the perſon is whom God commiſſions to act 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, as concerning the character of his 
——- action, and the demonſtration which it carries in it, f be Spirit 
= and of power ; Even in the ſtanding inſtitutions of God, ſince they 
. . boOhperate only in virtue of their belong his inſtitutions, and have no 
natural efficiency towards producing their end, either from the 
. matter of them, or the petſonal qualifications of thoſe who admi- 
: niſter them, God may, ang does, indifferently. make uſe of wicked 
. and good men in the adminiſtration of them: And what it con- 
© NI aan | rerns us therefore to eriquire, is not who they are that adminiſter 
- them, but by what awmthbority they do it and who gave them this . 
8 |  thority?- A queſtion, which if men would conſider with the ſeri- 
ouſneſs and application that the importance of it requires, would 
E | A Ns contribute 
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| apart, that we may be better able to determine, whether this be 
à vrong or uncharitable judgment. Wa 1 — 
A greater extent of knowledge does confeſſedly diſcover to us 


* 
- - 
} 


| the reaſons of religion, or a religious conduct with greater evidence 
and; force: But : 4 eee e is the natural principle of action, 

yet there are other ſecret rinciples within us, whereby we are di- _ 
verted from attending — 4 concluſions proper to it, or ate mov'd | . 2 
„ e i-. . 1 Cor xii. ö 
e — to 


„ 
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n 


men famous for their learning and knowledge, whohaveprophely{ 


| as if they had been prophets indeed, were had in adrtiirarion,” who yer 
| bpon ſome foreign proſpects, or by a conduct altogether irretoti- 
cileable with their known and aver'd principles, have not pivet 


have even been inſtrumental rowatds cortupting che minds 
ny whom they had formerly been the means of convertin 


| By extent of knowledge, ſhould not always 
in a vaſt variety of objects, is nor clear or di 


tal relations wherein things ſtand to one another, bf perhaps they 


preſented to their min 
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to draw ſuch concluſions from it which are falſe: Aüd therefore it 


is no extraordinary caſe if very knowing men, in che judgmen 
which they make, do ſometimes confult theit pafſiohis 02 e- 
tions more than the pure light of reaſon: Nay, 1 do ddt Rh. 


Whether knowledge, when perverted from the pr t. we erf r 


falſly apply'd, when inſtead of ditecting men to the practict bf vit- 
tue, it only ferves to flatter their vatiity, or facilicare"thei Worlkd- 


i 


ly deſigns, does not tend as much as any thing to corrupt tlie heart, 


and even in reſpe to the force of ſpiritual tra, to blind the aj 


odacel rep, 


the name of Chrift, and by a ſpecial miſſion from him, whoſe 5 


preat occaſion for the name of truth to be edi ſpoken of an 
"of 1 
4 959 


"Bur thete is another reaſon why men, "who" have acquird 
ot always bi oP et 

rict and virtuous conduct. Their knowled op of tho it rakes 
they ſee throwph 


Pine: 


a dull or groſs medium, or without examining the ordet aud ſeve- 


 - 


think it ſufficient to give them the character of uch eradition, 
that they take a tranſient and deſultory view of particular objects, 
without conſidering their proper and diſtin& qualities: As raw, 


young travellers, eſpecially ſuch who ate ſent abroad in conti 
of our two famous ſeats of learning, farisfie themſelves with fern 


the common curioſities of thoſe places through which they paſs, 
without taking any diſtin account of them, or being able to ten- 
| 1 25,08 ian 14,94 *% l 
der any upon their return, 1 Ji h 


Tals is often the caſe of thoſe philoſophers 6 ho travel far and 


ride in queſt of knowledge only ro gain the reputation of general 
ſcholars, and who upon that view neglecting order and method, 
and being therefore fes capable of ſorting their ideas, or attaiting 
to a particular knowledge of the reſpective objects ich have been 
9 have often, after all their Jucubrations, 

at very confuſed notions, if we may julie frocm tHe dark and ttt 
rricate manner, according to which they ſometimes propoſe them 
to other men. Now in religion, as in all other ſabjets of know- 
ledge, it is not the faculty of knowing much, bur the art of mak- 
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ometimes happens vith very 


TuIII is ſtill leſs. difficulty in accounti 
men of a copious, lively imagination, are ſo 
iu cheit morals; Not thar this is a natural effect of thar btight ta- 
_ but which ariſes from 'an accidental, cho" to eaſy an abuſe 
Bro ot ; | 
A tenacious: memory, as it participares leaſt of the other qua- 
lities of the mind, and is ſometimes obſervable to a very eminen 
Goes in certain perſons, wholly in a manner without them, is til 
a lefs preſervative, tho* men have been careful to treaſure up in 
their minds a ſet of religious maxims, againſt the common corru- 
ption: For tho upon certain occaſions they can draw theſe reli- 
gow maxims forth, yet for want of judgment, or a ready appre- 
ſion, or a practical knowledge, they are the more apt to mi- 
ſtake in the application of them. „ „„ 
Tua which might be expected to ſecure our innocence; to. | 
diſpoſe, to oblige, to compel us, to come into the ſtrict terms of 
obedience to God, is a ſolid judgment ; which removes all the for- 
mer defects, and repreſents things to the mind as they really are, 
and in their proper order; ſo that ve cannot be impos d upon by 
appearances, ot draw falſe conſequences from what we teally ſee. - 
I is is a talent which few perſons have the happineſs to be di- 
| ſtioguiſh'd by, but what no man enjoys in perfection; and this is 
the reaſon why perſons moſt eminent for it are on certain ocoaſt = 
ons betray'd into fin : Either at the time they are diverted by ſome 
aſſion common to them with other men from conſulting it, ot 
under, ſome accidental indiſpoſition and weakneſs of mind, to Which 
the wiſeſt of men are ſubject, which impaits the natutal force and 
Tus difficultics, which occur in the courſe of their obedience 
to men oſ the moſt ſhining and excellent qualities, ate not deſign'd 
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rible ſentence to be denounc'd, 


and the Authority of the Legiſlator. :-- 


day of judgment for the talents committed to them. Our Lord 


_— 


Bess N. 


to excuſe 1827 failures, but to hm chem how much- whore « 


ought to be continually on their they incur A tet 

= a mf he — profeſſes, by our 
Saviour at the laſt day, and ſuffer the effects of it i 5 mare pic 
portion d to that of +04 reſpective talents; I never! bnow' you; A. 
part from me, ye that work migutty : Ve that have enjoy'd Tack dl. | 
Rioguiſh'd fayours, and ſuperior means of grace," be eternally ſepa- 
rated from my preſence, and the joys of heaven, for your abaſe 
of them: Terrible ſentence of perdition, and the more fo; from | 
Wag who"! cane to . * to re _ * was loſt.” el 
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V. 24. Thetefore, whaſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and Joeth 
them, I will wy; him an a wiſe man which "our bi 880 . 


a,rock: 


v. 25. " Aud the rain » deſcended, and the flouds. came, He” hraks 


_ blew, and beat upon that houſe; and it Ak 1705 * it was yay 
ed upon a rock. of: 


v. 26. And every one that brabeth 1400 ſayings 0 mine, —_ 4 


tbem not, ſhall be likened unto a feli man babes bil bin houſe 
pon the ' ſand: | 


V. 27. And the rain deſe W's] We. the flouds came; 2 th ind; 

blew, and beat upon that bouſe: and i fell, and great was * 
fall of it. 

V. 28. And it came 10 paſt when Jeſus had ended 4 ſaying, the 
people were afloniſh'd at his doftrine. 

V. 29. For "1 ogy , as one ne auberi, and nm not as the 


eribes. 


1 $ 


"HE 8 . e * * is A his 
whole diſcourſe, and concerns all chriſtians without diſtin- 

Rion: And it was the more neceſſaty indeed that this general in- 
ference ſhould be made, leſt more ignorant perſons ſnould conclude, 
from what was declar'd in the foregoing words, that only perſons 
of ſuperior knowledge and abilities ſhould . at the 


3 to * any 2 dangerous miſtake by ſhewing that 
all 
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all mankind in Seer ſhall be judg d by the Wal hich he =_ 
Kr that evugry\angmuſt render an account, - whether, he hath * 

| Pigs bot to tfleſe his ſayings thefddmirable-roles 3 
alter de n anch ſhall at th laſ "nd * A, 


n 9 — is — #EY "IN FA $I 8 fual 154 * 
har manner, by che characters of a wiſe and of a coal n man, buffd- 
ing their teſpettive houſesupbn-a different r er yo 


upon a rock, the other upon tlie ſand. 


x 


Hr who "fond: his rel upon the ſoy of Feſus Chriſt; 
and 8 fs wh larly, „ e 5 | 
man: And his viſdom a x in this, That the rpin In its m Je 
gentle or py floods ioceetinſ from ſudden rain, | 


and carried wighwa more ragjd Forreor, the winde when kg = 
aſtey n more tempeſtvons and raging manner, ſhall have n Reer 
* oi brerturn the hi vbich de ba ell founded and ſuper⸗- 59 

By theſe metap jedfiuGons are 'repreſeyredng us the nt 

den vhich chriftjags in the Ck of tie church would . a 

and to which in ſucceeding ages they Tight be, tho! not ſo ; 

penerally# expobd: Or = ſhould-avoid,perſectitioh, by be 
| | 'the floods; and the winds, we * Lerſtauck the ſeveral . 
temptations iticident to men at times, but hich teceive a greater. 
degree of force argptding to their different pag or | o__ AE 
fereut Seta wherein they ate. 8 

Bur with what force ſoever temptations aſſault us, If. ons 1958. 3 
ciples are well founded, if we build upon the rock Jeſus Chriſt, "0 
in faith and ſigcerity engeaveur toregulare our conduct by the CO 
. law of they will have no power to hurt or deſtroy us. 

Tut fooliſh mac dn the other hand is repreſented as la hs the , 
foundation of his houſC in the (and: And the effect of his fol ap- 
pears in the ſudden and dangetouswoverthrow gf it by & tempeſt. 

Tz moral ipſtrucion is, that here men have no certain br 
ſteady principles upon which they propaſe to act, where they are 
not careful to inform themſelves rightly concerning the fundamen- 
tal truths of religioa or do not reſolve upon a conduct ſuitable to 
it, they will be in great danger whe perſecutions ariſe, or poſſi- 
biy upon ſome common non, to fall away ; and if not di- 
rectl A deny ye e faith of C, yer to deny him in theit Works. 
— iN D # ca paſPwhen Jeſs bad cn theſe ſayings, they” * 
were aſftomiſ#d at ba e. 


TAI doctrine itſelf is fo teaſouable, ſo page 8 fully 38 . 
to the com ehenſions of men; but withal ſo ſublime, that 
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7 phetical or diwi character; we might juſtly*conclude;*thatino 
_* mam ever ſpake as he ſpake; there is dite ag/a rule of life ig 
any of the magaliſts, or in all of them togerher, #qual to this ſer- 
mon, in che juſtngſs, the purity, che ſulneſs, the Maplicity, the 
= -* . ſiblimity of it: Which yet receiv'd a very ſenſible additional force 
13 __ - © from the,manper of our Saviopr's delivering it, inchis character of 
ET. A2 @ prophet, . if it were not a&cqmpanied with ſorhe ſpecial» manife- 
. ſtationg of his dignity as a perſoꝶ truly : divine; ſo, that they who = 
„ "IE beard im may be ſuppos d tay ave bebeld his glory, the glory as * 
„ Ihe glory of the wnly begotten of theyFather full of grace and tyugh. 
1 Wurz there were any ſach;diſcoveti® (as it is not mpro- 
4 bable thefe might be on ſo ſignal an vecaſion) of our Lord's divi- 
| 5 ; _ + nity, we are aſſur d that there was ſomething inghis manner ſupe- 
=. mꝛuai'or, to an aſtoniſhing degree, tg, that of commiogg teachers: 
a Fo be als as, one having authority, and not as"the Scribem 
Moo. . TuIsS manner may gither reſpect his diction, which was ſhore, ** 
comprehenſive, and in the ſtyle of a legiſlator, without thoſe at- 
3 + 4  tificial ſchemgs of ſpeech which orators make uſe of to heſpeak the 
P | i flavour, to gain the attention, to jmpoſe upon the» weakneſs: and 
| 5 cxedulity of their auditors. 77 7 MI» WR i» top” ad 
02 elſe it may xefer to the force and energy of his dition, and 
My - a @ zeal in delivering himſelf; which ſhew'd of what importance the 
A truths which he taught were, and how neceſſary to be believ d and 
5 „ practis d in ordet to ſalvation: And not * cold manner 
Xa * which the precarious Scribes might uſe in their recitals, notwith- 
* „ 22 the arts they had of appearing really affected them- 
13 Br #888D were they who, ſaw this digine perſon, and heard him 
| delivering this heavenly doctrine: Let us endeavour to ſee and hear 
WS. , „ Pic, that We may entitle our ſelves to the ſpecial bene- 
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Bur it will = cient 10 my — F that I Would mention 85 6 
| one or two of the principal virtues more peculiar 30 each ſex; tis 
tze men ! (hall aſſigu, as the characters whereby they oughe robe Ws 
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in indeed women, * certain natural or acquird advantages, are 
frequently obſerv'd to excel; I only ſpeak'from the chief and moſt 
: general intention of nature, in arguing upon which whatever par- 
E en tions (as they are here granted to be very numerous) 
= Fo e to the contrary," yet prudente.cerrainly is, or eught 
_ a bo keg for the gfolloviog: ben à character ane log 
1 1 8 ing to men. a 
8 N 1 18 As men are mote rally intruſted, and it is | agreeable 
3 to the order of nature" Ee: be ſo, with the adminiſtra- 

Ro tion of affairs private and ꝓubſick: For in to the im- 
portance of any truſt, and of the ends to be attained by it in hu- 
man life, a greater ſhaxe of prudence is requir d, and * thete- 
fore upon a general conſideratian, to be ſbppos d. 

Ir it be queſtioned how this right of adminiffiration i in men 


| pears, aud whether the power whiel they aſſume to bo ny 
, , exerciſing it, be not rather if ye enquire into its origin, the effect 
„„ © ne and violence? It may be anſwex'd, that whatever parti- 
©  enlat* caſes may have ha pen'd, herein men from their ſuperior 
2 » Rrength have taken occaſian oß employing an unjuſt force in rela- 
tion to the other ſex, yer that vghy ſuperior ſtrength diſcovers to 
dus the proper and reaſonpple uſe, which nature intended that men 
; ſhould make of it: All other circumſtances” being ual, it is cer- 
tainly agreeable.” to reaſon that the Teſs power hould*þe ſubje& to 
dete greater, as this is more capable in particular of wtaining the ende 
; bor which government was originally inſtifured,” 
. „ — 2 generally a greater force Ka Rents o mind. 
| tis got neceſſary to eriquir whether 1 this ſuperior advantage ariſes 
tram the laws gf comtquai nigation, | the author ofungture has 
7 * «by, in virtue Abs: in piling will, between ſouls and bodies, 
© For there can be no orfies reafon poſſibly aſſigted how. they ſhould. 
act upon one another; ür whether in · conſequenee of thoſe· aws, it 
"% be not reaſonable to infer that the ſtrength of the mind ſhould. be, 


reater4n pro ortion to the ſtrengill From 
ppolein fact, 2 — have in this reſpeck, cho here 
„ e are very numerous, yer in og the adran- 
ap. —_—_ of rhe other ſex: An panties, which t more rea- 
Aily allow to ug, while we do got diſpute with them, ere the el 
1 , ? | fects of a more "ready, lively and delicate wir, a recableto the ex- 
x „ I  vefior fogm which nature has given them, are f often 3 
"RC * , _ » conſpicuous.” Win certain compoſitions, priacipal pally rornilig 
* 1 fancy or addvoſs' d t te it, ingenious men do ſometimes di Nh 
F *, themſelves,” yet there is commonly an ec e of of . axr in t 
1 | which they had not I to coriccal,” "and which giv gives 
1 F beghter luſtre bo t * and rok mad ofthe ſer in whats | 
—_— 89 "never" they ſay or write. * „ 
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Bur whether nature deſigu'd in their original formation, that 
either ſex ſhould exceed Sigg ay or I may add, in extent of 
mind, the common methods of education, a capacity of ſuſtatning 
thoſe toils and labours which ate neceſſaty to conquer the many and < 
great difficulties which occur in our ſearch after knowledge, before 

we can arrive to any competent degree of it, do confeſſedly give = 
men a conſiderable advantage both towards ſtrengthening the mind: - 


and enlarging its ides. I 
Now as knowledge is in the proper end of it ſubſcrvient to pru- 
dence, as for that reaſon a greater degree of knowledge does re- 90 
| quire greater prudence, atid eſpecially. as a. more extenſive know - 
ledge is acquired in our ſex with greater facility; for this and the 
ſeveral reaſons before mentioned I have made prudence one of the 
eminent and more peculiar charactets af man: Prudence, the pro- 
per office of which is to regulate him upon every emergency, in 
all his actions, in all his relations and capacities, Wa in ex- 
erciſing that dominion wherewith he is naturally inveſted, accord- 
ing to reaſon and the intention of natu-e. -. 
I do not deny that there are ſame very knowing, men, who as . * 
to all the offices of prudence, and even in the common affairs of | 1 
life, are obſer vd to be very weak; it does not therefore follow'that  _ 
much knowledge ſhould be ſo neceſſarily attach d to prudence, that - _ ——_— 
| it cannot be conceiv d to ſubſiſt apart. Learning. and philoſophy ß 1 
Are ſometimes expos d to ridicule on account of certain indiſcretions | 7 R 7 WE 8 | 
in civil life, which wen who are eminent for them ate now, and © -, 
then obſerv'd to fall into. Vanity, affectation, loquacity, imperti- _— 
nence, are not always inconſiſtent with the character pt pro- 
found clerks and philoſophers; young pretenders eſpecially in the 
learned world, who. have only got a tranſient, inſight into the ſcien- 1 4 
ces, and know but little of human life, or the meaſures of a decent - , Fw 
and rational behaviour, are very apt to offend in one or more of theſe "= 
points and ſometimes in all of them; ner ee who 0 
ee har the world, obſerving, ate therefore apt to think | bo 
more contemptibly of a learned education; or if they do ſuppoſe 
in to add to che perfection of the mind, yet conclude it of no great 


* 


ſigniſicancy towards the great and principal ends men propoſe to % 
_ themſelves in civil life, which are to appear agreeadle, to ,pleale, _ "FM 
and recommend themſelves to favour. {I : 


1 do not know whether the moſt famous ſeats of learning in the * 9 
world, have not in particular inſtances ſuffered by this prejudice, _—_ 
whether perſons of fortune have not ſometimes choſen to negleR al! 8 | L. 
culture of the minds of their children, and beſton d it wholly y 8 of By * 
on that of the body, for fear of their contractitig 4 manner leſs | "= 
acceptable or engaging. This 7 has been carry'd ſo far, 2 
8 6 "Mp 


that , 
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that to avoid the pedantry, as parents apprehend it, of a learned 
education at home, young gentlemen have been ſent abroad un- 
der foreign pedants, ſtrangers to our Jaws, our manners and teli- 
gion; and they have feldom indeed fail'd to return with improve- 
ments ſuitable to theſe auſpicious beginnings. However they who 
have the charge of educating young gentlemen, while they intend 
the other advantages of uſeful and ſolid learning, ought not wholly 
to neglect the rules of a free, agreeable and generous converſation, | 
of a manly and unaffected behaviour. V 
WHAT I have ſaid concerning prudence is agreeable t6,Arifto- 
7zle's * definition of this virtue, who calls it a juſt habit of determin- 
ing concerning thoſe things with reaſon, which are good or noxious to 
men So that as the ſcene of action is more wide or extended, as it is 
confeſſedly in men in their legiſlative, their political, their domeſtick 
capacity, and in the ſeveral ways of commerce, the more is pru- 
dence a virtue requir'd in them; and the greater their reproach 
4 . where they are obſerv d to act contrary to the rules of it, as acting 
„ more out of character. 1 Hag. ,Q7 N 
4. II. A ſecond virtue proper to men is fortitude, not barely conſi- 
der'd, as this >hiloſopher defines it, a mean between fear and au- 
It | dacity, but as importing in general that greatneſs of mind, which 
<= will not ſuffer a man under circumſtances of danger, of diſgrace, 
Z or other misfortune, to do any thing below the Jonity of human 
nature: The reaſon of appropriating this diſtinction to men, ati- 
ſes not only from the greater power which» nature has given him 
to conflict with difficulties from the ſtrength and make of his bo- 
dy, but from N 5 force of his mind: The impreſſions made 
upon us from the fear or ſenſe of external evils, being more owing 
to our own weakneſs than to any real power in the things them- 
ſelves, to render us miſerable. bg SDL DOK 
T 1s character eſpecially of fortitude, as (Hr, a man's vir- 
tue, or rendring him intrepid in the cauſe of honour, of piety, 'of 


* N iiunſtice, amidſt the greateſt difficulties and dangers, is fo eſſential to 
= : him, that in proportion as he is diveſted of it, he is ſaid, by a ſig- 


_. nificant expreſſion, to be of a degenerate mind, as if gradually con- 
__ —_ verting into ſome creature of another ſpecies, or at leaſt loſing the 
diſtinction proper to his os. en 
1. Tus is one reaſon why cowardice is __ ſo great and in- 
ſupportable a reproach by men who ſhew very little regard to any 
FA ; other moral conſideration of good or evil: If after all they really 
1 conſider fortitude itſelf as a moral virtue, and not rather as a ſhining 
25 5 EG and uſeful quality, the want of which would render them deſpica- 
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ble, and obſtruct their principal deſigns in this life. Upon theſe 1 
human motives men of the moſt baſe, ignoble, and ungenerous . 


minds, will expoſe themſelves to imminent danger, be patient of 
hardſhips, of wounds, and to appearance unmov'd'at the near and 
viſible approaches of death. This courage in a ſtate of military 
diſcipline, or by repeated eſſays of it, grows up by degrees into a 
habit, and is properly enough, in men vitiated in their morals and 
in all other principles, term'd mechanical: As acting on any emer= 


an Gl — — 
7 


2 upon which the blood ferments, by a ſtrong ang ä „ 
heady impulſe, without any regard to the nature, the manner, rr + + 
end of their action. Ls, „** ; „ 
Bor to diſtinguiſh that which is properly the courage of a man 1 - 


from a brutal rage, as it is always calm and ſedate, as it does not 
depend upon a ſudden diſorder or violent agitation of the ſpirit ; 
ſo it is always conducted with reaſon and prudence, propoſing the 
beſt and nobleſt ends, and purſuing them by the — juſt and ho- 
nourable means. For, | EB ea 
2. T xvs fortitude does not only conſiſt in a generous contempt 

of difficulties and dangers, but in a greatneſs of mind, which ren- 

ders men as incapable of ill impreſſions from flattery, or other arts 
of corruption, as from a ſervile fear. A man who appears intrepid 

when farrounded with dangers and the inſtruments of death, who 
leads on the way to victory in the face of his enemies, when thou- 
ſands fall beſides him, and ten thouſand, at his right-hand, who 
afterwards enjoys all-the ſpoils and glory of conqueſt, and every 
other reward due to true bravery ; yet if 45 all he is not truly brave, 
if capable of a baſe or ungenerous action, it is not true courage | 5 
which animates him, but what may be call'd more properly a vio 
lent emotion of the blood, mechaniſm, an irregular defire of © . 


* 


power, of riches, or honour, any thing, rather than courage; 3 

which is always inſeparable from true greatneſs of mind, and al. 

ways acts in a uniform manner, ports 1 oy 

- AND therefore it is ſurprizing to conſider, that hiſtory, anci- br 

ent and modern, ſhould afford us ſo many examples of men who '' « 


have been ready to expoſe their lives in their country's ſervice, who 

yet have not been altogether free from the power of corruption, 

even in caſes where the moſt direct methods were taken to betray 

and enſlave it: This is ſo inconſiſtent a character, that it puts us ” PS 
under a neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing, as in the dition and ſentiments 
of orators, ſo in the action of heroes, between a true, and what 
they call a falſe ſublime. This may ſerve to give us a general idea 
of that fortitude, that true greatneſs and bravery of mind wherein 
men place their chief glory, and which is their proper diſtinction, 


as chaſtity is that ef women. | | 
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.endeavonr to fatter us into a belief, that he has no diſhonourable 
iutentions, that he has the 
four or alliance. Flattery is of ſo inſinuating a nature, that per- 
fons of the greateſt prudence are not always perfectly able to reſiſt 
151 


elt way rather to avoid the trial of out virtue and prudence, - than 
to ende too much inthe ſtrength 
rauch has laid it down is a maxim vel 
that he who lovers dunyer ſhall per 
more particularly ben. to in hich cakes, where the indifcretion 
of expoſing or ſelves to 
or any other TW MG 


III. CHAS II, I know, is ſomerimes raken inn tearccettradhtd 
ſenſe, as oppos'd to ſuch inclinations, words, or actions, which 
are more directly impure: But! here uſe it in the ſame-ſenſe and 


latitude with that of modeſty, as regulating all the motions both 
of body and mind in what relates to this diſtinguiſhing character 


of the female ſex, and as ſtrialy cautious to avoid the firſt occa- 
ſions which may betray them into indecencies of any kind. And the 


beſt rule to them in this caſe is to follow nature in its pure and in- 


nocent ſtate, which by a happy conſtruction of her work ſhews the 
force whiely ſhe intended this principle ſhould have towards — 
their virtue. For no ſooner does any thing that has the 


of an enemy to it approach, but they thew themſelves l of of 

it by a conſcionſnels which comes faddenly in their looks, as if 
nature originally deſign'd it in caſes of ſurprize to ſupply the place, 
and do — office of reaſon, before the ſuoc ours of it could —_y 
be eall'd in. 


Ir was the intention at leaſt x nature in this delicate ad. cu- 


nious effect of her workmanſhip to afford a moral and very Proper 
inſtruction towards ſhewing the ſex of how great im | 
in order to the preſervation of their innodence; to be ſo far from | 


making any irregular advances, that they ought not to admit 
the moſt n Alt are ſo ſoon as they ne epprcnded to be 
eximinal, which are made to them. 
IT is à rule in politicks, more e ,ceiully ro guard the Monslen 
againſt an enemy; a rule of no leſs force, tho * enemy ſhould 


greareſt eſteem for us, and courts our 


ver of it; eſpecially in that part, ws they are apt to be 
ſenfibly Meted; or to leave the metaphor, where they va- 
9 themſelves upon any diſtinguiſtid and ſuperior excellency. Va- 


nity is the character of both ſexes, chere is no neceſſiry of enqui- 


y in which of them its effects are more 


ral or conſpicuous: 


In Doch ſexes it is too natural to be pleaſed with what Harcers our 
inclination, and to love whatever has a 


power to pleaſe. 
ON octügon therefore of all addreſſes in dl it is the aß. 


of them. The wiſe Son of Si- 
ofefulro-regulate our oondact, 
therem: This rule ſhould be 


er is much greater chan the honour 


which we can — che conqueſt, ſup- 
og 
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and no incidents, no favourable circumſtances or diſpofitions ſhould 
* to gire the enemy an advantage which, we did not foreſee 
or ſuſpect: They who to add to the number or glory of their tri- 
py have given themſelves the greateſt liberties, tho originally 

out any intention ditectly criminal, are the beſt qualify'd to 


t 
judge of what 1 fay, and o apply jt... 


um 
wi 


. 6 0 4 . : 25 Te OW "FH 
Bo r to lay down the rules of this virtue, as the proper diſtin- - 


| Gion of the ſex, that which adds ſo ſenſible a luſtre to all the other 
beauties and ornaments of it, and gives them ſtill a greater power; 


ir! may be conſider d as diſcovering itſelf in their looks, their man- 
ner, their converſation or actions. E oro 


| | . 13 %Y 17 122 | ” A 8 
| Tux eye does often diſcover the paſſions and inward ſentiments 


SS + 


of other P rſons, after a more clear and faithful manner, than 


their words; the language of it is-more plain and natural, not ſub- 


je& to thoſe ambiguities. which ſo often render the moſt common 
gnification, nor to thoſe diſſembling arts 


terms of very uncertain fi 
which men uſe in 
St. Auguſtin ſomewhere calls the eyes the windows of the ſoul, 


hich are not only the occaſional cauſes of its ſceing external ob- 


ſes within us, but 
I is is the avenue at which thoſe things, which have the greateſt 
| Power to corrupt us, do enter; where they diſplay themſelves when 

enter d, with the greateſt force, and give us the deepeſt wounds, 
Should we not be more particularly careful to guard the part which 


jets, but of E other perſons in many reſpeQs, into what paſs 
el 


is moſt aſſailable, where the moſt powerful attacks are made, and 


almoſt continually repeated? How many perſons have been betray'd 
and undone by one indiſcreet look? What a train of misfortunes 
and difficulties has it ſometimes in the conſequence brought upon 
whole families, or perhaps whole nations? And how happy had 
it been for us, notwithſtanding the great beauty and invaluable ad- 


vantages of this organ, yet on many particular occaſions, to have 


JJ ĩ T an. 
2. Mops v regulates the whole manner of the body, and of 


+ BCP 


ſignificant gel ture, or conform to any but what is perfectly within 
the rules 


neceſſity of uſing ſuch images, which tho? not impure in them- 


ſelves, yet are too naturally connected by the imagination to thoſe 
3 i Vs TY a 


— 9292 
poſing we have really that power over ourſelves which we imagine, 


dom ot never fails to diſcover our predominant 


every part. None of them ſhould be ſuffer'd to ſpeak, or uſe. aux 


decency: A ſubject, which I ſhall not in this inſtance 
purſue, becauſe it is ſometimes very difficult in ſpeaking to it, to 
avoid the appearances of indecency : A difficulty ariſing from the 


"8 
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that are ſo: A difficulty, wbich many of the caſuiſtical writers in 
the church of Rome have not conſidered with that attention which 


might have been expected, and concerning whoſe works it may be 


queſtioned, whether their caſes and the manner of ſtating them 
have not tended more to corrupt the heart, than their reſolutions 
of them to inform the judgment or regulate the will. 1 wiſh we 
could perfectly free all the reformed writers from every imputation 
in this kind, and that certain of them who have preſcribed the 
rules of holy living, had been as chaſte in their ſtyle and ex- 


preſſions, as we ought to ſuppoſe they really were in their ſenti- 


ments. WM 1 80 
3. TAE indecency, which diſcovers itſelf in words that bear a 


ſignification directly or indirectly, offenſive to chaſt ears, is ſo groſs, 
that none but the moſt abandon'd and incorrigible of the ſex can 
be ſuppos'd chargeable with it: I ſhall not therefore take upon me 


to preſcribe either where directions would be of no ſervice, or 
where they are preſum'd to be in fo few inſtances, applicable. 
Bur there is alſo ſome breach of modeſty in hearing things ſpo- 


ken, tho” after an indirect manner, with a deſign of raiſing impure 


ideas in the mind. As ſome of thoſe books of amuſement, which 

are ordinarily read by the ſex, and poſſibly by perſons of every diſtin- 
Rion in it, abound with images to this purpoſe, and are chiefly cal- 
culated for that end: As others of the ſex are ſometimes oblig'd 
in converſation to hear ſuch things, which they can neither ap- 
prove, nor yet openly condemn, as not being fappos'd to give at- 
tention to them, or to reflect 3 them: It may not be impro- 


per to caution the ſex in general againſt the influence and irregula- 


rity of ſuch converſation, and which therefore, where reaſons of 
dependence, or duty, do not oblige them to converſe, they 
ſhould uſe ſo much the greater care to avoid, _ 1 

4. Tus laſt and higheſt breach of modeſty confifts in ſuch actions 
as are contrary to the rules of it: By which 1 do not mean the 
groſs acts of impurity, but all advances," how diſtant ſoever, 
which are made towards a criminal compliance, or which may give 
any encouragement at leaſt to hope it. For we are not betray d 


into flagrant crimes, eſpecially where there are any remains of vir- 


tue in us, but by caſy and inſenſible degrees, which often carry us 
in the event to do ſuch things as were originally very oppoſite to 


our inclination and deſigns. One Gee” prepares the way for 


h 
another, that for a third, till the method and facility of comply- 
ing become more familiar, and familiarity at length induce a habit, 
which we have both leſs power and deſire to reſiſt; or perhaps till 


former freedoms are made a pretence for demanding more, and 


which may ſtill be more eaſily granted from the apprehenfions of 


a threa- 
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a threatened diſcovery. The methods whereby perſons who have No 
2 ſenſe of virtue and honour are in other caſes gradually betrayd 


into fin, contrary to their firſt intentions, and often to a'depree 
beyond what they could have imagin'd, ſhould particularly ſerve 
as a caution to us in ſuch caſes, where if ve give way to our eri · 


minal inclinations, we Have commonly the leaſt power over our 


6 . ̃ĩ 23qog Srlr Hie-mi 
Bur ſhould the ſex entirely conform to theſe ſtrict and ſevere 
rules, will they not on many occaſions loſe the advantage of be- 


iog admit d and addreſs d tq; or of diſtiagaiſhin g themſelves in the. 


ſhining characters of wit and beauty, and the proper ornaments of 

I am far from 
| fares of decency, that have been propos d. There is ſcope enough! 
for all the facoceat freedoms of converſation, and —5 3 


of diſtinguiſhing the ſex notwithſtanding hat has been ſaid; and 


Ido not write for thoſe who would contend for liberties in any kind 
that are not innocent. If a reſerw'd conduct according to theſe 
rules ſhould — — 4 — the number of their admirers, it would 
be only ſuch of them as have no true ſenſe of virtue, or regard for 
them; and certainly they ought not to regret the loſs of thoſe ſer- 
vants whom it would be a diſgrace to retain. It is even ſafer in 
cafes where we have not (which we ſeldom have) a perfect com- 


mand over our inclinations, not to deliberate: For tho* the lok of 


virtue ſhould nor be neceſſarily conſequent to an act of indiſcreti- 


on, yet as in the event it has often happer'd, and may Mill hap- 


pen to be ſo, innocence will be woch beter ſecur'd by declining | 


the attack, chan in being expos'd'to the hazard of a defeat. 


Tat character of thoſe who, to prevent the trouble and unea- 
ſineſs of that conſcious ſhame which naturally ariſes from a-erimi- 


nal indulgence of their paſſions, do at laſt tate refuge in downright 
impudence, (as perſons noted for any viſible defect, to prevent the 
animadverſions of others upon it, are nfly the firſt ho ob- 
ſerve it themſelves, thinking it more eligible to divulge what can- 
not be conceal'd = an air of 8 a — > vpn 
ing and deteſted, fo peculiar to the proffigate and abandon'd pai 

of the ſex, that the Pate emsig ef ik a ſuſſicient A e 
thoſe who are not altogether ſtrangers to the rules whether of a 
virtuous or a decent behaviour, r. 
IV. Ano rA character proper to the ſex is that of piety: And 
the reaſon of appropriating it to them in a more ſpecial manner 
ariſes from ſeveral conſiderations . 14 5 ; 1931111 bo | lis 1 e e 
I. Fon the predominant inflaence which the two great paſ- 


ſions of fear and love have, and are every where in ſeriprace ſup- 


pos d 


- 
a 


ſigning any ſuch conſequences from the mea- - 
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pos d to have, upon religion: Thoſe paſſions from the natural 
Guten of this ſex ben generally more tender, delicate, and 
| ble. 4 | „ ee : 1 e e | 
As love conſiſts in a ſtrong and permanent defire of uniting our 
ſelves to the beloved object, as our union. with God is more di- 
rectly maintaitt d and promoted, by a familiar intercourſe with him 
in all the proper offices of prayer and devotion : Piety is fo natu- 
ral a qualification of the ſex, that they always appear leſs agree- 
able in proportion as they are known or ſuſpected to want it. It 
is therefore more particularly incumbent on them to have their 
converſation in heaven ; to ſet their hearts and their ſouls to ſeek the 
Lord; to take delight in approaching to God; to cleave unto him, 
to offer him the ſacrifices of righteouſneſs with a perſeci heart. And 
therefore we may obſerve that devotion is one general and diſtin- 
guiſhing character of thoſewomen, of whom any honourable men- 
tion is made in the holy ſcriptures ;/ and there is this particular rea- 
ſon indeed from the natural imbecillity of their ſex, and the ſnares 
which are induſtriouſly laid for them, , why they ſhould be more con- 
verſant with God by prayer and meditation; that in proportion to 
their weakneſs, and the danger of the temptations to which they 
are expos d, they may be ſupported with the inward aſſiſtances and 
delights of grace, which prayer is the inſtituted means of procuring 
 . Davor1on is alſo a natural effect atiſing from the paſſion of 
fear, as it is a means of averting the evil w 8 
puniſhment which in conſequence of our crimes we may juſtly in- 
cur. According to the degree of fear vherewith we are poſſeſs d, we 
ſhall more teadily fly for ſuccout to him, , who alone can remove 
the evils which we fear, and who is at the ſame time perhaps juſtly 
1 7 _ _ Devor1on ariſing from fear requires a gentle ſoil, and does 
4 SOR not ſo eaſily grow in {tiff or rocky ground. The natural pride and 
= | haughtineſs of mam renders him more impatient of every thing 
which reminds him of his dependence and ſubjection; he looks up- 
on fear as a more ſervile paſſion. below the dignity. of his nature, 
and js therefore more apt to queſtion, what is the Almighty that we 
Should fear him? His vanity. is ſuch that he would not be thought 
to ſtand. in awe of omnipotence itſelf. It is from this illuſion of 
pride that ſome men affect a reputation, in appearing through the 
courſe of their lives prophane and impious; and at laſt, in dying 
hard. They ſuppoſe it, according to theit falſe and abſurd notions of 
courage, to be inconſiſtent with. the character of a truly brave man, 
that he ſhould be ſuſceptible of any religious impreſſions, ariſing 
from the apprehenſions of what he may ſuffer, tho from a power 
. . W 
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which, nothing can reſiſt, and which is able to cruſh and deſtroy 


% 


bu ĩ ⅛wvꝑS xx . 
Wax not this notion, capricious as it is, fourided in the prin- 
ciple from which I have deduced it, were it reaſonable in the na- 
ture of the thing, that men ſhould not be undet any apprehenſions 
of fear from the threats or juſtice of Almighty God: 
bility, wherein they ſuppoſg ſome kind of reputation ar the article 
of death, would be equally reputable in both ſexes: And yet not- 
withſtanding all the attempts that have been made to corrupt them 
both, with looſe and impious maxims, there is not a libertine, there 
is ſcarce perhaps an atheiſt in the world, who would not be ſhock'd 
at the thoughts of ſuch an affected inſenſibility in the female (ex. ” 
II is therefore more particularly incumbent on them, 1% ſerve 
the Lord with reverence and godly fear; to ſay unto Cod, how ter- 
rible art thou in thy works? Thou, even thou art to be feared; and 
who may ſtand. in thy ſight when once thou art angry? ' 
Tais is the character indeed wherein, according to the judg- 
ment of Solomon, women ought to place their chief glory, that 
they fear the Lord: This is à permanent and laſting character, 
which, when all the favour and beauty, either owing to the hand 
of nature or the embelliſhments of art, ſhall. loſe all their power, 
Vill render them more amiable here, and for which they will for 
-  Bzavry. without a ſenſe of religion, will loſe much of its natural 
force and luſtre, as not being ſo lively and animated, as wanting 
ſome of thoſe ſoft and tender graces, which. innocence alone can 
give whether to the aſpect or the external mien. 
Tun influence which love as well as fear has upon the devotio- 
nal and other parts of religion in general is very obvious; the de- 
| fire of love is to pleaſe, and to do every thing that may evidence 
the ardor and fincerity of it, and to chuſe to that end the moſt. 
generous and difficult inſtances, of obedience. It is the Apoſtle's 
argument that the proper teſt, or rather natural effect of this paſ- 
ſion is obedience; 7hzs it the love of God that we keep his command- 


0 
5 


that inſenſi- 


ments, and - bis commandments are not grievoys: Or where in the 


nature of them they may appear to be more arduous, by love will 
contribute to render them much more eaſy, and even delightful, by 
the ſenſible pleaſure which we take in following the motions of it. 
Ix ſeems highly reaſonable therefore to expect, from the tender 
and deep impreſſions which this 2 is naturally apt to make on 
the ſex, that they in particular ſhould worſhip God; not only as 
Vorſhip is reſtrain'd to the devotional acts of religion, but in all 
the beauty of bolineſi, as it 2 teligion in its utmoſt extent, 


as it requires them to adorn the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour 


„ GI Es Arn ot as 
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| Jeſus Chrit i in all things, to have their lamps contintally trimmed 
and burning, that when the bridegroom comes they may have no- 
thing to do but to meet him, and be 72ddy to go im with hum wo the 
marriage: So that bebe, things are { e, to harfbe ver things 
are Imely, whatſoever things are of £00 . th ; if there be any b. 
tue, if there be any 7 it is {1d iafly tum cumbent on them 
to think of theſe thin 
Tu ar e 1 AP iety in all the parts of ie in tber 
per charaQer is from Fan ir manner of life. Men are mel d it in 
affairs and buſineſs, and ſubject to innumerable avocarions froth 
which the other ſex is ordi 9 595 exempt: So that they are more 
at liberty to care for the things that belong to rhe Lord, that they mity 
pleaſe the Lord. And as time is one of thole talents for which an 
account mult be render'd to God, in proportion as they miſcra- 
ploy it, or trifle it away in vain or impertinerit amaſememts, while 
they ought to improve it towards the advancement "of piety, they 
| will contract a degree of guile ſo much the greater 
ä only. oor that a devout, and fo All Il reſpeQts pious beha- 
viour is more recable to their charäcter, lich the natural reſtriirits 
of decency; ich as they free chem flöm may temptations inci- 
dent to men, and do not pe mit to them even thoſe innocent N- 
berties in many caſes, Which are ald d tb men on accent 6f 
theit way of commerce and dealing in the world, ſo they tender 
very neglect of duty in them, 04 He chat maß apptosch to- 
wards impiety, more offenſive and | 
Axor branch'of modeſty, 1 beds eonſider i in i WII 
extent is meekneſs; whether w/ 6s'd to a bold afluming air, or 
e to anger. Every thing i in the ſex decctding to the nearer approach 
EL. Which it makes to the chatacter of 'the*orhier ſex, "reridets them 
| leſß agreeable ; and 471 never apptar' to ſo great  difadvanrage, 
| 2 when they confound the pol en Which nature has deſigr 
toper to Fin Whatever therefore has atr app Arauce de 
— culine ſhould be more Carefully "av av6ided by them, as every 
3 tig by wee thar borders upon the effemftiate. Now boldneſs is 
Ny properly a maſculine gud, as beitig"ally'd to nitn's'diſtiog 
_ ing character, that of fo titude : There ſpeak of it as oh denoring 
a manly anf encrous aſſurance ; "When ir exckeds chat, when it 
goes on to alſume, to preſeribe, to bear down all before it „it is 
Always giltaſttul; much by cap the PA would"always appear 
_Jovely,. keg & to do fo, by givin hemiſet res a mien ufch kun- 
ur 


not even in el ile 
=. | I ſhall not 1 how far his IT 
3 e e eg the prowiſtubbs"vſe"bf Ede in boeh 
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Ges, as being contrary, to — order and jatcntion of vature, 7 


the expreſs. deciſiq of, the * Apoſtle; Doch not even nature ite 
teach you, that if a man have hong 24 1 ts 4 "ove him; 
42 woman have. hog h4f 9. 0 glory to her? I know ſome 
interpreters, by nature 177 only node common and FATS 
uſage, and Dr. Hammond ſu pports t 15 ee of the origi 
nal word [quo;] from teſtimonies out of everal 0 Phan ne 
and the reaſon. why he ſuppoy' 608 4 .t9 give ak explicarion 
vas, that if rhe cuſtom amang men of pever cutting the 17 hay 
been againſt the law of nature, God, would neyer | ave 2 allow'd e 
commended. it in ſome men; But, work N 0 ths xr 
expoſitot, I do not think his, ccitjciſm 10 8 " neceſſary ; 


' when we ke hol the 1750 of ps ature, Fat natüre 
2 e or * 
or [ends u 
[ ro the 12 885 
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only cuſtom, the argument of the Apoſtle is Miſt fo far neceſſarily cofi- 
: <o ve, that it is in general Highly indecent,” and a Aach e of com- 
mon order, to introduce or give me any cuſtom whic] 

in any meaſure,to.,c the di 
uch cultoms as have beta grey y, 90 d and Rabliſkrd.” 

- MBBKNE85, 145. oppos'd to:boldn r hr alſo i 12 70 A — 
diſtruſt, of paæ s oun underfandipg. by nature has plac d men in 
a ſtate of ſupetiority, and vomen in that of abjeRion, all warm 
diſputes, and, conteſts in. converſation, 24 t $4 eſpecially that 
Leske ha a, (git of animoſity or oppo! 120 contrary to 

that order which they are ref; Y Gively de 4 to follow: Not that 
-an implicit RES, tbe er lex, who often excel men 
not aint ne, but a good under anding ; but that where they 
are really — of . del 5 Lak ARC . reguires' — oy 
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ſhould employ them after the moſt affable and eaſy manner, and how 
ſuperior ſoever they are, yet they ſhould never affect to appear ſo. 
One of the moſt; infamous characters in ſcripture is that of an 
* imperious woman: Every affectation of power, or other ſuperior 
. advantage, as it is more or leſs viſible, ſhares in the diſgrace of 
* that character, and is attended with the diſagreeable ideas which 


- 


F . 4M naturally belong to it. . b 2} Bie 127! 
| Bor ſhall we deny to the other ſcx that ſhining/quality which 
is 8 % term'd greatneſꝭ of mind, and for which ſeveral of them 
have been juſtly celebrated? I do not ſay fo, if by greatneſs of mind 
we underſtand a laudable defire of ſupporting in every teſpect the 
character prope to them? But this does not conſiſt in affecting 
ſuperiority, where nature has plac'd them in a ſtate of ſubjection, 
but in a generous contempt of ſuch things as are contrary to the 
order of that ſtate, or the ſeveral obligations ariſing from it. 
_ MexxNgss, as oppos'd to anger, and all ſenſibſe emotions to- 
vards it, is a quality of the female ſex, wherein they ſhould be particu- 
larly careful to excel: The ſoftneſs of their compoſition,” and of 
their features, the viſible diſorder they ſuffer in them by this paſ- 
ſion, ſo much to their difadvantage, ſo contrary to their habitual 
deſire at leaſt of appearing agreeable, plainly diſcover how oppo- 
ſite it is to the intention of nature, and the tender and beautiful 
| form which ſhe has given them. © bly 5 1 , 745 i 1 f — > 201 5 y! ö 6 
A. ſoft, eaſy, and affable manger, regulated by prudence, and 
the rules of honour, has ſometimes charms of itſelf, which even 
ſupply the want of beauty, and are able to produce the ſame effects. 
So beneficent has nature been to the whole ſex, that they have 
all of them the advantages in one kind or other of rendring them- 
ſelves amiable; ſo that by a due improvement of them, perſons, 
to whom ſhe has been leſs liberal of her favours, in regard to their 
external form, yet by their other taking qualities, from the beau- 


* 


« 


PEE 4 


ties of their mind, and their addreſs, they are capable of being 
a 


more engaging even than the moſt beautiful of the ſex without 
thoſe bas. i From what is it that we call any thing deform'd, 
but becauſe it is contrary to the form, order, or diſpoſition of parts, 
vherein nature defign'd it ſhould appear? As anger diſcompoſes 
the features, and deſtroys that ſoft air which gives the ſex one of 
| their greateſt, beauries, every degree of it riſes in proportion to a 


IT is the more unaccountable that they who do nor neglect the 


by common. arts of concealing any natural defect, or of improving 
| their beauty, ſhould, on any occaſion, give way to a paſſion ſo in- 
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jurious to it, and chuſe to loſe, the advantage of this natural orna- 
ment, of a meek and quiet ſpirit. e 
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"Off the reſpective duties of the prince and people.” 


Shall not here concern my ſelf with a queſtion formerly moy'd. 
by the anabaptiſts, whether it be lawful for a chriſtian to exer- 
ciſe the office "of r 
is queſtion, . to ſay, that there is no power but of God, that the 
powers that be are ordain d of God, and that he who reſiſterb the power, 
reſifteth the ordinance Wann py ef ] 
Ir magiſtracy be the ordinance of God, if it were inſtituted for 
the good and happineſs of ſociety, if thoſe ends relating to ſociety 
cannot be attain d without it, if the chriſtian religion where it js. 
introduc'd has made no alteration in the caſe, but magiſtrac is 
ſtill as neceſſary to attain thoſe ends in a commonwealth of cht. 


ſtians, as in any other civil ſociety; then, without thy io the 
derail of this matter, it is evident that magiſtracy is as lawful amon a4 


chriſtians, as among any other denomination of men whatever, 
and upon the ſame grounds. 1 ee e 
My buſineſs is to enquire what are the duties ariſing from the 
different relation of the prince, under whom I include the ſubor- 
dinate magiſtrates, and of the people to be govern'd, 
IN order to diſcover after a diſtinct manner what theſe duties ate, 
the proper method will be to conſider the primary and molt eſſen- 
tial ends of government; which are certainly the good order, 
eace, and happineſs of the pro's in general: So far as any qua- 
| lifications, whether in the ſovereign or the ſubject, do tend to 
promote theſe ends, ſo far it is, under each diſtiaction, ſeverally 
requiſite in them. : 5 


begin with thoſe qualifications which are principally requir'd | 


to this end in the ſovereign. 5 a e e 

by E firſt of which I take to be a true and real concern for pro- 
moting the honour and intereſts of religion, and not according tg 
a corrupt maxim of Matchiavel, a mere outward ſhew and appea- 
rance of it; he who only affects that, never acting in aſteady and 
uniform manner, without which the diſguiſe he puts on will on 


many occaſions certainly fall off, and ſink him in that eltecm which 5 
We = e 
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a civil magiſtrate; it is ſufficient, in anſwer to 
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is only due, and will only be paid in a faithful and due manner to 
probity and juſtice. — NE9GT ts; (5 
I do not hereby intend that religion is the ultimate end of civil 
ſociety, but only that it is a neceſſary means, without which no 
good end of ſociety can be effectually attain'd or ſecur d; both as 
it is a natural inſtrument of exalting, a nation by laying peo- 
ple under the ſtrongeſt obligations of fidelity, juſtice, diligence, 
and all the other moral virtues which tend to make men uſeful in 

| ſociety; and as upon a providential. account it derives the ſpecial 

bleſſing of God upon a y nation. e 


Tus power wherewith the primes is inveſted, from the neceſ- 
ſary ends of government, to take care of religion, ought eſpecially 
to be employ'd in proteRting, in favouring, and promoting the 
25 true religion: That being in the reaſon of it ſuppos'd to lay men 
\ under ſtricter engagements to a more holy and virtuous life, and 
to entitle a prince, beſides the natural effects of his piety,” to the 
ſpecial bleſſings of that promiſe, him that honoureth me I will 
honour. 5 F ns 3 
To this end the prince ought to be very careful to inform him- 
ſelf concerning the true grounds of religion, and wherein it con- 
fiſts; that he may be able to make a right judgment of it, and not 
to favour, to protect, or eſtabliſh a falſe religion inſtead of a true; 
or if not directly a falſe religion, yet with Jeroboam, who had for 
that reaſon. the character of making Iſrael to ſin, a falſe miniſtry 
and manner of worſhip.  _ e 3 
A queſtion here ariſes, whether ſuppoſing the religion of the 
prince to be really true, both as to the doctrine and adminiſtration 
of it, he has therefore a right to compel his ſubjects to come into 
the profeſſion of it? . wy . 
Ir it appear neceſſary to the ends of civil ſociety that he ſhould 
uſe ſuch compulſion, he may without doubt as lawfully do it, as 
he can oblige perſons under certain penalties to take ſolemn oaths 
of obedience and fidelity to him; it being neceſſary to the ends 
of government, and without which it cannot well ſubſiſt, that ſuch 
oallis ſhould be impor'd.. EY, 5 
Fox the ſame reaſon he may juſtly ſuppreſs all ſuch ſchiſmati- 
cal conventions of the people as viſibly tend, by oppoſing the eſta- 
bliſh'd religion, to introduce diſorder and confuſion in the ſtare : 
Eſpecially if any ſeditious doctrines, inconſiſtent with the ſafety of 
all governments, be induſtriouſly taught and propagated in thoſe 
conventions, 9 3 1 6 
Bur then great caution is to be us d even in this caſe; and the 
neceſſity of bringing ſach perſons under certain wholſome reſtraints 
8 is nor to be pretended greater than really it is. The meaſures of 
TI | _ © Proceeding 


1. 
At, 
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proceeding againſt them are to be regulated by the real apprehen- 
ſions of danger to the ſtate, and to be ub e with All the le . 2 
nity that the ſafety of it will admit: Without regard to this con- —̃ 
of information, may, without being coerced by the 4 worſhip .- 
God in his own way, or according to the light and diQates of h | | 
How vx, the authority of the civil magiſtrate does not reſtrain „ + 
the ſpiritual ſociety from proceeding againſt publick offenders =: RES 
proper ſpiritual penalties, and where they continue obſtinate, by _ 
| 9 uding them out of it. If they be really ſincere, the ſentence | 3 
' denounc'd againſt them will have leſs dangerous effects; but the „ _ 
ſpiritual ſociety (which cannot know whether they be really fincere, _ 
and which if it could really know them to be fo, is to preſerve or» 2 
der) ought to excommunicate thoſe who are guilty of the breach „ 1 
of it, or who bring any corrupt doctrines or hereſies; which, if 1 55 
tolerated with impunity, would terminate at laſt in the diſſolution 


of all order, if not of the ſociety itſelf. 
Ix the authors of ſuch diſorder really act upon a principle of fin« 
2 we freely grant they do not for that reaſon incur the diſ- 
pl of God ; but it is one thing not to incur God's diſplea- 
fare, and another thing to be entitled to the ſpecial acts of his fa 
|  vour; which if he has only reſtrain'd to thoſe who are within the 
pale of his church, they who for juſt cauſe are excluded out of it 
can have no more plea or title to them than they who were never 
admitted into the church. Fb 42 at 5, = Fn 
 *AnoTHEx office of the civil magiſtrate is to take care that the = 
laws in being be duly executed; and yet even the execution of them . 
is to be temper'd with all the lenity and goodneſs which may con- 1 
fiſt with the publick ſafety. Laws are not made upon r „„ —— 
of vindictive juſtice, if juſtice in any caſe can be truly call'd vin- * '2 
dictive; but to keep wicked men in awe of offending, or where r 
they do offend, to inflict an exemplary puniſhment upon them, for 
2 terror to evil dern. $5 - -\ ö 
CLEMENCY, vhere in particular caſes the civil ſociety was no ER 
ways endanger'd by relaxing the rigor of the law, has always been | 
thought one of the glories of a prince. Alexander and Julius Ceſar, © i = 
who were eminent for their good nature, and acts of generality, 4 ON 4 
owe to theſe qualities much of that eſteem and honour which future „ 
ages have paid to them: Whilſt Marius and Sylla, for their many | —_— 


cruelties, as in turns their party prevail'd, have tranſmitted their z | 1 
names to poſterity with a diſadvantage which mightily ſullies all _ 
their other great qualities. rt — 
r PrIncgs . 
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PRINcES however ſhould be careſul not to "diſcover too facile 
a temper in theirs adminiſtration ; eſpecially in receding from the 
known and ancient rights of their prerogative ; or from any part 
of it. For tho prerogative may be, and is often employ d to the 
diſſervice of the ſtate, yet were we to argue from the abuſe of any 
3 power to the reaſonableneſs of its abolition or diſuſe; and were this 
| argument really of any weight, a period would ſoon be put to all 
government. A wiſe prince therefore will conſider, hot only what 
inconveniences may ariſe from an undue exerciſe of the prerogative 
Oo wherewith he is inveſted, but what inconveniences he will be unable 
BM do prevent upon any future exigence, when he has once made a ſa- 
| | | crifice of it « hang ag i BU Gone 72 nity; avant 
IT is well known how one of the kings of Sparta, to gtatiſy 
the nobility, and at the inſtigation of his lady, loſt that power 
which neither himſelf nor any of the kings hr ro him were 
able to recover; by which means the kingdom gradually convert- 
ed, if ſo ſudden a change could be called gradual, into an ariſtocra- 
ſy; the ſovereign authority ſubſided in the ſubject, and the head of 
hk political body had the leaſt ſhare in the direction or move- 
ments of it, 22 wigs, genres © war ag 
 AxoTHEx office of the prince is to encourage perſons of merit 
and probity, and to make them the particular objects of his favour. 
It ſometimes happens indeed that a man in his political capacity, 
who has no probity, may yet have ſome degree of merit: Long 
experience in civil or military affairs, the 3 of the laws, 
a facility of ſpeaking or of diſpatching buſineſs, the diſcovery of 
arts uſctul ro government, may render very wicked men of great 
ſervice to it; and as the prince is always ſuppofed to have his eye 
on the main end of government, the good of the ſtate; as he is 
in that view to judge of the merit of men; it is reaſonable that choſe 
who have no pretenſions to his favour on other accounts, ſhould 
yet taſte the more liberal effects of it, in proportion as they are 
qualify'd to ſerve him in his principal deſign ; provided there be not , | 
was! duh in their perſonal character, from which the ſtate may . 
apprehend greater danger or inconvenience, than it can expect good 
from their capacity to ſerve it. ee en PUN AEDDSOVE & 
Bor what I intend is, that all circumſtances being equal, men 
of virtue ought in all ſtares well regulated to be the principal ob- 
jects of favour, both from the natural tendeney of virtue to promote 
| the happineſs of a nation, and from the influence of a good exam- 
f | 5 8 ple, which has, eſpecially in perſons of any diſtinction, a ſenſible 
power towards rendering virtue more generally practisd and eſteem'd. 
This conſideration will have the greater force if ve reflect, that as 
1 | moſt of the flouriſhing ſtates in { world ow'd their origin and in- 
EO creaſe 
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creaſe; to virtue, ſo as the manners, whether of the prince or p- 


* 


ple, became more diſſolute and cortupt, they gradually declin d in 


U. Taz duties of the ſubjec do alſo ariſe from a confideration 


of the ends for which the magiſtrate is inveſted with authority over 
them. As thoſe ends cannot be attain'd unleſs he be obey d in his 
commands, ſupported in his dignity and deſigns ; when they are 
well founded, theſe three duties in particular are viſibly and indiſpen- 
{ably incumbent on the ſubjet; | | ___oN 
t. Or Obedience. a ; 1100535 3242.30 mri. Wy wi | "EFT 
3. Or paying tribute. | | 


4 1 
: 3 E 


1. OeDiznen in all things lawful, and to vhich the authority of 
the prince extends, atiſes from the plain and natural reaſon of the 


thing; he not being perſonally able to effect his own deſigns for 
the good of the ſtate, but by the miniſtration of his ſubje&s. Were 


they at liberty:to diſobey his orders, there could be no certain means 
of executing any of- his deſigus, nor conſequently of 20 the 


end for which goverument was inſtituted by God: And therefore it 
is the firſt rule which the Apoſtle lays down, in relation to the du- 
ties which are owing to civil government, that every 44 pap be 


ſabjell tao tbe eee Subject, ſor that is the primaty notion 
of ſubjection, to all their laws, edicts or commands, ſo far as they 
are agreeable to the will of God, the ſupreme Lord and Legiſlator; 
here they interfere with it, we are not ſo much at liberty to diſo- 
| bey them, as ſtrictly oblig'd to do it, being under a ſuperior and 


antecedent obligation, which no other power can cancel or deſtroy, 


In uſing this argument the Apoſtle appeals to the common ſenſe of 
mankind; whether is be right in the ſight of God, to bearken unto 
men more than unto God, judge e. 

2. Or honour; which . all the expreſſions of reve- 


rence and eſteem, internal and external.... As the prince is the vi- 
fble inſtrument of power, as all Power is deriv'd tom God, we 


ought to think of him in a manner ſuitable to his dignity, and the 


more becauſe our words and actions naturally follow our inward ſenti- 
ments: One effect of which will be to offer up our prayers to God 
for their proſperity and happineſs, for ſuch gifts and graces of his 


Holy Spicit, as may enable them to execute their charge more fajth- 


fully; and with greater ſucceſs, and to the end, that we may lead 
quiet and peaceable Ines in all godlineſi and houeſty; the qualifica- 
tions and conduct of the prince having ſo direct an influence upon 
the tranquillity and peace of the ſtattte. 

Axor ui cffe&tof. this honour will be, that we ſhall not judge 
raſhly, either concerning the perſonal character of the prince or 
les 4 LEE a ; 6 1 


& 


* 


people, e Pe | 
8 rns che rights and intereſts of the ſtate, ſhould have re 


racter of thoſe with whom we converſe; but there are ſo many arts 
of miſrepreſenting perſons of more difficult acceſs, or whoſe actions 
are leſs viſible, that we ought not, but upon the cleareſt evidence, 
to believe any thing to their diſadvantage, or to report it: Nay, 
where we have certain evidence, yet the honour which. we profeſs 
is owing to the prince will equally direct us to ſuppreſs even re- 
ports to his diſhonour which are true, and reſtrain us from divulg- 


| ſeveral exigencies of 
_ otherwiſe attain'd. It is ſometimes neceſſary, in order to ſupport 
the dignity of the prince and the prime miniſters about him, at 


The Apoſtle reſolves the grounds of paying tribute into both theſe 


Prince requires, chat he ſhould rather ſuffer wrong, than with-hold 


* Luo quies gentium fine 6rmis, nec arms fine 
4 | 8 | = | 'A 
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his adminiſtration. It is ſometimes difficult to diſcover the true cha- 


ing thoſe which are falſe. It is a very juſt expoſtulation of Job, and 
a fall condemnation of that credulity which diſpoſes us 2 


or ſpeak evil of perſons in authority; [s it fit ro ſay 10 a ling thou 
art wicked, or to princes ye are ungodly *?— - x0 


Tu injuſtice of cenſuring the adminiſtration of princes, where 


the reaſons of it do not perfectly appear, which they ſeldom do, is 
very viſible; and without knowing Ne tringe of action, and which 


way the meaſures taken by thoſe who are at the helm of affairs tend, | 
(which private perſons cannot know; and whichit is not reaſonable, 


in many cafes, that they ſhould. know) it is impoſlible, and there- 


fore inconſiſtent with the honour due to the prince, to form any 


_ determinate, and 9 any diſadvantagious jadgment of them. 


e reaſon of paying which is evident from the 


3. O; tribute; 
vernment, and the ends which cannot be 


| other times to defray the ordinary expences of the adminiſtration, 


whether in reference to the diſtribution of rewards, or puniſhments. 


conſiderations ; ſpeaking of the duty of the civil magiſtrate, both 
as the miniſter of good to them that do well, and a revenger ro 
execute wrath upon him that doth evil, For ibis cauſe, ſays he, pay 
you tribute alſo f: The duty is the fame, whatever other juſt occa- 


fions the government may have for requiring any ſubſidy from the 


cially when it becomes neceſſary that the prince, to pre 
to 
cular-as 


1 


arms, offenfive or defenſive. + Tacitus aſſigus t 
a reaſon why tribute ought 2 55 70 4 r e 
Even where tribute is exacted with rigour, or after an undue 
meaſure, or for ends which may not evidently appear to be for thee 
good of the ſtate, yet the obedience owing from the ſubje& to the 


his in parti 
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, nec flipendia fine tributis haberi 
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what is — or giee any , of diſturbance d to che fate 
on occaſion of paying it. | 0 l och bo gc 
- Bis Kor. Taylor has a rule relating to this article, and where- 
with I ſhall conclude-it;] which ſeems to be judiciouſſy draw up, 
and may be apply d to ſhew, in ſertral other e the reaſons Nr 
pos obedience to the ſovereign. tx 
* He that pays not tribute ae 4 ptetence obs © i 
«as being impos d by an facompetent authority in an undue man- 
<« ner or meaſure, rr and not on- 
e ly thiak ſo: For if he be deceived, he docs not err with a good 
« conſcience, unleſs he 'uſe all the diligence or ingennous enquiry 
© which he can; his ignorance muſt nor, and cannot innocent) 
te prejudice the tight of the prince. I therefore he enquire we 
cc and wiſely; unleſs the inj be very clear and certain, he will 
at moſt but doubt concerning it; and if he does, the ſurer way 
% way is to pay it. Bat if he does Gör debe, but is full Lv ol 
« ded of the ini juſtice;-if he thinks true, he is innocent; b if be 
6e thinks — he is not only guilty of culpable-ignorance, but of 
<« a criminal injuſtice.” He afterwards/adds: what I principally here 
cite him for, that the preſumption» in caſe of doubt, as to any 
<< right claim d by the governinetit,” is eden to be conſidered as 
8 bete on the de of the why operons 3 _ on e Trot 
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cover themſelves with greater force and perfpicuity, ch an 


\which' ariſe from the 


ing. And herein the divine eſs, which always deſigns the 
| happineſs of mankind, does eminently a ; the foundation of 
the publick good and order being laid in rick enen of pri- 


licks in de 
ion of hi 


vate families, which are ſo many little re dence 


on the whole community, it was a very wi 


the relation of parents and children ſhould' bo 1 Moro "early and di- 
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ion which 1 am now conſider- 


m who. 
is the fountain of all order, that the ſeveral offices Nabe. from 


* 


* 


wards the diſcovery of which we have little more to do than to fol- 
low the intention of nature; which, by implanting in us ſo ſeh- 
ſible and tender a paſſion towards our children, directs us to pur- 
ſue all the proper methods of contributing towards their ve kae 
and happineſ. This paſſion indeed acts wich fo great force, and 
is attended with certain emotions, vhich we are not ſenſible of 
from any other object of our love, chat if it may be call'd à duty, 
yet it is very difficult in moſt caſes to diſtinguiſh it from pure in- 
clination. And therefore I do not know that it is any where pre- 
ſcrib'd in the holy ſcriptures as a duty, but rather ſuppos'd 48 a 
principle of ſufficient force to reduce itſelf to act: The danger in- 
deed lies not from the defect, but from the too great power and 
impulſe of it; which often carry men farther than even nature in- 
tended, by terminating their cares, their deſires, and beneficence, 
ſo much upon their children, that they negle& the common offi- 
ces of piety towards their other relations, of benevolence towards 
their friends, and of common humanity towards the diftreſ#'d;" 1 
Vuoiſh I could not ſay, of juſtice in their way of commerce and deal- 
ing in the world. But this is an accidental and culpable, however 
common, an effect of thoſe tender ſenſations vhich we naturally 
feel towards our children. There are very wiſe reaſons from the 
goodneſs of God, from the weak ſtate of children, and the com- 
mon good of ſociety, why theſe ſenſations ſhould ariſe and affect 
us in the manner they do; but the ſtronger any natural paſſion is, 
the greater care ſhould be taken to prevent all irregular motions 
Bur whatever inclinations ture has given' us, the 


te is 1 er- 
tain order in our duty which requires that they ſhould be regulated 
by reaſon, and the other obligations which the author of nature 
has brought us under: We are —_ to love and to Yiſcover all 
rr 5 2 _ _ chil W — wn) oh 
ties of piety, of friendſhip, of humanity, and juſtice to other petfons. 
1 nnd asthey ought the order of theſe duties, aud 
what they ſeverally require, they would not be ſo wholly taken 
up, as they are ſometimes obſerw d to be, in accumulating riches 
ſor their children, while they neglect the common and chri- 
ſtian offices, towards their neighbours, and even perhaps re- 
main unmov d at their greateſt diſtreſs and miſery. How oſten would 
a very inconſiderable addition to a 2 fortune, and ſcarce ſen- 
ſible in compariſon, ſometimes contribute to render a whole family, 


or it may be more than one, happy? Yet how few inſtances do we 
ant | find 
1 
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find of ſuch acts of generoſity; how ſingular and admir'd is the 
character of a perſon in whom they are found: Tho by a favoura - 
le diſpoſition of God's providence, who has particularly declar d 
himſelf pleas'd with ſuch ſacrifices, they may be a means of de- 
riving to their children a greater bleſſing than all their other cares, 
endeavours, and requeſts, will be able to procure to them. 
Bur to return from the abuſe, to the natural and proper ten- 
dency of that love which parents bear to their children: A paſſi- 
on in itſelf fo ſtrong andireaſonable, that they who are not ſen- 
ſible of irs power are numbered among the molt vile and profli- 
gate ſinners in their natural ſtate*. The firſt duty reſulting from 
it to parents is a care of providing what is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of their children. The reaſon of this duty is not only found- 
ed in the natural motions of love towards them (of love which al- 
ways inclines to conſult and purſue the good of its object) but ap- 
pears from the direct intention of God; who can have no other de- 
gn in bringing children into the world but for their benefit and 
| happineſs. And as parents are the immediate inſtruments of their 
bir, as the mother in particular is furniſh'd with the natural means 
of feeding her children fo ſoon as they are born, and with the ali- 
ment moſt proper to it: This is a plain ſignification that God 
defign'd children ſhould be taken care of by their proper parents; 
and which would be ſufficient to enforce this duty thoꝰ God had not 
implanted thoſe ſtrong and lively impreſſions of love towards their 
children, which have been already mention'd. When the f Apoſtle 
therefore aſſerts, that he who provideth not for his own, eſpecially thoſe 
| of bis own houſhold, hath deny d the faith, and is worſe than an in- 
del; his deſign is to ſhew, that the care of making a competent pro- 
viſion for children, where it can be done, is ſo neceſſary a duty, that 
a chriſtian who neglects it, derives a reproach on his holy religion; 
if he may not be tacitly interpreted to deny all religion, as ating 
| contrary to thoſe rules, which men, the moſt corrupt of men, 
pere obſerv'd to follow in their natural ſtate. BY 2 io 
II. Ir is farther incumbent on parents from both the former argu- 
ments, as they love their children, and as providence defign'd 
their happineſs in bringing them into the world, that they ſhould 
give them the beſt education which they are capable giving 
them; whether in brder to qualify them to be more ſerviceable to 
themſelves, and uſeful in civil ſociety, or, which ought always in- 
deed to be the principal end, that they may be better inſtructed 
in the principles, and better form'd to the practice of religion. 
Hove vx, the other ends, provided the order of theſe quali- 


— 
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fications be not (as they too frequently are) inverted, ſhould by 
no means be neglected, U 1 
PARTICULARLY, as we are members of ſociety a method of 
education may be conſidet d as proper to form either the mind or 
the body for ſuch ſervice or action, as may render us more uſeful 
members of it. Such an education is not only ornamental, but 
truly laudable, and may be render'd even ſubſervient to the great 
ends of religion: Which ſeldom indeed has any enemies as to the 
ſpeculative part of it, but ſuch perſons in whom we diſcover a high 


degree either of ignorance, or of ill manners. 2 
Mi of fortune eſpecially, if any ſuch can be found, without a 
liberal and polite education, loſe in great meaſure both that re- 
. ſpe&, and other advantages in converſation, which they might o 
thewiſe hope for. It ſometimes happens indeed that they who 
have been neglected in their education, by the force of a natural, 
enius, which does not always early diſcover itſelf, do render them- 
Lives very conſiderable by their abilities to ſerve the publick : But 
| beſides that this is an extraordinary caſe, it muſt be allow'd that 
where nature has form'd any perſon with a great and uncommon 
capacity, he will {till be more capable of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by, 


the advantages: of a generous education. 2 . 

GENTLEMEN indeed are fo ſenſible of thoſe advantages, that 
our common nurſeries for a more early initiation of youth into the 
republick of letters, were never perhaps more numerous, or full, 

or more encourag'd : Even our two famous univerſities do ſtill, and 
while we have any regard for polite or ſolid literature, will for. 
ever flouriſh, notwithſtanding the unjuſt prejudices which men have 
conceiv'd and induſtriouſly propagated againſt them; and the me- 
thods which others have taken to excite, to provoke, had that been 
poſſible, certain diſorders in them. 

Bur ſtill the great end of inſtruction ſhould be to teach chil- 
dren the fear of the Lord; to inſtru them in the truths, and form 
them to the practice of religion ; eſpecially while their minds are 
more open to the light of truth, and their hearts more ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſions of grace; before they have contracted any ill 
principles or habits. The methods of acquiring this true wiſdom 
is then both more permanent in its effects, and more eaſy ; Hhboſo 
'  feeketh ber early ſhall have no great travel; for he ſhall find her 

- ſitting at his doors : Nature is then ductile, and there being nothing 

in the principles of religion but what is perfectly agreeable to our 
natural notions before they are vitiated, the inſtructions given us 


have this double advantage, of being more readily aſſented to, and 
follow'd with leſs dificulty, _ 5 


Tus 


Y 
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it, who yet have afterwards ſhamefully apoſtatiſed. We are howe- 
ver to take our meaſure by the common event of things, and ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, if the foundation of a religious life be laid while 
men ate young, they cannot without great difficulty and reluctance 
efface the impreſſions of it: On the other hand, if the culture of 
their minds, as to religion, be then neglected, they will be mote 


apt, how good ſoever theit natural diſpoſitions, are, to have them 


choak'd with the weeds, with the briars and thorns, which too na- 
turally ſpring up in the beſt ſoil, even where it is cultivated with 
the greateſt diligence, n 


Bo r parents indeed are not only to conſider it as matter of pi- 
ety, or prudence, or moral obligation, but as a duty of poſitive and 
expreſs command, that they ſhould bring up their children in the 


fear and nurture of the Lord“. 


III. A third duty of parents is to exemplifie what they teach, bo | 


far as proper occaſions may offer, by their own conduct; and this 


indeed is a moſt ſenſible and powerful way of teaching children 


who are not at firſt capable of diſcovering the order of their duty, 
or. the reaſons upon which it is founded. An implicit faith, till 
they are capable of judging for themſelves is neceſſary in them: 
Now this faith being built upon the parents authority, and their 


actions being more diſtin&tly underſtood than their preceprs, 


their example will in proportion be attended with fo muc greater 
influence: Theſe afford a ſenſible argument to children, who till 


they have the uſe of their reaſon are to be led into the imperfect 


notices which they then have of moral truths by the ſenſes, 
Even when they arrive to a greater degree of knowledge, and 


the reaſonableneſs of the inſtructions given by their parents, appear 


to them in a better light; yet provided their e do not act 
conformably themſelves, they will be apt to ſuſpe& that the rules 
preſcrib'd to them are not of neceſſary or indiſpenſable obligation, 
but only perhaps to be conſider'd as laying ſo many wholſome re- 
ſtraints upon their liberty, for certain reaſons of prudence proper 


to the ſtate which they are in; and therefore it has been the par- 


ticular care of all pious parents, not only to preſcribe the rules of 


holy living to their children, but to enforce and give them a more 


authoritative ſanction by an exemplary conduct f. The effects of 


an ill example are alſo recorded for the better inſtruction of parents 


in the holy ſcriptures +. It is adviſeable in condeſcenſion to the weak- 
neſs of children, and their imperfect way of apprehending things, 
Epheſ. vi. 4. + Gen. xviii. 19. Luke Nx. 9. + 2 Kings xviii. 9. 2 Chron. 
xxl. 3. 1 Pet. i. 18. e | 
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Tank have been inſtances indeed of perſons early inſtructed 
in· the principles of religion, and habituated to practiſe the rules of 
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even that parents ſhould forbear ſuch liberties in their preſence; as 
might be otherwiſe lawful; Where they have the leaſt * | 
of approaching towards any thing which is either unlawful or in- 
decent. | | | 

IV. A fourth duty of parents which I ſhall mention, is that of 
ſeaſonable reproof or correction. If it be the common duty of 
men that they ſhould not ſuffer fin, fo far as they are capable of 


preventing it, upon their neighbour: If the civil magiſtrate is em- 


power'd, for reaſons of government, to ſme the "ge ew that the ſim- 
ple may beware, the parent, for reaſons both of charity, which is 
ſuppoſed the ſtrongeſt in him when children are the objects of it, and 
towards his preſerving a juſt authority in the little commonyealth, 
whereof he is the head, has an unqueſtionable right to exerciſe the 


ſame power, whether by way of correption or chaſtiſement ; othet- 


wiſe it will be equally impoſſible for him to have his children in 
that ſubjection which is requiſite, or to render his inſtructions ſo 
| beneficial to them, as otherwiſe they might be. 3 
To prevent thoſe diſorders which muſt neceſſarily happen in 
the paternal adminiſtration, when it is too eaſy or remiſs, and 
whereof, to mention no other, we may obſerve two memorable ef- 
feats in Eli towards Hophni and Phinebas *; in David towards Ado- 
nijab f. We have many precepts in ſcripture enjoining a wholſome 
ſeverity in parents: Chaſten thy ſon while there is hope, ſays Solomon, 
and let not thy ſoul ſpare for his crying +: Again he lays it down as 
a maxim, but which is in the nature of ita precept, that the rod and 
reproof grve wiſdom **; he adds afterwars, Correct thy ſon and be 
ſhall give thee reſt, yea he ſhall grve delight unto thy ſoul ff. 
Bor theſe methods of correction ought however to be temper- 
ed with lenity. The power given to parents by ſeveral laws, and 


in ſeveral countries has been of great extent; they have even been 


permitted a liberty of taking away the lives of their children, or 
ro mutilate them at pleaſure, But this power could only be exer- 
ciſed by the parent, as being inveſted with ſovereign authority in 
his family, and as independent of any ſuperior or co-ordinate pow- 
er. As children are ſubjects to the ſtate, as it is injurious to the 
| Rate to deprive them of life, or any other advantage which may 
render them leſs capable of ſerving it; the parent cannot exerci 
any power over them, or chaſtiſe 4 in any manner inconſiſtent 
with their ſervice, or their ſuperior engagements to the common 
parent, the prince. = | 
Vu x even in chaſtiſements, to which their authority juſtly ex- 
tends, great care ſhould be taken that they may not appear to be 


PFF "IE 


. 1 1 Kings i. 6, 2 Prov. xix. 18. us chap, xxix. IF. 


vindictive, 


* 
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vindictive, but the effects of a prudent and jult diſcipline, —_— 
ry for the preſervation of their authority, and the good of the delin- 
ent: Too ſtrict, impetuous and unreaſonable a puniſhmenr, wich- 
out any regard to the nature, to the citcumſtances or degret of the 
offence, may tend not only to alienate the affections of children, 
bur even to make them more regardleſs of an authority which they 
- obſerve to be ſo vnjuſtly employ'd, and after ſo precipitate and in . 


diſtinct a manner. p of . 3 + 
Too great ſeverity or reſtrhint at other times may tend to break — © RR 


the ſpirits of children, and occaſion what ought above all things - _" 


if poſſible to be prevented, a leſs generous ud prightly diſpoſition, N 
The Apoſtle for this reaſon jn particular cautions parents againſt + | 
all immoderate effects of rheir paſſion and reſentment; Fathers pro- 
voke not your children to anger, left they be aiſcouraged k. 
I proceed in the next place to conſider the duties owing on ; 


the part of children to their parents; the moſt general and come 
prencuave' of wen lsy ft One 7 I TREES WS 
I. Trar of reverence; for the more diſtin& explication of 
which, I ſhall conſider it as conſiſting both in our ſentiments; in 
our words, and in our actions, as having any relation to our parents. 
1. Tuxreverence due to parents ſuppoſes that we pay them the du- 
ty of an inward veneration and eſteem, as they are inveſted by God 
- with authority over us, as they are inſtruments under Him of our 
being, and on many accounts of our more happy being, by the li- 
bra 880 and maintenance, which they have perhaps been 
the authors of to us: A conſideration which ought, I think, to 
heighten our eſteem of them more than a blind and natural action, 
wherein they could not have any direct intention in our favour, or | 
23” ko dit particulac perfons, "77D Er Rot TT gage +, | 
2. Ir is the more neceſſary that we ſhould entertain reſpectful and = 

honorary thoughts of them, as our thoughts are the ſecret ſprings 5 
of out words and actions, and as neither of them will be under 
due regulation, if all things are not firſt well regulated and diſpoſed 
within: So that this inward eſteem is neceflary to qualifie us for a 
better and more conſtant diſcharge of the other duty of reverence, 
that which conſiſts in. our words or expreſſions; a duty ſo neceſ- | 
fary in the reaſon of it, and even in common opinion, that we ne- 
ver fail in it, without giving high offence to all perſons about us; 
without diſcovering our ſelves equally ſtrangers to the rules' of A | - 
cency, and thoſe of ſtrict duty. There is ſomething ſo ſhocking 8 1 
in an unhandſome repreſentation or 1 nd a parent, or in a rude 
expoſtulation with them, that the conſcious ſhame and external re- 
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proach of the thing, ſhould one might expect be ſufficient to deter 
children from them without regard to any other conſideration. 
z. A third expreſſion of reverence to our parents conſiſts in our acti- 
ons, in a ready performance of whatever may teſtifie to them or to o- 
thers the ſhare which they have in our eſteem and affections, in pre- 
yenting ; upon the leaſt intimation of what they may be ſuppoſed rd 
will or deſire, their expreſs commands; in not interrupting them, or 
obtruding ourſelves abruptly, or on improper occaſions, into their 
preſence; in ſhewing an awful regard to them in every look, mo- 
tion and geſture; in undertaking nothing without their advice or con- 
. ſent, eſpecially in the great articles of chuſing a ſtate of life, or 
changing our condition in it. In the latter article, by which I 
intend that of marriage, the authority of the parent is ſo grear, 
their advice ſo neceſſary to be previouſly taken, that the civil laws 
declare ſuch marriages as are contracted without it, to be directly ſin- 
ful. And indeed if the reaſon of our following the advice of our 
parents be founded in this, that they are always ſuppoſed to deſign 
our good, and to be more capable of making a true judgment con- 
cerning it; this reaſon will evidently hold ſtronger for our conſult- 
ing, and our being directed by them in a caſe, where the miſery or 
happineſs of our lives, fo viſibly depends on the good or ill choice 
which we make. 7 „ 
Il ſhall mention but one other expreſſion of reverence towards our 
parents, and that conſiſts in a readineſs, fo far as we are able, to 
contribute to their relief when they happen to be under circum- 
ſtances of want or diſtreſs. It is a neceſlary effect of the regard which 
ve have for other perſons, to prevent, if we are able, whatever 
may tend to their.diſhonour, or to leſſen them in that eſteem which 
the world would otherwiſe pay to them. | 985 
Bur indeed this is not the only motive of reverence to our pa- 
rents: It is an act of ſtrict juſtice to aſſiſt and be ſerviceable to thoſe 
to whom we owe the yery capacity of ſupporting our ſelves, and 
of being beneficial, to others in any kind. b 
Tus duty of aſſiſting our patents to the utmoſt of our power 
is alſo a neceſſary effect of that love which we owe to them: It 
being a Proper motion and deſire of love, as to promote the hap- 
pinels, ſo to prevent the miſery, or retrieve the misfortunes of thoſe 
r EG 
II. AxoTaa duty 1 ſhall mention as incumbent on children is 
gratitude. Were not the former act of eſteem founded 1 8 the 
is: It 
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reaſons alteady rennen would neceſſarily ariſe from t 
being the proper method of reguiting our parents by ſuch an ac- 
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knowledgment 
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this gratitude will farther appear, in bearing with all infirmities in 


ties; and in concealing or excuſing all their moral defect 
Ix the obligations t 
3 to the grea 


to eee eee eee 
eſs of the favouts receiv'd; or the bene vo- 


nce of tha donor, parents have in hoth:relps&s the higheſt claim 


to our gratitude, and to all poſſi 5 
Turi benevolence to us ariſes from one of che ſtrongeſt paſſi 
ons in human nature, and which is ſometimes ſo great t 
chuſe to deny themſelves. many things, 


diſtreſs during their whole lives, to render opr 
and e Vas How can we be too thank 


who have been continu 
with ſuffering fo many things to procure our advan 
vance our credit, aur caſe,” and whatever laudable or 
could propoſe to our ſeltes in this world ? Can we aſter this be 


Vanting on any occaſion in the proper returns of gratitude, under 


y taken up vigh delignivg, "With 


ſuch motives, fuch powerful arguments, ſuch ſtrong temptations, 


(for fo one would think them) to it? 


- Is we conſider the nature and quality of the benefits receiv'd, 


the motives to this duty gppear ſtill ſtronger. We owe our being, 
under God, to them; if in this reſpect; for the reaſon before 
Vobſerv q, they are only to be conſider'd as the inftruments of — 


vidence, yet as to their care in ſupporting us, their trouble, thei: 
expence in our education, the many toils and difficulties they have 
ſultain'd for us; above all, their jnſtructing us (if we owe that bleſ- 
ſin 1 in the principles of virtue and true religion: This, 
as g mote directly their own work, and wherein wa of may 
happineſs is molt effe ſs if it be not through our own default, 
adranc d and attait'd, challenges every degree of zeal and affiduity, 
| whereby we may paſlibly expreſs the grateful ſentiments we have 
. of their loving · kindneſi, and even requires that we fboutd ab 
in many thankſgivings to tbemn . 
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knowledgment as is good and acceptable 10 Cod. The effects of | 
them which either proterd from age, or any other haturdlinfirmi- 


at they 
ent to expole_ themſelves . 15 
many inconveniences, if not on bertain Gccaſſeus o a contig ent 
"condition more elly * . - 

| «ful to thoſe whothave 
given us ſuch ſenſible proofs of their loye and beneficence” to tis;  - 
who have prefer'd out — upon a competition with their oyn; 

| | 
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HERE is ſome difficulty in treating upon a ſubje& in rela- 
don to which the moral obligations, tho? as to the princi- 
pal grounds of them the ſame, yet vary much in certain W | 
according to the different temper, condition, and circumſtances of 
the parties concetnd:? This difficulty is the greater ſtill, even where 
decency in ſome caſes will not permit-that we ſhould deſcend to all 
thoſe, rules-which, perſons of picty and prudence will yet occaſion- 


ally preſcribe to themſelves. 


Tusa v, if there be really any ſo ſcrupulous, who make it a mat- 
ter of conſcience to acquaint themſelves with thoſe rules, may con- 
ſult certain of the caſuiſtical writets in the Romyh church, where 
they will find them very particular, and better calculated to gra- 
tify a vain or criminal curioſity, than for real edification. 
I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf with laying'down ſuch, general rules in re- 
ſpect to the conjugal ſtate, and the principal duties of it, as may 
in particular caſes: be apply d to direct married perſons of good 


„ * 


* 


and virtuous diſpoſitions how to conduct themſelves. * 
Tux duties which 1 propoſe to recommend are either commoſy 
to man and wife, or ſuch as are more peculiar to each of them di- 
enn —B 454 56 
I. Tun firſt. duty in common to them, which I ſhall; mention, 
is love. Marriage being a conjunction of man and woman after 
the moſt ſtrict and indiſſoluble manner, and for their mutual happi- 
neſs, ſo long as they both ſhall live, it is moſt agreeable to the na- 
ture, and abſolutely requiſite to this end of it, that they ſhould en- 
tirely. love one another; it being impoſſible that where this paſſion 
is not ſtrong and reciprocal on each ſide, that either the unity 
uld be preſerv'd, or the happineſs attain'd, which is, or ought 
to be propos'd by both ſides when they contract ro enter into it 
Perſons that are well bred, or who perfectly underſtand the rules of 
decent behaviour, may itis granted carry themſelves towards one ano- 
ther without any viſible appearances of their wantingthis paſſion, or 
without doing any thing that may tend to occaſion either an open 
breach, or private animoſities; but there being other rules to diſ- 


cover. che force of this paſſion beſides thoſe of decency, where they 
OY | 122 do 


o 


ans. 


* 


1 
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where perſons can with ſafety or in ſectet offend againſt them, and 


through thoſe meaſures by which they govern'd themſelves ii pub- 
lick: So great caution do we ſometimes uſe not to incur the impu- 
kation of thoſe irregularities, which we make no ſeruple of com- 
Ix ts requiſite therefore ts a more perfect union in 


ence and ſtrict duty. 


5 * * 


A inclination even founded in beauty, and full of thoſe ardors 
on an act of or 1 | 
able always to reſtrain us from doing what may offend or diſguſt, 
or what may even tend perhaps in ſome degree to alienate our affe- 
ions: At leaſt where love is wholly owing to the force of beauty 

it will be apt gradually to leſſen in proportion as that decays, or 

| we are leſs capable of being mov'd and affected W. 

I 1 ſhall Hſe no apology for mentioning this natural object of 


it by Solomon in his divine ſong that words and the molt lively ſen- 
timents can repreſent. We have there indeed a deſcription of it, 
vhich no art can imitate, and no other author in the world has ever 
equal d. Some prophane perſons indeed, whoſe intereſt it is to leſſen 
the authority of the holy ſcriptures in whole or in part, or not to 
diſcover the true and real import of them under ſenſible alluſions, 
have thought that the images in this ſong, which are made uſe of 
to celebrate the force of beauty, and are fo agreeably diverſify'd to 


rather too great a force upon the words to apply them to a ſpiri- 
tual 8 and as e the grounds of chat love which is 


was here pleas d to inſtru them in a method molt proper to zwak⸗ 
en and engage their attention. A; 12% 04 210 e 2011 6 


I 


- do not truly love, they will be more apt to improve the opportu- 
nity, upon the leaſt provocation, or perhaps without any, to break 


E the married 
ſtate, that we ſhould preſerve, and ſo much as pofſible improve our 
mutual love, not only from a principle of decency, or any other 
external conſideration whatever, but from a principle of conſci- 


which it is apt to inſpire, will, if we do not make ſuch an indlinati- 
of duty, or conſider it in relation to our duty, be un- 


love, ſince it is deſcrib'd with all the force and powerful effects of 


cher end; do turn ſo much upon the objects of ſenſe, that it is | 


between Chreft and his church: But we ought rather to admire the 
wiſe deſign of the author, who in condeſcenſion to the common 
weakneſs of men, and their dull way of conceiving religious rraths, 
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Wu ar has been obſerv'd is [till che more applicable in. this place, 
as the love between Chriſt and his church is made the rule or mea- 
ſure of that love wherewith the perſons in the conjugal ſtate ought 
to be reciprocally poſſeſs'd and ated: As the only means of uniting 
them more and more, as rendring their union not only indiſſolu- 
ble, but leſs capable of being in any reſpect, or degree violated. 

Oxx principal end for which 271 was 5 #4 the mu- 
tual happineſs of thoſe who contract it, does alſo neceſſatily require 
the mutual returns of love. The end of love is to oblige, to con- 
ſult the happineſs of its object, and promote it by all probable, by 
all poſſible merhods. As perſons in the married ſtate grow more 
cold or indifferent towards each other, they will neceſſarily fail in 
their duty, or be more remiſs in diſcharging it, on all theſe ac- 
counts: And ſo inſtead of contributing to the common happineſs 
with that zeal and alacrity which are requiſite on both ſides, will 
| make that which was deſign'd by e r to be a ſtate of the 

reateſt felicity, and moſt perfect friendſhip in this world, to be a 
— of confuſion and diſorder, of 2 altercation and diſcon- 


tent: As it ſometimes happens where perſons are leſs ſenſible of 
what they are to one another in this reſpect. 


Tunis reflection may ſerve to diſcover to us the imprudent con- 
duct of thoſe who upon motives of intereſt, or any temporal views 
whatever, marry without conſulting their inclination, or perhaps 
in ſome reſpects contrary to it: And fo involve themſelves in in- 
conveniences greater than the 2 which they could propoſe, 
are capable of balancing. It does ſometimes happen indeed that 
marriages projected and perfected upon motives of mere conveni- 
ence do prove fortunate ; but they ordinarily prove otherwiſe: And 
the _ who enters upon this ſcheme, of improving love after 
marriage, has commonly the fate of him who games to improve 
his fortune, and loſes the little ſtock which he Fad tofore, "iN 
Il. A ſecond common duty, which they owe to one another, is 
honour. HY 5 1 
As man is plac'd by nature in a ſtate of ſuperiority, he has a 
primary right on that account to be honour'd:; And therefore it is 
the Apoſtle's expreſs command, let the wife ſee that ſhe reverence 
ber hushand; which ſuppoſes one of the higheſt acts of honour ſhe 
is capable of paying him, and in the genuine import of it denotes 


= 


dn pious or ſacred in her action. But as honour does not 
only conſiſt in acknowledging a ſuperior authority, or paying a due 


regard on all occaſions to it, but in teſtifying our eſteem indiffe- 
rently whether to our ſuperiors, our equals, or inferiors; as the 
wife ought to be the object of the husband's eſteem, ſhe has allo 
a right to ſhare in all the expreſſions of honour whereof he is ca- 
. * . 5 pable. 
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pable. The * Apoſtle founds one argum ument for this duty in the —_— 
husband from the very imbecillity of the other ſex, in requiring 3 1 
him to give ber bonour as unto the weaker veſſel: That is he ought 7 = 


> 


for this reaſon to treat her after a more ſoft: and render manner, 
leſt he do any thing that may offend or injure her: As ſuch inſtru- | 
ments which are of a finer but leſs ſtrong contexture, are to be 5 7 4. > "On 
handled with greater caution and tenderneſs, oo „ 
Tut is another pious interpretation put upon theſe words, * | © _ © 
which ſuppoſes that the duty here enjoin'd the man conſiſts in not | 3 
making uſe of his authority over the voman to any irregular ends : 5 
of impurity, or that he may oblige her to ſinful compliances ian 3 
any kind, or even to ſuch as are more ſervile than her quality o ' 
condition does requir. s os ire; ito 
Turn is a ſpecial reaſon added in the following words to en- 24 _ 
force this duty of honour to the wife, as ſhe indifterently partici- 8 „ 
pates in the divine favour and promiſes; as they are heirs together 3 = 
of the grace of Chriſt: In which reſpect, as a learned f commen» 7 3 _ 
tator well obſerves, God has made the woman equal to man, for 
in Chit Jeſus there is neither male nor female, no diſtinction of 
favour to them in their capacity ſtrictly religious; and therefore 8 
men ought to behave towards them with deference and reſpect in oO 
reference to all the proper uſes for which they are deſign C. YT EO 3 
+ Dr. Hammond puts another ſenſe upon the vord [714] and v 
ſuppoſes that in this place it ſignifies the husband's duty of contri- RE 
| buting what is proper to the ſupport or maintenance of the wife; £4 
wherein regard is to be had both to her quality, and their com, * 
mon circumſtances. _ 7 #5 rig nor writs » tines + 
 Wrarevrx ſenſe we prefer, they all agree in this concluſion; Þ— . 
that the proper expreſſions of honour or external reſpect in-the 
married ſtate ate not peculiar to either ſex, but reciprocally due 


* —— " Jr 


\* 1 Pet. iii. = - Ratio efl a coequatione gud Deus illas viris pares fecit—— Nam | | BE 
in Chriſto Jeſu non eſt maſculus neque famina—— Ac proinde boneſtt eis uti, five ad opera + 


domeſtica, ſive quod ad torum attinet. Eft. in Loc. f The word 14uy ordinarily 
niſies maintenance: So 1 Tim v. 3. ras x1ess vu, Honour, that is, maintain, relieve 
the widows: And ſo when the ruling elder is ſaid to be worthy of double bonour, 1. Tim. v. 17. 
that denotes ſuch a proportion of maintenance above others, as was wont to belong to 
the elder brothers in a Enix. He confirms this ſenſe of the words from other places of 
ſcripture, and from teſtimonics cited out of Cicero and Ariſtotle z and concludes, thar 
eroriper ria ſigniſies to afford ſupplies or maintenance to the wife as being the weaker 
veſſel, taken out of and depenging on him for the neceſſities of life: Or as he explains it 
in the next article, defign'd to in common with him the liberal effects of God's | . | 
| neceſſary for the ſupport of the animal life. For tho' grace does ordinarily | | A 
import in ſcripture the ſpiritual effects of God's favour, and the . of life may there» | | | | 
| fore according to the common acceptation of other interpreters be underſtood concern- | | 
: ing his ſpiritual favours, whether in reſpect to the life that now is, or that which is to _ 
come, eternal in the heavens þ the word ¶ xen] does often both in ſcripture and 8 


b . \ + k 
human authors ſignify no more acts of beneficence or liberalit ). 
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| 20 both: Tho' the difference of ſex does indeed occaſion ſome di- : 
ſtinction as to the expreſſions of it both in kind and degree. 


Ir is perfectly conformable to this apoſtolical precept, and to 
the reaſon of it, that in this nation we give women the tight hand: 
To which a practice in Germany appears equally repugnant, where 


it is in the matrimonial contract ſometimes ſtipulated, that the 


wife ſhall have the left hand as not being of equal condition: And 
therefore ſhe was not to have the proper rights of a wife: Her chil- 
dren did not ſucceed to their father's name, arms, or eſtates. 
Now tho I will not term ſuch a marriage null, as being only a 
more reputable and legal concubinage, becauſe it might be formally 
ſolemniz'd and valid as to the eſſential parts of it; yet it was cer- 
tainly injurious to the woman, as excluding her from that ſhare of 


honour which the nature and ends of marriage ſuppoſe due to her 


from her husband. 5 e 5 bh 4 
III. A third duty common to both is fidelity; by which I do not 
only intend, that they ought ſtrictly to adhere to the letter of 


their marriage vow, ſo as never to falſifie it by a direct violation; 


but that they ought to forbear, as much as poſſible, all advances, 


and avoid all occaſions which may betray them into ſo heinous a 


crime; For we never expoſe ourſelves to the _ of temptation, 
but where there is ſome latent inclination at leaſt to a compliance 


with it, and (where other perſons are concern'd in our behaviour) 
ſome ſecret infidelity at the bottom of our hearts injurious to them. 


Thais caution, in order to preſerve the love which ought to be 
berween marry'd. perſons inviolable, ſhould extend go regulate their 
thoughts, their words and actions. | . | 


1 1 * 


I. Ir is the ſafeſt way not to admit any foreign inclination or deſire, 


or any degree of it: Bur ſince the virtue of the beſt perſons, will, on 
certain occaſions, be more unguarded ; ſince we cannot always ſhut 


our eyes againſt thoſe ſenſible objects, which are moſt apt to affect 


us; ſince many irregular emotions towards them, do unavoidably 
ariſe in our minds through inadvertency or ſurprize; our next and 


immediate care ſhould be to repel, and fo ſoon as we can totally to 


Feb them, leſt they ſhould by degrees, tho inſenſibly, gather 


ſtrength till we ſhall be both leſs able and jnclin'd to refiſt them, 
till at laſt they get the entire dominion over us, which e 


been the caſe of many perſons, who in the firſt eſſays of their in- 
clination apprehended nothing dangerous, nor deſign'd any thing 


vular inclination is till moreinjurious when eirber 
party diſcovers it in words, when they permit themſelves a liberty 


2, Bur an irr 


4 tho in the moſt diſtant terms, of ſhewing that they are capable of 


enter- 


* 
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entertaining it, or when they proceed to any action or addreſs, the 
very image of which had been culpable in the mine. 


A much greater injury to either party ariſes from ſuch indiſereet 
actions towards other perſons or familiarities with them, as mutu- 


ally diſcover for what end they are ud. And tho' perhaps they do 
not directly as yer intend what ſuch freedoms may in the natural 
progreſs of them be improved to effect: Tho? the offending party 
may not be guilty of actually violating the matrimonial faith in the 
laſt breach of it, or could be ſecure from ſuch conſequences, as are 
not altogether impracticable, yet it is an injury to transfer any right 
wherein another perſon is peculiarly — in any kind; and e- 
ſpecially where the manner of transferring it renders the infidelity 


more e re conſpicuous, and affords a temptation at lea 
to infidelities of a higher and more dangerous kind ; 


IV. A fourth duty common to both conſiſts in their tak 
ſuch prudent methods in their behaviour, as may remove all occa- 


ſions on every account of their jealouſy and diſtruſt. All private | 
overtures or advances towards other perſons by way of criminal ad- 
dreſs, are, for the reafons already mentioned, highly culpable, and 


to be avoided with the rr caution; but when they are made 
in an open or more undiſguis d manner, when they break out into 
indecencies too notorious to be 1 even —_ the offended 
party; this is provoking to the laſt degree, and apt to excite a 
paſſion of all others the molt difficultly moderated and reſtrain'd ; 
Solomon * calls it the rage of a man; and wherewith even the other 


and modeſty of their temper. But the occaſions of jealouſie and 
diſtruſt are not only to be mutually avoided in fo tender a point, 
but in all others wherein either their common or their ſeparate in- 
tereſts, ſo far as they can be ſuppoſed to have uy Nee. are 


concern d; they ought particularly to concur in e methods 
of frugality and — 2a management, and in lower life, of labour 


and induſtry towards acquiring a competent ſubſiſtence, or improv- 


husband to make proviſion to this end, and to have the immediate 
direction of affairs relating to it, but circumſtances ſometimes re- 
quire that he ſhould commit it to the wife; in this caſe every neglect 


every extravagance, every rr nce, wherein his concur- 


rence is not imply d, is at once a breach of truſt, and a violation of her 
conjugal love: For love will always conſult the inclination and intereſts 
| of thoſewho are the true objects of it, and regulate itſelf according- 


ly. To which I may add, that any ill conduct on either part, which 


prov. vi. 34. + 


ing al | 


ſex have been ſometimes tranſported beyond the nature, mildneſ, 


ing it, if acquir'd "_—_ It is ordinarily indeed incumbent on the 
viſio 
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| tends to impair the means of their mutual prace, comfort: or hap- 
pineſs is highly criminal, as being contrary to the very end for 
which they come together, and the laws of ther Qriet friendſhip, 85 
the ſtricteſt we can ſuppoſe, which they mutually agreed to contract. 
V. Ir is ia particular mutually incumbent on them to promote 
the ſpiritual good and edification- of each other. Tho their reſpe- 
cCiive duties to this end do not directly ariſe from the primary in- 
ſtitution of marriage, which principally had regard to their tempo- 
ral happineſs, and a more numerous ſucceſſire incxcaſe of mankind?*; 
neither are they founded in the abſolute neceſſity of marriage to- 
wards ſanctiſication; for the ſaints in heaven neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage; yet an obligation in perſons to promote 
each others ſpiritual good is deducible both from the duty of love, 
and the tendency which religion has even io render their temporal 
happineſs more perfect and complete. „ any. A NH 
Ix it be a proper and natural effect of love to conſult and pro- 
cure the g thoſe in all teſpects whom we do love; this paſ- 
fron will by neceſſary conſequence exett itſelf the more, in purfuic 
of any ſuperior, but above all of their greateſt good. And ſhall 1 
ſet myſelf to ſhew, that the greateſt good and happineſs of man 
does really conſiſt in his being r eme, b, and keep- 
ing his commandments? The profeſſed libertine hi 


don me ſhould I formally undertake to demonſtrate a truth which 


? e is fully and neceſlatily. convine'd of in his own mind, however 
_ hemnay Gcny © ihibina Tacks; e 
Bor religion does allo viſibly tend to facilitate the cares and 
troubles, to ſweeten and improve the enjoyments:of this world; 
and in that reſpect as marriage is d to be a ſtate of the maſt 
perfect happineſs in it; it is cotfeſſedly a duty, that each party 
ſhould contribute ſo much as poſſible to promote the happineſs of 
each other in common; as: religion is the means of procming to 
them that happineſs which the world cannot give, the concluſion 
is geen and 2 at the princi yr, of each p 7 
in the marry d ſtate, d be to advance the ſpititual good and 
Wu ar L here argue fron princip 


| ples of natural reaſon, is enſurc d 
by the poſitive declarations of reveaFd: religion. The man who 
hath a wife that believech not, is not to put her away, becauſe he 
does not know vhether he ſhall be able by his in ſtructions to ſave his 
Lviſef: The woman who hath an unbelieving husband is not «© 
leave him, becauſe ſhe knows not whether by her inftrucions' ſhe 
may be able to ſave her husband t: For the unbelie ving husband 


— — 
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is ſanctifyd by the wife, and the unbelieving wife, by the husband, | 
If any obey not the word, they allo may, without the word, be 


won by the converſation of the wives, 
converſation coupled with fear. 


while they behold theis chaſte 


Tus duties which have been mentioned as common to boch 


e in the marry'd ſtare might, with a little attention, or if du- 
ly apply'd, indifferently ſerve do diſcover to them their proper and 
diſtia& duties: However my method obliges me to ſpecify after a 
more diſtin. minner, ſome of the more important duzigs peculiar 
1. Tas fuſt duty of the man is to. exerciſe his right, of admigi- 
ſtration in the ſociety whereof he is head, after a regular and pru- 
dent manner, but with a gentle hand. The ede is e 
by nature, by the expreſs command of God to rule f. But his au- 
thority ought to be employ d not after an arb 

manner, but in a way apgrecable to the nature and ends of the con- 


jugal Rate; He is to conſider his wife rather as ally d to him by 


the ſtrongeſt ties of love, of friendſhip, and cammon intereſt, than 
in a ſtate of ſubjection to him, and on all oecaſions to treat hey, 
Ir has been controverted whether the husband in certain caſes, 
where reaſons of order abſolutely require, may oat uſe à coercive. 
wer over his wife} I ſhall not here take upon me to interpoſe in 

l nice a queſtion. Should it be determin d in the aſfirmative, from; 
the — ends of government, yet man will have very little 


reaſon to value himſelf upou a power which he mull always be 


hat eee, dt ee eee ee eee vat 
Tut is ſomething ſo ignoble and ynmanly in any ill treat- 
ment of the other ſex, eſpecially in a forcible compulſive way, 
that it is certainly far more deſireable there might be no poſlible 
occaſion for it, than to take any occaſion of 5 W 1 0 
Is perſons of ingenuous minds act with fo ſenſible regret in any 


caſe, which may ſeem ta require a harſher uſage rowargs the other 
ſex, what ſhall we (ay to thoſe who are cantinyally uncaſy with them, 


who take a pleaſure or perhaps ſome degree of a ridiculous pride in 
og or inſulting them, or in proceeding ſtill to mote inſuffer 


acts of outtage or violence. * 


in perſons of very perverſe tempers or ill manners; the woman is 
in — to conſider the duty proper to her, and how far ip ca- 
ſag or prudence it ought to oblige of e 
2. Tu ar of ſubjection. Man's abuſe of the authority whereyith 

he is inveſted iu his own province does not cancel the ration 


51 Pet. i. 4. I Gen. ili-18. 


, * 
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* wherein 


itrary or tyrannical bh 


Bor ſhould the former caſe really happen, as it ſometimes may 
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wherein the woman ſtands to him as a ſubject, wherein the order 
of nature, and the poſitive will of God has plac'd her. She may 
complain of her ill uſage, or remonſtrate againſt it, or where the 
laws, to which all private „ er give place, have provided 
a redreſs, ſhe may have recourſe to them for it: But in ordinary 
caſes of ill uſage piety will direct her to bear it patiently, and ra- 
ther to ſuffer wrong than to violate that duty or reſpe& which ſhe 
owes to her Lord, or break in 7 that order which cannot be 
ſupported while his authority is diſputed or oppos'd : Even pru- 
dence will dire& us in many caſes to be paſſive, where yer we have 
2 a natural right to vindicate the wrongs done us. A /oft anſwer, 
in the ordinary commerce of life, turnetb away wrath: But he 
mult be of an obdurate and inſenſible temper indeed, who is nor 
ſoften d by the mild and gentle returns of injur'd innocence and 
love. „ | mann, 
AxorHR duty of the husband is to inſtruct his wife in the 
principles of true religion, and to recommend to her the practice 
oſ it. 1 mention'd it before as a common duty to both that they 
ſhould take care of the intereſts of religion; but the ſuperiority of 
the man gives him ſome ſpecial powers in this reſpect. As head of 
the wife, his inſtructions have a more obliging force; order requites 
that a greater deference ſhould be paid them, and renders every 
oppoſition to them more indecent and offenſive, If ir ſometimes! 
happen, as it frequently does, that the woman is ſuperior in all the 
advantages of knowledge and a good underſtanding; even in this 
caſe ſhe ought rather to entreat, than dictate, or give her ſelf on 
any occaſion, eſpecially in the preſence of others, ſuch magiſterial 
airs as are neither agreeable to the character of her ſex, nor of the 
relation wherein ſhe ſtands: Such an irregular behaviour being not 
only a breach of decency, or rather of neceſſary duty, for the rea- 
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| fon already mention'd, but tending to expoſe her husband to diſ- 


grace and contempt; and ſo is on both accounts inconſiſtent with 
that apoſtolical and expreſs rule, but which is founded in the na- 
tural reaſon of the thing, let the wife ſee that ſhe reverence her hun- 
band. Her manner therefore, even where ſhe is poſſeſt'd of thoſe 
ſuperior advantages, which may render her of a more inſtructive 
and edifying converſation, ought to be ſuch, that ſhe may never 
on any occaſion appear to aſſume; ſuch as is perfectly agreeable to 
that chaſt converſation, recommended in the holy ſcriprares, which 
A queſtion may not improperly ariſe in this place, what mea< 
ſures of reſpe& a woman ought to pay to the advice or admoniti- 
ons of her husband when ſhe happens to be of a different princi- 
ple, or perhaps communion from him? 2 


Ir 
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Ir may be ſaid in anſwer to this, that the husband cannot have 
a right of abſolute dominion over the faith of his wife, (which no 
power upon earth has in reſpe& to other perſons) ſo that he can 
oblige her to aſſent, or, by ſome external ſignification, to 5 
her aſſent to any thing contrary to her ſettled and firm perſüaſion: 

Vet ſo far he has an authority, which on her part is not recipro- 
cal, towards reclaiming her from any error or ertoneous way. o 
worſhip, that where the arguments for, or againſt it, appear after 
her beſt information equal on both ſides, there ſhe ought to be 
determin'd by the advice of her husband; for tho it may be nal 

matter of doubt to her which of them is in the right, yet it is be- 
yond doubt that ſhe ought to conform to her husband's will in all 
things lawful *: And the illegality of complying with him not ap- 
pearing, ſhe ought to prefer a known Dd certain duty to a prin» 
% OA. tice £37 7 on eos 
A due regard to the apoſtolical precept, f let the woman learn in 
| ſilence, with all ſuljection, will have its proper weight wich her in 
this caſe: Where ſubjection being made matter of ſtrict duty, the 
reaſons of it, while the arguments are ſuppos d of equal force on - 
both ſides, ought by the foregoing rule certainly to preponderate: 

And ſhe is to be ſubject, as all other inferiors are, where nothing 

appears unlawful in what is commanded, not only for wrath, or 

2 fear of diſpleaſing, but alſo for conſcience ſake.. If after all ſhe 
happen to err, ſhe errs under a proper ditector in the caſe, and 

her error ſhall not be imputed to her as a fin: If ſhe err on the 

other hand, her error will be render'd more culpable, with the ad- 

ditional charge of diſobedience. . '.-;. ..... 1. 1, +; 
Ir may not be improper to obſerve the three reaſons here an- 
nerd by the Apoſtle, why the woman ought to pa this regard to 

her husband in what relates to religion; The firſt is, that for a 
| woman to teach or preſcribe, where, her arguments are not ſup- 

ported with reaſons very clear and evident, is to + wſurp authority 

over the man, to a& in that ſuperior capacity which belongs to 
him even in caſes of uncertain determination. The ſecond js from 
the dignity of man by right of a prior creation; for Adam was 

firſt form d, then Eve: By which the Apoſtle does not yet intend di- 

rectly to prove the dignity of man becauſe his creation was prior 

to that 1 woman in order of time, but becauſe ſhe was form'd ont 
of him, and for him: f For the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man ; neither was man created for the woman, but the 
-» Epheſ. v. 22, 4. 1 Tim. i. It, fegt, V. 12. 9. 
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Tur third argument is taken from the more natural imbecil- 
lity of mind in the ſex, which renders them, if we argue from 
the original formation, more liable to error and an erroneous choice; 
* For the woman being decem d was firſt in the tranſgreſſion. The 
fentiments of St. Chry/oftom,, as to the two latter arguments, is very 
wellexpreſs'd by the f commentator from him. Subjection is not only 
Sink due from the wife in the reſpe& I have mentioned, but as it 
imports obedience in the full extent of the word, wherever the mat 
ter of it is innocent and lawful. The husband indeed ſhould be ve- 
ry cautions how he impoſes any arbitrary commands, tho? conſider- 
ed in their own nature lawful: For he may be very unjuſt in mak- 
ing uſe of a power, which yet the woman is oblig'd in juſtice to 
ſubmit to; the decency, the propriety of his commands ſhould 
therefore be always duly attended to, and fo much as poſſible their 
agreeableneſs to her particular temper and diſpoſition; but ſtill o- 
bedience is due even to ſuch commands, while they are within the 
rules of what is lawful, tho they be more harſh and ſevere: And 
the beſt method in this cafe for the woman to acquit her ſelf with 
the obſequiouſneſs that becomes her, is to conſider her compliance 
not merely as an act of prudence, but of conſcience, and what is 
the natural and proper effect of her love. Love and conſcience are 
| | two powerful principles, which will facilitate a thouſand difficulties, 
1 and render thoſe things not only eaſy but agreeable, which pru- 
| | 5 dence and decency, or, if I may add them, the common ideas of 
honour, will never be able perfectly to reconcile us to, much lefs 
at all times. 7 JJC ²⅛ i ag etal 
Ix was therefore very piouſly defign'd by our church to make 
this article, or rather to Jakes it, in her excellent office of ma- 
trimony, one exprefs condition on the part of the woman: For in- 
_ deed whether the church had mention'd it or not, it is antecedently 
founded in the reaſon of the thing, and the neceflary relation 
wherein the woman ſtands to her h d ; fo that to make a ſcru- 
7 of declaring that part of their duty, if any can be ſo weakly 
ſerupulous, is not ſo Fac to offend againſt a poſitive rule of the 
church, as againſt the order of nature, and a reaſonable and pri- 
OLE / raed fRg 
I might have defcended to a more diftin& enumeration of the 
duties reſpecting the conduct of both parties, as that of their co- 
babiting, and converfing much together; duties however reaſona- 
ble, if confider'd in regard to the nature and proper ends of mar- 
riage, yet are not to be too ſtrictly examin'd by the falſe maxims 
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Tim. ii. 14. + Mulier debet ſubjefa efſe vire, tum dignitate prime ereatianis, primo 
enim Adam fuit creatus deinde ex Adamo Eva; tum vigore rationis, Eva enim leviter & 
ſimert permiſit ſe ſeduci, non autem Adam. Corn. a Lap. ex Chryſoſt. | 
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of politeneſs, which obtain in the preſent: age, and which render 


it im on many occaſions for a man to be ſeen in the com- 


vife, in this and all other reſpecte, that have not been particularly 
ſpecify d, may eaſily be deduc'd from an application of what has 
ſaid in general. N 
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be reſpective duties of maſters and ſervants. . 


* 


verument, that ſome perſons ſhould be put upon the more fer- 


1. is neceſſary, or at leaſt high expedient, to the ends of go 


vile offices in civil life: As in the natural body ſome of the parts 
are deſign'd for nobler, others for meaner uſes; but all conſpire 
towards the preſervation and more commodious ſtate of the whole. 
Maſters therefore, even ſetting aſide the regards of religion, in o- 
ther gr er are oblig d (their ſervants being members of. the ſame 
political body) to certain duties on their parts, as ſervants are on 


their own, which may contribute to promote the common inte- 


_ reſts, and moſt effeftually anſwer the end of their different te- 
Ad therefore I confeſs my ſelf unable to account for that de- 
finition of ſervitude in the“ Roman law, that it is a conſtitution 
founded in the law of nations, by which one perſon is ſubjected 
to the dominion of another contrary to the law of nature. For 
s nature deſigh'd that men ſhould be ſocial creatures; whatever is 
ſubſervient to the common good and happineſs of ſociety, cannot 
for that reaſon be a breach of the natural Jaw, without ſuppoſing 


* 


an inconfiſtency between the law and the intention of nature. 


Ir by ſervitude indeed we underſtand ſuch a ſtate of it as ſubject- 
ed thoſe who were taken in the wars to the arbitrary will of the 
conquerors, in whoſe favour no poſitive laws provided any redreſs, how 
barbarouſly ſoever they might be ud; this we own a ſtate of fer- 


vitude contrary to the law of nature, which can never be inter- 
to deſtroy the common principles of humanity. But a de- 


Enition of ſervicude ought not to be taken from an accidental abuſe, 


or particular caſe of ir, bat from its more general nature and pro- 


| ® Quid quis dominio aliens contra naturam ſubjiitur, Juſt. laſt. ds Pexſon, Tit, 3- 
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pany of his wife: But the rules of their conduct as to man and 
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per ends: And provided the nature of it be ſuch as is agreeable to 
the laws of humanity, and ſubſervient to the good of particular 
governments, or the common benefit of nations, there js nothing 
either injurious or unnatural in it. fv" if IR 
TAI argument to ſupport this definition of ſervitude is, that in 
a ſtate of nature all men are born free*. Burt in the firſt place, 


— tum 


what is here aſſerted is not univerſally true: No man in an abſo-' 


lute ſenſe was ever born free tho' Adam was created ſo: A right 
of dominion was founded in him, and Aro him, upon 
children was of a 

ſofter kind than the ſtate which I am conſidering, yet it is ſufficient 

to overthrow this general aſſertion, and to ſhew that no man was 

ever perfectly born free, but ſo ſoon as he was born became a mem- 
ber of ſociety, and that according to the natural order of things. 

AND this indeed is what the perſon above cited finds himſelf af- 


| terwards oblig'd to grant, having obſerv'd that the power of life 


and death had formerly been given even by the Roman law to ma- 


ters; and that to prevent an abuſe of ſo great a power, it was afl. 
terwards a conſtitution of the civil law, that they might puniſh 


their ſervants, but not after a cruel inhumane manner. He deduces 
the original of ſervitude as before defin'd, ſolely from a power 
which the captor in a ſtate of war once had over his captive, and 
thoſe ordinary effects of violence and immanity, wherewith ſuch 
power was attended: + But in other reſpects and under a milder ac- 
ceptation of ſervitude ſeparated from the like unjuſt uſage, he al- 
lows it agreeable to the natural law, or rather founded in it, 


Haves premis'd this, in order to diſcover the ground of that 


relation which is between maſters and ſervants, I proceed more 


diſtinctly to enquire what are the proper offices incumbent on them 
reſulting from it. 3 


I. 1 begin with the duties ew to Maſters: And the firſt rule 
which I ſhall preſcribe to this end is, that they ſhould not exerciſe 


an arbitrary power over them, or put them upon any hardſhips but 
what are agreeable to the conditions of their ſervice, — or 
reaſonably ſuppos d. For as to the ſtate of ſervants there are cer- 


tain known laws and cuſtoms whereby the meaſures of that power 
- which maſters have over them are ſufficiently derermin'd according 


to the different diſtinction of common labourers, of menial ſervants, 
or apprentices: The terms indeed upon which theſe latter ſome- 
times ſerve in the more liberal profeſſions, exempt them from all 
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cs jure naturali omnes bomines liberi naſcerentur. Mynſing in loc. 


F Nam quod ad canſam ipſam attinet, quin ſervitus cauſam à natura trahat, non 1. du- 
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bitandum. Id quod Ariſtoteles lib. 1. Politic. cap, 3. Et noviſimd Lagus in rcundl parte do. 
Juris Tis. de jure perſon. Mynſing. loc. cit. e e uy v2 
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ſuch offices as are commonly accounted ſervile, tho in every ching 
relating to their inſtruction or improvement in that proper buſt- 
commands; and ſerve him on all occaſions, whether his commands 
be expreſs'd or not, with diligence and fidelity, x. 
maſter a different power over them, he is not to be arbitrary in 
his commands or puniſhmentt with reſpe& to any of them. When 
the duties of — 2 n life by the 
conqueror, who might by the laws; then allow'd and practis d by 
the common conſent of nations, At. diſcretion take it _ 55 
authority of a maſter as it was, by conferring the {greateſt benefit 
that of life, much more extenſive, ſo the reaſons of ſubmiſſion in 
the ſervant were upon that account much ſtronger: Accordingly 
* St. Auguſtin ſuppoſes that the word ſervant is originally deduc'd 
om a cognate word in the Latin which ſignifies' to ſave. But 
this right over captives being now aboliſh'd in all parts of the ci-„ 
viliz'd, world, the arbitrary power anner d to it no longer ſubſiſts, 
by conſent of nations ſucceeded in the toom of it, was that of ſell - 
ing captives taken in war; but upon ſuch ſale the captor could 
not transfer a power to another which he had not himſelf, and 
therefore the captive could be brought under no freſh obligation 
to ſervitude, or to a greater degree of it than he was under before. 
Ax argument here occurs to my thoughts concerning the ground 
of the relation between ſervant and mater, which might have been 
more properly mention d under that preliminary; and which ſeems: 
to be in itſelf of ſufficient, ſorce to ſhew that a ſtate of ſubjection is 
not contrary to the law of nature: And that is from the different 
talents and capacities wherewith nature has endow d ſome petſons 
above others. For as it is neceſſary to the moſt deſireable ends of 
life, vhich to be ſure nature deſigu d, that men ſhould have com- 
merce vith one another, as all commerce betwen them would be 
dangerous and deſtructive without government, and there can be 
no goyerament. without dominion, it is reaſonable that they whom 
nature has beſt qualify d | for government ſhould be inveſted with 2 | 
that dominion. Alen hs 2» 24 at 236 Hed} 9 4}; [4+ 463 a 
. Ws ideration we ſhould be 
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to account; for the wiſdom and goodneſs of providence in deſigning» 
that ſome men ſhould be ſo ſuperior to others in their natural en- 
dowments, ſuperior to ſuch a degree, that the difference between 
them ſeems rather to lie in the formation of the ſoul; than/the con- 
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texture of the bodily organs. It has been a queſtion indeed, whether 
human ſouls are not originally cqualin their . operations 
If they are, the difference in their preſent ſtate a them mult ariſe 
ſolely from the different modification of the bodies to which they are 
united: And then we might expect in me natural order of things that 
the moſt regular and beautiful bodies ſhould be the occaſional cauſe of 
the ſoul's acting in a more powerful and excellent manner; which does 
not always happen, if it do ſo generally. We ſee on the other hand 
crſons not only of a diminitive make, but weak conſtruction of 
5, and that not perfectly regular, vho yet have the greateſt 
ſtren th and extent of mind; who are not only capable of form- 
ing the greateſt deſigns, but of executing them with uncommon 
facility and ſucceſs: Hiſtory. affords us particular inſtances of this 
kind, of ſtateſmen, generals, and poets; I might add of all other 
profeſſions, who have been eminently diſtinguiſtyd in their reſpe- 
Rive characters. ie ee 0 O £3260 20-4; A. 
Vr 1 urge this rather as an argument which has ſome ap- 
pearance of probability, than as ſtrictly concluſive againſt the o- 
riginal equality of ſouls: For it is poſſible that che organs, by which 
the animal ſpirits perform their more immediate operations in the 
mind, may be perfectly well form ' d and diſpos d, notwithſtanding 
ſome viſible irregularities in her exterior work. The argument 
that ſuppoſing human ſouls had never been utited to bodies, had 
not God endow'd them with different and faculties, man 
of thoſe advantages would have been wanting" in civil life (ad- 
mitting what is very natural, any civil commerce between them) 
which ariſe from a variety of powers and capacities.” In the animal 
life a great many benefits as well as beauties are owing to the dif- 
ferent form, diſpoſition, and ſtrength of the ſeveral parts: Aud 
it ſeems indeed equally reaſonable that all men ſhould be perfeckly 
alike in the ſhape and contexture of their body, and particiilarly 
is the features of the face, as that there ſhould be no inequality in 
the modification of human fouls. It is urg d as an argument of 
the wiſdom of providence, that men are ſo readily diſtinguiſtrd by 
heir different manner, form, or aſpect; ſuppoſing all human ſoufs 
perfectly equal in their ſeparate ſtate, it is equally difficult to con- 
ceive how diſtinction ſhould be made between them without an 
difference, as bow perpetual miſtakes and confuſion could be avoid 
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ed in this viſible ſociety, ſhould all men be in appearance exacti 


ak preps be ads tay odors; 

* ferent figures, or of being mow'd after —— manner, the di- 

verſity, which we obſerve among beings of the ſame kind in the 
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material world is eaſily accounted for; but a fimple uncompounded 
ſubſtance does not admit of the like variations. I grant it does 
not; but yet the power of God may modify ſuch ſubſtance after u 
manner proper to it, and give it different degrees of power as he 
ſees fir. It is owing to this natural force of mind that men of ge- 
nius ſometimes diſtinguiſh chemſelves without the ordinary methods 
of ſtudy or education; that nature ſeems to ſtretch her ſelf beyond 
her common meaſure, ahd to open the mind after a ſudden and 


ſurprizing manner, without regard to the rules which ſhe has in 
general eſtabliſlyd for the conveyance of light into it: So that ſuch 


perſons rather ſeem furniſl'd with a ſtock of ideas proper to the 
occahon, than to acquire them by any notice from ſenſible objects, 
or any other common means of information. This is what the 
heathen: poets 
ing inſpir'd: And the different capacities of men in all ages ten- 
der it more probable that they were owing, when found in a very 
eminent degree, to ſomething more than either to ſtudy, or a de- 
terminate motion of the animal ſpirits in a brain duly organiz d: 
For however theſe may be inſtrumental towards conveying ideas to 


| the mind from external objects, or of exciting thoſe which have 
been alrcady repoſited in the memory; yet it is impoſſible they 


ſhould create any new ideas, with which perſons of great capaci- 
ty do ſometimes appear to have the mind all on a ſudden illu- 
minated. -, Fir 4 5 


Mx being fo naturally tenacious of liberty, fo jealous of every 


* or dominion 
is additional argu- 
ment, tho' a little out of place, to ſhe that nature intended they 


> thing that may tend to ſubject them to the 
of others, I ſhall be excus d for employing 


ſhould be ſubject. However, the meaſures of ſubjection may differ 


s to circumſtances: Tho this is a rule which no circumſtances 


can alter, even in reference to the loweſt ſtate of ſubjection, as it 
implies ſervitude, that maſters ſhould never atbitrarily make uſe 
of their power, but only upon juſt and neceſſary occaſions. - | | 

II. Ir is their duty ſecondly, when their commands have a.juſk 
and reaſonable foundation, not to deliver them with a haughty 
imperious air, or require them to be executed after too rigorous a 


manner. All the demands of right ought to be temper'd with equi- 
ty, and the more when the perſons are leſs capable of any legal 


remedy : Now there are certain caſes wherein the laws, upon juſt 
complaint of ill uſage, do provide ſervants a redreſs, yet maſters 
have continual occaſions o 
tho very unjuſt, do not afford ſervants ſufficient 


plaining, or they are diſcourag'd by the ſhame and difficulty which 
naturally attend complaints of this kind, from making —_ 


and orators meant when they ſpake of men as be- 


putting them upon hardſhips,” which 


ounds for com- 
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changes aud tuts Of fortune in the world; the 
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Book V. Of the, Relative. Doris. _ 
of civil life they are in a ſtate of ſubjection to us, yet © 
count ought to be conſider d as out fellow ſervauts. | „ 
III. A third duty incumbent on maſters towards their ſervants is pe 
to make a punctual and full payment of the wages due to them. ; — a 
He who does not pay at the time ſtated pays leſs in value than he *. 
ought, as he who does not pay to the full pays leſs in kind. We Es 
ought to ſatisfy ourſelves in the advantages we reap from the ſer- PR 
vice or labour of thoſe under our command, and to be thankful ro 8 
r for a diſtinction ſo favourable to us, and which we ſo „ | 
little deferv'd 3 without improving the advantage, as ſome cruel, 43s | 2 
perverſe, or covetous maſters do, to a farther occaſion of uſing ſer- 5 2 
vants ill in particular from the difficulty of tedreſſing themſelves. — 2 
This is to pervert the goodneſs of God towards us, and which' God 
intended as ſuch, to an end directly oppoſite to all principles of 
goodneſs; and is ſuch an ungrateful return for the mercies we have 
received as may juſtly provoke God in the courſe of his future pro. . 
vidence to withdraw them from us: For wo unte him, ſaith the pro- | | 
phet, that uſerb his neighbour's ſervice without wages, and giveth bim 

THOU ſhall not defraud thy neighbour, neuber rob bim; the | 
wages of- bim that is bired ſhall not abide with thee all night until the 


v 1 


Mas rzxs are, in virtue of their ſpiritual relation to their ſer- ä 5 15 
vants, ſtill under an higher obligation to treat them with humani- 
ty and kindneſs, and upon a motive peculiar to them as chriſtians, 

as partaking of the common rights and privileges of our holy re- 

ligion, and being members of the ſame myſtical body, for in Chriſt 

2 there is neitber bond nor free. We are not however to 7 


from either of theſe conſiderations with the anabaptiſts, as if t 
 deſtroy'd all diſtinction of power, of right or office in civil life; 
only as an admonition to acquit ourſelves in them with greater & 4 
| quity and moderation towards our inferiors in every teſpec. 4 . 
VV. A fourth duty of maſters to their ſervants is, to make ſuch _ 
competent proviſion for them as the condition of their ſervice re- 
quires, or is neceſſary to enable them to perform the duties of it 
with greater caſe and alacrity. The laws indeed do provide that 
ſervants ſhould have what is convenient for their maintenance and ſup- 
port; and the inconveniences ſometimes ariſing to ſervants in having 
recourſe to a legal method of redreſs are ſo great when: they are in- 
jur'd in this reſpect, that they will ordinarily chuſe rather to ſaf- 
fer much, than take ſuch a method: So that a maſter, who acts in 
that relation upon any principle of conſcience, will conſider not on- 
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. ly how far he may evade the law in his manner of treating his ſer- 
vants on this or any other account; but what equity and the inten- 
tion of the law really oblige him to (o. 
Ix caſe of ſickneſs, or any other natural incapacity of perform- 

ing what is «gquir'd of a ſeryant, a maſter ought not only to re- 
mit his nſaal ſervice, but to take care that he be provided with 
what is *r towards his cure and ſupport under ſuch eit cum- 
ſtances; after the example of the good centurion *, who expreſe d 
a ſollicitade for the recovery of his ſervant lying ſick of the palkc 
| acceptable to our Lord, that he was immediately induc'd to heal 
Tu I will not preſcribe it as matter of ſtrict duty to maſters, 
that they ſhonld in one kind or other make ſome competent pro- 
viſion for thoſe who have ſery'd them long and faithfully, eſprei- 
ally if they are grown old or infirm in their ſervice; . Vet perſons 
of fortune will think it reaſonable that they ſhould conduct them- 
ſelves towards ſuch ſervants, not ſo much by the rules of ſtrict ju- 
ſtice as thoſe of generoſity, and a greatneſs of mind {aitable 00 
their fortune. I mention this for the honour of fach families who 


dv nat 3hiak long and faichfel Creicts cupht is ba pet f wöch the 
bare payment of ſtipulated wages; bat that ſome additional fe- 


ours, which may contribute to render a future ſtate of life more 


. their ſervants, ſhould be granted to them, whether they 
be procured by their intereſt with 

V. 1 reſerve the moſt important duty of maſters to the laſt place, 
which conſiſts in their inſtructing ſervants in the principles of reli 
der the example of Abrabam f, of Joſbua t, of David, whoſe re- 


other perſons, or procecd from 


{ſolution it was, that no deceiſul perſon ſhould dwell in bis boaſe, that 


he. who told lies ſhould nas tarry in bis fight: To which 1 ſhall only 
add the example of the Cornelius , of whom this teſtimony 
& given, and will ſtand ſo long as the world ſhall laſt upon record, 
that he was a devout man, and ane who feared Gad wh all bis bone. 
So far is. piety, in the nature of the thing, from being inconſiſtent 
with a military Cate of life by thoſe who proſeſs chriſtianity, that 
an heathen centurion is here diſtinguifſh'd by a character for it, and 
after a manner for which there is not an hero in the world. who 
would not chuſe to exchange, were ſuch a choice practicable, all 
the ſpoils and trophies, or whatever other emolumenis he may have 
reap d from a continual current of ſuceeſs; who, ſor the ſiagle glo- 
ry. of having his name written and mentioned wich honda in the 
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glorious ex- 


book of liſe, would not be willing to have the moſt 
Pfloits erat d out of all other annals, and even our of the memory 
ef man? A devout man, one who feared God. with all bir bouſe / 
Nothing was ever ſaid or can be ſaid greater of any man; there is 
not to be found a brighter or more excellent chamRer in all the 
poets and orators, the moraliſts or hiſtoriats pur 


equal to it in ſo few words; eſpeci 
to this — of his charatter, he added that of generoſity in a li- 
beral diſtri 

| of an univerſal benevolence to mankind, without which two qua- 

lities the moſt ſplendid and greateſt actions in the eye of the world, 


attributed to them. SW HERE" | | 
I 1 ſhall only infer from this excellent character the duty in ma- 
ſters of recommending religion by theit example: This will animate 


they muſt neceſſarily-want when thetnſelves are found defective in 
the rules which they preſcribe, or make no ſcruple openly. of tranſ- 


* 


Tus grounds of this duty in maſters ariſe upon too conſiderationa, 


the firſt reſpecting themſelves, the ſecond the commonwealth, © 
1. SERVANTS who are inſtructed in the principles, and habitu - 


- atedtothe practice of religion, will make a conſcience of perſorm- 


ing their duty, and not merely perform it as matter of legal obli- 
gation, or to the end they may avoid * 
ment in caſe of their failure in it. He who acts only in regard to 
theſe human motives, will find many occaſions of being unfaith- 
ful without being detected; his fidelity and diligence can alone be 
depended upon, who has a true and powerful ſenſe of religion, who 


* 


tho he ſerves man, does ſervice as unto the Lord, and not unto man. 


. +24 Ft is alſo neceſſary to the good of the common wealth that 
ſervants ſhould be inſtructed in rhe principles of religion, and be 


2 to practiſe it. Were due care taken to this end, perſons in 
the ſeve 


lar, and peaceable behaviour, but many publick diſorders, and in 


nals would be prevented. | 
d to ſpiritual paſtors, yet t 


that appellation, as op 
duty in common with 
in the general reaſon of the thing, u to ca 
intereſts of religion, even in regard to thoſe of civil ſociety. 


. 6 4 
o 4% 


together, nor any - 
ally if we add what follows, that 


bution of his fartune, and diſcover'd the ſenſible effects 


mult neceſſarily loſe much of the glory which would be otherwiſe 


their advice and admonitions, and give a force to them, which 


ce or any legal puniſh» 


ral employments of life would not only be render'd more 
_ uſeful to the ſtate y be nar nu and probity, by a ſober, regu- 


of them, zoe many publick executions of crimi- WL, 
wad to the leh are diſtinguiſh ander. . 
cy. bave this 


tho not by ſpecial, commiſhon, yet 
that they ought to care of the 
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I ſhall not be thought partial to maſters in what 1 haye ſaid 
in relation to the duties properly incumbent on them, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ſame impartiality in ſpeaking concerning the duty of ſer- 
vants. And, FDTD 27 DR9 10 Cict 728% bY grunt 

I. Oy the honour which they owe to their maſters. One rea- 
ſon of this duty is founded in their ſuperiority; that being, in the 
nature of it, always a ground of reſpect. But the * Apoſtle does alfo 
recommend it upon another conſideration, that of the benefits 
- which ſervants receive from their maſters: Let as many ſervants as 
are under the yoke, count their own maſters worthy of all honour, - 
that the name of God and his doftrine be not blaſphewd; and as 
partakers of the benefit This was ſo much a duty of natural 
obligation, that chriſtian ſervants were particularly caution'd 
to oberes it, leſt the enemies of the Goſpel ſhould take occaſion 
from their failure in it, of objecting to them that chriſtianity was 
defign'd not ſo much to promote peace and order in ſociety, {for 
which ends no inſtitution in the world was ever ſo well calculated) 
| as to ſubvert and deſtroy them. 1510 45113 Go wig; of 

Tuis honour conſiſts in all the external ſigns of reſpe& whe 
ther by words or actions. Servants are to receive even the more 
harſh-and ſevere uſage of their maſters, as children of their parents,” 
with a deference agreeable to the relation wherein they ſtand, 

without taking upon them to remonſtrate or repine. This is the im- 

port of the 5 Apoſtle's advice, Servants be ſubject to your maſtert, 
with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but alſo tothe fro- 
ward: For this is thankworthy if a man for conſcienct toward God endure 
grief, ſuffermg wrong fully. The only true and ſtanding rule indeed 
to oblige ſervants to a faithful diſcharge of their duty in all reſpects 
is to act ſincerely upon this principle, and to do nothing vithout 
conſulting it. For, 15 [99627 ee ee eee 

II. Ir will be of no leſs uſe to ſervants towards engaging their 
fidelity: Which may be conſider'd as importing either theit di- 
ligence in doing what is requir'd of them, or in being faithful to 
the truſt repos'd in them: On both which accounts their ſervice 
will have irs due effect, and can then indeed only have it; for 
all other principles of fidelity but this will on many occaſions fail 
them. This is the ground of thoſe other apoſtolical precepts to 
ſervants, that they ſhould perform their duty in ſecret, as if their 
behaviour and actions were really viſible: Not with-eye-/ervice, 4 
7 but in ſingleneſi of heart fearing God. A the ſervants ' 
_ of Chriſt, ding the will of God from the heart; with good will d. 

ing ſervice as unto the Lord,” and not ro ment. n 314i 
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III. OBxp1zxcCs. For which they have alſo, beſides the natural 
reaſon of the thing, a divine and expreſs command, Servants obey | 
your maſters in all thmgs; ſervants be obedient to your maſters, and 
pleaſe them well in all things, not anſwering again . Here are two | 
excellent rules preſcrib'd to ſervants for the more cheerful and ac- * 
ceptable performance of their duty; firſt, that the end propos d 
by it ſhould be to pleaſe; ſecondly, that it ſhould be done after 
the moſt obliging and reſpectful manner. en 
Bur a Fairh fol ſervant indeed will not only conform with cheer- 
fulneſs to the expreſs commands of his maſter, bur do every thing 
that may be agreeable to the ſecret intimations of his will, or the 
reaſons in general of ſerving him; which require a conſtant and 
uniform obedience on all occaſions, and in every reſpect, within 
the bounds of what is lawful, whereby his zeal in order to ſerve 
him moſt effectually may be beſt reſtify'd. © 


5 G84». XS, 


Of the duties which reſult from the diſtindion of u 
hens and inferiors, in ſeveral reſpets where 


0 


there is no particular dependence between them. 


HE very nature of the ſeveral relations before ſpecify'd ſup- | 1 
1 poſes a continual commerce between them, and a ſtricter = 
obligation of promoting their mutual intereſts: But there are alſo = 
certain duties ariſing in civil life from the diſtinction of inferiors 4 
and ſuperiors on ſeveral accounts, tho' without any ſuch immediate _—_ 
or arg e dependence on one another. 11 { = 


FFF | f 1 
Of the duties proper to men in an opulent and indigent condition. 


* 


nk firſt diſtinction which 1 here make is that of the rich 
and the poor. 153 23 1800 

AND I begin according to my former method with the ſupe- 7 
rior. relation ; but which is ſo far from exempting the rich from : 


— wee read 


1 Tir. ii. 9. 


vor. U. | 6X | the 
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the ſeveral duties which I am going to ſhew are incumbent on them, 
that ia proportion to the advantages which they enjoy, they are 
under a more indiſpenſable obligation to E thoſe duties: I 
ſhall comprehend all the duties of the rich, confider'd in relation 
to the poor, under the two heads of humanity and piety, © - 
I. HuMaNITY may be conſider'd either as expreſſing itſelf by 
an affable condeſcending. behaviour, or by acts of charity and be- 
neficence. Es | F nino non . 
1. I's the former reſpect it is the more incumbent on rich men to 
ſhew to their inferiots all proper teſtimonies of benevolence and 
teſpect, as they are ſuppos'd to have had greater advantages of e- 
ducation, of knowing the world, and the beſt rules of behaviour 
which obtain it; and as there is no better argument of good breed 
ing than a cantinual diſpoſition and readinels to oblige. 
Bur l am willing to deduce the motives of 'a human and affa- 
ble behaviour from a much higher principle than that which is 
founded in reaſons of external decency or reſpect. It is a natural | 


duty that we ſhould treat all men with a regard to them as men: A 


Duty which yet the rich are more r oblig'd to exem- 
plify, as being free from many occaſions of diſcontent or reſent- 
ment, to which perſons under more. narrow or unhappy circum- 
ſtances are ſubject, and which are apt to render perſons of the beſt 


and moſt ingenuovs diſpoſitions leſt capable at all times to preſerve 
a perfect equality of tempe ns... 

ALLqQwaNCEs way be made to perſons under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces if they ate ſometimes of a lefs eaſy and obliging manner : But 
what can be ſaid in excuſe of thoſe who are wanting in the com- 
mon offices of humanity ; whom providence has plac'd in a ſtate 
of life, wherein they ſeem to have nothing in a manner to do, 
hut to render themſelves more agreeable and engaging; that very 
duty recommended by the f Apoſtle, for I would not have huma- 
nity itſelf to be confider'd merely as a human virtue, when he ex- 
horts thoſe who are in a ſuperior condition of life, te condeſcend to 
men of low eſtate. EE = 


Tus ſenſe of gratitude to God does alſo "_ this behaviour 


from perſons of fortune: Who made them to differ from others, or 
what "Van they which they bave not recewd? If the preſent ſtate of 
things require that the rich and the poor ſhould here meet toge- 
| ther, yet God is the maker of them both, and they are equally 
under his care, as of a faithful creator; they ſhould therefore make 
up the deficiencies to the poor, which neceſſarily ariſe from the 
condition of things in this world, by treating them with all the 

tenderneſs and r due to their fellow creatures. > EK 


— F-,. z 
* Rom. Xi. 16. 
ka * 


* * 


Tuis 
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...T x15 is a duty indeed which colts-chem noching, and wherein 
2 temper naturally good, and mere civil conſiderations will go a 
great way; but when it is perform'd even upon ttue and religibus 


5 * 


motives, it is ſtill inſufficient to acquit rich men of what 18.c 

Pected from them, if they be not Careful to diſcharge the duty 
mention d in the next plac Wegs n Rags 
1. THAT of beneficence. God, the common Father of men, 
cannot be ſuppos d to have diſtributed the bleſſings of life after fs 
unequal a manper, but with zu intention that the rich ſhould en- 
deavout to make up the inequality of the diſtribution, by diſper- 
ſing more liberally abroad, and giving to the poor; There is the 
greater reaſon to believe this when we conſider the character of thoſe 
perſons on whom God ordinarily beſtows the bleſſiogs of life, and 
wherein there do not always appear the qualities wolk ptoper to re- 
commend them to his favour. . e 


© 


Veron this conſideration” rich men are frequently repreſented 


vw 


1 


not as proprierors, but ſtewards in the houſhold of God, conſider d 
as a civil community, wherein they are to diſtribute to the family 
in a convenient proportion according to the ſeveral exigencies o* 
it. So that the poor have bills of demand upon them, and a right 
to claim ſuch proportion, Indeed as there are no ſtated meaſures 
of it, or determinate objects, but only in general perſons under 
circumſtances of want or other diſtreſs, rich men think themſelves 
more at liberty to diſtribute in a greater or leſs proportion to. the 

oor, and to ſuch particular perſons as their inclination or the im- 
pulſe. of a particular compaſhon leads FW 
I do not deny, that there are reaſons why our charity ſhould be 
extended at ſome times, and to ſome perſons, in a more liberal 
manner than to others; but ſtill it is an error to reſolve the mea- 
ſures of it into our own arbitrary inclination, or any other mere 

erſonal motive reſpecting our ſelves: Our own and the circum- 
—— of thoſe ve delign it to, are to be conſider d, and when we 


do conſider them we are neither at liberty to with-hold it, nor to 


limit our ſelyes on all occaſions as to the degree of it. © 
Bor where then is the difference between acts of juſtice and 
charity, if we are either ſtrietly oblig'd co miniſter to the neceſſities 


ol others, or after a certain proportion? 


\ In general acts of charity are acts of juſtice, as being requir'd. 


- 


by a lav, the ſupreme law, and as being done in obedience to it; 
but there is a JiftinQion between juſtice and charity, upon which 
| different denomination , in theſe three 


account they have a three 
reſpects; Firſt, That acts of charity or bencficence, | which are 
not requir'd by human laws, are ſo far merely arbitrary. Secondly, 


Thar where we perform them in obedience to the divine law, oy | 
G | | paoſing 


589 
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poſing perſons equally objects of charity, we are at liberty upon 
à pure motive of inclination to prefer one to another. And, 
Thirdly, Tho' thete may be a ſtated xi below which we 
ought not to fall, yet we may have liberty of exceeding it in cer- 
tain caſes: And where we do exceed it, this ſeems to be charity 
in the higheſt and moſt proper ſenſe, as contradiſtinguiſh'd from 
; Tas Jews, for inſtance, were oblig'd by the law to give the 
thirtieth part of their yearly increaſs, or free uncharg'd revenue in 

charitable uſes ; and in obeying the precept to this end, they per- 
form' d a proper act of juſtice, and no more: But if the meaſure 
of their charity exceeded that preſcrib'd by the law, it was ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhable from that of ſtrict juſtice, as being more free and 


mbircary: : 


WH ar I have occaſionally mention'd may ſerve not only to en- 


force the duty of charity upon the rich in a chriſtian nation, but 


in ſome meaſure to regulate the proportion of it. If the Jews 
who liv'd under a more ſevere and imperfe& diſpenſation, and 
which was not ſo apt to inſpire men with ſentiments of love and 
generoſity, and a true greatneſs of mind, were yet oblig'd to ap- 
propriate ſuch a part of their ley” income to charitable uſes, cer- 
tainly chriſtians, the very vital ſoul of whoſe religion is charity 
under every denomination of ir, ought not to preſcribe a leſs mea- 
ſure to themſelves, how much ſoever they may think fit to exceed 
it: For that their righteouſneſs, which is an ordinary expreſſion 
in ſcripture for acts of beneficence, ſhould exceed that of the righ- 
teous under the law, is evident not only from the different ſpirit 
of the Goſpel, but the expreſs words of our Lord, at leaſt by ne- 
cellidy inference Wom- then” [fs 50TH CY 0% 

II. Ric H men are not only oblig'd, as they ſtand in relation to 
the poor, to acts of charity, but to thoſe of piety ; ſuch acts I mean 
as tend in any kind to the better inſtruction and edification of the 
oor with reſpect to religion. A great many things might be here 
f en concerning thoſe liberal foundations to this end throughout 
the whole kingdom, whereby great numbers of perſons, by a vir- 
tuous and well regulated education, are put in a capacity, inſtead 
ol being a burthen or diſgrace, of renderin themſtlyes nel to 
the common-wealth, whereby (for that is the principal and moſt 

excellent end of ſuch foundations) great numbers are call'd in from 
the highways and the hedges, and compelbd, ſo far as . can 
compel, to come into the houſe of God, that it may be full; to 
conclude, by means of which the pooreſt perſons, they who are 
the leaſt capable, if at all capable, of inſtructing their children, 
or making any competent proviſion for them, have pious grounds 
5 
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to hope, that their ſons ow up as the young plants, and their 
daughters be as the wo oe fine, e . 

T ax duties of the poor to the rich are obvious from the nature 
aud circumſtances of their condition, and from the benefits which 
they have recei vd, or which they may be in expectation of re- 
ceiving from the rich. e Fr eg 8 

Bur beſides the motives of gratitude, and reaſons of dependence 
which will ſapply the want of particular rules to the poor in this caſe, 
there is a reſpe& due from them to the rich as ſuch. For tho! riches 
are ſometimes found in the hands of perſons who have the leaſt 
etence to perſonal merit; tho? not only folly, as Solomon obſerves, 
t ſometimes vice and injuſtice are ſet in high dignity; yet the rea- 
| ſons of external reſpe& are often rather 3 in the relative 
than real characters of men. As riches therefore render men more 
conſiderable in the commonwealth, and more capable of ſerving 
it, as we are to regulate our external behaviour in regard to the 
ood of the commonwealth, rich men themſelves, how deſpicable 
ſoever, as they ſometimes are, in their capacity merely perſonal, 
yet ought to have ſome ſhare of reſpe& paid to them in their ci- 
vil capacity; tho', where in conjunction with an ample fortune, we 

diſcover any generous or laudable qualities, the degrees of reſpe& 
to them ought to riſe ſo much higher in proportion. 


Seer. II. 


Of the proper duties founded in perſonal qualifications, or birth, or 
5 the favour of the prince. ; 


* 


I, ANOTHER diſtinction of ſuperiors and inferiors, upon 
— 5 which certain duties do reſpectively ariſe, is form'd upon 
the difference of parts and abilities. If riches, which add nothing 
to perſonal merit, do in ſome ſort entitle thoſe who poſſeſs them 

to an external reſpect, the reaſon of paying a juſt deference to 
men, who are eminently diſtinguiſh'd by their learning, their know-, 
ledge, or any very uſeful accompliſhment is ſtill ſtronger, both as 

theſe are natural perfections, or owing to them, and as perſons ſo 

diſtinguiſh'd are more capable of doing ſervice, or even perhaps of 
doing honour. to their countrey. The duties which ſuch perſons 


owe to thoſe of a lower capacity, conſiſt in a modeſt and eaſy de- 


portment towards them, in contributing towards their aſſiſtance, 


towards the removal of their ignorance, or the improvement of 
their knowledge, and the regulation of their conduct. 
IL; Tux are alſo reciprocal duties, but which terminate in pro- 


per teſtimonies of reſpe&, as under the former diſtinction between 
Vol. II. 6Y .___ perſons 


perſons of birth, and of honour confer'd by the prince, tho upon 
perſons of mean and obſcure birth. Th 4 
Wurz men derive from ancient and honourable families, 
the merit of their anceſtors is ſuppos d to deſcend to them, not I 
take it, ſo much from any inherent quality of blood, (tho that is 
a common term) which it will be difficult ro account for a pure 
and unmix'd conveyance of, through a ſucceſſion of many ages, 
and a thoufaiid more zeeidents. . % doit 
Bur the ground of that deference which is paid to birth, and 
not altogether without reaſon, I rake to be this; that as nothing 
animates the ſoul fo much, or puts it in ſtronger motion than a 
laudable ambition of excelling in all generous qualities; as this 
ambition operates in perſons of high birth, not only by virtue of its 
general force, but from a ſenſe of ſhame in particular, that they 
Should fall ſhort of the virtue of their anceſtors, or incur the impu- 
tation of a degenerate race, it is preſum'd that having all the ad- 
vantages of example and education, they will exert themſelves with 
more than ordinary vigour and reſolution, to avoid that reproach. - 
THz is alſo a political reaſon why teſpect ſhould be had to 
birth. Were the honour which men propoſe to themſelves by the 
moſt illuſtrious actions, and for which they are induc'd toundertake 
them, to terminate with their lives; it would be a diſcouragement 
to others from engaging in the ſame noble deſigns, but upon pro- 
ſpect of a deſcent of honour by a ſucceſſive inheritance, to future 
generations, and as perſons may have perhaps vanity enough to 
extend their views to the end of the world. This is a ſpur to lau- 
dable actions in the ſervice of the ſtate, which they who are the 
leaſt ſenſible of any motives to ambition muſt neceſſarily feel the 
ower of. As honour, whether by deſcent of title or eſtays, or 
of both, is therefore due to birth; as it is agreeable to a viſe inſti- 
tution of the ſtate, that it ſhould be ſo for the greater encourage · 
ment of virtue and merit, theſe two conſequences ſeem neceſſarily 
to follow, that honour ought to be paid to perſons of birth, and 
that no wiſe ſtate will on any occafion deprive itſelf of a privilege 
ra neceſſary to the ſervice of ir, as that of conferring hereditary 
onour, 1 N 1200s BIG | 
III. Fox the ſame reaſon, where any honour is confer'd by the 
prince, ' an external regard at leaſt is due to the perſon on whom it 
is confer'd, tho? he ſhould not have all the merit which might be 
expected to entitle him to it: For the prince who is the father of 
his countrey, being ſuppoſed to act always agrecably to that rela- 
tion, and for the nefit of the tate, it may ſometimes ha 
that perſons may have particular talents for the ſervice of it, whoſe 


* 


qualifications in other reſpects may nor ſo generally appear to re- 


commend them. | - r ene, 


wards diſtinguiſhing the objects of it, as the royal ſtamp has to put 


a difference between coins, and even ſometimes to give à current 
and extrinſick value to that, which in compariſon had very little 
or none of itſelf: Rut the concluſion which I would eſtabliſh is ſtill 

good, that we ought in civil ſociety to regulate the meaſures of our 


reſpect, not only out of regard er merit, but to the pru- 


dent inſticutions and proper ends of civil government. 
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he reciprocal duties of friendſbip. . 
HERE is alſo a relation ariſing from friendſhip, but vith 
this difference from thoſe beforementioned, that it does not 


only. ſuppoſe certain reciprocal duties, but which are in the nature 
of them much the ſame, There are few of the philoſophers and 


moraliſts, who have not treated upon this ſubject, and moſt of 


them indeed have endeavour d to ſhine upon it. 
My buſineſs is not to conſider it in the grounds of contracting 


it, the rules of cultivating it, as to perſons of different tempers or 


circumſtances, of a different age or manner of life. They who 


would inform themſelves as to theſe ſeveral particulars, may conſult 
Ariſtatle's ethicks, who has ſtated theſe points with great exaQneſs: 
Il am only to conſider what are the proper duties incumbent on us to- 
; wards thoſe with whom we have actually contracted a friendſhip, 
or what the nature of friendſhip properly imports; for that muſt 
be the rule to determine us concerning the proper offices of it. 
FRIINDSHIV is defin'd by Ariſtotleò to conſiſt in a mutual be- 
nevolence, which diſcovers itſelf by certain external ſignifications, 
that it will induſtriouſly ſeek opportunities of exerting itſelf for the 
real ſervice of our friends. 1 | 
Tus object of friendſhip according to this philoſopher is ſome- 
thing honeſt, and what a wiſe and good man may jultly deſign and 
N There is a friendſhip indeed, or rather a temporary con- 
tract, ſuch as it is, which wicked men enter into, and for very 
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wicked ends and purpoſes, that they may be more aſſiſtant and ſer- 
viceable to one 1 44 by a union of their ſchemes and intereſts. 
The reflection of the excellent author of the whole duty of man, is 
very juſt on this article. The relation of friendſhip, if it be 
rightly founded, is of great nearneſs and uſefulneſs: But there is 
none more generally miſtaken in the world. Men uſually call them 
their friends with whom they have an intimacy and frequeney of 
converſation ; though that intimacy be indeed nothing but an a- 
| greement and combination in fin. A true friend loves his friend fo, 
that he is very zealous for his good, and certainly he that does ſo, 
will never be the inſtrument of bringing him to the greateſt evil. 

From the nature of friendſhip, which conſiſts in a mutual en- 
gagement to all good offices, whether that be exprels'd or imply'd, 
the proper duties reſulring from it are eaſily diſcover'd: Thoſe of- 
fices, tho? multiply'd on particular occaſions, and as variety of 
circumſtances require, yet ate principally reducible to the following 
heads. + 

I. Or fidelity. 

II. Or advice. 

III. Or aſſiſtance. 

IV. Or conſtancy. „ | 
I. Or fidelity. This conſiſts in eſpouſing the intereſts of out 
friends, whether the occaſions and opportunities of doing them 
ſervice be known to them or not; whether they apply to us for ad- 
vice or aſſiſtance, or any incident happen which may render us ca- 
pable of promoting their deſigus without ſuch application. Friend- 
ſhip is always ſuppos'd to be founded in love, it takes its denomi- 
nation from love, both in the Greek and Roman language: Now the 
effects of love are always the ſame, there is no principle more 
faithful, or which leſs conſults the arts of diſſimulation. A friend 
will purſue the advantages of thoſe whom he truly loves as his own; | 
there will be no ſenſible difference berween' the power of ſelf-love, 
and the love of a perſon, whom the laws of friendſhip oblige him 
to love as himſelf, ; 25 | | 
AxoruMð̈ inſtance of fidelity is to keep the ſecrets of our friends. 
This is rather neceſſarily imply'd in the former office of friendſhip, 
than to be conſider'd as a diſtinct act of ir: For as our ſecrets diſ- 
cover thoſe methods which we take towards the accompliſhing of 
our deſigus, or the better ſtate of our affairs, in both which reſpects 
a diſcovery may be of moſt dangerous conſequence to us; the 
higheſt act of infidelity in the nature of the thing, is to divulge 
what is committed to us by way of ſecret from our friends: For 


| this breach of truſt, the wiſe ſon of Syrach, than whom no moral 
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writer had ever more juſt and ſublime notions of friendſhip, ob- 

ſerves, that even a friend will depart. "( TY 

Il. Or advice. There are few perſons of ſo penetrating a ge- „ 

nis, or who ſo perfectly know: the world, that they are able; to) N 
make a right judgment of all incidents, ot at all times to determine 8 
what meaſures are moſt proper to be taken in the cbnduct of their 
own deſigns or affairs. This common defect of human underſtand- 
ing has been providentially defiga'd by God to render a contrat 
; of friendſhip among men more neceſſary, and at the ſame time to 

heighten the pleaſures of it, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men can- 
tinually have occaſion for the advice and converſation of other per- 
ſons, and ſometimes of thoſe who are much inferior to them with 

reſpect to the general extent of their knowledge, and their capa- 

city in many other teſpects. JJ 
Ill. Or aſſiſtance. How far the meaſures of this duty ought to 

extend among friends is matter of ſome. difficulty to determine, be- 

cauſe there are other obligations relating to our parents, to our 

prince, to our family, which may iaterfere on certain occaſions 

with them : So that we can only in this caſe, without deſcendin 

to a caſuiſtical diſcuſſion of ſo nice a point, lay down this gener 9 

rule, that we ought ſincerely to contribute all that aſſiſtance to oou?T? 4 
friends which: we are fatisfy'd in our own minds we may lawfully 

contribute without injering tote other relations, and according to 

ſuch a meaſure wherein their concurrence might have been rea- 

IV. 8 N 9 . 4 my founded, and "ies 
a perſect ren of temper, and eſpecially upon expreſs aſ- 
| ſarances of conſtant fidelity, Which is 1 — ition of 
it, will perſiſt in proſecuting the intereſts of our friends, tho? we 

are not able effectually to ſerve them in the firſt eſſays of our en- | 

deavours to that end. But this is not all I intend; one of the | + 
cateſt tyes and obligations whereby friends are united and en- e - 
card to one another, is from the duration of their friendſhip. 
Sometimes, and then there is ſomething ſhocking beyond meaſure 
in violating the laws of friendſhip, it becomes hereditary ; which 
occaſion'd that advice of the wiſeſt of men, wherewith therefore 


I ſhall conclude this article, 7hine own friend, and thy father's 
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themſelves reaſonable. | 


chat the diſtinction of moral virtue is founded in reaſon, and 'thar 
all the particular duties of morality are agreeable to reaſon: © And 
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Concerning the reaſonableneſs, the neceſſity, and mea. 


ſures of chriſtian obedience. 
end % Saen Lidt - mite 10 bg 
5 O the reaſonableneſs of evangelical obedience. 1 
HE rules of religion, how exactly ſoever ſtated, or tho on 
other accounts enforc d after the moſt powerful manner, yet 
will never operare effectually except men are firſt convinced that they 


are in the nature of them reaſonable, in the 0 practica- 


ble, and that the meaſures of our obedience tot 
be failiciently aſceiftän .. | at, 
Tur I may therefore render a work which comprehends the 
general principles and duties of religion, eſpecially of the chriſtian 

religion, of more general uſe, 1 ſhall here in the concluſion of it, 

endeavour to ſhew, 51 00 T0 êĩ?;§?§ͥvkB.˙æ 2906 0 HINA. BUY 
I. Trar the terms of evangelical or chriſtian obedience, are in 
74 . ++ oh wy e <1 


em in general may 
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I have prov'd at large under the firſt head of practical theole 


as the chriſtian religion has not ſuper-induc'd any duty ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing of a moral nature into the body of its laws, but only more di- 
ſtinctly expreſꝭd or declar'd the nature, or enforc'd the obligation 
of certain moral precepts, which were leſs evident either from the 


common light, or from any antecedent ' revelation, or which if 


clearly reveal'd, the Jew:/ſh Rabbies had deſiguedly perverted to a 
wrong ſenſe ; therefore the chriſtian religion, as to the reaſonable- 
neſs and, morality of ir, mult neceſſarily ſtand upon the ſame foot 
i, / 500 727 185% 
© Ov Lord indeed declares to his diſciples, that in one reſpect 
he gave them'a new commandment, in charging them to love one 
another; but the duty of mutual love among men being founded 


in a common principle of bumanity and jaſtice, he'could not in- 


tend that he gave them a new commaridment as to the matter or 
ſubſtance of it, but only in reſpect to the degree and extent of it: 


As he explains himſelf in the following words, as / have loved you, 


that you alſo love one another. Where he makes his love to them, 


or to mankind in general, which was the greateſt, and of the moſt 


nerous nature, the rule and meaſure, fo far as it was 85 
ouglit 
to 


of a reciprocal love, and of all the proper effects of it; whic 
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to be preſery'd among themſelves, and among all his true and ge- 
nuine diſciples. ING: 


1 


Bur to extend the obligation of any duty according to different 
circumſtances which men are under, is not to add to the moral law, 
or to introduce in a ſtrict ſenſe a new moral lav; but only to give 
a more expreſs ſanction to a law which in general antecedently 
oblig d. For all the duties of natural religion ate to be regulated 
by a due regard to citcumſtances, and it might as juſtly be argued, 
that when they who are rich in this world are charg'd to diſtribute 
more liberally, becauſe their circumſtances qualify them for a mor 
liberal diſtrubition, that a precept is laid down in the evangelic 
writings perfectly new. as that our Saviour gave a new command- 
ment in reference to the extent and generoſity of chriſtian love, 
1 ample, FREE the ſpirix 1 e 4 his holy re- 
igion, and at that time eſpecially. the ſtate of chril ians requir d, 
— their love ſhould, be nh << and eo 1 
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e e certain poſitiye precepts in the Go. 

pel which have no diſtinct fouridation in natural reaſon if abſtractedly 

conſider, bur which het, if we take in the general endjapd de- 
fign of them, have a reaſonable. foundation; and if we add that 

they are in theit natural tendeney means of order and common e- 

 dification, or in virtue of God's politive inſtitution means of grace, 
chey will, be ſo far from appearing unrealonable, or as marer of, | 

complaint, . as. introducing any greater difficulties in the courſe: of 
our chriſtian obedience, that we ought to be more eſpecially thank- 
ful to God for them, as they have ſo ſpecial a propricty towards, 
ciliening the ee enen Ln thong amt. 

\ ._ Tazxs arc alſo duties of ſclf-denial, of mortification, of ſub- 
miſſion to injuries, to affronts, to perſecution. for righteouſneſs ſake, 
which are thought very oppoſite to certain reaſonable inclinations 
of mien, and to lay heavy burthens upon them, too. grievous to be 
born. But if there be any weight in this objection, it will equally, 

| lie in many caſes againſt the reaſonablenels of practiſing the duties 
of natural religion And men in this way of arguing would always 

| have a right to plead inclination. and intereſt, againſt, the rules of 
conſcience and juſtice, whenever they might happen to interfere,” 
nay, were this plea to be allow'd, there. could be no reaſonable 


, 


oy 


tye of obedience upon men to human laws whenever, they might 
find their account in tranſgreſſing them: And yet no one will 4 
that laws enacted for the Public good; which yet in particular 
Gaſes fall hard even upon good men, are therefore unreaſonable or 
unjuſt. Shall we deny that authority to the ſovereign Jawgiver, 
who alone has real power, which we allow to a hanas legiſlator, 
when he thinks fit, in his wiſdom, to lay any wholſome or con- 
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venient reſtraints 9 the ſubject; or to 17 them uppn a method 
of ſerving him, after a more diſtinguiſh'd and honorary manner, 
from the difficulties or danger of the ſervice to which he appoints 
I Ir may be ſaid then, to the advantage of the chriſtian religion, 
that it requires no inſtance of obedience from us conſider d under 
the head of moral duties, (and thoſe are the great matter of com- 
laint to libertines) but what would be requir d of men under the 
like circumſtances, in a pure ſtate of natural religion; and what 
may be deduc'd, as to the reaſonableneſs of it, from the common 
right which the civil magiſtrate has of impoſing,” on particular oc- 
caſions, ſeverer laws or reſtraints upon the ſabje for rhe common 


Wiexzy men ſhould be aſham'd of urging choſe arguments a- 
gainſt the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity configer'd as a fule of life, 
which, if rhey conclude any thing, deſtroy the very foundations 
of natural religion, and of all order, peace, and happineſs, in civil 
Bun let it be granted, that the paſſive duties commanded in the 
Goſpel are neither for the real benefit of private chriſtians, or the 
common good of the chriſtian ſociety, (in both which reſpects the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God conſpir'd in enacting them;). yet ſtill 
the practice of them is reaſonable in reſpect to che reward propos d, 
and is e fame than ſufficient to out · balance all the difficul- 
ties and hardſhips which we can ſüſtain by the way that leads 
T uz Apoſtle's argument that a chriſtian ſhould enuurs Bard neſi 
48g a good ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſtꝰ, from the proſpect of favout and 
reward; and the other whereby he animates the faith and conſtan- 
cy of chriſtians, from a conſideration that be /uffermgs, of this pre- 
ſent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which ſhall be re- 
vealed hereafter f : Both theſe arguments are in hi nature of them 
an appeal to the common ſentiments and practice of mankind. 
Men in the military ſtate, to keep to that metaphor, who have a- 
ny ſpirit or taſte of ambition, will feel a new and more generous 
| | ardor, will remain unmov'd at difficulties and danger, where honour 
—_. | cCulls, or the certain ſpoils of honour invite: Why, as the Apoſtle + 
=_ . .. | argues, ſhould not every chriſtian be inſpir'd ſtill with a nobler ar- 
N dor, that be may pleaſe him who hath choſen him ro be a ſoldier; him 
in whoſe pleaſure is life, who has the diſtribution of eternal rewards, 
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In every ſtate or condition of life, men are willing to deny them- 
ſelves, to ſuffer many things where the advantage propos d is con- 1 
ſiderably greater than that which is given up in expectation of it; and 8 
why ſhould not the ſame rule bold ſtill ſtronger, where the advan- 
rage propos d is confeſſedly infinitely greater, or why ſhould liber- 
tines complain that the laws of rhe Goſpel are unreaſonably ſevere, 
when there is nothing in the ſeverity objected to them, but what 
is agreeable to the common maxims whereby both the wiſeſt and 
| the weakeſt of men ordinarily govern themſelves in civil life 
. Ir is not then becauſe men believe the conditions of chriſtian o- 
bedience unreaſonable, that they complain of their unreaſonable- 
neſs, but rather becauſe they do not firmly believe the truth of the 
_ chriſtian revelation, They conceal, as men generally do, the true rea- 
ſon under umbrage of one which has ſome affinity with it, but which 
| gives leſs offence ; they conſider that an open profeſſion of infidelity | 
would expoſe them more to a popular hatred, or other inconveni- | 
ences, than an apology, wherein they pretend ſome ſhew of re- WS 
fon, for their complying with the common vices of the age. 5 
To evince the reaſonableneſs of evangelical obedience, it may „ 
be farther obſer vd, that whatever difficulties there may be in it re- 5 . 
- pugnant to our inclination, we are aſliſted by an inward and divine 1 
principle, which is ſufficient to render us ſuperior to all difficulties; 
ve have the promiſe of God upon our prayers for his holy ſpirit, 
that he will give it us, and the graces of it ſtill in a greater pro- 
portion, according to the improvement which we have already made 2 
of them: So that every repeated endeavour to do our duty, qua- .__ + _ 
- lifies us to do it ſtill with greater facility.” 1 = 
Ir wicked men, who do not experience theſe inward aſſiſtances, 
or have not ſo ſenſibly taſted of the heavenly gift, complain ſo 
much the more of the hard terms of religion, it is becauſe they 
never usd the proper means of obtaining the grace of God by 
prayer, or after a requiſite manner, or becauſe they have not faith- 
fal comply d with the motions of it: For God having made prayer 
the means of obtaining his grace, and our concurrence with it, when 
| obtain'd, the means of rendering it effeQual ; where there is a 
failure in the condition on our part, we have no right to expect 
either the gifts or the proper effects of grace, or that God ſhould 
what is promis d in either reſpect on his part. It is unrea- 
enable then for wicked men to complain of thoſe difficulties in 
religion which are owing to their own floth or negligence ; 
2 becauſe they will not apply the means which are . ten- 
derd to them, which might enable them not only to ſurmount 
thoſe difficulties, but to render them eaſy. Let them firſt take a 
view of the ſpiritual Canaan, of the land into which we invite 
Vol. II. 7 N 
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them, and qualify themſelves for making a right judgment con- 
cerning the order and beauty of it, and the pleaſures which it aſ- 
fords, and then let them bring up an ill report of it; if in truth or 
juſtice they can: But let them not diſcourage themſelves or others 
before they have made this trial, after which they will not onlỹx 
find it ptacticable but delightful, A land flowing with milk and 
boney. | . os ee 


SEC r. \ 
Of the neceſſity of evangelical obedience. 


E ſhall till perſuade men with leſs force to the practice 
; of their duty from the reaſonableneſs of it conſider'd. in 
itſelf, if we do not ſhew them it is neceſſary, abſolutely neceſſary 
to their great and ſupreme intereſt, that they ſhould practiſe it. 
And therefore I am to conſider in the next place 
II. Tas neceſſity of evangelical obedience, or the neceſſity of 
it to ſalvation, 4 1421 or 


AND here if we are to be determin'd by the plain and expreſs de- 


* 


clarations of God in the ſcriptures, this doctrine cannot admit the 


leaſt poſſibility of doubt. We are requir'd, as ever we hope for the 
ſalvation tender'd to us in them, that denying all ungoulineſi and 
worldly luſis, we ſhould live righteouſly, ſoberly, aud godly in this 
preſent world: We are told, that without holmeſs, no man ſhall ſee 
the Lord; that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of Cod, 
that he only who doth the will of the Father, ſhall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: Many texts might be cited out of the holy ſcri- 
ptures to the ſame effect, all which import, ſo far as we can con- 
| clude any thing from the natural import of words, that the obedi- 
ence requir'd of chriſtians in the Goſpel, is of abſolute neceſſity to 
ſalvation. l EI % bone ag. yaw 
SkvrxAl notions have been advanced to overthrow this plain 
| ſcripture doctrine, or at leaſt to leſſen the force of it, and even 
by a miſapplication of other parts of ſeripture to that end: Four of 
the calviniſtical points ſtrictly fo call'd, are directly or more indi- 
realy calculated for this purpole eee. 
Ix God have abſolutely determin'd to ſave a ſelect number of 
| perſons, without any previous conſideration. of their good or their 
evil actions; if he has determin'd-to fave them by the power of a 
grace which they are not capable of reſiſting; that they ſhall; final- 
* in virtue of it, and that the merits of ,Cbr:/?'s. death 
| ſhould eſfectually extend to them; it will be extremely difficult to 
account, either how obedience can be of abſolute neceſſity to an 
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end which is already abſolutely determin'd, without any regard to 
obedience, or what effectual motives men can have to enter upon 
ſuch a courſe of obedience, which is no condition of obtaining 1555 
end, nor ever enter d originally into the decree of it. ; 
 Tazxx are alſo other arguments taken from the mercy and 
goodneſs. of God, from the natural corruption and infirmities of 
men, from certain paſſages of ſcripture miſapply'd. to favour FAY 
ruption, from the examples of good and holy men recorded ih it, 
to ſhew that holineſs, as 1 in the Goſpel, is not ſo neceſſary 
to ſalvation, as divines commonly repreſent it. There have been 
ſome who have even contended (as if God had any need of the ſin- 
ful man) that fin affords a proper occaſion of magnifying the pow- 
er of his grace, or that he does not ſee (in as ſuch in his ele, O- 
thers have proceeded ſo far as to ſuppoſe it in a' manner convenient 
that the ele& ſhould, on certain occaſions, fall into fin, in order 
to render them more humble, and to ſhew them, if I ma ſpeak in 
the dialect of thoſe men, their nothingnels and the neceſſity of ſpi- 
ritual regeneration; as if it could be agreeable to any wiſe or good 
deſign of God, that we ſhould fall into one fin, to the end we 
may be brought to repentance or contrition for another, 
T nxss ſeveral principles tend to weaken the force of thoſe ar- 
uments which we bring for the neceſſity of Tangerine obedience. 
Some of them have been already obviated; the bare recital of o- 
thers is ſufficient to their confutation; but they are all of them in- 1 | | 
differently confuted by this general rule, that we are to make our o r 
judgments concerning what is neceſſary to ſalvation from the ex- N 55 I 
preſs conditions of it, declar'd and repeated by God in the holy TR 2 
23 and not from remote conſequences, or an induction of 
any facts or texts that may ſeem in one view perhaps to interfere 
wich thoſe conditions, but yet are really capable of being explain'd 
after a manner agreeable to them. * Nee 
Tus moſt plauſible objection againſt the neceſſity of evangeli- 
cal obedience is taken from the ſuppos' d impoſſibility of it; for 
nothing can be neceſſary to moral agents, or impos d on them as bw 
ſuch, but what is in the nature of it poſſible  __ 
Now it is ſaid that the Goſpel requiring a perfect, uniform, and 
uninterrupted ſtate of obedience, whereof all men have fallen ſhore, 
and the beſt of men ever will do; ſhould we ſuppoſe obedience in 
this ſenſe neceſſary to ſalvation, no man can be ſav d; God having 
render'd the very condition of his being ſav'd impracticable. 
Tus difficulty will properlybe accounted for under my next 


particular, where I am to ſpeak; 
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SRT. III. 
Concerning the meaſures of evangelical obedience. 
_ " A ND here it is readily granted that the law of God, which 

A reſcribes the rules of our chriſtian obedience, is in all re- 

Joby and juſt, and good; and that it was ſuch as became the 
purity, rectitude, and, benignity of the divine nature. God 
could not without denying himſelf have given us a law contrary to 
theſe attributes: There neither can be therefore, nor is any diſ- 
penſation in the conditions of our obedience for fin in any degree, 
or of any kind; but we are oblig'd not only to preſerve our inno- 
cence, but to improve in grace, to aſpire to things that are more 
excellent, and to go on to perfection. 

T x88 we acknowledge are the general conditions of our chri- 
ſtian obedience, as neceſſary towards the attainment of that ſalva- 
tion which is promis d to chriſtians: And the queſtion which will 
naturally return here is, who then can be ſavd? I proceed directly 
to give ſuch an anſwer to this queſtion as may, I hope, be ſatis- 
factory. And, 5 

x. I would obſerve, that tho a uniform and perfect obedience 
is requir'd of chriſtians, tho it was agreeable to the perfections 
of the divine nature that God ſhould in general require ſuch obe- 
dience, . yet he might if he thought fit in ſpecial caſes, and for ſpecial 
reaſons, tho not directly diſpenſe with the breach of his own laws, 

"a remit any forfeiture incur'd in conſequence of our tranſgreſſing 
Axp this is the peculiar advantage of the chriſtian revelati- 
on. Tho' the general laws of it are, as they ought to be, perfectly 

agreeable to kj holineſs and wiſdom of God, yet he has been 
pleas'd out of his great goodneſs, and his compaſſion to our infir- 
mities, to admit us in caſe of failure in our duty to terms of par- 
don and reconciliation, upon our true repentance: The evidences 
whereof ought always to be proportion'd to the quality and degree 
of our offence. 1 es 

Sins of infirmity and ſurprize, as he has declard himſelf not 
extreme io mark what is done amiſi, are even conſiſtent with a ſtate 
of grace, tho no formal act of repentance ſhould immediately 
follow upon the commiſſion of them: The loweſt act of diſpen- 
ſing mercy to ſinners muſt in the nature of it ſuppoſe a diſpenſati- 
on to ſuch ſinners, who had the leaſt criminal intention to offend, 

or who were betray'd thro! weakneſs, through miſtake, or igno- 
rance, or before they had time to conſider and recollect themſelves. 

| , Theſe 


pects 


deli 
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"Theſe are mitigating circumſtances in caſe of our being overtaken 
wich a fault; and vhich, if we argue from the Goſpel, as a cove- 
-nant of grace, or from the goodneſs of Chrifi, in dying for us, 
do ſuppoſe ſinners, when their crimes are ſo circumſtantiated, ſtill 

to continue in a ſtate of grace. PT 3 5 
Evix in caſes where any ſin is of a more flagrant guilt, and 
committed, yet if ve were betray d into it through ſome 
extraordinary force of temptation, if it be not perſiſted in or re- 
peated, tho we cannot ſo directly argue from the general tenor of 
the Goſpel, or merits of Cbriſts 2 that it does not in fact ex- 


clude us from the favour of God, or would not exclude us from 
the kingdom of heaven, in caſe of our dying before we could exer- 
ciſe any proper act of repentance for it; yet upon our repentance, 
vhich is an invincible argument againſt- the delay of it, we are 
aſſur u, ſach fin ſhall be remitted unto us. 
Ay this is one of the peculiar advantages to us under the evan- 
gelical diſpenſation, that notwithſtanding the purity and perfecti- 
on of its morals, and the extent vherein we are requir'd to practiſe 
them, yet neither the nature, nor the number w, our fins, if we 
truly repent of them, ſhall exclude us from the kingdom of God: 
Tho! they be red as ſcarlet, upon this condition they ſhall be as 
wool; tho they be many, they ſhall be forgiven. 


from the goodneſs and mercy of God, that he 
will be difpos'd to pardon tranſgreſſion and fin to all perſoris upon 
their humiliation or repentance, but acts of goodneſs and mercy 
being in the nature of them free, whatever diſtant hopes penitent 
ſinners might entertain concerning God's diſpoſitions to pardon, 
yet they could have no aſſurance that he would pardon them, till 
he had reveal'd his will to this end: An affurance, where an etet- 
nity of happineſs or miſery is depending, is what men are to ſeek 
after, and if poſſible to find; and that they will find in the ehri- 
ſtian revelation, and there on. | | 
I is neceſſary however to lay down theſe two rules both con- 
cerning ſins of infirmity, under which general name I comprehend = 
all thoſe fins which are leſs voluntary that conſiſt with a ſtate of 
grace, and concerning the evangelical diſpenſation as to repentance 
or greater and more deliberate ſins. F 1 
1. Tur ve ſhould be very cautious how we charge thoſe ſins 
to the account of infirmity, which are really the effect, tho more 
latent, of a deliberate choice; and, bine 
. Aud chat we ſhould never preſume to commit any fin, much 
leſs to continue in a ſinful ſtate, upon the hopes of repentance. 
ls the former caſe a miſtake may 8 of 2 dangerous hy 
Vor. 1. 7B ſpeaking 


1 8 


p * * 
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ſpeaking peace where there is no peace; and ſo preventing the v 
Kan of repentance. In the latter caſe tho — 8 
repent, we may not be permitted through the juſt judgment of a 
 provok'd and avenging God to put out deſign in execution. 
 CoxcxaxixG that perfection which is requir'd as a condition 
of our chriſtian obedience I would in particular obſerve, that it 
does not, that it cannot, as the Goſpel is conſider'd a covenant of 
grace, import a perfection of 2 but only of ſtate, that is, 
a perfection agreeable to our preſent circumſtances and capacities 
in this life: Should it ſuppoſe that a perfect unſinning obedience 
is requir'd in chriſtians, and that ſuch obedience is neceſſarily re- 
ou to qualify them for the kingdom of God, the Goſpel in- 
ſtead of being a diſpenſation of Grace, would be a law of rigor, 
or in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a law of works, and indeed of terror to all 
chriſtians, as requiring a condition of eternal life, upon which no 
man living, but he who aſſum'd the human nature into a perſonal 
union with the divine, ever was, or ever will be juſtify c. 
Ws onght however to uſe all proper means of advancing our per- 
fection; this is not only an inſtituted condition of our eternal hap- 
pineſs, but a natural duty proper to qualify and prepare us for it. 
My deſign therefore is not to diſcourage perſons who endeavour to 
excel in all the nobler efforts and inſtances of evangelical obedi- 
ence, but to comfort the weak, to ſupport the feeble minded, who 
if they are not capable of thoſe ardors wherewith other perſons are 
animated, or of attaining to the things which are more excellent, yet 
may hope from the goodneſs and ſincerity of their intentions, to 
attain ſuch things, as accompany ſalvation. NY 
Tu zx is one paſſage indeed which ſeems to import that perfe- 
ction, and that in the bigheſt degree is requir'd as a duty in gene- 
ral of all chriſtians: They are commanded to be perfet?, even as 
their heavenly Father is ag; But there cannot be a more evi- 
dent argument, than what may be taken from this very paſlage, to 
ſhew that the perfection requir'd of chriſtians is a perfection not of 
degrees, for then the precept muſt have ſuppos'd an equality of per- 
fection between the creatures and God; but only a perfection pro- 
per to the ſtate of men, and in ſuch a meaſure as they are more 
capable of imitating the divine attributes; ſuch a perfection as 
they may by their — endeavours ſeverally attain to, and ac- 
cording to the different model of their capacities, to which a juſt 
and merciful God will make favourable allowance. 
Wuarzvxx rules we are to conduct ourſelves by, either in regard 


to the terms of a uniform, or a more perfect obedience ; whatever * 


diſpenſations of favour God may make to us, according to our dif- 
ferent talents or circumſtances, or the degrees of extenuation in 
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our ſinful actions, yer ſincerity requires tha; 
ert ourſelves in the great work which 
the utmoſt of our power, and in all the prè 
bedience: And as there is not a more full and c prehenſive pre- 
cept to this end, than that of the Apoſtle St. Pau the Phil 60 
ans; I ſhall conclude my work, which by the bleſſing oF God 1 


now 575 eriod to, with that precept. 
AL 


5 Bien us tot 


LY brethren, whatſoever as are true, whatſoever V 


things are honeſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
71 re be any praiſe, think on theſe —— 
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